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JHE delightful writer who forms the subject of this 
sketch is almost as phantom-like as his latest 
work. Here to-day and gone to-morrow, he 
remains merely a name to the greater number of 
his admirers, passing the chief part of his life 
on the ocean, which he seems to know with a knowledge not 
granted toall men. This separation from the great human crowd 
will probably be of the utmost service to himself and to us, as it 
will keep the peculiar nature of his genius fresh, and prevent the 
delicate fretwork of his fancy from getting dulled and “out of 
joint.” Nevertheless, he has been seen of mortal eyes, and the 
account given of him is ordinary enough. He is so broad that 
his middle height appears almost less. The face is full of vigour 
and energy, the eyes only recalling the dreaminess of his writings 
by a deep gravity, which is almost sadness. Like most sailors, 
he is superstitious, and this trait has been intensified by his 
natural leaning towards things Oriental. The latter showed 
itself curiously enough in his childhood. In “ Le Roman d’un 
Enfant,” which gives a most interesting account of his early 
days, he tells how he already wrote at the age of twelve. Far 
from being “ for publication,” these memoirs, “less the events 
of my tranquil little existence than my vague impressions, my _ 
sad evening moods, my regrets for summers passed away, and 





my dreamsof distantlands . . ,” were written in the greatest x 4 
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2 Pierre Loti. 


secrecy, on a long strip of paper rolled round a reed, and orna- 
mented at the top with two sphinxes in red ink and a cabalistic 
sort of star. The lonely little boy in the simple quiet house, 
with nothing in ancestry or education to prompt such a thing, 
choosing to write his thoughts upon a scroll rather than the 
ordinary books, which he must have seen every day, seems to 
have been intended from the first to be the special pleader for 
the beauties and the passion of the “ distant lands” of which he 
dreamt even then. 

Loti was not quite like other children in many ways. The only 
young child among people almost past middle age, he was kept 
rather apart, in a measure too well brought up. The first 
great event in his life was the departure-of the sailor-brother, 
fourteen years older than himself, for his first long voyage. 
This, and a book the brother left behind, “Un Voyage en 


’ set his thoughts roaming a good deal, and he even 


Polynesie,’ 
reflected on the possibility of travelling as a missionary. For 
a long time Loti was quite decided to be a pasteur, and when 
the first roving fancies stirred within him he still kept to the 
letter of his decision. One of his peculiarities was the wish to 
remain a child. ‘ I] me semble que je m’ennuierai tant quand 
je serai grand,” he would say. He seemed to shrink from form- 
ing plans for the future, to desire nothing better than to stay 
as he was, perhaps with some instinctive feeling that life’s 
road would be less sunny in after years, that there would be 
battles to fight and unknown ills to face, and he had no desire 
to go to meet them more quickly than need be. 

Loti was about twelve when he went with his sister to the 
south of France to visit some relations. His account of the 
quaint old town and his uncle’s house is most vivid. Here for 
the first time he saw high mountains, and they added to his in- 
creasing desire to go out into the great world. While on this 
visit he was allowed to run wild, a delightful contrast to his 
somewhat restrained life at home. Several summers were 
passed in the same way, and were among the happiest in his life. 
Brittany, which many people think is his home, he never saw 
till he was seventeen years old, and then he did not care for it. 
His love for it came later, with “ Mon Frére Yves.” 

On his return from his first journey a cloud came over Loti’s 
life. He was sent to school! -That, after the tranquil family 
life where he followed his fancies as he liked, the cut-and-dried 
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rules and regulations were trying to the boy there can be little 
doubt, and though he became accustomed to them in a measure 
he was never reconciled. Gradually the longing to see other 
countries grew stronger, and the sorrow and dread at the thought 
of leaving home and friends became less poignant. He awoke 
one morning with the resolution to write to his brother and tell 
him that he teo must be a sailor. And to that resolution he re- 
mained true in spite of opposition and hesitation on the part of 
those who loved him best. 

Now that he is a man, with a long voyage behind him, many 
an adventure to tell of, and a name famous in more than one 
country, Loti still lives in the old house where he was born. He 
has three rooms on the second floor, one of which is an exact 
copy of the little one in his house at Eyoub, where took place 
much of the action of “ Aziyadé.” It is draped in beautiful old . 
Oriental stuffs, and trophies of arms ornament the walls. Large 
low divans are heaped with cushions, and on the little inlaid 
tables stand slender brass and copper vases. In the middle isa 
sarcophagus, in memory of a friend who has passed away, after 
the fashion of the Osmanlis. It is covered with rich stuffs and 
strewn with flowers. Another room is Arabian, with white- 
washed stone walls, covered with arabesques, and here and there 
a Moorish tile. In a corner, on a desk upon the floor, lies a 
Koran, and before it burns a lamp. 

Loti is not a great reader. Zola is unknown to him, and so 
is Hector Malot and Jules Charetie. He admires Daudet: very 
much, but has not read even his later works. Flaubert also is 
a favourite, but he will not read “ Madame Bovary,” for fear of 
spoiling his recollection of “ Salammbo” and “La Tentation 
de St. Antoine.” His work is chiefly done at sea, and almost all 
that he writes has happened, or are events known to him. 

The dreaming child has become a man, with the quaint fancies 
of his childhood intensified and multiplied by all he has seen 
and done. Impressionable still to a high degree, the power has 
been given him to make his impressions real to those who 
read them. Over them all hangs an intangible sadness, the out- 
come, perhaps, of that Oriental fatalism which he shares to'a 

great extent, and also of the ever-present danger that follows 
those “ whose pathways are on the great waters.” 
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Loti’s works have reached the unlucky number of thirteen. 
The last, “ Fantome d’Orient,” is a sort of sequel to the first, 
“ Aziyadé.” The latter is a story of his loves with a Circassian 
girl, and though rather dislocated and unfinished in construc- 
tion, shows already the wonderful power of description, the com- 
mand of language, which have developed in such a marked de- 
gree. “ Fantome d’Orient” describes his return to Stamboul 
after ten years’ absence, and his search for the grave of 
“ Aziyadé.” From beginning to end the book is most ghostly; 
the arrival in the mist, the restless search by water and on land 
from end to end of the great city, the visits to old haunts dese- 
erated by the touch of other hands, the lonely grave found at 
last, and at the end the fading of Constantinople into the dusk 
of the evening and the calm falling on Loti’s spirit, as if this 
pilgrimage had quieted the wraith that had haunted him till 
then. “ Puis le crépuscule tombe, comme un grand voile jeté 
sur tout, et ala sortie du Bosphore, dans la mer noire, la nuit 
nous prend tout-a-fait.” 

“Et tout s’apaise, s’apaise en moi, de plus en plus; tout 
s’eloigne, retombe dans un lointain plus effacé. a 

Like a warm breeze from the southern seas is the history of 
Rarahu in “Le Mariage de Loti.”” We seem to breathe the 
scented air, and make one of the gay crowd, crowned with 
flowers, that disports itself under the palms in the moonlight. 

All the languor and beauty and indolence of the climate are 
admirably put forth, the very outward form of the writing aiding 
the imagination of the reader. The short, abruptly-ended para- 
graphs convey the impossibility of anything like continuous work 
in such an atmosphere. Loti may, and perhaps with reason, be 
considered sensuous and voluptuous, but at any rate it is the 
sensuousness of the open air, of a highly-strung nervous tempera- 
ment becoming intoxicated by the beauty of the surrounding 
scenes. He never revels in it for its own sake, nor seeks it out 
under any and every form. If he did, could he have written such 
a noble poem in prose as “ Pécheur d’Islande?” This, the 
finest of his works, and “ Le Roman d’un Spahi,” which some 
rank with it, we will leave to the last as a bonne bouche, and 
continue to glance at his slighter works. 
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From passionate Rarahu to dainty “ Madame Chrysanthéme” 
there is but a step, and shows that our author is at home in 
Japan as he is in Tahiti, and that he has understood the mind 
of the Japanese girl as well as that of the more primitive child 
of the South Sea Islands. 

“ Fleurs d’Ennui,” “ Japoneries d’Automne,” “ Le Livre de la 
Piti¢ et de la Mort,” “ Propos d’Exil,” and ‘“ Au Maroc” are the 
less important of Loti’s books. In “ Propos d’Exil” he tells his 
experiences in Tonkin during the war, and speaks with much 
affection and regret of Admiral Courbet. 

* Au Maroc” would be a delightfully poetic guide to Morocco. 
It is a calmer piece of writing than some of the others, though 
the sensitiveness to beauty of scenery and effects of atmosphere 
are ever present. 

“Le Roman d’un Enfant,” of which we have already had 
occasion to speak, has the peculiar interest attached to it that 
always hangs round the childhood of a gifted man, and which is 
doubled when told by himself. The Huguenot home, full of 
old-world reminiscences and of people of a bygone generation, is 
scarcely described, and yet we see it and can follow the different 
lives lived therein. The two grandmothers—one soon fading 
out of the story; the two great-auuts, who have each their 
special part of the child’s day ; the sister and brother, both his 
elders by several years ; the father, of whom we hear the least; 
and, lastly, the mother, who is everything to her little son. For 
this mother Loti has even more than the ordinary great affection 
and reverence, which is one of the best points in a Frenchman’s 
nature. He seems unable to find words good enough and tender 
enough to express all the love that he feels for her who has 
been “the one lasting love of my life.” . . . . 4s 
“Et je voudrais, pour la premitre apparition de cette figure 
benie dans ce livre de souvenir, la saluer avec des mots apart, si 
cetait possible, des mots faits pour elle et comme il n’en existe 
pas; des mots qui a eux seuls feraient couler les larmes bien- 
faisantes, auraient je ne sais quelle douceur de consolation et de 
pardon, puis renfermeraient aussi l’esperance obstinée, toujours 
et malgré tout, d’une réunion celeste sans fin . . . .” And 
here he is ied on to speak directly, for the only time in all his 
books, of his ideas of a future state of things. Excepting in 
connection with his mother, perhaps the noblest feeling in his 
heart, he has, he says, never been able to imagine or form any 
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idea of an after-life. Once dead, even those he has loved best 
dre dead indeed, “ Dust to dust and ashes to ashes,” with no 
hope of resurrection—the end of all things. With the mother 
it is different. Somewhere, he is convinced, she waits for him, 
in just the same bodily form, for in the vision of his mind no 
change has come to her. 

Loti remarks in this account of the development of his mind 
how strange it is that in a happy child’s existence the moments 
that stand out the clearest should always be sad ones, showing 
already the tendency to. dreamy melancholy which becomes so 
strong in after years. Through all the book there is the great 
love of ‘flowers and sunshine and the open air that is one of the 
chief characteristics of the man. He dwells a good deal on the 
fact of his isolation from other children, which fostered so much 
his fanciful imagination. The volume is dedicated to Carmen 
Sylva, for whom Loti appears to have a romantic admiration, 
showing that when able to choose his friends they are of an 
uncommon. kind. 

“Mon Frére Yves” is probably one of the widest known of 
Loti’s works. There is more reality in it, more groundwork 
to go upon than in those we have already glanced at. The 
character of Yves is admirably drawn, and this without any 
infliction of long analysis upon the reader. Gradually, as we 
turn the pages, his personality grows’ upon us, till he is as 
familiar as any one whom we see day by day. What a strange 
combination he is, too, of brute force and almost savage fury, 
with a heart full of love and gentleness in its better moments. 
Poor weak Yves! One feels that the doubt cast by the last 
sentence of the book on the durability of his reform is only too 
natural, and one wonders what will be the end of Marie and 
Petit Pierre. The descriptions of Brittany make it out almost 
a mystic country—a relic of bygone ages. Whether it would 
appear less so to unpoetic eyes we cannot tell, and are content 
to see all the charm that our author does in the old granite 
cottages, the soft, damp air, and the wonderful coiffes and 
collars of the women. The strongest impression of all is that 
everything is grey—sky and air and the huts with the moss on 
their roofs. One colour only would appear to be vivid, i.e., the 
green of the foliage and the grass, for the sun never shines 
strongly enough to burn it up. The description of the storm at 
sea is powerfully written. The horrors of nature outside, the 
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still worse horrors between decks, and, worst of all, the infirmary, 
where the poor crushed wretch is tossed to and fro till he dies, 
are told by one who has known such things, 

With the “Roman d’un Spahi” we enter into a new phase, 
As simple in its conception as the rest of Loti’s works, as quietly 

‘told, it is no longer a delicate pastel upon which we look, but a 
canvas covered with bold, fierce colours. The frame is still an 
Oriental one, but there is no more of the luxuriant foliage, the 
rippling waters, the sweetly-scented dawns, and the cool, refresh- 
ing nights. We are in Africa, where the sun pours flaming 
shafts of light upon the glaring desert and the blinding town. 
It is the story of a simple spahi’s every-day life, with no great 
events to mark one day from another. The very sameness adds 
to poor Jean’s horror of the city of his exile, filled as he is with 
longing for his people, with a craving for a breath of his fresh 
mountain air. Noble he is and a poet, though unable to shape 
his thoughts with words, and so relieve the aching heart within 
him. Though he falls, there are yet depths which he disdains, 
and his black mistress, taken partly out of pity, partly for want 
of something to live with, remains on with him because he 
knows that, thievish and unfaithful though she is, she yet does 
love him in a way. Slowly the terrible years pass, and at last 
the Spahi can count by months the time still lying between him 
and home. Nothing in the book is stronger than the passage 
describing the conflict in Jean's mind as to whether or not he 
should give up Algeria and a possibility of an earlier return 
home or stay with the little darkie and let his comrade take 
his place. And he stays, to fall in battle against the Arabs, 
strangely touched by the sight of his child, and ignorant of the 
heroic despair of Fatou-Gaze. Though less finished in many 
ways than “ Pécheur d’Islande,” “ Le Roman d’un Spahi” is full 
of vigour, and shows as firm a grasp of the subject. It would 
have been enough to mark the charming writer of “ Au Maroc” 
and “ Mon Fritre Yves” a man of genius, even without the book 
that is the corner-stone of his fame. 

“ Pécheur d’Islande!””, With one bound we are transported 
from southern climes and passionate savage natures to the 
silent proud tenacity and grim endurance, the deep-seated, 
lasting love of the northern races. The background of the 
picture is the everlasting sea, in its calm and in its anger, 
shining in the light of the morning, and gleaming, ghostlike, 
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under the mists and the cloud wreaths of the never-ending day 
of Iceland. Against this background stand out a set of 
characters drawn with a few strokes of a master hand. Among 
them, higher than the rest, let us place Yann and Gaud. They 
are a pair that come like a breath of their own fresh salt air 
into the narrow, hurried lives of those who read their story. 
No trace of any weakness about Yann; he takes his life into his 
strong hands and moulds it as he chooses, loving his people and 
his friends, struggling through many a danger in the pursuit of 
his calling, holding his head high among his fellows, and out of 
sheer obstinacy putting away from him, year by year, the love 
that waits for him in one of the truest, noblest hearts that ever 
beat in the breast of woman. . . “Non, moi, ce sera avec 
la mer, et je vous invite tous, ici tant que vous étes, au bal que 
je donnerai. .” This is his defiant answer when asked 
why he did not marry, and having flung down the gauntlet, he 
will not own himself beaten. And Gaud! During that time 
she waits, with the love in her heart growing stronger in spite 
of being all but starved. In her proud sensitiveness she blames 
herself, but, try as she will, she cannot cast it out. Once she 
nerves herself to ask Yann the reason of his coldness and indif- 
ference, and it is no use. The effort that leaves her white and 
cold takes almost all power of speech from her, and the few 
short words she is able to say find no echo in Yann’s heart. 
Then she feels that allis over. . . . “II lui semblait voir 
crouler le monde, avec les choses presentes et les choses a venir, 
au fond d’un vide morne, effroyable, qui venait de se creuser 
partout autour d’elle. . . . Mais, vraiment, elle lui par- 
donnait, et aucune haine n’était mélée & son amour désespéré 
MEM 1 st 

We have no time to follow the love story of the pair. We 
can only cast a glance at the ending. Yann’s characteristic 
abrupt proposal, in the silence of the poor old cottage, the 
exquisite month of happiness and explanation that follows, the 
wedding of the two, with the angry storm outside, then six 
short days that are like heaven, and after them a blank—a 
gradual sinking into the hopeless despair that is all that is left 
to Gaud! Surely few finer pieces of writing exist than the 
death of Yann! After the description of the sickening waiting 
of Gaud, there comes, with a brutal simplicity that is like a 
blow, the sentence: “II ne revint jamais.” There is no pallia- 
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tion, no attempt to soften the cruel fact. It is a thunderbolt 
sent straight home. And then the half unveiled mystery of the 
end of the strong man, too long to quote entirely. 

“Une unit d’Aout, la-bas, au large de la sombre Islande, au 
milieu @’un grand bruit de fureur, avaient ¢té célébrées ses 
noces avec la mer. 


Sd * * * * 

“ Et a ces noces, ils y étaient tous ceux qu’il avait convidés 
jadis. Tous, excepté Sylvestre, qui, lui, s’en était allé dormir 
dans les jardins enchantés-trés-loin, de l'autre cété de la 
terre. . . . .” Thatisall. There is no attempt to finish 
what has noend. Like a true artist, Loti knows the value of 
what is left unsaid. 

In the shadow of the two centre characters are mino” ones» 
which are no less excellently drawn. Sylvestre, the lad who is 
taken to serve his time for the State, is the principal one of 
these, and with him is included his old grandmother. His 
death in the heat of the floating fever hospital is exceedingly 
powerful, and as great a contrast as can well be imagined to the 
mystery of the appearance and disappearance of “La Reine 
Berthe.” ‘‘Pécheur d’Islande” comes as an answer to those 
who consider Loti inclined to too much sentimentality, to too 
impressionable a style. The man who can create Gaud and 
Yann is no hysterical sentimentalist, but one whose work will 
live for many a year. 

Though authorities, naval or otherwise, are not often atten- 
tive in small matters, Lieutenant Julian Viaud (Pierre Loti) 
has been considerately stationed within reach of the Académie, 
of which he has been elected a member. His ship is stationed 
at Hendaye, at the mouth of the Bidasoa, and he will have a 
few hours’ leave in April, to attend the ceremony of reception 
by his brother Academicians, when he will read an address. 

The translator has been hard at work upon his books, though 
they are for the most part as untranslateable as can possibly be. 
The following list may be of use to those who are unfortunately 
unable to enjoy the originals :— 


“Le Roman d’un Enfant.” “ A Child’s Romance.” 

* Pécheur d’Islande.” “ An Iceland Fisherman.” 
“Le Mariage de Loti.” “ Rarehu.” 

“Le Roman d’un Spahi.” “The Romance of a Spahi.” 
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“ Propos d’ Exil.” “From Lands of Exile.” 

“ Aziyadé,” “ A Story of Love.” 

“ Madame Chrysanthéme.” “ Madame Chrysanthéme.” 
“ Mon Frére Yves.” “My Brother Yves.” 

* Au Maroc.” * Into Morocco.” 


These are all American publications. One other “ Le livre 
de la Pitié et de la Mort” (The Book of Pity and cf Death), 
has been brought out by Messrs. Cassell and Co. 


ANNIE FILLONNEAUV. 


Alone on a Wide, Wide Sea, by W. Clark Russell (3 vols., 
Chatto and Windus), describes the fearful sufferings of a 
married lady, who drifts out to sea in an open boat, and before 
being picked up by a French coasting brig is absolutely bereft 
of her memory, and knows nothing of her past life except that 
her initials must be A. C., as those letters are on her handker- 
chief. For fully two-thirds of the book the heroine is vainly 
trying to remember who she is. The brig is run down, and the 
lady rescued to find herself carried to Australia in a sailing ship, 
and, returning to England, recovers her memory, to learn that her 
twin sister has married her husband. She determines to remain 
unknown to her relatives in order to spare her husband the pain 
of finding that he has married his living wife’s sister. It would 
be impossible to render the story of this female Enoch Arden 
interesting, even had the padding necessary to expand it to the 
length demanded by the Procrustean Mudie been relieved by 
incidents more novel and cheerful than the death of a consump- 
tive and saintly passenger. But to those who love the sea Mr. 
Clark Russell’s loving descriptions of calm and storm will render 
this story attractive, despite its want of interest and its baldly 
conventional “ happy ending.” These readers need not ask for 
reading matter, for doubtless the author can turn out as many 
such stories as they may demand. 


oy te Se, 














“MINIA.” 


By Emiira Parpo Bazan. 


TRANSLATED BY GABRIELA CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


PART III. 


Ss that back shop, in which, according to the 
Ry respectable information of Jacoba de Alberte, no 
human person ever entered, a canon of the Holy 





Metropolitan Church, one of the apothecary’s 
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old fellow-students, a man already ripe in years, 
as dry as a bit of tinder, smiling-faced, and a great taker of 
snuff, betook himself, as was his custom nearly every night, 
to wile away the time in conversation with Don Custodio. He 
was Don Custodio’s constant friend and intimate associate, and 
if, indeed, there was any truth in the hideous crimes which the 
vulgar laid at the apothecary’s door, no person more fitted to 
keep the secret of such abominations than the Canon Don 
Lucas Llorente, who was the very quintessence of mystery and 
reserve as regards the profane public. In Llorente, secretive- 
ness and caution had become a veritable mania. He shrouded 
all his actions, even those most trivial and innocent, under a 
curtain of mystery. The canon’s device being, “ Let no one 
know anything about you if you would live in peace,” and even, 
he added, in the intimacy of the back shop, “ Whatever people 
find out about our doings, they convert into a weapon to 
wound us. It is better to let them invent than build upon 
ground we ourselves lend them.” 

On this account, and also because of their ancient friendship, 
Don Custodio made him his confidant, and to Don Lucas alone 
did he speak of certain weighty matters, and from him alone 
sought advice in difficult or dangerous cases. As Llorente 
entered the shop one night—which, to describe more particu- 
larly, was one of pouring rain, whilst the thunder rolled in the 
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distance with an imposing rumble—he found the apothecary 
trembling with agitation, nervous, half convulsed with fear. 
He sprang forward towards the canon, seized his hands, and, 
dragging him towards the end of the back shop, where, instead 
of the fearsome trap-door and the bottomless well, there were 
only some presses and shelves covered with jars, a sofa, and 
some other odds and ends of furniture equally inoffensive, he 
said, with a voice broken with grief: 

“Ay! friend Llorente! how I regret having followed your 
advice so long, thus giving pabulum to the gossip of fools! 
Indeed, from the very first it was my duty to deny absurd 
stories, and dissipate ignorant rumours. . . . . You advised 
me to do nothing, absolutely nothing, to modify the idea which 
the common people had begun to form of me, and which, thanks 
to my retired life, the journeys I made to foreign parts to 
perfect myself in the improvements ef my profession, my being 
a bachelor, and the cursed accident (bere the apothecary hesi- 
tated a little) of two of my servants . . . . young girls 

having had to leave my house secretly, without 
informing the public of the motives of their journey 
because . . . . what on earth, you ask me, had the public to 
do with their motives? You always repeated the same thing: 
‘ Friend Custodio, let the ball roll ; never endeavour to undeceive 
idiots, whom, in short, it is impossible to undeceive, and who 
always interpret any efforts that may be made to vanquish their 
prejudices ill. Let them believe that you use the fat of dead 
bodies in your ointments, and pay you dearer for them for that 
reason. . . . . Welland good; leave them alone, let them 
bray as they will. Sell them the new and efficacious medicines 
from the modern pharmacopeia, which you affirm has made 
such progress in those foreign countries you visited. 
So long as you relieve their illnesses, let the imbeciles believe 
that you did it by occult and extraordinary means. The most 
tremendous folly of all invented and promulgated by the cursed 
Liberals is the education of the masses. Let God instruct 
them if He will! it is impossible to educate the common people, 
who are, and always have been, a troop of boobies, a drove of 
donkeys. If you put natural and reasonable things before them 
they do not believe them. They die for anything rare, un- 
natural, marvellous, and impossible. The greater the mill- 
stone, the greater their capacity to swallow it. So that, friend 
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Custodio, let the procession file on, and, if you can, lay hold of 
the banner. This worldisadance. . . . .” 

“ Certainly,” broke out the canon, taking out a box of rapé, 
and pounding the dust betwixt his fingers, “this is what I said 
to you; and what then? Has my advice answered so badly ? 
I thought that the shop till was flowing over with silver, and 
that lately you had bought some land and a most lovely country 
house in Valeiro.” 

“ Yes, it is true I have bought it; but how bitter it is to 
me,” exclaimed the apothecary. “I find myself hated by the 
people. I, who have never in my life killed so much as a fly, 
see myself accounted guilty of the blackest crimes. I can get 
no servant to serve me; I live alone like a pariah, without 
family, nor any hope of being able to form one around me; in 
short, this evil reputation weighs down upon my very soul, and 
I sometimes feel inclined to go out and shout, ‘I am an 
honourable man, and not an infamous assassin.’ ” 

“What wasp has stung you to-day?” inquired the canon, 
phlegmatically. 

“What wasp? This morning something happened to me 
which no language has words to express! You may guess. 
However much you may set your understanding cavilling, you 
cannot shadow forth such an atrocity. Nor would three like 
you be able to guess it.” 

“In that case, what was it ?” 

“ Presently, presently. Now for it. A woman—a villager— 
who for some time previously has accompanied another to get a 
remedy for asthma, enters my shop to-day at an hour when I 
was completely alone—a tall, sour-faced woman, with meeting 
eyebrows, a prominent jaw, flat brow, and eyes like two coals ; 
an imposing type, as you may believe. She tells me that she 
wishes to speak to me in private ; and, on finding herself alone 
with me in a place free from interruption, it turns out . . . . 
now for it!—it turns out that she has come to offer me a girl— 
her own niece—suitable for the remedies I am in the habit of 
making. . . . . What say you to this,canon?f Such is 
the pitch we have reached. It seems that thereabouts it is an 
accepted and undoubted fact that I cut up young girls, and 
use their fat in the composition of those marvellous remedies ; 
bah! whose power is such as even to resuscitate corpses, so the 
woman assured me. . . . . Do yousee it now? Do you 
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fathom the stain which has fallen on me? I am the terror 0, 
villages, the nightmare of. young girls, and the most con- 
temptible and abominable being that the imagination can 
conceive.” 

A distant and profound burst of thunder mingled with 
the apothecary’s last words. The canon laughed, rubbing his. 
dried-up hands together and slowly nodding his head. It 
seemed as if he had achieved a great and long-looked-for triumph. 

“This beats all! . . . . Are you at last convinced? 
Do you at last see how they are still greater beasts, animals, 
baboons, savages than even I had given them credit for? Do 
you see how they always welcome the greatest barbarity, the 
most tremendous folly, the supinest drivelling? For them it is 
enough for you to be the very model of simple-minded men, 
and, according to the favourite term now-a-days, sensitive 
enough, that you should possess that soft heart of yours, that 
you should be interested in calamities and misfortunes which do. 
not matter a straw to you, and that all your thoughts should be 
centred on your books, studies, and chemical experiments, for 
you to be looked upon by these savages as a horrible monster 
capable of the blackest offences.” 

“ But who can it have been that has invented these calumnies 
about me, friend Llorente ?” 

“Who? Who but universal stupidity . . . . lined 
inside and out as it is with universal malice also. The beast of 
the Apocalypse, which signifies the common people, although 
St. John does not say so explicitly.” 

“Bueno! let it be so; but for the future I will not allow them 
to calumniate me any more. No, sefior, I will not have it; see 
what distress I am in! A little carelessness on my part, and 
owing to my fault, a child is assassinated. Yonsavage .. . 
ready enough as she was to fell her to the ground with a blow. 
Imagine what she said to me: ‘I will do for her, and then leave 
her in the bushes, . . . . and say that she was eaten up by 
wolves—there are a good many about at this time of the year; 
they will see when they find her on the following day all torn 
to pieces that it was true.’ Alas, canon! if you had but seen 
the pains it cost me to convince that great piece of human flesh 
that I never use any one’s fat, or ever dreamt of doing so! The 
more I repeated that it was a lie which had got about—an 
infamy, an atrocity, a folly—and that if I could only find out 
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who it was that had set it going I would indeed murder him in 
very truth, the woman, firm as a post, stuck to it obstinately— 
‘Only two ounces of silver, sefor, . . . . all shall be kept 
as silent as the grave—as the grave, sefor. . . . . You 
shall have the fat for two ounces ; you will never again get such 
another chance so good.’ The malicious reptile! the furies of 
hell must have a face like hers. . . . . It cost mea pretty 
struggle to bring her to reason. She would not go. A little 
more and I would have driven her out with a stick.” 

“And God grant that you may indeed have brought her to 
reason,” muttered the canon, twisting about his snuff in his 
fingers and suddenly pre-occupied. “I fear me that, for all 
your good intentions, you have made a pretty mess of it. Ay, 
Custodio, you went the wrong way to work; now, indeed, I 
! take my oath upon it that you set about it wrong.” 


“ What is that you say, man, canon, or devil?” exclaimed the 
apothecary, jumping from his seat. 

“That you set about it the wrong way—nothing more ; that 
you have committed the biggest folly that it was possible to do 
through imagining, as usual, that these brutes are capable of a 
spark of natural reason, and that anything can be gained by 
telling them the truth and arguing with them and enlightening 
their minds. Probably at this moment the girl is already in 
glory, as dead as my grandmother. First thing to-morrow you 
will receive the fat, wrapped up ina bit of rag. If not—you 
will see!” 

* Hush, hush! I cannot bear it. No human brain can con- 
ceive it. For God’s sake, do not drive me mad! What, then, 
in Heaven’s name, should I have done?” 

“What should you have done? Why, the very reverse of 
everything reasonable—the contrary of what you would do in 
any other case; of what, for instance, you would do with me or 
any other person capable of receiving the sacraments—perhaps 
as evilly disposed as the populace, but somewhat less imbecile. 
You ought to have consented.” 

“Consented!” murmured the horror-struck Don Custodio. 

“Of course—that vou would buy the fat for two ounces, or 
three, or even twenty” . . . . 

“Tek, them” wt 

“Let me conclude. . . . . But youshould have added 
that if extracted by them it was useless—that you personally 
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could alone perform the operation, and consequently that they 
must bring you the girl alive, sound, and healthy. . 
And then, when you had her safely in your power, we would 
have placed the matter into the hands of justice, leaving it to 
them to seize and punish the culprits.” 

“ Embarrassments without end, law-suits, judges—God de- 
liver me!” 

“Well, then, we would have found out some other way of 


humbugging them . . . . some private and mysterious 
way . . . . which, as you already know, in my opinion is 
the best.” 


“And do you really believe that they will murder her?” 
murmured Don Custodio, grasping his head between his hands 
like one who can find no relief in some profound and sudden 
calamity. 

“ Well, do you not see clearly,” replied the canon, “that they 
are anxious to get rid of the child, who is a burden to them, 
either because she is another mouth to feed, or because she 
possesses something which they want to inherit? Has it not 
occurred to you that, although such an atrocity is resolved upon 
in a day, it has been preparing and fermenting in the mind for 
years? The child has already received her death-sentence. 
There is no more to be said. Believe me, that at this very 
moment”—and the canon waved his snuff-box in the expressive 
attitude of one who fells another to the earth. 

“Canon, you are set upon undoing me. . . . . Whocan 
think of sleeping to-night? I cannot remain here—I cannot 
live for remorse, if you are right and the child perishes. I will 
saddle the mare at once, and start this very moment for 
Tornelos.” 

A sudden clap of thunder, nearer and more terrible than 
before, was the answer to the apothecary’s words, demonstrating 
that his resolution was attended with great risk. Nevertheless, 
undismayed, he opened a coffer, from which he extracted three 
shining ounces, which he wrapped up in paper and transferred 
to his pocket. Then, entering the room within, he presently 
appeared with a heavy cloak of cloth. 

“Do you believe,” he asked, planting himself before the 
canon, “that, in spite of my refusal, they will kill her? Do you 
think them capable of such iniquity ?” 

“ Of all and everything ; and even of inventing many more of 
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whose existence we do not even yet suspect. Ignorance is 


invincible and crime’s own sister.” 

“ Well, indeed,” argued the apothecary, drawing from out a 
corner a pair of stout, strong riding-boots in which he began to 
encase his feet, “you plead well in behalf of your doctrine of the 
perpetuity of ignorance.” 

“Ah! my friend,” replied the advocate of obscurantism, 
“ignorance is an evil; yet, like many other evils, a necessary 
and eternal one in this roguish world. Ignorance is the fate of 
the populace, just like dirt, poverty, narrowness, and coarseness. 
It is not my task to remedy the irremediable, for I am no Don 
Quixote de la Mancha, such as, indeed, it seems to me you are 
about to become. Seriously, then, are you determined to set 
out for Tornelos at such an hour and in such a thunder-storm ?” 

“ Although it cost me my skin,” asseverated the apothecary, 
violently agitated, “I shall saddle the mare without loss of 
time. I am going to tell those cannibals that they may have 
the three ounces, not for the child’s fat, but to keep her alive 
and treat her well.” 

“ Ay, ay, the devil take it!” exclaimed the canon. “ You are 
all wrong, you are all wrong, as usual! So you are still going 
to talk to them like reasoning beings? But what a cursed mania 
is this? I will bet you anything you like, they don’t believe 
you; be guided by me.” 

“Well, so let it be,’ assented Don Custodio. “I will be 
guided by you. Since I have acted on your advice so long, I 
will do so to the end. On you, then, be the responsibility of 
whatever happens. I will obey your orders. What am I to do? 
But be quick, for time flies.” 

The canon, as if in mockery of his friend’s impatience, pinched 
in his nose, which he filled with snuff; puckered up his eyelids, 
tapped twice on the snuff-box lid, and slowly pronounced as 
follows : 

“Go to Tornelos. If you get there alive, an4 find the girl 
alive also, . . . . speak with the aunt, ana offer her the 
three ounces on condition that they deliver up the child to you, 
explaining that you are about to take her with you, so as to 
extract the fat with all the niceness and accuracy which such an 
operation requires; that she shall at once disappear, whilst they 
have nothing more to do than to set it about amongst the 
neighbours that she ran away from home, and that it is impos- 
c 
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sible for them to find her. Reassure them, and teach them their 
lesson thoroughly; make them understand, as far as their 
intellects allow them to do so, that if they only remain quiet 
they are absolutely safe from the pursuits of justice. They in 
their turn, as a matter of course, will deliver the child to you; 
mount her up behind you on the mare, and, going out of your 
way so as to mislead them, you will take her to Valeiro. Is 
there any one in the house ?” 

“ Absolutely empty. The hind who cultivates the land is 
about in the day time, and no one sleeps there at night.” 

“Excellent. Well, then, there you must conceal her, and to 
the best of your power. There she must remain for twenty-four 
hours, or for as long as you like; after which, with great secrecy, 
you must bring her to Santiago.” 

“To Santiago, to the apothecary’s shop? That is impossible.” 

The canon smiled; he once again half-opened his snuff-box, 
and murmured, pointing to himself: “ Llorente takes it upon 
himself to manage the matter. . . . The abbess of the 
training college is afriend of mine. The child shall be smuggled 
in there without any one being a whit the wiser—that is, if you 
will consent to pay for her maintenance.” 

Don Custodio, half-crying, half-laughing, with joy, rushed 
towards the canon with open arms, and, throwing them around 
his neck, pressed him in a warm embrace. 

“ How should I not consent, indeed? Ay, Llorente, you are 
my good angel. As if I should not consent! I would give the 
shirt off my back to rid my conscience of such a horrible weight 
of remorse. You are not jesting? You promise me that the 
poor child shall be at once admitted to the convent?” 

“Caracéles! For that at least I answer energetically,” 
affirmed the advocate of obseurantism, “ but on condition that 
the most absolute mystery is observed. The child shall pass for 
my niece—at least so I will let the good nuns think. Do not 
forget that the best of actions become detestable the moment 
the public gets hold of them. . . . . As for humanity, lie 
to it always; reserve the truth for God alone.” 


* * * . * * 

The shades of night are already melting away; joy of dawn, 
with what a mysterious breath dost thou stir up nature! The 
sky, after the storm, seems of an opaline blue—limpid, fresh, 
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moist, radiantly lucid. Even yet the rain-drops cover the grass 
with a fine net-work of crystalline meshes, gleaming on the 
brambles and in the heart of the pine boughs like clear pearls. 
Subtle and resinous odours begin to impregnate the air, 
diaphanous and transparent, and still not cold. A black and 
white magpie flies across the path from a tangle of furze. A 
hare starts from amongst the undergrowth, and, wild with 
fear, flies in a rapid series of skips to seek a shelter amidst the 
oak copse. Don Custodio’s horse’s hoofs sink softly into the fine 
turf, saturated with rain. 

Make as much haste as thou willest, oh, brave, white mare! 
thou canst not keep pace with the desires which stir the good 
apothecary’s heart. Not behind, but before him, sheltered on 
his breast, with infinite tenderness, he bears with him the poor 
village girl, Minia, half-fainting with terror, for even as her 
saviour arrived the knife gleamed above her throat, and she 
already believed that she was about to rejoin her holy patron in 
heaven. With tenderest care Don Custodio undid the rags 
which bound the victim’s hands and feet, and, wrapping her up 
in his riding-cloak, he now waited until the warmth of his pro- 
tection and the fresh air of early morning brought back the 
vital breath to Minia’s slender form. . . . . Meanwhile, 
as he gazed on her, he noted, one by one, the candid and pure 
face, the sweet and delicate mouth, the virginal outlines, and 
the infantile grace which already announced the charms of the 
woman. . . . . What mysterious happiness did not the 
apothecary then, for the first time, feel! Never before in his 
life had he thus pressed a maiden to his breast. His soul, 
overflowing with love, had never grown old, for it had never lost 
its strength either in passion or vice. Twice had the presence 
of young women under his roof perturbed for a moment the 
monotonous current of his existence, . . . . and twice those 
same women had deceived his secret hopes, one being led astray 
by a student, the other by a sergeant. . . . . The virility 
of his continent and studious youth—of his solitary manhood— 
rose in waves to Don Custodio’s throat, and almost choked him. 

As he watched the pretty, weak, and unhappy child, his 
respect and a trembling and intimate emotion surrounded her 
head with a fanciful aureole. 

* She will soon be strong and healthy again when once in the 
convent and with enough to eat. After ayear’s good treatment and 
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rest she will be a lovely creature. And if she likes, 

and she does not think me too old and ugly, then” ‘ 
At this point his heart danced like quicksilver, and a tenaing 
idea of resignation and sadness inspired the generous apothecary 
with this thought, “If not, . . . . I will regard her as 
my daughter; . . . . my daughter!” 

The argentine echo of the bell which summoned the villagers 
to early mass came, borne on the wings of the breeze, from 
Sta. Minia’s Shrine. The sun, as broad and red as a chalice 
lid, already appeared above the top of the hill. All around 
breathed peace, serenity, and beauty. Minia slowly opened her 
blue eyes at first in astonishment, which ended in a smile. 

It must have been the devil, who tangles everything, that drew 
a village woman’s attention to Don Custodio as he passed with 
Minia, half-hidden under the big cape of his cloak. From that 
day his fame as a murderer of maidens was firmly established. 
For what other purpose but to extract her fat did the 
apothecary bear her with him? In the course of a certain 
popular tumult which took place in Compostela the furious 
mob endeavoured to set fire to Don Custodio’s shop. Whenever 
he traversed the country on his way to Valeiro the children fled 
before him, smitten with the profoundest terror, and mothers 
hushed their children by saying in a low voice, “ Yonder comes 
Don Custodio on his white mare.”” The canon, aware of these 
rumours, rubbed his hands, seeing in them fresh confirmation of 
his theory of universal and irremediable stupidity. 


THE END. 
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Are they the gaffer and gammer of the 
literary weather clock, the one receding when the 
other advances? Or are they the Siamese twins 
of fiction, the one bleeding when the other is 
pricked? If they are incompatible, then which of the twain, in 
Mr. Gladstone’s phrase, is going to hold the field? Upon 
which, in Lord Salisbury’s, are we to put our money? If 
inseparable, what is their bond of vital connection? These are 


ables ? 


the questions one hears propounded every day—questions one 
would be inclined to call academic were they not hotly debated 
by the man in the street. In this new Battle of the Arts each 
side is eager for the fray and confident of victory. ‘“ None of 
your stuffy playhouses for me!” grunts your hook-lover, stagger- 
ing under his load from Mudie’s. “I’ve no time to waste on 
trashy novels,” pants your playgoer, elbowing his way into the 
pit of the Gaiety. It is given to few men to belong to both 
camps. Your constant reader can hartly be a frequent play- 
goer. Napoleon was both. But then that—among some other 
things—is the reason why he was Napoleon ; and even he tossed 
his novels, half-read, out of his carriage-window. There is, to 
be sure, a blameless hedonist of my acquaintance who is so 
resolved to make the best of both worlds that he takes a novel 
to the playhouse and reads it when the curtain is down; but 
then he is generally fast asleep when the curtain is up. This 
comes of trying, as Sancho Panza says, mezclar berzas con 
capachos, to mix up cabbages and baskets. 

True that the novel and drama have more in common than 
have cabbages and baskets. Each is a form of fiction—that is 
to say, a mode of telling lies in order to give pleasure. Each 
aims at exciting, the one in the reader, the other in the spectator, 
the same special sort of emotion, the esthetic emotion. What 
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is the special emotion which is to be called «esthetic? The 
epithet has fallen into disgrace of late; it has ridiculous asso- 
ciations with Mr. Dumaurier’s long-haired homuncules, Mr. 
Gilbert’s Bunthorne, and Mr. Oscar Wilde’s green carnations. 
But, pending the invention of a better, it must be used. The 
essential peculiarity, then, of the esthetic emotion is that it is 
an end in itself, not, like the others,a means toanend. Aisthetic 
emotion exists for its own sake, ordinary emotion as a stimulant 
toaction. Hence fiction, on the plane of practical conduct, is—so 
far as its direct results are concerned—useless. This was the real 
ground—though they themselves knew it not, and talked irrele- 
vantly of “ graven images” —of the objection which the Puritans 
took to it. The objection—for mankind is still divided into the 
two stranger nations, the contemplative and the active—survives 
to this day. Solon, according to Plutarch, after seeing Thespis 
act, asked him if he was not ashamed to tell so many lies be- 
fore such a number of people. We still have our Solons, who 
have an instinctive distrust of emotion that does not lead to 
action. When we see a man run over by an omnibus, the 
emotions of surprise, pain, compassion, prompt us to action; we 
hasten to pick him up. When the hero of a novel, as in 
M. Maupassant’s “ Fort Comme la Mort,” or of a play, as in a 
recent production of the Théatre Libre, is run over by an omnibus, 
we sit still and enjoy the incident. That is the difference between 
ordinary, or active, and esthetic, or inactive, emotion. 

But what, it is asked, has all this to do with the relation 
between novel and drama? Patience! I am coming to that. 
First, let us try and penetrate a little further into the true 
inwardness of esthetic emotion. Recent psychologists, as, for 
instance, Emile Hennequin, in his “ Critique Scientifique,” have 
tried to subdivide ordinary emotion into two elements. On the 
one hand there is the excitement, the mental exaltation which 
is its peculiar and constant character. On the other there is an 
additional mental phenomenon consisting in the formation of a 
certain number of images of pleasure or pain, which colour 
the other element, and so produce joy or grief, properly so called. 
In esthetic emotion this second element is reduced to a minimum. 
‘The images of pleasure or pain, which in thé case of ordinary 
emotion have all the intensity that the assurance of their reality 
gives them, now fade into insignificance by reason of our con- 
sciousness that their cause is not real. It is, in fact, just the 
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difference between fighting a duel and fencing with buttoned 
foils. 

Here, I think, is the real explanation of the seeming paradox, 
puzzling to so many generations of estheticians, that the re- 
presentation of painful things gives not pain but pleasure. The 
old explanation—that, for instance, adopted by Boileau when he 


wrote 
“Il n’est pas de serpent ni de monstre odieux 


Qui, par l’art imité, ne puisse plaire aux yeux,” 


that our pleasure was derived from the skill with which the 
artist imitated the serpent or the odious monster—must be aban- 
doned. Aristotle was nearer the truth when, in that theory of 
dramatic Katharsis about which Johnson and Boswell once 
talked such amazing nonsense, he said that tragedy “ purged” 
the emotions. Kant (Kritik der Urtheilskraft) hit the right nail 
on the head when he said, “The beautiful is the object of a 
disinterested satisfaction.” So did Schopenhauer in his theory 
of art—surely the most luminous theory ever put forward on 
this obscure subject—as life minus the will-to-live. In art, he 
said, “the world as will has been eliminated, and the world as 
representation alone remains.” With this light we may conceive 
the pleasure of fiction as something like the pleasure of foreign 
travel. Once abroad, the whole life around you becomes a 
pageant, of which you are a disinterested spectator. The world 
as will you have left behind you at Dover; at Calais only the 
world as representation remains. It is as though you read it 
in a book or saw it on the stage. You are experiencing esthetic 
emotion. 

And now for my point. A fundamental difference between 
novel and drama, underlying their superficial likeness as 
being both forms of fiction, is that the one excites purely 
zsthetic emotion, whereas the other does not. In the novel the 
minimising of the second element of emotion of which I have 
spoken—call it what you will: “purging” with Aristotle, 
“ disinterestedness” with Kant, “elimination of the will” with 
Schopenhauer—is possible in the printed novel to an extent to 
which it never can be possible in the acted drama. With the 
novel your emotion is not of the ordinary sort because of your 
complete certainty that the cause which excites it is fictitious. 
The mere fact that what you are regarding is a printed page, a 
collection of black signs on an oblong area of whiteness, is 
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sufficient to assure you of that. When you read of Oliver 
Bertin being run over by the omnibus you have not even for a 
second the impulse to rush to his assistance, for it is no omnibus 


you are looking at, but a vellow-covered object “on grey paper 
with blunt type.” You are, to be sure, illuded—if you were 
not, you would have no emotion at all-—but there are so many 
attendant circumstances to correct your illusion that you are 
never duped by it. In the playhouse those correctives are at once 
diminished in number, and with the more unsophisticated 
spectators cease to exist altogether. To convince yourself of 
this you have only to go to the Adelphi or the Surrey and hear 
the gallery boys hiss the villain of the play. And here I may 
point out, in passing, that the Legislature in retaining the 
censorship of the stage while abolishing that of the press has 
been by no means so illogical as hostile critics have supposed. 
For the Legislature, though doubtless quite innocent of any 
esthetic theory of the subject, has really been actuated by the 
dim consciousness that the will-to-live cannot be eliminated 
from the acted play as it can from the printed page, that the 
emotions aroused in the playhouse cannot be purely disinterested 
or “esthetic,” are, in fact, constantly approximating to 
* ordinary” emotions—the emotions which lead to action. 

For example, I open at random the novel of “ Rosalynde,” 


by Thomas Lodge, and I read: 


“ With that they rose up, and marched forward till towards the even, and 
then coming into a fuir valley (compassed with mountains, whereon grew 
many pleasant shrubs), they might descry where two flocks of sheep did 
feed. Then, looking about, they might perceive where an old shepherd 
sat, and with him a young swain, under a covert most pleasantly situated. 
The ground where they sat was diapered with Flora’s riches, as if she 
meant to wrap Tellus in the glory of her vestments; round about, in the 
form of an amphitheatre, were most curiously planted pine trees, inter- 
seamed with lemons and citrons, which with the thickness of their boughs so 
shadowed the place that Pheebus could not pry into the secrets of that 
arbour, so united were the tops with so thick a closure that Venus might 
there in her jollity have dallied unseen with her dearest paramour. Fast 
by, to make the place more gorgeous, was there a fount so crystalline and 
clear that it seemed Diana with her Dryades and Hamadryades had that 
spring as the secret of all their bathings. In this glorious arbour sat 
these two shepherds seeing their sheep feed, playing on their pipes many 
pleasant tunes, and from music and melody falling into much amorous 
chat; drawing more nigh, we might desery the countenance of the one to 
be full of sorrow, his face to be the very portraiture of discontent, and his 
eyes full of woes, that living he seemed to die.” 


This is the origin of the scene between Rosalind, Celia, and 
the love-lorn shepherd in As You Like It; but how different is 
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the emotional effect of that scene on the stage! From the book 
vou get a dreamy, languorous, purely esthetic emotion, there it 
is all world as representation ; on the stage, too, you have world 


as representation in Shakespeare’s lines, in the “ make-up,” in 
the dresses, in the false lighting, in the scenery, in the artificial 
perspective of the theatre. But you have also world as will: 
real people, of flesh and blood, who may be suffering from a cold 
in the head, or from a tiff with the stage-manager. -You will 
note Miss Ada Rehan’s gait, the pretty face of the lady who 
plays Celia, the faint Yankee accent of the shepherd. These 
things, too, cause you emotion, but it is ordinary, not esthetic, 
emotion. 

And observe that I am choosing an illustration peculiarly 
favourable to the drama. The proportion of esthetic to 
ordinary emotion, resulting from an acted play, is very much 
greater, for instance, at the Lyceum than it is at the Gaiety. 
The esthetic emotion excited by Wolsey’s downfall and 
Katherine’s woes far outweighs the ordinary emotion excited 
by the personalities of Mr. Henry Irving and Miss Ellen Terry. 
But in a Gaiety burlesque the world as representation—e.g., the 
story of Cinderella—is to the world as will—e.g., allusions to the 
County Council, the Divorce Court, and the favourites for the 
Epsom Spring Meeting—in Falstaff’s proportion of a ha’porth 
of bread to an intolerable deal of sack. Your emotion is no 
longer wsthetic, no longer “ purged” or “ disinterested.” And 
the success of Gaiety burlesque, not to mention the triumph of 
music-hall “art,” is sufficient proof that, as a nation, we 
English do not eagerly seek purely esthetic emotion. 

If, then, the highest art is that which gives us the most 
disinterested emotion, which shows us life most effectually 
purged of the will, we must rank the novel above the drama. 
The same classification is arrived at, even if one neglects the 
Schopenhauerian analysis, and merely considers the two forms 
of literature, in the old superficial way, as imitations of life. 
To begin with, the novelist has ar enormous advantage in 
leisure of method, in scope of survey. He is not hampered, like 
the dramatist, with rigid limitations of time (two to three 
hours) and space (a few square yards of stage). This was, 
undoubtedly, one of the reasons which induced Fielding to 
abandon the stage for the novel; the fact—I am quoting from 
his preface to “ Joseph Andrews”—of “its action being more 
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extended and comprehensive, containing a much larger circle 
of incidents, and introducing a greater variety of characters.” 
Indeed, this distinction between the two is so patent, so pike- 
staff plain, that I shrink from dwelling upon it lest I fall into 
the same error as that “ jargonic judge,” encountered by young 
Benjamin Disraeli, at Gibraltar, who was “ever illustrating the 
obvious, explaining the evident, and expatiating on the common- 
place.” But one point may, perhaps, be insisted on without 
reproach. It is this, that the novelist has the aid, denied to the 
dramatist, of a silent collaborator—namely, his reader. After all, 
he only begins what we complete. It is we who compose for 
ourselves the scenes which his narrative merely suggests. For 
example, to suggest to us a moonlit landscape, Horace (for 
poet and novelist are here, of course, one) has only to use two 
little words—imminente luna—our imagination does all the rest, 
whereas the poor dramatist has actually to provide a canvas 
moon for us, with a magic-lantern behind it, and what the 
ridiculous result of that is Mr. Herkomer has recently told us. 
(I sometimes suspect that when Shakespeare made Katharine and 
Petruchio fall to quarrelling about the moon, whether it was 
the moon or whether it was the sun, he was poking sly fun 
at the ambiguous character of stage moons. But this is a 
digression.) Now the dramatist, too, has a silent collaborator, 
but a very different sort of collaborator—one who, instead of 
aiding the joint work, hinders it at every turn, limits its range, 
impoverishes it, sometimes even stultifies it. This collaborator 
is that all-important entity known to Pope as “the many- 
headed monster,” to M. Francisque Sarcey and Mr. Clement 
Scott as “the great public,” the playhouse audience. Here 
you have the great stumbling-block of the unhappy dramatist, 
and the reason why the drama is one of the arts not quite fine. 
He must—otherwise his works will never get themselves played, or 
at any rate played through—be practically of the same mind as 
his audience. The novelist, face to face with his reader, is on 
not less than equal terms; they are man to man. The reader 
is even at a slight disadvantage ; he may be beguiled or intimi- 
dated. Anything “in print” imposes on the unsophisticated. 
In the playhouse the tables are turned, the spectators out- 
number the playwright ; they are hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
to one. So, if he does not offer them what harmonises with 
their preconceptions, let him look to it; if not, if he runs 
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counter to their prejudices without preparation or apology, 
then it is he who is voted in the wrong and left in a 
minority of one. We are unwilling to admit that so many 
sensibilities, so many intelligences, divers experiences, united, 
without preliminary concert, in a common impression, are 
not surer guarantees of the possible and the real than 
the mind of a single man. As the French proverb puts it, 
there is some one wiser than the wisest individual—namely, 
Monsieur Tout-le-Monde. Now, Monsieur Tout-le-Monde con- 
fronts the dramatist with this rigorous alternative—be like 
me, or be not at all. 

What this inexorable Monsieur is like Mr. Henry James 
paints for us, with essential truth underlying the whimsical 
exaggerations of the picture, by means of one of his personages 
in “ The Tragic Muse.” 


“The essentially brutal nature of the modern audience is still more 
perceived when it is properly analysed: the omniun gatherum of the 
population of a big commercial city, at the hour of the day when their 
taste is at its lowest, flocking out of hideous hotels and restaurants, gorged 
with food, stupefied with buying and selling and with all the other sordid 
speculations of the day, squeezed together in a sweltering mass, disap- 
pointed in their seats, timing the author, timing the actor, wishing to get 
their money back op the spot, before eleven o'clock. Fancy putting the 
exquisite before such a tribunal as that! There’s not even a question of 
it. The dramatist wouldn’t if he could, and in nine cases out of ten he 
couldn't if he would. He has to make the basest concessions. One of 
his principal canons is that he must enable his spectators to catch the 
suburban trains, which stop at 11.30. What would you think if any other 
artist—the painter or the novelist—whose governing forces should be the 
dinner and the suburban trains? What can you do with a character, 
with an idea, with a feeling, between dinner and the suburban trains ? 
You can give a gross, rough sketch of them, but how liitle you touch 
them, how bald you leave them! What crudity compared to what the 
novelist does !” 


This, I say, is in the main a true picture. If we inquire, as, 
for instance, M. Jules Lemaitre inquires, a little more closely 
than suited the purpose of Mr. James’s story into the mental 
characteristics of the “ brutal” audience, we shall be able to 
enumerate them on the fingers of one hand. First, the 
audience insists upon being “ interested”—in the most vulgar 
sense of the word. It must have a definite, obvious action ; 
has no eye for side-lights, sub-indications, hinted or veiled 
effects, the fugitive, the vague, the crepuscular. In other 
words the dramatist is compelled to deform life, by presenting 
only its framework, muscles, and main arteries, to the neglect 
of its delicate tissues, its half-invisible blushes, silent palpita- 
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tions, minute nerve-thrills. ‘Then the audience, being a crowd, 
has the moral exigencies of a crowd—born of that hypocrisy 
which makes every man, in public, anxious to seem better than 
he really is. Hence a blind, implacable opposition to any 
drama which attacks conventional ethics, the current moral 
ideals of the crowd—the opposition which Dumas fils used to 
encounter in Paris before he had educated his public; the 
opposition which Ibsen has recently encountered in every capital 
of Europe. Again, the audience is no philosopher, is not accus- 
tomed to consider life as the struggle of natural forces; must 
have “sympathy” for the dramatist’s personages. Still less 
is the audience pessimist: it does not believe in “nature red in 
tooth and claw,” or in the horrible injustice of the scheme of 
things, must have “ poetic justice,” vice punished and virtue 
rewarded, “happy endings.” Lastly, the audience brings to 
the playhouse a mass of prejudices—Bacon called them the 
“Tdols of the Market Place” (the Baconian “Idol of the 
Theatre” is quite another thing)—as, for instance, in the matter 
of history, which must always be the picture history of Mrs. 
Markham. ‘There exists for the theatre,” says Flaubert in 
** Bouvard et Pécuchet,” “a conventional history which nothing 
can upset. Louis XI. must always be kneeling before the 
figures in his hat; Henri IV. must be always jovial; Mary 
Stuart always in tears. . 

With all these restrictions upon his art, restrictions galling 
enough behind the footlights, far worse in front of them, the 
playwright cannot hope to compete successfully with the 
novelist. On the one hand life is every day becoming more 
complex, subtle, high-strung, neurotic, hyper-esthetised, and 
therefore every day more recalcitrant to the rough and ready 
handling of the stage. On the other, the novel is becoming every 
day a more delicate, more finely sensitised instrument, responsive 
to every, the lightest, touch. Ars est homo additus nature, said 
(in anticipation, by the way, of a famous definition of M. Zola’s) 
the great Jacobean philosopher: it pleases us because it is a 
revelation, or rather a refraction, of the artist’s personality, and 
how much greater scope has that personality, embodied in what 
we call style, in the novel than in the drama! One has only to 
place the names of any foremost men in the two crafts in juxta- 
position—say George Meredith alongside Arthur Pinero—to 
smile at the hopeless absurdity of the comparison. 
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What is the inevitable conclusion? Surely this: that if the 
drama is to be a worthy rival of the novel it must resolve to 
think only of itself and not for a second of its audience; it must 
work out its own salvation in absolute indifference to the 
requirements of the “ great public.” That is to say, it must be 
content with an appeal to the small public—in the classification of 
La Bruyére, to the habiles, instead of, as now, to the simples— 
it must insist upon getting itself written without that terrible 
“collaborator” who has so long been its Old Man of the Sea. 
It is in response to this need that we have seen “ Independent 
Theatres” organised, with varying success, in every great 
city—in Paris, in Berlin, in Munich, in Hamburg, in Zurich, 
in Amsterdam, in Copenhagen, in London, and now, one hears, 
in New York. It is only by abjuring that stifling, deadening 


creed, 
The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give, 


by recognising that the drama’s laws are conditioned, like the 
laws of any other fine art, by the medium it works in and 
by no mortal thing else, that the playwright can ever hope to 
hold his own with the novelist. 


A. B. Wak Ley. 

















FATHER BLANCHET’S COMMISSION. 


By Jacques Normanp. 





I. 


JOUR; five; six; seven. Seven o’clock. Mechani- 
} cally, methodically, Joseph Blanchet rose every 
morning at the last stroke. 

He gave an hour to his toilet, an hour to his 
newspaper, and half an hour to his breakfast. 
After a twenty minutes’ walk, always through the same streets, 
at five minutes to ten he reached the museum of X., where 
he was attendant, and saluted Madame Guarrigues, the door- 
keeper. 

“ Good day, Madame Guarrigues !” 

“Good day, Monsieur Blanchet.” 

A few words rapidly exchanged about the weather followed, 
then he went up to the picture gallery, and found himself at his 
post just as the clock was striking ten. 

Sixty years old, tall, spare, pale, his supple form wearing 
the quiet, half-military uniform of our National Museum 
attendants, Blanchet had nothing about him of the jovial, 
bragging, and classic old under-officer. He did not smoke. 
He did not drink. He did not swear. He had a sweet, slow 
voice, and talked little. He was thin, bold, and dignified. He 
wore a large ring on the little finger of his long, genteel hand. 
His silver eye-glasses, swinging from right to left over the front 
of his uniform, gave him a touch of clerical dandyism. His 
head was melancholy, with its moustache still black, but thin. 
There is nothing to say of his nose; but, by way of contrast, 
his eyes were wandering, timid, undecided, and shining with 
constant pre-occupation. 

Upon each cheek, at the same height, was a round bluish- 
brown scar, around which his beard, carefully shaven elsewhere, 
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left a few white hairs. A ball had passed through his mouth, 
breaking out two teeth on each side, for, though there were 
small signs of it, Blanchet had been in special service in the 
artillery. He had come out of it chief quarter-master, decorated 
with the Legion of Honour and with a military medal, not to 
mention his medals from the Crimea and Italy, and he wore 
these honours with some coquetry. 

His commission! His duty! These two words had ruled 
his whole life. He was born scrupulous and obedient. When 
a child he was always first in bis class and the last to leave it. 
The fear of not knowing his lesson weighed upon him; he rose 
in the night to study it, said it to himself all along the road 
till the last minute, going back to the book at the least hesita- 
tion. He believed he knew it, he did know it in truth, but 
at the moment of reciting, the fear of doing badly seized him 
by the throat; he lost his head, trembled, stammered, and the 
master, attributing to idleness what was only an excess of zeal, 
sent him back to his seat in disgrace; the poor little fellow was 
in continual torture. 

In the regiment he had the same scruples, further increased 
by responsibility, the least command assuming a peculiar im- 
portance in his eyes. It was even worse still when he became 
corporal, and then quarter-master. He was responsible not 
only for himself but for others. The drills in the court of the 
quarter or polygon, the inspection of the stores, the appearance 
of the men, the care of the horses, were all so many anxieties 
even in time of peace; but in war! when an order misunderstood 
or improperly executed might have such serious consequences, 
the burden was crushing. 

When there were rumours of a surprise, and his captain 
would say to him in the evening, “You know, Blanchet, 
to-morrow morning I count upou you, keep your eye open,” 
the poor fellow endured unutterable terror. Keep his eye open! 
Oh, yes, he would keep his eyes open; he would not close them 
all night, in spite of fatigue. The words, “I count upon you” 
entered his brain like gimlets. For fear of forgetting the order 
he would write it down, and read it over and over by candle- 
light in his tent. When the commission had been scrupulously 
fulfilled, and his captain had said to him, “ That is just right 
Blanchet,” he began to breathe once more. 

But what battery was like his! It was cited as a model for 
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the whole regiment. Blanchet was adored by his supenors, 
their confidence in him never having been deceived. His 
comrades laughed a little among themselves about “ Father 
Commission,” as they jokingly called him, but they honoured 
and loved him, and would have died for him. 

This was well proved at Gravelotte, where the humble under- 
officer became a hero. A division of the battery, two pieces, had 
just been placed in a corner of a wood, in a very exposed 
position. Soon seen by the enemy, it received the converging 
and overwhelming fire of two united batteries. The lieutenant 
in command falls, saying, “‘ Blanchet, take the command, and 
stand by till the last man, do you hear? till the last man!” and 
then he dies. Blanchet feels a deep shiver run down his back, 
not from fear, he does not think of that, but at becoming chief 
of the section. He obliged to take the initiative, obliged to 
make decisions, to order the fire, to change the position of the 
guns! What a responsibility! But the order has been given 
him—till the last man; this part of it, at least, is distinct, and 
he is glad. His two poor cannons fiercely oppose the hurricane 
of shell falling around them. Four gunners of the left piece 
are carried away at one blow; a second after, the right piece is 
dismounted. It makes no difference! They will hold the place 
with what remains. Blanchet aims every shot himself, quietly 
and coldly as at a military school. Electrified by his example, 
the gunners are marvels of courage and coolness. Soon the 
place is no longer tenable, the ground is upheaved and laid 
waste, almost all the men lie on the ground, dead or frightfully 
mutilated. But Blanchet does not dream of retreat, he has his 
commission and he will execute it. 

An officer arrives at full speed: “ Back, back! You will all 
be massacred!” And Blanchet, unmoved, replies, “I was told 
to stand till the last man; there are still four of us; I was 
waiting.” 


Il. 


Thus, at precisely ten o’clock, Father Blanchet entered room 
No. 3, the museum being composed of four rooms in all. He 
first drew his checked handkerchief from his pocket, folded it 
once, put it carefully upon his chair, the only piece of furniture 
on that sea of waxed floor, and then sat down till noon. From 
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noon till one o’clock he walked through the rooms, his hands 
behind his back, and yawning from time to time. Each turn 
took two hundred and forty steps, a hundred and twenty going 
and a hundred and twenty coming back. At one end was a 
copy of the “ Rape of the Sabines,” given by the Ministry, at 
the other an immense fresco by Pontchabannes, the great 
master and one of the local glories. From one to two he 
rested; from two till four he took alternate walks and rests. 
His orders forbade him to read or sleep; he did neither. On 
the contrary, he kept himself at the disposition of the public, 
and ready to answer all questions. As to speaking first or 
prolonging a conversation, as certain free and affable attendants 
do, he had never dreamed of such a thing. 

Although X. is counted among the large cities of France, 
visitors at the museum were rare, and Blanchet often remained 
his six hours of service quite alone, without speaking to a 
living soul. He stayed there, in the intense quiet of the empty 
rooms, not thinking much about anything, contemplating the 
tip of his shoe, casting absent glances at the pictures, which he 
knew by heart, or occasionally raising his eyes to:the upper part 
of the windows, through which he saw a large elm moving 
against a patch of sky. 

And he did not dislike this monotonous life ; on the contrary, 
he was very happy. Was it not his duty to wait there without 
doing anything? He did nothing, and had no responsibility ; 
what more could he ask? 

At the first stroke of four the old man took up the handker- 
chief placed on the chair at his arrival, shook it twice, to efface 
any wrinkles his weight had left in it, carefully refolded it, put 
it into his pocket, descended the stairs, and passed before the 
door-keeper. 

“Good day, Madame Guarrigues.” 

“Good day, Monsieur Blanchet.” 

After half-an-hour’s walk he re-entered his modest lodging, 
consisting of a tiny kitchen and two chambers, one occupied by 
himself, the other by Charlot, his nephew, an urchin of six 
years, son of a brother whom he had dearly loved, and whom 
he had lost. The mother had married again, abandoning the 
child. Blanchet took him under his protection, put him into 
school, and in many ways denied himself for the poor little 
fellow. This was another duty, and he fulfilled it carefuliy. 

D 
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Well, he could scarcely make ends meet, and Blanchet, 
already attendant at the museum during the day, had also been 
obliged to take a place for the evening from the manager of 
the Grand Theatre. ‘ 

The theatre of X. was open three times a week—Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Sundays. There, also, his commission was 
easy, and he had no responsibility. 

That was what he desired above everything. He had suffered 
too much in the past. He took the tickets and gave checks— 
nothing more. At the theatre he wore no uniform, but, dressed 
in black, with a white cravat and a wide red ribbon in his 
buttonhole, overawed the gamins in the pit, or in case of dis- 
putes about seats, or of discussions between spectators and box- 
openers, represented the company with dignity, while saying 
never a word. 


III. 


Blanchet had led this happy, monotonous existence for fifteen 
years without incident, when one evening, after the entertain- 
ment, the director, M. Sylviani, an old Italian tenor, who had 
left the stage on account of growing flesh, called him into his 
private room. 

Blanchet was startled by this unusual summons, and obeyed 
it trembling. Had he committed some fault? been guilty of 
some negligence in his service ? 

“ Father Blanchet,” said M. Sylviani, with a strong accent, 
* vou are an honest man, an old soldier.” 

Blanchet straightened his tall form. 

“Can I count upon your devotion in a difficult situation, 
requiring extreme quickness and coolness fr” 

“Sir,” said Blanchet, reassured on the one hand but anxious 
on the other. 

“You know that in accordance with the new police regula- 
tions,” said the director, with ill-concealed contempt, “I have 
been obliged to make numerous changes in the theatre. Among 
other improvements I have increased the exits, for fear of 
disaster, the most important being that in the fourth gallery. 
I must have a sure man; his duty will be simple.” 

At this word “duty” Blanchet lifted his head, scenting 
danger. 
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“ The door is closed ordinarily, it will simply be necessary to 
open it with this key, at the first alarm,” and saying this 
M. Sylviani picked up a key from his desk. 

“Tcan count on you, canI not?” Father Blanchet felt the 
well-known shiver run down his back. A new responsibility ! 
And such a responsibility! The lives of a large number of 
people in his hands. Truly it would be hard to refuse. This 
confidence flattered his military honour. Besides, during the 
five years of his directorship M. Sylviani had been very kind to 
him, never missing an opportunity to say a word in passing, 
even bowing first, with the theatrical gesture of an old tenor 
who has sung La Dame Blanche,and who knows what it is to be 
an old soldier. 

It made no difference; in spite of all that he would refuse. 
No, no more responsibility! He had had enough ! 

He was about to reply when M. Sylviani, negligently turning 
the key on the end of his finger, added, “ Naturally this service 
being more delicate, I increase your pay by thirty francs a 
mouth.” ‘Thirty francs a month! What a resource for himself 
and his dear little Charlot. Just lately the child had been ill; 
there had been bills from the doctor and druggist, and he was 
behind in school dues. Thirty francs a month! That would 
soon put him afloat, and enable him to do many pleasant things 
for the dear little boy, for it was of him alone that the good 
man thought. 

In fact, what was there frightful about that commission ? 
Do accidents happen? To others, perhaps; but to one’s self, 
never. Besides, what coiffd be more simple? A door to open, 
and that was all. Come, neither for Charlot nor for himself 
had he the right to refuse such a prize; it would be weakness, 
still more, cowardice. 

At this thought Blanchet hesitated no longer. “ Very well, 
sir, and I thank you for all your kindness.” 

He extended his hand and took the key. Strange! It 
seemed icy. 


IV. 
The uext day Blanchet was installed in his place in the 


fourth gallery. During the play he was to remain seated, clear 
at the end, opposite the stage. By leaning forward a good deal 
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he could see a little corner of the scenery. In this position he 
overlooked the entire room; not a movement could escape him. 
He looked down upon the orchestra, the pit, the balcony chairs, 
and the stalls. Up in the fourth gallery the audience were 
crowded together, those in the front row leaning on their 
elbows, in an easy attitude, the rest sitting very straight and 
trying to see between or over the heads of those in front. They 
were like long chaplets of human lives, each bead of which had 
its own movement. They reflected the emotions excited by the 
piece; they all stirred, laughed, and wept at the same time. 
Here and there were impassive, heavy faces, which nothing seemed 
to affect, and which gave an idea of man’s lowest animal nature. 
Divided into three groups, one in the centre and one in each 
wing, the hired clappers applauded automatically, at a sign 
from their leader, then, ceasing suddenly, resumed their 
careless positions, crossing their arms over the worn velvet 
railing in front of them. In this high part of the theatre the 
chandeliers close by threw a blinding glare, fully lighting up 
these human faces, while, way down, down yonder, the orchestra 
seemed half plunged in darkness, and a crowd of heads, 
shoulders, and arms moved confusedly. 

The door with the opening of which Blanchet was charged 
communicated with a staircase leading directly to the street. 
It was a large, double, folding door, painted white and trimmed 
in gold. Above it, on a rough glass transparency, lighted by 
gas jets, blazed in large and plain letters the following 
warning : 

Tuts Door Open 
ONLY 
In Casg oF AccIDENT. 


From his chair Blanchet saw this door just in front of him. 
Two strides would take him to it. Scrupulous as he was, his 
first care had been to try the key. It worked in the lock 
beautifully. Two turns and the door would open. Really, this 
was an easy thing! And Blanchet was annoyed at himself the 
first evening for having hesitated to accept a commission so 
simple that a child might execute it. Nevertheless his mind 
was pre-occupied while at the museum the next day. He felt 
pleased with the responsibility. Assuredly, if some accident 
should happen he would not wait a second to perform his duty. 
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Two strides—cric, crac! and the door would be open, and the 
audience would rush out and down stairs. He, like a captain 
on his ship, would wait till the last, watching that no one 
should be left behind. But is one ever sure that at the last 
moment nothing will interfere with given orders? In the 
midst of one of those sudden, unreasonable panics often 
occurring in theatres, who knows if there would be time to 
reach the door, to take the key, put it in the lock, and then, and 
then, if by some strange chance, unlike:y, but possible, he 
should not have the key ? 

And mechanically, wholly absorbed in this thought while 
walking back and forth through the vast rooms of the deserted 
museum, he kept slipping his hand into the pocket of his red- 
banded trousers with a feverish start. Ob, it was there; he 
had it! A feeling of relief spread through his whole being, but 
it did not last leng. Twenty, thirty times he unconsciously 
went through the same performance. Ah, he would be careful 
of that key. Think of it! Whatatrust! He must not let it 
escape him. At this idea Blanchet trembled from head to foot ; 
cold beads stood on his forehead; he looked about him, he was 
alone in No. 1, facing a ‘‘ Leda,” who fixed her stupid eyes upon 
him. Come, it was idiotic to have such foolish fears. The 
silent room echoed with his forced laugh, and as the clock 
struck four he went whistling to his chair, to pick up his folded 
handkerchief, as usual. The handkerchief was not there. For 
the first time in fifteen years he had forgotten to put it theres 
When he reached home Blanchet was feverish; he had certainly 
done wrong to accept this position; he had presumed upon his 
strength and coolness. Yes, but thirty francs a month; but 
Charlot! 

Before retiring he went to kiss the little fellow, who was 
sound asleep, his fair hair thrown over his pillow. In moving 
he had uncovered himself a little, and the old soldier bent his 
tall form over him and re-arranged the clothes. Ah, he would 
be still better off, the dear little boy, he would be still warmer, 
if he should put over him a certain blue ‘quilt he had seen 
displayed by a novelty merchant. With thirty francs more a 
month he could easily buy the pretty quilt. Come, it was 
foolish, it was cowardly, always to worry so. And at his age! 
He would get agcustomed to this duty; in a week he would 
think no more about it. 
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Gently, with a mother’s care, Blanchet lightly kissed the 
brow of the child, then went to bed in the next room, taking 
care to put the key on the table, near his matches and close 
to the candle. But he was a long time in going to sleep. He 
had scarcely closed his eyes when he seemed to see very clearly 
in front of him this inscription in black letters on a white 
background : 

Tuis Door Open 


ONLY 
In Case or AccrpEnrT. 

Flaming and dancing, it entered his brain; and next morning 
when he woke, during his toilet, his breakfast, and his cus- 
tomary walk, at the museum, everywhere, and all the time, it 
continued to worry him. The eight words composing the 
inscription jostled each other in his head, and crowded upon 
his lips. He analysed them, turned them about, and weighed 
them one by one. 

Door—Opren—Oniy—In Case or AccIDENT. 

It seems that a theatre always ends by burning sooner or 
later, and his might be the next one to burn. He must then be 
on the watch, he must foresee this accident absolutely. His 
orders irritated him, since they could only be carried out under 
certain determined conditions. If sucha thing should come to 
pass; if such an event should occur; if—if—if. Oh, what 
torture for a scrupulous man like him! Always to wait; 
always to keep asking himself if, the event occurring, he would 
in no way fail in his duty. It was like holding a loaded gun to 
one’s shoulder, with finger on the trigger, for days, months, 
and years, without knowing if it could be fired when the right 
time came. The way would-be to fire immediately, if only 
to see. 

“ Where are the frescos by Pontchabannes, if you please ?” 

A fair, foreign-looking man stood before Blanchet. 

Ah! Yes! The museum—a visitor. He was forgetting 
everything now, With a quick gesture he gave the desired 
information, then began again his feverish walk. 

From that time, little by little, a slow and curious working 
of morbid conscientiousness filled Blanchet’s mind, with a 
persistent longing to know if, in the moment of danger, he 
would be able to carry out his orders properly. There were 
but two motions to make: to go to the door and open it. Yes, 
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but would he be sufficiently cool, and would he have the 
necessary time? Would nothing happen to prevent or paralyse 
him? Oh, only to be sure of himself. To know that at the 
desired moment he would do his duty. 

A week, two weeks passed by. His mind was greatly 
troubled, he became sad and mute; he sat at his post at the 
theatre, pale, pre-occupied, and haunted by this one thought. 

He looked blackly at the spectators in the fourth gallery; he 
ended by being angry at all those people who came there for 
their own pleasure and for his torture; he regarded them as 
enemies ; he positively hated them. What great harm would it 
do, after all, if they were in some danger? Why did they come 
there and expose themselves wantonly for pleasure? 

Gradually he accustomed himself to the possibility of an 
accident, which he thought a natural thing—even desirable. 
He would be certain then, and would see how it would pass off. 
He would be free from this enervating indecision. But an 
accident only comes when it wills. Ah! If he could only help 
ita little. How? But he was going mad to think of such a 
thing! Whynot? An accident which would not be one—rather 
a trial accident—a kind of general rehearsal which would prove 
him ready, quite ready, if the necessity came. But how could 
he manage it? Nothing easier, if he is willing to do it. A 
simple ery of “ Fire” from himself, Blanchet, during the per- 
formance—a little confusion, a little, just a little beginning of a 
panic—then, immediately to rise from his chair—two strides— 
the key in the lock—that key which he has with him always, 
always—the door open. Soon the audience calm down, reassured ; 
each one resumes his seat, and all is over. At least he would 
know if he was physically able to execute the orders given him. 
Oh, no, no! he will not resist this mad desire which torments 
him; he does not resist it, and one evening—— 

This evening he arrives earlier than usual. The room is still 
wrapped in half-obscurity, but be knows his way well. It is 
decided ; it shall be to-night. He seats himself at his post. No 
one is there; he is quite alone. Listen! There is a roar in the 
passage; it rises louder and louder. It is they, the people for 
the fourth gallery. The chandeliers and foot-lights shine out, 
and the transparency. Ah! The transparency will serve a 
purpose to-night. The crowd press against each other and seat 
themselves on their benches. There they are, that hated line of 
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heads; they are calm now. Patience! They will move and 
struggle comically soon enough. Ah! There is the orchestra 
leader in his desk. They have played the overture, the curtain 
rises, the actors go and come upon the stage. Wait a moment 
till they reach the end of the first act. How long it takes! At 
last the time has come. He lifts his tall figure to its full height 
and abruptly shouts, “ Fire!” 

Everything happens just as he foresaw. There is hesitation, 
there is panic, and the crowd struggle. Now itis his turn. Two 
strides, he is before the door, his hand in his pocket to find the 
key. What? What does it mean? He does not feel it; it is 
not there. In his other pocket then? It is not there either! 
But this is impossible! Has he forgotten it? Is it lost? 
Stolen? The people rush forward crying: 

“Guard, open the door! Break it in!” Blanchet hopes to 
calm them, and responds: 

“Tt is nothing; it was I who called. There is no fire; it was 
just to see.” 

They do not listen; the panic grows. Suddenly the gas is 
extinguished and darkness reigns. There is a great cry of 
despair, followed by crushing sounds and groans. The key, 
the cursed key ! 

Crowded and jostled, Blanchet feels his hand on the railing 
of the fourth gallery; he thinks of the orchestra way down, 
down yonder. No, he will not survive the disaster for which 
he is responsible, and, springing into space, cries: 

“Tt is my fault ; it was I—it was I!” 


V. 


Four, five, six, seven o'clock! That is a clear and well- 
known sound; this is his chamber; he extends his arm and 
feels the key. It is a dream, then, God be thanked! But he 
wants no more such dreams; he would go mad. 

He rises, dresses, descends to the street, goes to M. Sylviani’s 
residence, and rings. No one answers. They must rise late at 
the director’s. Finally the door opens. 

** Monsieur Sylviani f” 

“ He is asleep.” 

*T wish to see him.” 

“Impossible.” 





~~ 
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At the sound of voices M. Sylviani appears in his night- 
clothes, his eyes swollen and puffed with sleep—a comical sight. 

“Ts it you, Blanchet? What, what—the theatre ?” 

“No, sir, nothing has happened at the theatre; it is I; it is 
this commission. I cannot keep it any longer; do you under- 
stand? I cannot take it.” And he hands him the key. 

“ Did you come and disturb me for this ?” 

“ Pardon me, sir, but I could not endure such a responsibility 
any longer, I was too much afraid.” 

The old tenor, who has sung La Dame Blanche, smiled scorn- 
fully. Could it be possible, and for an old soldier? He could 
not understand it. Then, after a moment, feeling that he would 
catch cold in his light attire, he said, coldly and severely : 

“Very well, M. Blanchet, from to-day you are no longer in 
my employ.” 

He took the key and hastened into his room. 

Blanchet went down the stairs. His place was lost, and it 
was hard; but much better this than that terrible commission. 
At least he was delivered from that! 

VI. 

A few days later, as Blanchet, who had again taken up his 
peaceful way of life, reached the museum in the morning, Madame 
Guarrigues, with hair half-dressed, flushed and excited, rushed 
from her lodge. “ Well, M. Blanchet, what an event it was!” 

“ What event, Madame Guarrigues f” 

“Can it be possible that you do not know? Read it quick!” 
She put a newspaper into his hands. Blanchet calmly put on 
his eye-glasses and read. A terrible fire that very night at the 
Grand Theatre. In spite of new precautions there were a 
number of victims, especially in the fourth gallery, the man 
placed at the door having been knocked down by the crowd 
before he could open it. 

“There is a misfortune,” continued Madame Guarrigues, “a 
real misfortune.” 

But Blanchet, without emotion, and shaking his head, simply 
murmured these words: 

“ What an opportunity !” 

Entirely absorbed in his own thought he saw but one thing— 
he had withdrawn in time; another man, not he, had failed in 
his commission. 











OSCAR WILDE. 
By Joun E. Bartas. 
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SSIGH genius is always symbolic or typical. The 
subject of this sketch is a perfect type. In life, 
in style, in thought he is the artist among us. 

His growth has been harmonious ease; and 
its ultimate flower, perfection, put forth without 
an effort. His instinct revealed itself to him from the first as 
naturally as the instinct of a honey-bee, and became a conscious 
purpose as surely as the art of a sculptor. From the first he 
was a critic in art, and he is now the artist of criticism. 

Concentration and universality are great gifts not often found 
together; the gift of the creative artist is not often united in 
one person with the gift of the sterile critic. Oscar Wilde has 
both: he can make beautiful things of a distinct type ; he can 
enjoy beautiful things of every type. The milk and honey of 
Palestine, the wine and olives of Hellas, the jade-green worm- 
wood of modern France, are familiar food to him, and through 
the palate thrill the soul; and he has written “ Charmides,” 
and “ The Garden of Eros,” and “ Dorian Gray.” 

But he has said himself that he holds the critic greater than 
the artist; holds him who dwells in the palace greater than 
him who builds it. And, indeed, to enjoy may be better than to 
create, for full enjoyment can only come after creation. After 
making the world God rested on the seventh day, and blessed 
all that He had made. And that day He hallowed. - He who 
enjoys the palace is greatest, but he must make it himself. 

Yet God began, doubtless, to create again upon the Monday: 
there were other worlds to make or to direct. 

Criticism is repose after creation, but creation is the six days’ 
work of God—creation and destruction. 

Contemplation, therefore, may be best in man; but art 
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creation is necessary also to the divine in man. Creation is 
necessary and contemplation delightful to God and man alike. 
We all must make something. Most of us have to build houses 
or bridges of brick and stone, or to till the earth. But if 
we build our houses religiously we make them into temples, 
and the fruits of the earth we can offer to God—a Cain’s offer- 
ing, openly rejected, but dear to Him in his secret heart. Other 
few of us are privileged to weave rainbows out of colours, and 
dreams out of rainbows ; to build with the things of the spirit. 
These are the artists. God alone can make the stars. 





Mr. Oscar WILDE. 
(From a Photograph by W. D. Downey.) 


But having made them, he pauses to survey them; and so, 
perhaps, Oscar Wilde is right in placing criticism at the summit, 
and here is some of his :-—— 

“Yes, we can put the earth back six hundred courses and 
make ourselves one with the great Florentine, kneel at the same 
altar with him, and share his rapture and his scorn. And if we 
grow tired of an antique time, and desire to realise our own age 
in all its weariness and sin, are there not books that can make 
us live more in one single hour than life can make us live in a 
score of shameful years? Close to your hand lies a little 
volume, bound in some Nile-green skin that has been powdered 
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with gilded nenuphars and smoothed with hard ivory. It is 
the book that Gautier loved, it is Baudelaire’s masterpiece. 
Open it at that sad madrigal that begins— 


‘Que m’importe que tu sois sage ? 
Sois belle! et sois triste !’ 


and you will find yourself worshipping sorrow as you have never 
worshipped joy. 
x * * * * * 

“ And then when you are tired of these flowers of evil, turn 
to the flowers that grow in the garden of Perdita, and in their 
dew-drenched chalices cool your fevered brow, and let their 
loveliness heal and restore your soul; awake from his forgotten 
tomb the sweet Syrian, Meleager, and bid the lover of Heliodore 
make you music, for he, too, has flowers in his song, red pome- 
granate blossoms, and irises that smell of myrrb, ringed 
daffodils and dark blue hyacinths, and marjoram, and crinkled 
ox-eyes. Dear to him was the perfume of the bean-field at 
evening, and dear to him the odorous eared spikenard that 
grew on the Syrian hills, and the fresh green thyme, the wine- 
cup’s charm. The feet of his love as she walked in the garden 
- were like lilies set upon lilies. Softer than sleep-laden poppy 
petals were her lips, softer than violets, and as scented.” 

This is astral music; and if he who wrote it has not lived 
aforetime in Egypt and in Syria, in violet-crowned Athens and 
Dante’s own city of flowers, I have misunderstood the music. 
I prefer to think that he has haunted some black colossal 
temple of Isis, a pure priest in saffron robes, and looked into 
the eyes of the sphinxes with eyes as long and as subtle as their 
own; that he walked with the Saviour among the lilies of the 
field in Palestine ; that he talked with Sophecles in white 
Colonus, or listened to Agathon’s rose-red praise of love and 
joy with Socrates at the symposium that Plato tells us of. He 
has beheld the Pheenix rise from its ashes, and knows the 
meaning of it all; he has worshipped the ibis and the serpent, 
and tenderly buried the bones of dead kine in the isle of 
Prosopis; he has known the rites of Melitta; he has seated 
himself at a table in Galilee and broken bread with the Lord ; 
he has fed the sparrows of Aphrodite in the temple precinct of 
her marble abode in Paphos. He does not seem quite so inspired 
when he speaks of Italy and her painters. It may be that, after 
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all, he never heard from Botticelli’s lips of the strange heresies 
he painted upon the cold rebellious faces of his madonnas, nor 
left his art for awhile to plunge into the mysteries of occult 
science with the pupil of Verrochio, artist and lover of all 
beautiful things, nor listened to the silent painted music of 
Giorgione. It was Walter Pater who did all that. 

But criticism pure and simple makes only the middle period 
of Oscar Wilde’s development. He began as a critical poet in 
verse, and he ends as a symbolic poet in prose. He is the first 
poet-novelist of England. Fielding, Dickens, Thackeray were 
novelists, but not poets. Shelley wrote some novels when he 
was very young, but left prose for poetry. The poetry of Scott 
is better seen in his poems than in his novels. In France it is 
otherwise. Hugo, Flaubert, Gautier were poets of prose. The 
creator of Gilliatt’s heroic love and Jean Valjean’s holy sufferings 
was a poet; he who saw the snake-skin slippers of Salammbé 
by the marble batn-tank in her scarlet room, and waded through 
the massacre of the Valley of the Battle-axe, and beheld lions 
crucified, was a poet; he who loved a woman he had never seen, 
gave to her the hands of Magdalen, the body of sleeping 
Antiope, the raiment of an Eastern queen, and who found her 
in the flesh in strange disguise, and made her his own for but a 
single night, was a poet; and he who has clothed the mystery of 
the Pheenix in the Picture of Dorian Gray is a prince of poets. 

And this leads us to his early poetry in verse. The personality 
of the man we know is already there: the love of colours, of 
bright birds, and beautiful gems—the love of curious gems came 
later; the deep sensuous enjoyment of nature that recalls 
Keats and the Roman poets, especially Virgil and Ovid; the 
critical spirit of Greece strangely blended with the religious 
fervour of Catholic Christianity; the god-like calm, the Titan- 
like defiance, the swift and gentle irony, vivid and lambent and 
harmless to spiritual life as sheet lightning, but terrible to those 
who know what it means. 

But a man who is all this, and whose fate has cast him upon 
these latter days, cannot fail to be a revolutionist. And this 
voluptuous artist is a very Michael, or, rather, a Raphael, for he 
does not use physical means, but spiritual. Nor are his spiritual 
weapons of the coarser kind, noisy and explosive. He does not 
use dynamite, but the dagger—a dagger whose hilt is crusted 
with flaming jewels, and whose point drips with the poison of 
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the Borgias. That dagger is the paradox. No weapon could be 
more terrible. He has stabbed all our proverbs, and our pro- 
verbs rule us more than our kings. Perhaps it is better to say 
he uses sheet lightning. With a sudden flash of wit he exposes 
to our startled eyes the sheer cliff-like walls of the rift which 
has opened out, as if by a silent earthquake, between our moral 
belief and the belief of our fathers. That fissure is the intel- 
lectual revolution. 


Eline Vere, by Louis Couperus. Translated from the Dutch 
by J.T. Grein. (One vol., Chapman and Hall.) A curious and 
very unpleasant story of an hysterical and self-centered girl, 
who at last puts an end to herself by an overdose of laudanum, 
The reader grows weary while following the vagaries of Eline, 
and no other character in the novel possesses any interest, ex- 
cept, perhaps, her married sister, with whom she lives, and with 
whom she has endless quarrels. At last she runs away from 
her home, and lays the seeds of illness by catching cold in the 
streets, where she wanders up and down at midnight. Eline 
has several lovers, but she can never make up her mind if she 
cares for them or not. She dies kissing the photograph of a 
discarded lover. Her nature is incomplete, she tells us; and 
we are left to ponder whether she is mad or only hysterical and 
selfish. : 














AN ALLEGORY. 


¥T happened that a spirit looked down the unending 
}| vistas of eternity, and somewhere down that long 
64) avenue met the eyes of another whose look was 
i clear and strong, while the light which flamed 
“ from it was full of music. 

And the first spirit who looked was strangely moved, so that 
the life of the soul was shaken to its foundations and trembled 





like wings. 

And the thought of the soul was troubled, and there arose 
from the midst of it the knowledge of unutterable love: it arose 
as the strength of a strong wind blowing where the air had slept 
before, and as a strong wind moaning among valleys was its 
voice, but as the whispering of trees at night-time, as the note 
of the wood-pigeon in mid-summer, such was its tenderness. 

This knowledge of love, this thought, became a being, and 
went as the soul’s messenger out into the great world. It is of 
his history that we shall speak, and his name is Love. 

It was all sunshine and happiness in those first days—he was 
strong, and young, and fair; he had learned no lower thing 
than trust, and thought did not mean pain to him. 

He had two sisters, to whom he was very dear—Faith and 
Hope—Faith with her strong face and calm eyes, and Hope in 
her radiant earnestness. These two he had known and loved 
ever since he could remember anything. But as he grew older 
he became acquainted with many others and made many friends. 
Poetry came to him with her bands full of her sweetest flowers, 
and led him by the fairest paths in the woodlands, and taught 
him ways that he had not known before; and he saw Beauty 
and Delight, and they were wonderfully fair. 

And Truth came to him, and Toil, whose face was haggard and 
worn; but when he saw Love he seemed to grow young again. 
He took Love’s hand in his, and said, “ Oh, friend, had you stood 
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by my side to cheer me now and then I should not have grown 
so old.” 

And Truth said, “ Make us your best friends, and you will 
never regret it, for though our faces are stern and our voices 
harsh we know the secrets of life and will teach them to you.” 
So Love promised that they should be his best friends. 

In this wise did Love live in his birth-land, making glad all 


~whom he met; making the old young again and the young glad 


and strong. Wherever he passed sweet flowers sprang up 
behind him, and these were everlastings or cherished memories. 

By night came fair dreams to him of gladness and great joy, 
and the day was as a dream grown true; for it so happened 
that all evil things hid from him—they were ashamed, and 
could not stand before his clear eyes. Fear was afraid and fled. 
Jealousy, the green-eyed monster, hid herself. Greed stayed at 
home. Idleness, Vanity, Despair shunned his path. 

And Love saw Time, and was not afraid of him for all that 
his scythe glittered like moonlight on the water. And he saw 
Time’s wife, Change ; but she was so much enveloped in a cloud 
that it was hard to tell whether she were a woman or a mist. 
The sight of her struck a chill into Love’s heart, and he be- 
sought his friends to keep her from him. But Truth spoke to 
him very gravely, and said, “ Not all our love for you nor all our 
power could keep her from you: she is very wise, often she is 
bountiful and kind, and her seeming cruelty has sometimes hid 
within it infinite tenderness. It is better to work with her than 
against her; it is better, when we can, to think of her as a 
friend than as an enemy. Generally she is very gentle in her 
ways—so gentle that one is often unaware of her presence, and 
only half aware how powerful she is. Nearly all her work is 
ascribed to her husband Time. But this isa great mistake; he 
can do nothing—not even keep his own hour-glass going without 
her help. In fact, he is nothing but a name,” Truth said. 

Then Love looked Change in the face and was not afraid. 

There was, however, one who was evil and who did not avoid 
Love; she wore a veil over her face so that he could not see it. 

“Who is she?” he asked Truth one day, as he noticed her 
standing close to them, “ and why does she veil her face ?” 

“ Few know her by sight,” said Truth, “and therein lies the- 
danger ; none would wish to see her again if she went unveiled, 
for she is horrible to behold; but she goes under feigned names,, 
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and hides her face, so that she is not known, and we do not 
shrink from her as otherwise we should. Her name is Selfish- 
ness.” 

Then Love was sad. For the first time in his short sunlit 
life he felt that the distance was not great between him and 
hateful things. At night he sank into a troubled sleep, and his 
dreams were new and strange, for he dreamed of Another. 

The Dawn came and saw how pale he was, and called to his 
sisters, and many came and gathered round him where he lay, 

“ How he has changed,” they said, “ in the night.” 

Then came Hope and knelt beside him and said : 

“Tell us your trouble, oh, our brother !” 

And he said, “I have had strange dreams, my sisters. I must 
not stay. I must make a long journey.” 

Then they all tried to dissuade him from his purpose. “0, 
Love,” they said, “ stay with us and be only ours; go not into 
the great noisy world around,” 

“But,” he said, “I am afraid of nothing in heaven or earth. 
I must go on.” 

Then Delight came to him and Innocence and Reverence, and 
they said, **O, Love, you will never be the same to us again, nor 
we to you, if once you go; stay with us, and be only ours.” 

He said, “I love you well, but I can be glad no more as I 
have been, for in my dreams I caught the echo of a far-off voice 
that I must hear again. Show me the nearest way.” 

Then was there a great stir and awakening throughout 
Thoughtland, and when they saw that he would not stay for all 
their entreaties, nor for all they could be to him, they sought 
among their treasures to give him of their best. 

Truth came and placed in his hands a little pearl and bade 
him keep it through everything, and Toil came and gave him 
some bread. ‘* When you are very hungry you will be glad of 
it,” he said. 

Duty came to him; it seemed as if he had never smiled, so 
stern was the look in his grey eyes. Round Love’s waist he 
clasped an iron belt, and said, “From the day that you part with 
this your strength will become less and less with every setting 
sun.” 

Poetry and Art and Music brought Love some flowers they 
had gathered out of life. “They will never die,” they said, 
“unless you misuse them.” 
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Then Faith came to him with her strong face, but her eyes 
were troubled. “Oh, Love,’ she said, “some day you will 
come back, but the time will seem long,” and she gave him a 
lantern. ‘“ When it is dark it will show you the way,” she said. 

And Hope came; she was weeping, but her smile shone 


, 


through her tears as a rainbow gleams through a shower. “0, 
Love, every day I shall watch for you returning homewards from 
the wide earth. This will give you strength when you are 
hopeless and weary,” and she gave him a phial of the “ Elixir of 
Life.” 

Then Love set out alone on his long journey ; he himself could 
see no end to it, nor guessed what the end might be. 

It was the way which leads from Thoughtland into those wide 
Fields of Action where the grass is worn into countless paths. 
The air which blew upon him was cool and refreshing ; he felt 
his spirits rising and his courage. He had imagined what great 
and noble deeds he would do on his long journey, but here at 
the very outset he was perplexed at finding none. At any rate 
he thought there was no good in standing still, so he walked on 
along a rough, monotonous road, which began to wind up a 
steep hill, and got more and more precipitous. 

His feet began to bleed with the sharp stones, and his hands 
were torn with the brambles that had grown over from each side. 

“Tt cannot be a way people traverse often,” he thought to 
himself, and then, looking down at the sandy soil, he saw the 
marks of some one’s footsteps nearly washed out by the rainy 
weather, and it cheered him to think that another had been 
there before. As the day wore on his eyes got dim with weari- 
ness; he felt faint with fatigue, and the light began to fade out 
of the sky. Still the road went on and on; always uphill, and 
the end could not be seen. 

Then he bethought him of the lamp Faith had given him, and 
he took it out and held it up as he went along, and it shed a 
pale but steady light before him, for now it was quite dark, and 
rain began to fall. 

He was very heart-sick. Hunger he could bear and pain 
and weariness, but not this dull monotony without the promise 
of a break in sight, nor this great loneliness. 

“At home,” he said to himself, “there is so much to do. 
There are so many things to see, and people to love. Here 
if there are people they go a way which is not mine.” And 
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the rain fell steadily all round him. Suddenly he heard the 
tramp of a horse’s feet coming up behind him; he turned and 
strained his eyes to see into the darkness. Here at last was 
one who was going his way, who would be a companion in his 
difficulties and loneliness. 

As the sound came nearer Love saw dimly through the dark- 
ness @ man on a powerful black horse coming towards him ; 
in one hand he held a lantern, which dazzled Love's eyes. 
The light fell full on the rider’s face, which was strangely 
attractive. The eyes had something sweet and melancholy 
about them, though the mouth was hard and bitter in ex- 
pression. 

The rider drew rein as he came up with Love. 

“Come down again with me,” he said, and his voice and mien 
were those of one who has been accustomed to be obeyed. “ You 
have chosen the most difficult way into the world; come down 
and rest with me. I keep a merry company, and you shall stay 
as long as you will. I heard your footsteps echoing through the 
night,” he continued, “ and they kept me awake ; though I would 
have slept, they kept me awake.” 

Love looked up into the man’s face. 

All at once it struck him that he failed to understand it: it 
seemed like a mask, and Love’s questioning look fell back dis- 
satisfied. He was disappvinted to find that they were not to 
journey on together, yet he desired to refuse the hospitality 
which was offered him. But he could not. Coming to him as 
it did in his great loneliness it was very welcome, and his heart 
warmed to the rider. 

“T will gladly come with you,” he said, “but I fear I can 
make you no return; is there anything I can do for you?” 

“Only give me your little lamp and you shall have this bright 
one in exchange.” 

Love was again struck by the generosity of his offer, and look- 
ing down at his own little lamp he saw for the first time how 
dimly it burned. He was about to hand it over, when something 
in the light of it reminded him of Faith’s calm eyes and the 
way she looked at him; he hesitated, he felt as if he would be 
parting with the companionship of his sister herself. Then he 
noticed how weak the glare of the other lantern was fast making 
his ‘own eyes, and glancing into the rider’s face he saw that he 
was* blind ! 
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“ For God’s sake,” the man said earnestly, stooping down to- 
wards him, “ give me your little lamp.” 

Then Love’s heart was filled with great pity; he put the 
lamp silently into the man’s hand. 

“ Will it be any good to you?” he asked. 

“It may,” the man said; “ not just at first perhaps, but when 
I get used to the light; it is my only chance,” and he grasped 
it tightly in his hand. “ Before you come with me,” he con- 
tinued, “I had better tell you that half-way down the mountain- 
side you will have to pay toll.” 

“ Ah! then I cannot come, I possess nothing tu pay with.” 

“O, yes, the little pearl Truth gave you would do very well.” 

“That I can never part with,” Love said steadfastly. 

The rider laughed scornfully. 

* You are very young,” he said, “ or you would not set sucha 
price on it. Take my advice and don’t think twice about it, but 
come down with me ; you shall have a merry time, and you won't 
be anxious to come up this rough road again.” 

Love was silent but he did not move. 

* Well, then,” the man said, “if you will not come, I must go 
back and leave you to enjoy the darkness and cold,” and his 
strong black horse turned to go. Love, as he saw the dark 
melancholy face turning away from him, in a moment of despair 
and desolation held out his hands, but his gesture was lost on 
the blind man, so he only stood and watched the rider as he 
went down the precipitous way into the darkness, and he noticed 
for the first time that the horse went wherever he would, and 
that the rider, besides being blind, could not control him. 

* Stay, I will come and guide you,” Love cried in his great 
pity; were they not fellow-wanderers in the darkness on that 
unknown way? And the thought that the blind man was going 
down helpless into the night because he had refused to give up 
a little pearl shot through him with a pang of bitter remorse. 

The wind was very high, and perhaps his voice was lost in it, 
but the rider turned with a wild laugh. Holding Love’s little 
lamp for a moment high above his head, the next he dashed it 
on to the rocks, then spurred his horse and was lost in the 
darkness. 

Love stood still, gazing after him. The wind howled and the 
rain beat upon him, but he was hardly conscious of it. At last 
with a cry of terror and despair he sank upon the ground. So. 
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he had been deceived, his lamp of Faith was lost and broken, 
and the anguish of his soul was very bitter. He sat thus till 
the dawn came. When he opened his eyes he saw a woman 
standing beside him. She was clothed with bright colours, on 
her cheeks was a flush of excitement, and her eyes shone with a 
brilliant but unsteady light; in her hand she held a long 
trumpet. 

“So you have found me at last,” she said to Love as she met 
his dazed look of surprise. ‘‘ You are very young to be so suc- 
cessful,” she added, scanning his face. “ Are you glad?” 

“ Glad?” said Love bitterly, as the remembrance of the night 
came back to him, “ what have I to be glad for, when he that I 
trusted has deceived me? I shall believe no more in any one, 
never any more.” 

“Ts that all?” she said, looking at him with her keen bright 
eyes ; “ vou will soon get over all that now you have found me.” 

“How so?” he asked; “ how can you comfort me?” 

She laughed, and her laugh grated on his ears. ‘ Comfort!” 
she said, “Comfort! I scorn it, much less would I give it. But 
clorv and honour and fame, those are my gifts,” and her eyes 
flashed. 

Love caught her enthusiasm. 

“Glory and honour and fame,” he repeated, looking eagerly 
towards the sun. His thoughts flew to her, whom he sought—if 
she could but hear his name and see his glory—to say nothing of 
the rest of the world. So he turned. ‘Give them to me,” he 
said earnestly. Then he added (for he was beginning to under- 
stand that most things in the world had a price and were paid 
for in some way or another), “ But what must I give you 
then ?” 

“ Give me your iron band,” she said, impatiently putting her 
trumpet to her lips. “If I blew my trumpet heaven and earth 
would echo again.” 

Love paused a moment, then he said: 

“Tt must not be, I cannot give you what you ask.” 

There was a silence. When he looked round again Fame 
was gone, but in her stead he saw a youth smiling at him. He 
answered Love’s questioning looks. 

“T am her son,” he said quietly, “my work is to undo hers.” 

Love saw he held in his hand a sieve. 

“Tt is made with some of the hairs from the head of Time,” 
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the youth explained, “interwoven with the thought of centuries. 
Through it I am continually passing the names which Fame 
has given out to the world, and it rarely happens that they come 
through as great as she has made them.” 

“Then you are at enmity with your own mother?” Love 
asked. 

The youth smiled. ‘“ Not always,” he said gently, “but my 
mother is rash and impetuous; I guide and check her. But 
farewell for the present,” he said, “I am always busy.” 

Love watched him depart with a quick light step, and then he 
sighed and rose; the long day before him should be worthily 
filled, he resolved, and he drank of the “ Elixir of Life.” He 
was in a wide plain now, and in the distance he saw a great 
city. He went along his way upright and fair. He did not 
know that all he had experienced since he left Thoughtland had 
made him stronger and more beautiful than ever he was in the 
land of his birth before he had climbed up the steep mountain. 
The wide plain in which he found himself was worn into count- 
less paths. In the distance he could see people walking along 
very busily as if they thought they were making great progress ; 
but that was only because each measured his advances by his 
neighbour. From where Love stood he could see how slowly 
they got along. He amused himself by tracing out some of the 
paths nearest to him. He noticed that a good many of them 
led towards the city, that some stopped short and then went off 
at a different angle, and one or two he saw which were almost 
circles. “ Poor souls,” he thought, “ what a life of monotony !” 

As he looked out over the wide plain a few flakes of snow 
fell from the desolate grey sky. One of the snowflakes fell on 
to a girl he had not noticed before, and he saw that she shivered 
very much though it only fell on to her soft hair. She was 
standing with her back turned to him, and he saw that her path 
was almost circular ; nearly all round it was shut in by the blank 
walls which others had built to secure their own paths, but 
where she stood it was apparent that she had been making an 
effort to get out of her circle. Behind her was a swift stream 
which she had just crossed ; her wet clothes clung round her, and 
now it was evident that she would have to make her way 
through a thick growth of underwood. She began breaking 
through it impatiently, hardly aware how much the thorns and 
branches tore her and her clothes. By some strange instinct 
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Luve sprang to the other side and waited eagerly. When at 
last she got through, the first thing her grey eyes met were his 
watching for her. - For him, he saw that it was she whom he 
had sought over the wide earth; she saw how fair he was, and it 
made her glad. 

* At last it has come,” he said, and she held out her hand, 
and they went together across the wide plain. Hand in hand 
they went together over the plain. They soon came to the 
seashore, and there they found a stately ship, called Friendship. 
In this they sailed for many leagues far from the unquiet plain. 
Day after day sailing between purple mountains over the blue 
seas they went, thinking neither of yesterday nor to-morrow, 
while she sang to him. 

But he forgot what he had promised Toil, and he lost his fear- 
lessness of Change, and he ceased to trust in his own strength. 

And he began to find that she called things by other names 
than he did, and that in her hands things weighed differently 
from what they did in his, and he was troubled to find they 
could not always understand each other. Now the iron girdle 
which Duty had put round him galled him and’ grew heavier 
than he could bear ; and she prayed him to take it off, but he said : 

“It was the gift of a friend, and I must keep it always.” 

But seeing that it was ugly and burdensome, she believed it 
was not a friend but an enemy who had given the girdle to 
Love, and before he was aware she had unclasped it and thrown 
it into the sea. She did not know that she had broken his 
strength; she did not see that she had helped to make him 
faithless ; but she perceived that he was not so fair, and that 
the glory was gone out from his face, and she grew weary. He 
saw that there was a shadow in her eyes, and he knew that she 
was changed to him, and he knew why, and he saw all he had 
forfeited, and he saw all as it might have been had he proved 
true. And he thought of that first day when they went hand- 
in-hand together over the wide plain, and he knew that it could 
never be again. 

Then the ship glided smoothly back to the land which was 
her home. He had hoped his beloved would learn to love the 
sea even as he did, and he watched her, as she stood shading 
her eyes looking eagerly for the shore, with the bitterness of 
death in his heart. He cared not now for the purple of the 
mountains, nor for the crested waves, nor for the silent, misty 
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islands that rose out of the sea, Neither the blueness of the 
sky nor of the water gave any delight to him, and he loved no 
longer the music of the winds. 

They came silently to the shore at last, but Love was dying. 
They bore him gently off the ship and laid him down. What 
he had suffered could not be told, but death came painlessly. 

That night there was a great storm, and the “ Friendship” 
broke from her anchor and was driven on to the shore a wreck. 

That same night there were strange doings in Thoughtland. and 
the darkness was filled with the echoes of bitter words, and the 
sound of the wind was as one that is mourning. 

The air was filled with the sound of flight and the stir of 
wings, and the stir was heard around where Love lay cold and 
dead. And she whom he had loved so well wept bitterly. Her 
warm, passionate tears fell fast as she knelt on the bare earth ; 
but even while she wept she knew that her grief was not endless, 
and that she loved otber things better than he. 

By invisible hands he was lifted and borne swiftly away to his 
own land to those who had been with him long ayo in the glory 
of his youth and strength—to those who knew him and to whom 
he was dear even now that his glory and strength were gone. 

In the silent night they gathered round him for one last fare- 
well, aud the stars looked down quietly upon that strange scene. 
Those who had been afraid of him alive, seeing him now dead 
and defenceless, gathered round and uttered jeers and taunts. 
Jealousy came and offered him poison for wine, and Despair 
put stones in his hands for bread. 

But Faith came. The evil ones shrank back as they saw her 
coming, for her face was as a light in that great darkness, 
though it bore the marks of intense suffering. 

“ We knew you would come back,” she said; “ but oh, Love ! 
not like this—not like this!” 

Then with one accord they all fell upon their knees, some 
weeping bitterly. 

“He has broken his pledge to us,” said Toil. 

“He is beautiful no more,” said Delight. 

And Duty said, “He has parted with my gift to him, he is 
strong no more.” 

“He has mispent his life,” said Truth. 

Between him and those who accused him, Faith stood: ‘ And 
he has suffered,” she said. 

















SCANDINAVIAN FICTION OF TO-DAY. 


By Gustav F. Srerren. 





reputation—on the Continent at least—of occu- 
pying a very high rank in European literature. 
This fame, so creditable to the small and out- 
of-the-way nations of the North, is not solely 
founded on the undoubtedly high artistic merits of the Scandi- 
navian novelists. Literary workmanship, not executed in one 





of the languages which every educated European reads, has on 
the whole very poor chances of making a sensation in foreign 
countries. A picture may be sent abroad and enjoyed in the 
original—a novel must be translated. But happily there are 
forms of mental energy lying within the scope of the novelist that 
can make the human soul tremble with admiration and delight, 
even when there is little left of more minute literary embellish- 
ment. Spiritual power will remain, though translation may 
have stripped the novel of those most charming and distin- 
guishing literary ornaments with which modern Scandinavian 
novelists love to adorn every detail of their works. Many Danish 
novels, it is true, remind us of Dutch “ Kleinmalerei,” but at 
the same time they have much psychological depth and strong 
leading ideas. The high reputation won by many Danish, 
Norwegian, and Swedish novels of the last twenty years is 
largely founded upon the fact that they carry a cargo of idealism 
that is in all respects cbaracteristically, aye, representatively, 
“modern.” 

It is the “ modern” spirit that is rife, that lives and grows 
before our eyes, in the works of the Danes, J. P. Jacobsen, 
Holger Drachmann, and S. Schandorph; of the Norwegians, 
Bjornstjerne Bjérnson, Alexander L. Kielland, Kristian Elster, 
and Jonus Lie; or of the Swedes, August Strindberg and Anna 
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Carlotta Legler (married to the Italian Duke di Cajanello). 
There is in them a new, glowing enthusiasm for a closely- 
searching, a faithfully-discovering analysis of the soul and of 
the nature of the soul’s contact with other souls. As a strong 
and deep, but distant, undertone that never disturbs the artistic 
harmony of the whole, though it sometimes swells into a pre- 
dominating trumpet-blast, there is ever present a fervid plea for 
more individual dignity and self-responsibility, for more honest, 
more knowing self-realisation. 

This being so (how it became so, we shall not investigate here), 
it cannot be surprising that the features of human life which 
most keenly interest the modern Scandinavian novelist are by no 
means the same as those which pre-occupied the old romantic 
school of fiction, now wholly extinct in Scandinavia. The old 
school delighted in dividing mankind into changeless saints, and 
unchanging villains, into buffoons suns phrase, and monster- 
fools without a trace of brain. The modern novelist has learnt 
not to believe in the existence of such impossible characters. 
The old school revelled in action and adventure, in sensation 
and intrigue, in crime and martyrdom, in the reward of virtue 
and the punishment of sin. To the modern novelist these real 
or supposed features of human existence have but little interest 
in themselves; they are the net results of a hidden mental 
process ; and it is this inner play of passions, sentiments, and 
ideas that most powerfully stirs his poetical imagination, and 
urges him on to the greatest triumphs of novelistic creation. 
It is the mysterious land of human motives that he loves to 
explore, as the marine-painter explores the ever-changing face of 
the sea. What men do or leave undone does not interest him 
so much as why they act or hesitate. Hence the startling, 
sometimes chilling, terseness and offhandedness with which a 
modern novelist often describes, or rather states, a crime, and 
the wonderful intensity with which he paints the mental state 
that leads up to the criminal act or follows its commission. 
The modern novel comparatively seldom ends with marriage, it 
more often opens with it. An event—even be it marriage—is in 
itself nothing to the novelist; it is only interesting as affecting 
the inner life of men or as being a result thereof. In this aspect 
marriage is mostly utterly unsuitable as the terminating point of 
a novel, for if there is any event in human life about which it 
might, ¢ priori, be said that it shall cause new and more than 
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ever interesting mental processes in man and woman—that 
event is marriage. 

When this predilection of the modern Scandinavian novelist 
for the world of motives, of feelings and ideas, is once grasped, 
there is no difficulty in understanding why he, almost without 
exception, turns to present day life for his subject. Is not 
the studying of motives in dead men, of mental processes in 
past ages, rather a risky undertaking? Is it not against the 
very nature of a great artist to get his materials, his preliminary 
studies and sketches, second hand—to take them ready made out 
of the mouth of Fame or from the hands of dead writers? The 
true artist dearly loves to fetch everything that shall be an 
element in his creation from changeful, palpitating Life itself. 
He is conscious that his eye has a peculiar gift of seeing what 
escapes the notice of other men; and he knows full well that 
the artistic result will be true to Life and to his own genius, 
only when he and Life have been alone in the process of 
creating it. 

The modern Scandinavian novelist has a deep conviction of 
the necessity of selecting his subject matter from bis own time, 
because he believes that the subject matter of fiction must be 
life itself, not life as refiected in men’s minds; and he believes 
that no part of life can to the living poet be more truly concrete 
than that of his own time, that in which he is himself a part. 
He makes it one of the most subtle, one of the most profound 
and diversified of arts to observe and paint the living present. 

But life is movement, constant change; and where there is 
movement there is no present, only a past and a future. The 
present, so called, is therefore infinitely complex. Every 
changeful detail of it is so multifariously dependent upon other ° 
changeful details that there is no such thing as picturing life, 
the life of one’s own time, impartially or photographically or 
completely. A story must have beginning and end and a limited 
number of details. Life—take the smallest part of the present 
you choose—has neither. The novelist must choose. How he 
chooses, how he dispenses his sympathy and his intelligent 
attention, determines his position as an idealist. 

Individual life largely consists in the decaying and upshooting 
of ideas; social life in the decaying and upshooting of institu- 
tions. If tue novelist is disposed to galvanise the reader’s 
sympathy for ideas and institutions that are universally decaying, 
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his idealism may reasonably be suspected of belonging to the 
reactionary sort. His heart loves the past, not the future; and 
if his sympathy continues for some time to be of this kind, he is 
bound to lose contact with the progressive movement in life ; that 
means with present day life itself as it develops among us, 
Without living oneself a progressive mental life it is impossible 
to be a painter of the present. 

It is one of the most striking characteristics of the great 
modern Scandinavian novelists that they, though differing as 
artists, are one and all of the progressive type of idealists. It 
seems as if that peculiarity of theirs which I have described as 
the modern enthusiasm for analytical treatment of life were 
most intimately connected herewith. To an artist who is not, 
like Bjérnson, an amalgamation of an artist and an agitator, it 
may happen that he finds himself a sympathiser with a certain 
social movement, simply because he vaguely feels that “his art 
demands it.”” The novelists of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 
exercise—most of them without being “ public men” at all—a 
very considerable influence upon the struggle for spiritual 
progress in these countries. They have proved to possess a 
genius for recognising and justly valuing those new social ideals 
that are, all over the modern world, slowly fighting their way 
amidst the din and turmoil of that battle-field where men’s 
ideas meet for deadly conflict. They have, by recognising the 
importance and dignity of the new faith and by admitting the 
necessity of opposition against the old one, attracted the most 
vigorous and the most public-spirited of the young generation. 
By encouraging them, by inspiring them with an ever fresh 
enthusiasm, by helping them to understand more clearly the 
character of the struggle, by, generally speaking, assisting them 
in keeping their own ideas up to date, the modern novelists of 
Scandinavia have, in a most genuine and significant manner, 
promoted the cause of spiritual freedom in their nations. They 
have assisted in such a way as only the true artist can. 

Hardly any other school of authors so plainly proves that the 
modern novelist must, for the sake of his mission as an idealist, 
be a realist—i.e., an inspired observer and faithful painter of 
present everyday life. 

Of course there are in Scandinavia, as elsewhere, plenty of 
people—comfortable people, loving an easy, smooth life above 
more ideal, less egotistic considerations—who do not like the 
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artist to draw a true likeness of the present. To them, holding 
“the mirror up to nature” and showing “ the very age and body 
of the time, his form and pressure,” is “sordid realism.” Ob- 
serving sordid features in what they on the whole must acknow- 
ledge to be a likeness of their own lives, these people are apt at 
first totally to overlook that strong under-current of new idealism 
that is the very creative force in the new artistic movement. 
Other, somewhat less prejudiced, critics have objected that the 
new school of fiction ‘showed tendency.” In but extremely 
few cases have the greater Scandinavian novelists justified this sort 
of criticism by adopting a didactic or preaching tone. It may 
on their behalf rightly be retorted that there is no prominent 
fiction (or other art) without “tendency,” this phrase being in 
this case only an ugly name for the artist’s ideal when one does 
not understand it or does not approve of it. It is, however, to 
be noted that after some fifteen or twenty years of more or less 
bitter attacks on the part of the respectable and self-satisfied 
classes in Scandinavia upon their realistic novelists, these have 
been completely victorious. People could not help reading 
them, genuine art always commanding the attention of the 
Scandinavian; and the high intrinsic worth of their idealism 
has at last been recognised, simply because men cannot inde- 
finitely oppose what is truly good. It has begun to be almost 
universally understood that their realism is a necessary means 
for the expression of their artistic and spiritual faith. 

Nothing could be of more intense interest to a critic than 
to study the close interdependence between the pene- 
trating, almost scientific, analytical method of the modern 
Scandinavian novelists and that most prominent of their ideals, 
the greatest possible amount of free self-realisation to the 
individual. It seems as if these artists during their minute 
and attentive observations of the growth and play of human 
motives had been inspired with a deeper love and veneration for 
that mysterious, fascinating “ world in itself,’ the human Eyo. 
Better than most of us, they have learnt how rich is the 
humblest soul, how changeful, how delicate in its structure. 
They understand how false are all conceptions of the human 
soul as a stable, rigid, changeless phenomenon; they see clearly 
that it can only be rightly comprehended from the point of 
view of a strictly dynamic philosophy. Starting with this 
deepened conception of the individual, they have approached a 
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conception of society that is in the same time more humane and 
more organic than the old one. They have greatly reformed 
their notion of that connecting link between the individual and 
society—duty. Seeing how intimately our conceptions of duty 
are connected with our obligations towards the changeful insti- 
tutions of society, they have come to many conclusions that must 
appear startling to the unprepared mind. The belief here 
hinted at may be summed up in this: an act, even if it be the 
discharge of the most sacred duty (as understood by society at 
large), has moral worth only in so far as it is the immediate 
outcome of a free, enlightened motive in the individual so 
acting. Make man a slave in the sense that you do not 
strengthen and develop his power of free moral discrimination, 
teach a man to be moral according to “ set patterns” or external 
law instead of according to his own enlightened, se]f-controlled 
motives, and you destroy in the most effective way possible the 
moral worth of that individual. Instead of having a free living 
man, who may fall seventy times and still stand up again “a 
man for a’ that,” you get a doll, a bird in a cage. As surely as 
no scheme can foresee the events of life, that individual will one 
day or other draw awful moral misery over himself and his sur- 
roundings, simply because the emergency was not foreseen in 
his scheme, or because he had not developed the faculty of 
deciding as a self-responsible man what is right and wrong for 
him to do. 

It is evident that this scrutiny of contemporary life from a 
truly high moral standpoint is a great gain for the nation as a 
whole. There are few nations in Europe at present who have 
lived up to the old Greek maxim, “ Know thyself,” to such a 
degree as the Danish and Norwegian. It is not, as one might 
suppose, a few special classes in society that have been the 
subjects of the loving study of the modern novelist, but all parts 
of the nation—the peasant and the fisherman as well as the 
official and merchant; the citizens who are rotting in the slums 
of the great cities not less than the inhabitants of palaces. The 
future historian of thought and moral evolution will in Scandi- 
navian fiction of the present day find “human documents” of 
unique interest, hardly to be surpassed by any other branch of 
existing literature. He will find how Denmark, after the great 
defeat of 1864, has been a land of dreamers without initiative or 
faculty for action—dreamers of the type of Jacobsen’s “ Niels 
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Lyhne” or of Albrecht in Schandorph’s “ Uden midtpunkt.” 
This Danish dreamer is an individual with a psychic life that in 
some respects is almost overgrown: a wonderful richness of 


me 


phantasy and sentiment, a sometimes as wonderful power of 
critical thinking, but no serious will or real capacity of realising 
the dreams and the thoughts. It is Hamlet over again, Hamlet 
in a thousand modern social shapes. When the Germans 
defeated the Danish patriots on the bastions of Dybbél, Hamlet 
became once more Prince of Denmark. 

The temper of modern Norwegian fiction, on the contrary, is 
that of the enthusiastic practical doer or of the acute, clear- 
witted critical thinker. Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson is an instance of 
the former type, Alexander Kielland of the latter. In the whole 
phalanx of present day Scandinavian authors there is none who 
has with greater success studied the influence of social life upon 
men’s characters than the sarcastic, lynx-eyed Kielland, whose 
style is as elegant and picturesque as his observations are 
mature and penetrating. If that fine genius Kristian Elster 
had not died young, Norway might at this moment have had 
another great painter of social life. His last work, the novel 
“ Farlige Folk” (Dangerous People), was a splendid promise. In 
a somewhat narrower sphere than Kielland, the sweet-tempered, 
warm-hearted Jonas Lie has done yeoman service in what has 
been aptly called “the modern spiritual awakening” (det 
moderne gjennembrud). 

Sweden is, as regards fiction, a long way behind her sister 
countries Denmark and Norway. She has in August Strindberg 
an author of great powers; but he has hitherto proved utterly 
unable to achieve that inner equilibrium and self-control without 
which there can be no great art. 

The modern Scandinavian novelists themselves are all men 
of exceedingly strong and highly-developed individuality. They 
are men who know that the poet must, before he is a ripe artist, 
be himself, know himself, think his own thoughts, find his own 
sphere, and work out his own poetic form. They are, like 
Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, all men with a history—men who have in 
different ways and under different circumstances worked their 
way towards a mode of thinking and feeling which is very 
different from what their earlier education and training had 
forced upon them. It will, therefore, well repay the trouble to 
study them separately and with some care. 
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A PHILISTINE’S READING. 


By Heatu GRAntT. 
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{HERE have been great dramatic critics, I dare 
say, since Hazlitt and Charles Lamb, but where 
(I ask as a Philistine) are their works? I have 
heard whisper of Oxenford, and in a certain 

= vastly amusing article, in the Sunday Times, of 
Mr. Clement Scott. I have read of some half-dozen other 
men, whose chief duty, if we can believe the learned writer, 
was to log-roll for one another, and who were exceedingly 
anxious not to run violently counter to one another’s published 
opinions. But as there was a decline in the drama, so it 
appears there was a decline in dramatic criticism. Mr. Oxen- 
ford was told by his editor, Mr. Delane of the ‘Times, to 
write his theatrical notices so as to give as little offence 
as possible, and this seems to me to have been the spirit in 
which the major part of the dramatic criticism of the last 
twenty years has been executed. But we are coming to a 
change, are, indeed, in the very midst. Mr. William Archer, 
of the World, is a critic whose name is known as a 
literary student of ability, who has applied the scientific and 
literary method to his criticism with marked success, and 
now, following close on, we have Mr. A. B. Walkley, a critic who 
sprang into being, I believe, with the Star (shudder not, Con- 
servative reader, the Star has at least two good points—its 
literary and dramatic columns), and who has, like that paper, 
prospered exceedingly ever since. He soon became “ A. B. W.” of 
the National Observer, and then his weekly column in the Speaker 
began to attract attention—I have no hesitation in saying that 
it is the best dramatic article of the week, not even excepting 
Mr. Archer’s in the World. It is of Mr. A. B. Walkley’s book, 
“Playhouse Impressions” (one vol., T. Fisher Unwin), that I 
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now wish to speak. Its author confesses with pride to being a 
follower of M. Jules Lemaitre; he gives the whole gospel of his 
view of dramatic criticism in M. Anatole France’s famous words : 
“The good critic is he who narrates the adventures of his soul 
among master pieces.” Autobiographic criticism—he calls it 
Bashkirtseffing—is the only sort of criticism indeed with which 
Mr. Walkley will have anything to do. He steps into the play- 
house with a mind unhampered with previous convictions as to 
the immutability of dramatic conventions ; he has nothing of the 





A. B. WALKLEY. 


(Fron a Photograph by Barraud.) 


judicial method, which he leaves to Mr. Clement Scott and his 
colleagues on the morning dailies, but just sits down and notes 
his impressions as they come. Ordinary dramatic criticism has 
always seemed to me excessively dull. The first few lines and 
the last few were all I cared to read of the long notices in the 
morning papers, the rest is generally mere padding, and can, 
unless one has a taste for detail, well be left unread, but with the 
papers in “ Playhouse Impressions”—for the book is entirely 
made up of reprints from the newspapers—it is entirely different. 
It is wonderful, and perhaps incredible, but for once dramatic 
criticism is made interesting and readable. For one thing, Mr. 
Walkley’s touch is exceedingly light—he just gossips on, leading 
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the reader into the midst of a philosophic discussion before he 
knows where he is. He is exceedingly allusive, and here, per- 
haps, is his great fault. One gets tired of continual reference— 
about a dozen in every six lines—to dead and gone authors, 
Aschylus and Sophocles, Terence and Euripides are all very 
well, and it is very fitting that a critic should have them all in 
his head, but it is surely unnecessary that he should garnish bis 
article with their names and quotations from their works with a 
profusion which leaves the ignorant reader in head-splitting 
confusion. One word of warning—Mr. Walkley is a fervid 
Ibsenite. 


. . . 


To sit down to write about Mr. Howell’s latest story “ Mercy” 
(one vol., David Douglas, Edinburgh) without any knowledge, 
except that which is second-hand, about his previous novels, is 
a piece of presumption which is worthy of the castigation which 
awaits the Shakespearean critic who writes of Shakespeare’s 
sonnets without any knowledge of his plays. But it is part of 
my programme, so I will run the risk. ‘ Mercy” is to my mind an 
excellent novel. It may not compare favourably with “ The Rise 
of Silas Lapham” and “The Lady of the Aristook” (I shall 
know for myself next week), but it is worth a dozen 
ordinary English novels. In his “ Criticism and Fiction” Mr. 
Howell speaks in no very flattering terms of our modern Eng- 
lish fiction ; for us “ fog-choked islanders” he seems to have a 
profound contempt. But if Mr. Howell is perverse, there is no 
reason why the English novel-reading public should not see 
clearly. Let them read “ Merey,” and I can promise them 
pleasure, although they will have to read through (all but) five 
hundred closely-printed pages to arrive at it. Its hero is in a 
position of trust in a large company, who uses the company’s 
capital as his own, and—you know what is coming—gambles 
with it. Fora time he is successful, his profit is greater than his 
loss, but at last he is unfortunate and is unable to restore the 


borrowed money in time to prevent the discovery of his defalca- 
tion. The president of the company—a close friend—gives him 
three days to restore what he has taken, and John Northwick, 
who never seems to realise the criminality of his action, instead 
of doing what he can, promptly crosses the border into Canada 
—the action mainly takes place at Boston—not simply for the 
sake of escaping to enjoy his gains, but in order that, once be- 
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yond the reach of American justice, he may have the opportunity 
of speculating with the money he still has left, so that by in- 
creasing it he may be able to restore all that he hastakeu. Mr. 
Howell analyses all his motives and his method in « masterly 
manner; here his characterisation is almost perfect, but he errs 
in that of the minor characters, which he over-elaborates to such 
an extent that they all become principals, and we lose the 
proper sense of proportion. As with his personages so with his 
scenery and objects, which are too minutely described. But the 
story is a very good one; the characters, if not exactly lifelike, 
are, nevertheless, more human than the stock in trade of the 
majority of our novelists, and the plot slowly unwinds itself in a 
very natural manner. 

It is the habit of the Philistine to read what every one else 
is talking about. So to be thoroughly in the spirit of the part 
I have just turned my attention to foreign fiction as purveyed 
by our English publishers. My first essay this month is de- 
cidedly encouraging. Hermann Sudermann’s “ Dame Care” 
(one vol., J. R. Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.) is translated from 
the German by Miss Bertha Overbeck, whose version is very 
readable. It is, of course, pessimist, morbid. But Sudermann, 
as some one has already pointed out, is a pessimist with an 
optimist bias. This book, for instance, is dark and gloomy 
from the first page to the last but one, when suddenly the clouds 
lift, and the reader closes the book with a promise of happiness 
for the characters. This you may well say is also the charac- 
teristic of melodrama, of ordinary sensational fiction. Certainly. 
But it all depends on the method. Mr. George R. Sims’s heroes 
and heroines are generally plunged into difficulties which they 
do not overcome till the last few words, but then one feels that 
their troubles are all artificial accidents necessary for the plot. 
There is no blind fate at work as in “ Dame Care” and the 
other pessimist works of the Continental school. ‘“ Dame Care” 
is almost the psychological study of one single character—a shy, 
morbid boy—ualone; all the other characters are subordinated 
to the hero, who ,is now almost laughable in his tragic per- 
plexities, now almost moving to tears in his comic sorrows. 

The savage attack on Mr. Hardy’s last grand novel, “ Tess of 
the D’Urbervilles,” in}the March Novet Review, leaves the 
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indignant admirer of Mr. Hardy’s genius only too eager to praise 
their literary idol’s productions. In this state I welcome with 
exceeding joy a cheap editjon of “* Under the Greenwood Tree” 
(one vol., Chatto and Windus), embellished with a badly-engraved 
portrait and some careless sketches. But the story is wonderful 
—is, indeed, one of Mr. Hardy’s best. Entirely pastoral, with for 
characters only the peasants who live round Casterbridge (Dor- 
chester), with no incursion of the “gentry” element, “ Under 
the Greenwood Tree” should be read by every lover of the 
English peasantry, by every one who likes quiet humour, a 
rough story told in a simple way and clever characterisation. 
The reader gets nothing sensational, nothing beyond the old 
story of the love of a youth for a maid, the petty circumstances 
which cluster round this central fact, and if he be wise he will 
be satisfied. 

Last month I had the pleasure of speaking of “ Dr. Dumany’s 
Wife,” a novel by the Hungarian novelist, Maurus Jékai. So 
pleased was I with this work that I didn’t rest until I had pro- 
cured and read “ Pretty Michal” (one vol.), which Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall have just added to their series of Continental 
translations. Grievous was my disappointment. “ Pretty 
Michal” may or may not be considered by his Hungarian com- 
patriots as one of Jékai’s best works, but read in the free trans- 
lation of Mr. R. Nisbet Bain it has very little interest and, it 
seems to me, very little merit. In many ways the story is exces- 
sively repulsive. It combines the realistic and romantic methods, 
and does not conform to the popular prejudice in favour of 
happy endings. This is its only merit in my poor opinion. 
The action of the story all takes place in Hungary or 
Poland—one gets mixed up in the geographical distinctions of so 
long ago—of a couple of hundred years since, and is exceedingly 
complicated. The heroine is brought up by her widowed father by 
the same method as that employed by the mother of Don Juan. 
He even goes to the length of giving her a masculine-sounding 
name to repel male curiosity. This is but little amusing, and has 
absolutely no influence on the after-plot. She is forced into 
marriage with a priest (who has deceived both her and her 
father as to his real name and parentage), and is carried away 
to his father’s house, who holds the disgraceful position of 
headsman and local executioner. She is a poor weak creature, 
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however, and has not even the necessary strength of mind to 
leave her husband (who, marrying her by fraud, is by law no real 
husband), for her true lover, but shilly-shallying, brings on 
both him and her the terrible fate which afterwards claims 
them. There is a little fighting in the book, but it is poor 
stuff, and by no means compensates the reader for the involved 
and mediocre story. Read “ Dr. Dumany’s Wife” by all means, 
but don’t, if you take my advice, follow it by “ Pretty Michal.” 

Were I asked the names of the four most successful cheap 
novels published during the last ten years I should unhesitat- 
ingly answer, “ Called Back,” “The Leavenworth Case,” “ Mr. 
Barnes of New York,” and “The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.” 
Not a very pleasant list in all, surely, and one which does not 
say much for the literary intelligence of the lower middle class. 
But all the books have a certain value of their own; the first 
three are certainly well-told stories, with a good connected plot. 
To “The Leavenworth Case” is due, I suppose, the great revival 
of English and American detective stories. Miss Anna 
Katharine Green followed up its success with some half-dozen 
others of the same quality, but apparently she sees the wisdom 
of not working out a vein to its bitter end, for in her latest 
book, “The Old Stone House” (one vol., G@. P. Putnam’s Sons), 
she deals with the elemental passions of love and vengeance, but 
there is happily no intrusion of the detective element, of which 
novel readers both here and abroad are getting somewhat 
wearied. “The Old Stone House” is not a good story. It is 
improbable and unconvincing, and the reader does not become 
really interested in the fate of the puppets—we will not call 
them characters—until the last chapter or so is reached. A 
gallant American colonel woos a young lady and gains from 
her a promise to marry him directly he has the house, which he is 
building, ready for her to inhabit. She is only a country girl, 
and does not return her fiancé’s love, is only allured by his 
higher station and greater wealth, and while waiting for the 
completion of the house is induced by an earlier and younger 
suitor to fly with him. This the colonel discovers, and, instead 
of raging or claiming the fulfilment of her promise, he apparently 
looks at the matter in a philosophic spirit, resigns the maiden’s 
hand, and not only is polite to his more fortunate rival, but insists 
in presenting the young couple with the house which he was 
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building for hisown use. But just as it approaches completion he 
takes them to see the still scaffolded building, that they may 
approve the plans or suggest alterations. He insists on them 
coming on to a scaffolding to view from the outside a certain wing, 
and lures them to a particular spot where he has half-sawn 
away the platform. They fall into his trap, and are immediately 
killed, and he, in the excitement and horror of his vengeance, 
goes mad. The culminating incident is not without originality, 
but the reader has to wade through so many pages of tiresome 
verbiage before he comes to it that his patience is exhausted. 
Two other short stories complete the volume, but we must 
confess to leaving them unread. 

“ Why in the name of wonder have you been reading for the 
last hour a village grocer’s day book ?” 

That is the question which was put to me when I had finished 
“Until My Lord’s Return,” which forms the first volume of the 
new magazine devoted to fiction, the Long Quarterly, just 
published by Mr. Elliot Stock. The shape and appearance 
certainly are very unprepossessing, for the volume measures 
four inches by eleven, and is covered in a_ particularly 
ugly way (the print, though, inside is good), and no one 
can be surprised at it being mistaken for a cheap account 
book. The shape of the Pseudonym Library was novel and was 
well adapted for the pocket ; the Long Quarterly simply carries 
this shape to an absurd size. It contains no more matter, but, 
while the Pseudonym Library fits nicely into the breast pocket, 
“Until My Lord’s Return” will project half-a-foot. The story 
(by Admiral Hinton, whoever he may be) is very mediocre. A 
miserly Jew, living in a lonely house alone with his riches, 
nursing his resentment against the lord of the manor, who has 
stolen the affection of his young wife, is the chief figure in the very 
conventional crowd of characters, who act and speak in a way in 
which no sane people ever did or ever will act. The writing is 
flashy and the descriptions grandiloquent and tasteless. To 
give an example. The author is describing an old castle of 
stupendous size and magnificence, and is emphasising the 
“elegance and taste” of “one delightful boudoir.” “ Cobalt 
blue designs upon a clear white ground; the ceiling was a deep 
azure, and thereon twinkled myriads of glittering stars. The 
cerulean floor was inlaid with silver, and there were silvered 
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cornices and panels. Skin rugs of a primrose hue were stretched 
upon the floor. There were tables inlaid with gems as settings 
to designs of flowers, and on the tables jewel-coloured glass of an 
exquisite fashioning. One painting, a beautiful idea of Hesperus, 
clouds of pale blue gauze with a gilded zone, and a diamond 
star placed above the brow.” Horrible, isn’t it? But even 
that does not complete all the glories of this “delightful 
boudoir.” There were “ couches of primrose satin, worked with 
coronals of pink rosebuds, which were placed irregularly round 
the room.” It also contained “ an elegant harp.” 


The baiting of Mr. Rider Haggard on the charge of plagiarism 
seems to have ceased with the death of his chief opponent, 
Mr. James Runciman. While they were about it I wonder why 
his tormentors did not bring against him the extraordinary 
resemblance which exists between portions of his books and a 
story by Mr. W. Stephens Hayward, entitled “The Cloud 
King” (one vol., ©. H. Clarke), which I have just re-read after 
some dozen years. The resemblance is not one of phrase but of 
incident. The hero goes up in a balloon, and after a number of 
extraordinary adventures which would, we venture to say, make 
the fortune of any present-day writer for the adventure-loving 
public, comes down in a strange half-fairy country, which might 
well have been the suggestion for Milosis in “ Allan Quarter- 
main.” Then in “The Cloud King” the hero and his companion are 
carried on the bosom of a mighty river through the bowels of the 
earth, but even that does not prove anything, for the same thing 
happened to Mr. Peter Wilkins in the mystical story, “The Life 
and Adventures of Peter Wilkins,” which Mr. Robert Pultock 
wrote in or about 1750, and, we should imagine, has happened to 
innumerable heroes in innumerable boys’ books. There are crowds 
of wonderful savages, too, in “ The Cloud King,” who kill each 
other in every bit as bloodthirsty a way as the tribes in “ King 
Solomon’s Mines,” and there is a beautiful savage maiden, 
Taranta Medona, who might be own sister to Foulata in the 
same story. But resemblance apart, ‘‘ The Cloud King” is one 
of the very best Haggardian romances which we have read, if 
not the very best. It has no date on the title-page, but was 
certainly published twenty years ago, and may, for all I know, 
be now unattainable. There is a feast of adventure in it though, 
as you will find if you can get it. 
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Since Mr. Andrew Lang wrote his “ Letter to Dead Authors” 
—of which, by the way, Messrs. Longmans and Green have just 
published a cheap and new edition—we have had a good many 
essays in epistolary parody addressed to one person and another, 
literary and otherwise. The latest is “Letters to Eminent 
Heads” (one volume, Frank Murray, Derby, Leicester, and 
Nottingham), forming a volume of the Moray Library, 
which since the inclusion of Mr. Richard Le Gallienne’s “ Book- 
Bills of Narcissus” has had a deserved reputation amongst 
book-lovers. “Letters to Eminent Heads” has a particular 
interest to readers of the Noven Review, for of the twelve 
persons addressed nine are novelists, and, indeed, it is with the 
criticism of fiction that the little volume is mostly concerned. 
The twelve are oddly assorted. Here they are: Andrew Lang, 
Bret Harte, Edna Lyall, F. Anstey, George Moore, Grant Allen, 
Phil Robinson, Rhoda Broughton, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Rudyard Kipling, Thomas Hardy, and W. S. Gilbert. Fancy 
any one person professing a sincere admiration for each and all 
of this motley group; but this feat is undertaken by “ J,” the 
author. We have met people who could actually combine in one 
and the same person admiration for Grant Allen and Rhoda 
Broughton, and we once knew a man who said he liked both 
Edna Lyall and Bret Harte; but it is difficult to believe that 
any one can really and sincerely take pleasure in the whole twelve. 
But not only does “ I” admire, but he also gives his reasons, and 
very good and rational they are as a general rule. He is, 
perhaps, just a little backward with his censure—he attempts to 
say too much which is kind to his vastly different flock; but on 
the whole his findings are just. He seems to go straight to the 
root and reason of his subject’s popularity. You intolerants, 
who while admiring Rudyard Kipling are always casting a 
stone at the success of Edna Lyall, should read the yolume and 
gain from it a lesson in tolerance and Christian charity. By the 
way, we hope “J” will lead many by his essay on Phil Robinson 
to read an incomparable work of humour, worth whole cartloads 
of “ Idle Thoughts,” called “ Noah’s Ark.” 























NEVERMORE. 


By Routr BoLtpRewoop. 


(3 Vols. Maemillan and Co., London and New York.) 


AT is stated that there are some twenty Austra- 
lasians who have published novels and stories in 
London during the past year, and, without 
vouching for the precise accuracy of this state- 
ment, it is impossible to deny that the represen- 
tatives of Antipodean literature are making their mark in the 
English book-market. Some of them were not born beneath 
the Southern Cross; but all have drawn their inspiration from 
scenes and characters unfamiliar to English readers, and, it is 
not ungenerous to think, owe some at least of their popularity 
to the comparative novelty of their subjects, if they owe more to 
the ability with which they handle them. It seems a far cry 
now to the days when Henry Kingsley’s “Geoffrey Hamlyn” 
was the only Australian story to compare with Charles Reade’s 
goldfield scenes, though it is not long if you count by years. 
To-day there is no call for stay-at-home Britons to describe life 
at the other side of the planet. Those who are living or have 
lived there are quite able and willing to supply the apparently 
inexhaustible demand of English readers for tales of life in the 
bush, the mining camp, or the convict settlement. 

Far less fortunate was the fate of the early pioneers of 
Australian fiction. For them no London publisher held out 
golden hopes, no ex-Premiers rushed into print with appre- 
ciative notices. The greatest of them, Marcus Clarke, wrote 
one book, “The Term of his Natural Life,” which, despite the 
facts that its author was a Londoner by birth and that it deals 
with the gruesome horrors of the old convict days, has till 
recently been held the one Australian effort at fiction. The 
greater literary ability displayed in his fugitive writings found 
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little recognition at that end of the world, and was wholly 
unnoticed at this. It must be, in a freshly-settled country, that 
during the early days of daring and adventure there is no local 
market for literary descriptions of a way of living which 
interests us precisely because we do not live that way. Luckily 
Australia is yet so young that men still in the prime of in- 
tellectual vigour can narrate for us scenes in which they them- 
selves took part, and describe characters which they have 
studied from nature. 

This is shown in the story told of “ Rolf Boldrewood’s”’ first 
book. He offered “ Robbery under Arms” to an Australian 
periodical, which refused to publish it because just at that time 
the crimes of the last gang of bushrangers were filling the 
newspapers, and it was feared that reading the dashing adven- 
tures and hairbreadth escapes of that romantic figure “ Captain 
Starlight” might lead the Australian youth to emulate the 
exploits of the notorious Ned Kelly, just as we are told im- 
moderate indulgence in “ penny dreadfuls” leads the English 
office-boy to emulate Jack Sheppard or Sweeney Todd. So near 
was the Melbourne of a few years since to the primitive com- 
munity of which our author writes that the man who was till 
quite lately the Speaker of the Legislative Assembly had lost 
a limb in armed resistance to the authorities at ‘the Eureka 
Stockade,” an incident from which “ Rolf Boldrewood” obtained, 
no doubt, one of the most stirring episodes in his second story, 
“The Miner’s Right.” 

Thus it comes that the writer who assumes this name, and 
in his later middle age spends on the stirring tales of which he 
has been so prolific the leisure he can spare from the duties of 
a police magistrate on the borders of Victoria and New South 
Wales, has only to look back to memories not a generation old, 
and weave from his own experiences. This is the sixth novel 
which Mr. Brown has published in about three years. Though 
we are bound to say there is no falling off in his powers of 
description, either of nature, horses, or men, it would be well 
that he should not exhaust the vein, for there are signs that, to 
use the phraseology of his own creations, if he “ struck it rich” 
in his first two books, “Nevermore” is ominously like “ the 
tailings” from his find. There is the same sincere appreciation 
of “ the wild joys of living;” the same exultant pleasure in the 
healthy freedom under cloudless skies and starlit nights; the 
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same breathless interest in incidents never tame and dangers 
never impossible; the same glorious gallops of tireless horses 
through the trackless bush; and of these we cannot have too 
much when it is done as “ Rolf Boldrewood” does it. But then 
there is the same plucky young English gentleman attracted to 
Australia by the gold-fever; the same faithful mates, one an 
honest henchman, the other a soldier of fortune; the same loving 
sweetheart and the same jealous and designing female; the 
same wonderful finds of gold, and even the same malicious per- 
secution by ruffians and miscarriage of the law, owing to their 
machinations, as we have already seen (and delighted in) in 
“The Miner’s Right.” So much is this the case that though 
one who had never read that book will certainly be inclined to 
do so after reading ‘ Nevermore,” when he has read both 
he cannot fail to be struck with a suspicion of the poverty of the 
writer’s imagination. 

Yet it is not fair to blame Mr. Brown for this. The fact is 
that the civilised life of Australia, the life in Sydney or 
Adelaide, is the same as that in London with all that makes 
society enjoyable in the centre of civilisation left out. It has 
no distinctive features of its own to render it attractive to the 
reader, English or Australian, as the background of a story. 
Amongst the four millions of our race dotted about the edges 
of the vast antipodean continent there is as yet no audience 
educated up to the point of appreciating the novel of manners 
framed in a setting familiar to them. Of those who are capable 
of literary discernment the vast majority would much sooner 
read (to use the irreverent phrase of our greatest critic applied 
to the characters of our last great novelist) about “the sweepings 
of a Pentonville omnibus” than about the travellers in a Toorak 
tramear. Hence it is that the younger Australian writers come 
“home” to find appreciation and reward, while even those who 
stay in Australia must seek to interest an English audience, 
and to do so must confine themselves to scenes where colonial 
life altogether differs from that of the old country, neglecting 
those where it imitates English society (in a double sense) at a 
distance. 

So it is inevitable that a writer of Mr. Brown’s qualities 
and limitations must be driven back on subjects distinctively 
Australian, and these, in truth, are very few. In his first book 
“Rolf Boldrewood” made splendid use of the reckless, lawless 
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men who in the primitive colonial society fell back on “the 
simple plan” of the Border freebooters, raided their richer 
neighbours’ cattle, stole their thoroughbreds, looted banks in 
the townships, and “ stuck up” gold escorts, and who, we fear, 
had a good deal more of Bill Sykes than of Claude Duval in 
their composition. ‘The Miner’s Right” gave a vivid and 
truthful account of life on the goldfields, and “‘ The Squatter’s 
Dream” could hardly be improved upon as an illustration of the 
risks of the pastoral industry and the trials of men whose flocks 
and herds are at the mercy of drought and flood. Then the 
list of possible subjects is complete. Fenimore Cooper could 
not have made the Australian aboriginal interesting in fiction, and 
Mr. Brown has already met with all the success attainable, in 
the half-caste boy “ Warrigal.” Glorious the sunshine and 
atmosphere of Australia may be, but Mr. William Black at his 
best could never “pad” a novel with descriptions of the un- 
changing. There is a grandeur in the sight of stretches of plain 
across which you can gallop a hundred miles in a straight line, 
but there is no material for the novelist. The solitude and 
silence of the bush strike every one with desolate awe, caused 
mainly by the absence of animal life and the _ illimitable 
monotony of the prospect, characteristics which baffle description 
or must render it as monotonous as its subject. So “ Rolf 
Boldrewood’s” /ramatis persone must be the Englishman seeking 
colonial experience and villains of the cattle-duffing, horse- 
coping, bushranging type, while for female characters he has 
only the limited choice offered by the stock-rider’s hut and the 
bush tavern. 

With all these disadvantages “ Rolf Boldrewood” has made a 
good story in “ Nevermore,” that holds the attention till the 
climax, and if none of the actors excite our sympathy every one 
of them is a living being and not a puppet. Lancelot Trevanion, 
quarrelling with his father, parts from his betrothed, Estelle 
Chaloner, goes out to Australia at the beginning of the gold 
rush, makes for Ballarat with a trusty Cornish shipboard 
acquaintance, and, in partnership with this Polwarth, at once 
hits on a rich claim, out of which they take untold gold. On 
board he has come across one Lawrence Trevenna, whose extra- 
ordinary likeness to him excites the wonder of the passengers, 
and warns the novel-reader that the two are half-brothers. They 
quarrel at cards, and on this slight ground Trevenna, who knows 
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nothing of the blood-ties between them, swears eternal hatred 
to the legitimate heir of the Trevanions. On the goldfield 
Lancelot gets very friendly with a family named Lawless, and 
more than friendly with Kate, the sister, who has previously 
been hotly wooed by Trevenna in a distant part of New South 
Wales, where the whole gang pursued the trade of cattle- 
lifting. Trevenna’s hatred of Lancelot is fanned by the know- 
ledge that Kate loves the latter, and the matter is further 
complicated by the appearance of Francis Dayrell, a sergeant of 
the mounted police, who had known the evil doings of the 
Lawlesses in their far-off home, and had there learnt to love 
Esther Lawless, an innocent cousin of the daredevil Kate. 
Dayrell’s eyes are sharp to see that Esther’s scornful rejection 
of his suit is partly accounted for by her admiration for Lancelot 
Trevanion, whom he traps riding a stolen horse which the 
guileless “ new chum” has bought from the Lawlesses, who are 
simultaneously arrested for horse-coping. Trevanion is com- 
mitted for trial, and here his grief and despair at the disgrace 
that has come on him is very much overdone. 

Meanwhile Sergeant Dayrell is not idle. In order to get 
Trevanion out of the way he seeks to prove him a regular 
accomplice of the Lawlesses by identifying him with Trevenna. 
He gets an unfinished letter of Trevanion’s to his sweetheart 
Estelle, and finishes it to suit his own ends. Kate, who cannot 
read, believes him when he tells her that Trevanion while 
flirting with her in the wilds is writing letters ridiculing her 
to his real sweetheart at home. Jealousy fires her into going 
into the witness-box and swearing that it was Trevanion and 
not Trevenna who has been a participator in all the villainies of 
“that Lawless crowd.” 

Here it is obvious that our author is asking us to believe a 
good deal. This “bush filly,” as the miners call her, must have 
known a great deal too much to be taken in by so simple a 
device. But worse remains behind. In spite of the obvious 
fact that Trevanion has a most complete alibi, supported by 
crowds of witnesses, he is condemned for Trevenna’s misdoings, 
and sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. He is bullied by 
the chief warder, on whom he at last makes a murderous assault, 
and is therefore sent to the convict hulks lying in Port Philip. 
The faithful Esther, who in a manner not explained has ap- 
parently command of unlimited means, arranges his escape, and 
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he hides his identity in a new minins camp in the Australian 
Alps. 

While this is happening his father dies, and Estelle comes 
out to try and find her lover, who meanwhile has made up his 
changeable mind to leave Australia with the faithful Esther. 
But Trevenna, who has induced Kate to marry him, turns up, 
and Trevanion gets considerably the best of him in a fight with 
fists, the second encounter of the kind described in this story. 
Maddened by chagrin and jealousy, Trevenna shoots his half- 
brother from behind a tree, and donning the clothes of his 
victim throws the corpse down a disused shaft, goes into the 
mining camp, and, uaquestioned, takes possession of Trevanion’s 
hut and nuggets, banking account, and letters. From these he 
learns that Estelle is coming up, so he takes possession of his 
victim’s betrothed as well, and we are asked to believe that this 
highly-bred and delicately-nurtured damsel is so completely de- 
ceived as to accept this ruffianly horse-thief and murderer as the 
gallant young English gentleman from whom she has been 
parted about three years. She goes to Melbourne, and Trevenna, 
under plea of fear of being tracked by the police and taken back 
to prison, keeps out of sight till the hour of the marriage. The 
fatal words are just about to be uttered when the ubiquitous 
Sergeant Dayrell turns up and arrests the would-be bridegroom 
for the murder of the man he is personating. Kate, his wife, 
has discovered the plot, and by riding night and day has sueceeded 
in putting the sleuth hounds of the law on the trail in the very 
nick of time. Estelle does not suffer much from these terrible 
trials, and pairs off with a native-born Australian, with whom 
she is much more likely to be happy. 

The haste with which the book has been written is apparent 
in the plot briefly sketched above and shows in minor incidents. 
We presume that the author is under the disadvantage of not 
being able to read his own proofs. But that can hardly excuse 
craver faults, which can only be ascribed to writing under pres- 
sure. If Mr. Brown will take advice, actuated by a sincere admi- 
ration for his gifts and desire for the permanence of his reputa- 
tion, he will allow some time to elapse before he publishes 
another story, and put more care and work into his next book. 


Puitie HERNE. 

















GOSSIP ABOUT NOVELS AND NOVELISTS. 


(MERICAN fiction has “broken out’’- with ihe 
short-story fever. It is not long since American 





publishers looked dubiously—nay, disdainfully — 
upon the proffer of such literary creations, but 
now the volume of short stories has the most 
conspicuous place upon the American table. 

* * * * 

The latest venture in Boston journalism is a magazine to be 
called Two Tales, an appropriate name, since each number 
will consist of two short stories. The first number will be 
issued this month, and will enlist the names of all the leading 
short-story writers in America, 

* « * * 

Mr. Richard Harding Davis’s volume, entitled “ Gallegher,” 
is now in its tenth edition. Mr. Davis is only twenty-six years 
old, but he enjoys the reputation of being the cleverest story- 
writer in the United States. He is big, broad-shouldered, with 
a strong, good-looking face. Mr. C. D. Gibson, the artist, intro- 
duced Mr. Davis’s features into most of his illustrations, and 
when Van Bibber, the hero of Mr. Davis’s famous Van Bibber 
sketches, was drawn for the ‘ Her First Appearance,” in the 
December Harper’s Monthly, the face and figure were those of 
the young journalist. Mr. Davis has passed through most of 
the degrees of newspaper work, having begun his career as a 
Philadelphia .reporter, and being now the editor of Harper's 
Weekly. He is at present in the West, preparing a series of 
articles, to be illustrated by Frederick Remington, and after 
that mission is accomplished he will probably make a tour of 
the world in the interest of the Harper periodicals. 

* * * * 

Mr. Arlo Bates, the genial Boston correspondent and novelist, 

says that every one at “the Hub” is writing short stories, with 
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the partial exception of Margaret Deland, who is at work upon 
her third novel, but has broken off in order to edit a volume of 
her magazine stories. 

* * * * 

American fiction seems at present to be a sort of mosaic of 
localised stories. Page, Smith, “Uncle Remus,” and half-a- 
dozen others are catching the fast-fleeting tints of old southern 
life. Charles Egbert Craddock (Miss Murfree) is still writing 
strong, graphic stories of the “natives” of the Tennessee 
Mountains. Her admirers—and their name is legion—are 
hoping, against hope apparently, that Miss Murfree will soon 
give them a novel with a different setting, and so prove the 
untruth of the criticism that she understands only a single 
phase of life, and that phase an uncommon one. 

* * * * 

A pathetic lament comes from a resident in California. Ue 
asserts that so long as Bret Harte’s stories retain their hold 
upon the reading public California will not be rightly under- 
stood or appreciated. Mining camps, Spanish women, and 
chivalrous gamblers are, he says, not the most salient features 
of Californian life. This gentleman must be much chagrined 
by the appearance of a recent book, “ The Johnstown Stage, and 
other Stories,” in which are very cleverly related a number of 
Californian tales, with the true Bret Harte stamp upon them. 

* * * * 

Mr. Henry James’s volume, “‘ The Lesson of the Master, and 
other Stories,” has been published in America by Macmillan. 
The same house brought out Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novel, 
“The History of David Grieve.” It is said that 30,000 dollars 
were paid for the American rights, and some of the publishers 
shake their heads over the discussion of profits. 

* * * * 

Mr. George Moore’s novel, “ Vain Fortune,” will be published 
in America by Charles Scribner’s sons. Mr. Moore has entirely 
re-written the first part of his novel since it appeared in 
England, making Emily Watson the heroine throughout the 


story. 
~ * * o 


Octave Thanet (Miss Alice French), the gifted author of 
* Expiation,” has just refuted the current belief that a literary 
woman kuows nothing of domestic affairs by publishing a series 
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of articles on cookery. These articles are unique, for they have 
as much genuine attractiveness as the authoress puts into her 


real literary work. 
* * * * 


There are dangers in being too keensighted. ‘“ Violet Fane,” 
whose original story ‘‘ Sophy, or the Adventures of a Savage,” 
created no small stir long before its author became recognised 
as the possessor of considerable poetic gifts, has found this out. 
In a recent article in one of the reviews she satirised the incon- 
stancy of the coarser sex under the title “Two Moods of a 
Man” with such shrewdness and truth that half the people who 
read it cannot believe that the wretch she has pilloried is merely 


a type and not an individual. 
* * *” . 


Mrs. Clifford will publish a new novel at the close of this 
year. Her house is the favourite resort of novelists and literary 
men and women on Sunday afternoons. She is very popular in 
Society, but refuses to be trotted out by Fashionables, preferring 
the company of her kith and km—namely, that of the artists. 

* * * * 
M. Pierre Loti will be received into L’Academie Francaise on 


the seventh of this month. 
. - — 


Fiction doesnot seem to be in very good odour with the Academy. 
It is poorly represented beneath the dome of the Institute. 
Dumas the younger long since merged the novelist in the 
dramatist. Halévy is a play-writer, and “ L’ Abbé Constantin” 
is merely an accident in his literary career ; while Frangois 
Coppce did not begin to write stories in prose until he had been 
raised to a seat among the Immortals. Victor Cherbuliez 


stood alone before the election of M. Pierre Loti. 
= ~ 7 - 


Since the “naturalist” studies of French peasant life have 
been published by M. Zola and others, the reading public in 
France has had surfeit of the tough old peasant, whose hands 
are horny with fifty years of toil, whose only ambition is to 
make his son a bourgeois. But M. Eugéne Delard has written a 
novel called “* Les Dupourquet,” of which the theme is this self- 
same mean ambition! The heroine is the daughter of Dupour- 
quet, junior, who, after scorning her cousin Julian—from whom 
formerly she had been glad enough to obtain a word or look— 
marries the disreputable son of an impecunious baron, and is 
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about as unhappy as she deserves to be. At length the husband 
perishes in one of his several disgraceful adventures. Julian— 
the cousin—comes back a brilliant soldier after two years’ cam- 
paigning in Tonquin, and Thérése is glad enough to find he has 
forgiven her conduct. The old peasant grandfather dies, and 
his last words give, I suppose, the meaning of the story. 
“Our fatal’ mistake was to wish to become bourgeois, when we 
should have remained peasants!” The philosophy of the book 
is not new, nor for that matter are the personages, the atmos- 
phere, nor the plot. 
* . * * * 

‘“‘ Faut-il aimer ?” is rather an absurd question to ask of frail 
humanity, and moreover a useless one, but M. de Tinseau (whom 
many consider to be the rising French novelist of the day) has 
treated that momentous subject without suggesting a solution. 
A gallant French captain—and accordingly a good German hater 
—settled in Canada, meets there a fascinating girl whom he 
soon loves ardently. But, alack! she is a Prussian, belonging, 
therefore, to the race of his inveterate foes, so he tears himself 
away, and seeks Paris and its pleasures as a balm to his wound, 
but without success. The fair German haunts him, and at last 
drives him back to Canada. Now was the time to tell us 
whether we should love or no—but M. Tinseau gets over 
the difficulty by killing Iréne of heart-disease. The climax is 
unsatisfactory, however: the first part of the book is charming 
and delicately written. 

* * . * 

Some of our readers say that the Interview with Mr. C. F. 
Keary, in the last number of the Novet Revrew is “just what 
an Interview ought to be.” Others declare that an Interview 
giving no particulars about an author’s life or appearance is “ no 
Interview at all.” Mr. Keary deprecates personalities of all 
sorts, but he cannot mind it being stated that he is of medium 
height, dark, with the quiet manner of an English gentleman. 
Nothing in Mr. Keary’s appearance suggests the artist except 
his eyes, which glow like coals in a furnace. 

* 7 + * 

But Mr. Keary disapproved very much of the attack on “ Tess,” 
and hinted that had he known the Nover Review would 
admit such stuff he would not have allowed himself to be 
interviewed. 
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The writer of the attack should read Mr. Lowell’s “ Advice to 
Critics,” then he would put truth in less violent language, and 
not lay himself open to the suggestion that he is bitter and 
disappointed. 

. e * ° 

Of course he is all wrong about Mr. Hardy’s stage peasants, 
No one knows those people better than Mr. Hardy, having 
been born and bred amongst them. Hence, perhaps, the reason 
why this great novelist can never separate realism from 
coarseness. 

. * * * 

The blood of working ancestors flows in Mr. Meredith’s veins 
too, it is said, and this accounts for the sympathetic insight 
with which many of his homely characters are drawn. He 
received his early education in Germany, where he remained 
until he was fifteen years old. During those impressionable 
years German poetry, German music, German philosophy, and 
German humour all left their indelible stamp upon his youthful 
mind. It would perhaps be unjust to blame this foreign 
training for his peculiarities of style, but it is more than pro- 
bable that he found his early masters in Goethe and Jean Paul 
Richter. Certainly some of the faults, and also some of the 
beauties, of Richter’s style may be traced in Meredith. The 
strong philosophical and didactic note in Meredith’s literary 
work is distinctly Teutonic in origin. 

* * * * 

Mrs. Hickie’s “Some Emuvtions and a Moral” is no doubt the 
best volume in the Pseudonym Library. Mr. T. P. O’Connor 
has tried to “ boom” the book, and now all it wants is a word 
from Mr. Gladstone. 

* K * * 

Rumour says that Mrs. T., P. O’Connor, who has a decided 
literary gift, should have much of the credit now bestowed on 
the literary part of The Sunday Sun. 

* . * * 

“A Literary Shrew” is the last epithet applied to Mrs. Lynn 
Linton by a contemporary,for her persistent diatribes against 
her own sex. Imagine how she will laugh when she hears it. 
She will adjust her spectacles and read her article in the 
Nineteenth Century without grudging her accuser the two 
shillings and sixpence paid for such epithets! 
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Madame Fillonneau, whose article on Pierre Loti appears in 
this issue, is a great favourite with Mrs. Lynn Linton. She is 
the daughter of Mrs. Alexander, the novelist, and inherits much 
of her mother’s literary ability. ~° 


* * * @ 


The late Miss Jessie Fothergill’s last novel will be published 
this autumn. A high price is put upon it. 


* e & a 


Dorothea Gerard will shortly publish a new novel entitled 
“ A Queen of Curds and Cream.” It will deal with continental 
life, with the ins and outs of which she is so thoroughly con- 
versant. She can boast of having her first literary production 
in Blackwood’s Magazine. ‘‘Constant dripping wears the 
stone.” She left it herself at Blackwood’s office, and her 
brother-in-law, an Austrian officer, called frequently to know 
the verdict. A brief glance at its contents was sufficient to 
show that the publisher had got hold of that rara avis, clever, 
original, and attractive matter. 


= * * * 


Whatever may be thought of John Strange Winter’s books 
as literary productions, there is no doubt of her exceeding 
popularity amongst middle-class readers. This is accounted 
for by two facts; first, she puts “ heart’? into her stories, 
secondly, she indulges the masses in their love of red-jackets. 

€ * * * 

The idea of taking socialism as the theme for a novel would not 
be very original in England, though considered so in France. 
The “Conversion d’André Savenay” is accordingly hailed as a 
new departure in romance, but in point of fact the author does 
not offer us any very new solution of “the great social pro- 
blem.” Still the story in itself is interesting and powerfully 
worked out. 

* * *» * 

The Norwegian novelist, Jonas Lie, who is at present staying 
in Rome, has just contributed a fairy tale entitled “The Eagle” 
(Ornen) to a book which is being published at Kiew, and which 
is to be sold in aid of the famine-stricken districts in Russia. 
The book will consist of contributions from many well-known 
European authors. 
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In the French paper, Le Temps, for the 14th of February, 1892, 
Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, the poet-politician, has published an 
article of two-and-a-half columns called “La Situation Polli- 
tique en Norwége.” It is an argument in the present contro- 
versy concerning the joint diplomatic service of Sweden and 
Norway. 

* * * * 

Professor Price, of New York, lately read a paper in Copen- 
hagen originally written for the Shakespeare Society in New 
York. In this paper he draws several comparisons between the 
technical peculiarities of Ibsen and Shakespeare, and he con- 
siders that, since the time of Shakespeare, Ibsen is the dramatist 
who has made the greatest advances in the construction of the 
drama. Through parallels between “ Hedda Gabler” and 
“Othello” he drew attention to the similarities and differences 
between the methods of the two poets. 

* * * * 

Mrs. Ward’s “ David Grieve” has already been translated 
into Swedish, and is appearing in a Swedish Liberal paper, the 
Stockholm Aftonbladet. 

* * * * 

American literary men and women generally do not agree 
with the English judgment upon James Russell Lowell. They 
think it is over-strained, and that English men of letters, in 
giving the late Ambassador to the Court of St. James so high 
a place, overlook the merits of Americans of greater ability and 
more undoubted originality. Bret Harte recently wrote an 
article on Lowell to this effect. 














NOVELS REVIEWED. 


He That Will Not When He May, by Mrs. Oliphant (new 
edition, one vol., Macmillan and Co.). A family story, in which we 
are introduced to father, mother, children, and servants. Paul, 
the eldest son, falls a victim to a harmless demagogue, named 
Spears, to the great distress of his family. His mother very 
nearly brings about a marriage between him and the daughter 
of Spears, by means of a visit which she pays to the demagogue’s 
house, for the express purpose of shielding her son from the 
fascinations of Miss Spears. Fortunately this young person has 
an eye to business; and when Paul is deposed from his place as 
eldest son by a certain “ Gus,” she promptly throws him overs 
and marries the master of the shop where she works. ‘“ Gus” 
is the most interesting character in the book. The reader will 
regret his return to Barbadoes, which takes place in order to 
give the story “a happy ending.” 

Two Penniless Princesses, by Charlotte M. Yonge (one vol., 
Macmillan and Co.). Jean and Ellan, two Scotch princesses, 
are the heroines of this semi-historical story. They pass 
through many dangers and troubles, but marry happily at last. 
This book should be bought by mothers for daughters in the 
schoolroom. It will prove a boon on wet half-holidays, and 
will encourage a love of ‘history in the minds of girls who 
dislike the Student’s Hume and Pinnock. 

Margery of Quether, and other Stories, by S. Baring Gould (one 
vol., Methuen and Co.). An admirable cvllection of short stories, 
dealing for the most part with the rustic “ characters” amongst 
which Mr. Baring Gould is most at home. The title-tale, 
“ Margery of Quether,” is the least satisfactory of them all. It 
is a variant on the old motive, in which one of the characters 
gains in health, strength and youth at the expense of another. 
The former in the present case, a sort of human vampire who 
develops into a buxom maiden while her victim and succourer 
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as rapidly passes from lover to slippered pantaloon, suggests 
the immortal “She,” but Mr. Baring Gould has not the con- 
vincing touch even to the degree in which Mr. Rider Haggard 
possesses it, and as the story is told by the victim himself in a 
very robust vein, it is wanting in that very element of suspense 
which the horror of the conception demands. Poe or Hawthorne 
would have treated it very differently. But when the author 
descends from the realm of the grotesque to sober everyday life, 
as he does in his next story, “Tom a’ Tuddlams,” he becomes 
entirely convincing. He is as much at home amongst York- 
shire peasantry as Mr. Hardy, pace some of his critics, is 
amongst those of Wessex. The Teniers-like scene in which 
Tom, under the influence of good cheer, dances with Jule, whose 
wifely modesty is overcome for the nonce by the same potent 
alchemy, while the tipsy rustics cheer them on to fresh 
exertions, is drawn with a masterly touch. “At the Y,” a 
sombre story with three denouments to choose from; “ Major 
Cornelius,” a sketch after, and not a very long way afier, 
Thackeray; and “ Wanted a Reader” complete the volume, 
which, taken with others published in the last five years, gives 
hope that the English school of novelists may some day rival, 
if they do not surpass, the French in the difficult, art of telling 
tales in a nutshell. 

The Great Men and a Practical Novelist, by John Davidson 
(one vol., Ward aud Downey). A volume in two sections is, 
in our thinking, a nuisance. A collection of short stories is all 
very well, but a book which is half composed of slightly con- 
nected short stories and half of one long story gives an 
unpleasant impression by the sudden break in the middle. 
Some parts of this volume are, however, so good that we can 
forgive the break. The “ Great Men” portion has some very 
amusing stories, worked out in a whimsical and extravagant 
way, which makes the reader all the more impatient with the 
parts that are overstrained and unnatural. Of these stories we 
prefer “ The Schoolboy’s Tragedy”—the only piece of pathos in 
the volume—which recounts how the youthful love of a boy 
of thirteen for a girl of twelve is thrashed out by a brutal 
schoolmaster, a very Squeers in the savagery of his punish- 
ments, The fictitious anecdote about Charles Dickens is 
most humorous, but the “ Glasgow Ghosts” is overstrained. 
“ Eagle’s Shadow” and “The Salvation of Nature” are powerful 
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studies in the impossible, the last telling of a professor who 
invents a disease, with which he kills the whole world, and an 
antidote with which he saves his own daughter and his friend’s 
son. Nature is to have a fresh start, for these two are to 
re-people the world. The last half of the book, “ A Practical 
Novelist,” is amusing in conception but clumsy in execution. 
Its hero is a novelist unknown of the world, who determines 
that writing fiction being played out, the future is for him who 
will inaugurate fiction in action. Accordingly he sets to work 
to form around himself the elements of a good plot, imper- 
sonates some one else, and does his best to make the rest of the 
characters surrounding him act in a dramatic way. The idea is 
splendid, and well worked out should prove a source of endless 
amusement. 

The House by the Medlar Tree, by Giovanni Verga. Translated 
by Mary A. Craig. (One vol., Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.) Italian 
peasants have been staged by Ouida in many of her novels, 
and her readers picture them all with large eyes and beauti- 
ful voices, enjoying sunshine and music. Signor Verga shows 
us the peasants of Southern Italy as they really are—struggling, 
hungering, loving, suffering, and dying; some of them good, 
many of them bad, most of them indifferent characters. He 
gives us a complete picture of a little Italian fishing village, in 
which is a house by a medlar tree, belonging to Padron ’Notoni 
and his family. Maruzza la Longa, his daughter-in-law, is a 
simple, loving soul, who dies at last of sorrow and trouble. 

“The heart gets tired,” she says; “it wears away little by 
little, like old linen that has been too much washed.” 

Padron ’Notoni has a stern sense of honour and duty, which 
finally lands him in the workhouse. There is a love idy] in this 
story, and a romance. The whole is a fine piece of realism; 
but very sad. ‘‘ Because life is mainly sad everywhere,” says 
Mr. Howells, who writes a short introduction to the book. 

The Lesson of the Master, and other Stories, by Henry James 
(Macmillan and Co.) “The Lesson of the Master,” the story 
from which the volume takes its name, awakens very mingled 
feelings. At one moment we are grateful to the author for 
reminding the public and his confréres of some forgotten truths 
of art, in spite of the irritation caused by the feeling that, being 
so elementary, they ought to be quite obvious, while they are 
presented asa kind of discovery—as, for instance, that literature 
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should not be treated as a trade, and that the bank-book of a 
writer is not the measure of his achievement in art—but the 
next moment we are disgusted by the setting of the lesson. An 
“illustrious” novelist, perceiving that a younger author of 
brilliant promise, who has written a “ distinguished” book, is in 
love with an amiable but very expensive young lady, warns him 
against matrimony and the temptation it holds out to write for 
money. The young man accordingly goes abroad, and stays 
there for two years. When he returns he finds that the elder 
man, having in the meantime lost his own wife, is about to 
espouse the expensive young lady. Some things in the volume 
have a strong soupcon of spiritualism ; the last tale, Sir Edmund 
Orme, for instance, turns entirely upon a ghost of that aristo- 
cratic name who keeps haunting a lady because she jilted him 
and drove him to suicide. The ghost always seems to follow 
her daughter, and refuses to be appeased until he is sure that 
she will not follow her mother’s example by jilting her suitor. 
The Pupil has the merit of being weird and the disadvantage of 
being sordid. A young Oxonian enters a family as tutor, but 
finds that he is expected to regard himself as amply repaid by 
the privilege of teaching a genius. He stays, however, for some 
years with this family of adventurers, and even after escaping, 
returns to his doom, so fascinated is he by the child who seems 
a sort of little goblin changeling. 

In a Steamer Chair (one vol., Chatto and Windus) is a collec- 
tion of stories by the writer known as “ Luke Sharp” to many 
thousands of English readers, though the very title bewrayeth 
him as one of the citizens of the great Republic of the West 
who are good enough to provide us with light literature. Light 
these stories certainly are, but they are undeniably amusing, and 
in the first and most ambitious story great facility in con- 
structing telling dialogue is shown, while in a very brief 
sketch, “ Share and Share Alike,” there is grim humour of an 
uncommon quality. All the stories deal with incidents in the 
passages of Atlantic liners, and the book should be very popular 
amongst the thousands who now every month go down to the 
sea in ships, to see the wonders of America, and are at a loss to 
get rid of the time. Dr. Johnson believed that sea voyagers 
suffer all the inconveniences of residence in a prison “ with 
commonly worse company.” But those who have the wisdom 
to take “ Luke Sharp’s ” book with them when they are going 
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across will be sure of at least one vivacious companion to 
turn to. 


Mr. Marion Crawford’s book Khaled, a Tale of Arabia (new ed., 
Macmillan), will probably appeal to the few who are attracted 
by Eastern literature, and even they may be somewhat offended 
by the frequent flaws which it requires such infinite skill to 
avoid in an imitation of the old Arabian tales. Others, 
ignorant of the manners and customs as well as of the history 
of Eastern peoples, will almost resent being faced with their 
want of education on this point, and, worse still, being made 
to feel that they ought to read up the subject. 

The opening pages where “ Khaled stood motionless during 
ten months and thirteen days, waiting until Azrael should rest 
from his writing and look towards him’’ show how Khaled 
only becomes a mortal by a complicated fluke, having started 
in life as one of the genii. Hearing Mohammed read the 
Khoran, he is converted, and with a convert’s zeal slays a 
prince who, in hopes of winning the beautiful Zehowah, con- 
templates perjuring his soul by professing a religion which is 
not his. Instead of harsher punishment Khaled is conceded by 
Allah the life of a man, but a soul can only be his if he gain 
the heart as well as the hand of Zehowah. Being fully 
equipped by an angel, he sets out on his ride across the desert, 
the long solitary stretches of which are here vividly described. 
He readily gains the hand of the Sultan’s daughter, but her 
heart is untouched by display, victory, neglect, and attempts to 
excite jealousy. She is as one who knows not of what he speaks, 
as one who sleeps and cannot be awakened. 

The arrival of a lovely captive, Almasta, revives one’s flagging 
interest and finally arouses Zehowah’s dormant love. At 
Almasta’s instigation her husband attempts to thrust Khaled 
from his throne. While the latter waits, with Zehowah 
trembling but still unloving by his side, for the last despairing 
struggle with his foes, the two-fold blessing for which he has 
waited so long comes to him. Suddenly an infinite compassion 
overwhelms Zehowah’s coldness, and “ Khaled looked up and 
saw that the angel of Allah was before him, having a smiling 
countenance, and bearing in his hand a bright flame like the 
crescent moon.” 

One closes the leaves of Khaled without unmitigated regret, 
sorrowfully admitting that in spite of stirring and brilliant 
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passages one has got less pleasure from it than had been ex- 
pected, and wondering that this Anglo-Arabian style should 
have been chosen to dress up once more in fresh attire the old, 
old story that “ pity is akin to love.” 

In Tent and Bungalow, by the author of “ Indian Idylls” (one 
vol., Methuen and Co.) This is a delightful collection of short 
stories from Indian life. To write a short story is a great art ; 
to open and close the plot satisfactorily, to endow the characters 
with life in the short space allotted, to work to the crisis and 
keep all in proportion, is no easy task. But the author of 
“Indian Idylls” has succeeded, and succeeded admirably. The 
stories are full of interest, the characters are real, the descrip- 
tions graphic, humour and pathos alike abound, and a generous 
chivalrous spirit breaks through all. There is plenty of humour 
in the account of the Rajah’s manceuvres in a quicksand, in the 
“hunting” of the conceited major by the little riderless pony 
Sahil, whose health is afterwards drunk at mess, while the dis- 
comforted major “looks daggers over his high collar.” There is 
pathos in “Christmas at Curripore”’— 

“Captain Appleton, the best fellow in the corps, every one’s 
friend, despite his quiet grave ways, lies dying. The prayer for 
the sick has been read, amid a hush, in the middle of the bright 
Christmas-day morning service. There were tears in hard eyes 
and lumps in strong men’s throats in B company barrack-room 
at the Christmas dinner, when the subaltern proposed, as usual, 
the captain’s health. The cheers died away on the lips with a 
sigh. The toast is drunk in silence, but from the hearts of all 
there.” 

And again, in the account of the strong young soldier, who 
returns from the Indian mutiny to his widowed mother, 
jabbering like a little child, his poor brain turned by the know- 
ledge that the girl he loves has fallen into the Rajah’s hands. 

The stories remind us of those of Rudyard Kipling by their 
form and their locality, and if they lack some of his brilliance, 
their tone seems that of one who has taken a kindlier view of 
the Anglo-Indian world. 

A Vicar’s Wife, by Evelyn Dickinson (one vol., Methuen and 
Co.) This is a miserable story of misery, tragedy, and woe. 
It is written in poor style and can claim no literary merit. 
Here, for instance, is a sentence: “ December came in with 
rough stormy weather, wild rainy mornings and afternoons, 
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when the sky cleared late and bluely over-arched a green, 
swollen sea, where the snow-crowned waves hurried nowhither,” 
The story itself is no better than the style. The villain is a 
clergyman, and though no doubt there are bad beneficed clergy, 
it would hardly be possible for such an one as the Vicar of 
Colewater to keep his reputation in a cathedral city for twenty 
years, to be greeted warmly by his dean and brother clergy, 
when his conduct had been sufficiently reprehensible to justify 
the villagers slamming their cottage doors in his face, and his 
own house being deserted by all save the stableman and his wife. 
The characters are impossible, and though the author has 
attempted to be realistic by the needless use of ugly details, 
yet the credit of being real must be withheld. 

A Cardinal Sin, by Hugh Conway (F. J. Fargus) (one vol., 
Eden Remington and Co.). A story of the good old-fashioned 
sort, beginning with » murder, which takes place in a dog-cart, 
on a lonely road, at midnight. The murdered man’s pocket- 
book is caught on the branch of a tree, and found there by a 
farmer, who posts it to London. Then the pocket-book falls 
into the hands of a stage villain, and the plot thickens. Soon 
we find the murderer’s daughter eloping with the villain, who 
represents himself as heir to the property which the murdered 
man had come to claim when a pistol put an end to him. 
Josephine, the daughter of the murdered man, marries the 
eldest son of the murderer. The villain had loved her, and he 
goes to her to explain the murder when she is at the height of 
her fame as a prima donna. He entices her to a house, and 
locks her up, because she will not promise to keep the secret. 
Her enraged husband follows, and the secret of the murder is 
revealed to him. But the: murderer denies the murder to the 
last, and dies with the denial on his lips. The villain escapes 
to sea,and is sucked into the ocean by a “death octopus.” 
The daughter of the murdered man inherits the property, 
leaves the stage, and lives happy with her devoted husband ever 
afterwards. 
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Atone on THE Wipe, WIDE 
~ Sera. 
By Clark Russell. 3 vols. Chatto 
and Windus. 
A Man anp a Broruer. 
By Mrs. Martin. 3 vols. Ward 
and Downey. 
Dr. WILLouGHBY SMITH. 
By Mrs. A. Marles. 
Bentley. 
Tue MarriaGe or Exrnor. 
By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 vols. Mace- 
millan. 
Pastor AND Prenate: A 
Story of Clerical Life. 
By “Roy Tellett.” 3 vols. 
Blackwood. 
A WaKING. 
By Mrs. Spender. 3 vols. Hut- 
chinson. 
Kine or THE CastTLe. 
By G. Manville Fenn. 
Ward and Downey. 
Peoey’s PERVERSITY. 
By Mrs. Conney. 3 vels. Hurst 
and Blackett. 
NITHAZAN. 


3 vols, 


3 vols. 


By W. Braunston Jones. 3 vols. 


Fisher Unwin. 
GRANIA. 
By Emily Lawless. 2 vols. 
Smith and Elder. 
From Harvest to Hay Tre. 
By Mabel Hart. 
and Blackett. 


2 vols. Hurst 


Tue Baroness. 


By Frances Mary Peard. 2 vols. 
Bentley. 
Eacte Joz: A Wild West 
Romance. 


By E. N. Leigh Fry. 2 vols, 
Ward and Downey. 
Miss Merepita’s Money. 
By Thomas Cobb. 2 vols. Ward 
and Downey. 
Or tuts Deatu. 
By Mrs. Vere Campbell. 2 vols. 
Ward and Downey. 
MarGeERY OF QUETHER, and 
other Stories. 
By 8S. Baring Gould. 1 vol. 
Methuen. 
In Tent ano BuNGALow. 
By the Author of “Indian Idylls.” 
1 vol. Methuen. 
A Vicar’s WIFE. 
By Evelyn Dickinson. 
Methuen. 
Two PenniLess PRINCESSES, 
By Charlotte M. Yonge. 1 vol. 
Maemillan. 
Tue Great Men. 
By John Davidson. 1 vol. Ward 
and Downey. 
ConDEMNED ; or, In the Dark, 
By Ellen Pidwell. 1 vol. King, 
Sell, and Railton. 
In a Sreamer Cuarr. 
By Robert Barr (Luke Sharp). 
l vol. Chatto and Windus, 


1 vol. 
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Vivia: A Modern Story. 
By Florence Wilford. Wells, 
Gardner, Darton, and Co. 
‘Ture Dornes or Rarries Haw. 
By A. Conan Doyle. Cassell. 
Firry Pounps ror a WIFE. 
By A. L. Glyn. 
Srpit Knox. 
By E. E. Hall. Cassell. 
La Bevia AND OTHERS. 
By E. Castle. Cassell. 
Erice: A Story. 
By Mrs. J. E. 
Sampson, Low. 
Woman UNSEXED. 
By H. Hermon Chilton. Foul- 
sham and Co. 
T’Orner Dear CHARMER. 
By Helen Mathers. F. V. White. 
THERE IS NO DEATH. 
By Florence Marryat. 
and Farran. 
Green Tea: A Love Story. 
By V. Schallenberger. Pseudo- 
nym Library. Fisher Unwin. 


Arrowsmith. 


H. Gordon. 


Griffith 


Tue AVENGING oF Hiram. 
By Bennett Cole. Arrowsmith. 

A PriantaTion Printer. The 
Adventures of a Geor- 


gia Boy during the 


War. P 
By Joel Chandler Harris (Uncle 
Remus). Osgood, McIlvaine. 


A Secret Mission. 
By D. Gerard. Blackwood. 
Tue Criry or THE Just. 


By Thomas Terrell, Trischler. 


Tue Secret oF MADAME DE 
Mon tac. 


By the Author of “ Mademoiselle 
Mori.” Methuen and Co. 


A Princess or CHALco. 
By A. Wall. Chapman and Hall. 





Arum FieLp: or, 
Reality. 
By Mrs. Jerome Mercier. Wells, 
Gardner, Darton, and Co. 
My Face 1s my Forrune. 
By F.C. Phillips and P. Fendall. 
F. White. 
Zeru: a Posthumous Story. 
By Helen Jackson. Simpkins, 
Zitrara: A Romance by the 
Shah’s Story-Teller. 
Lang, Neil. 
In Mermaip Lanp, and other 
Stories. 
By Mrs. D’Arcy Evans. 
and Long. 
For True Love’s Saxe. A 
Tale of Paris. 
By J. S. Borlase. Warne. 
Woman’s Vicrory. 
By the Author of “ Ludlow’s 
Widow.” W. Stevens. 


Life’s 


Digby 


New Editions. 


Haxr-Way; An Anglo-French 
Romance. 
Low. 
Mopvern MILKMaIp. 
By the Author of ‘Common- 
place Sinners.” Digby and 


Long. 
CasTtLE Wartock: A Homely 
Romance. 
By George Macdonald. Kegan 
Paul. 


JACK AND THREE JILLs. 
By F.C. Phillips. Griffith and 
Farran. 
Buiack SHEEP. 
By E. Yates. Routledge. 
He Tuat Witt Nor WHEN 
He May. 
By Mrs. Oliphant. 
and Co. 


Macmillan 
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A CARDINAL SIN. 
By Hugh Conway. Eden Re- 
mington. 
A Cuitp Winow. 
By Mrs. F. H. Williamson. 
Chatto and Windus. 
Poor NELLIE. 
By the Author of “ My Trivial 
Life and Misfortune.” Black- 


wood. 
Reata. 
Translations. By E. D. Gerard. 
Blackwood. 
Translations. 


Euine VERE. 

By Louis Couperus. Translated 
by J. T. Grein. 1 vol, Chap- 
man and Hall. 

Pretty MIcHAL. 

A Free Translation of Maurice 
Jokai’s Romance. By A. Szép 
Michal. 1 vol. Chapman and 


Hall. 


Wira Fire anp Sworp: An 
Historical Novel of 
Poland and Russia. 

By Henry K. Sienkiewiez, 
Translated from the Polish 
by Jeremiah Curtin. Osgood, 
Mcllvaine, and Co. 


Tae House sy tHE MEDLAR 
TREE. 

By Giovanni Verga. Translated 
by Mary A. Craig. 1 vol. 
Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co, 

Dame Care 
By Hermann Sudermann. 
Translited by Bertha Over- 
beck. Osgood, Mcll- 


vaine, and Co, 


1 vol. 


Tue Boox or Pity aNpD OF 
Deatu. 
By Pierre Loti. 
T. P. O’Connor, M.P. 
Cassell and Co, 


Translated by 
1 vol. 
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“The Web of the Spider,” 1 vol. 
“The Westlakes,” 1 vol. 
“The Shield of Love,” 1 vol. 
‘“*A Romance of Modern London,” 
3 vols. 
“The Railway Man and his 
Children,” 3 vols. 
‘A Princess of Chalco.” 
* The Princess of Mazaloff,” 2 vols. 
* Pretty Michal,” 1 vol. 
** A Partner from the West,” 1 vol. 
**My Danish Sweetheart,” 3 vols. 
“On the Way Through,” 1 vol. 
** One Life, One Love,” 3 vols. 
“A Vicar’s Wife,” 1 vol. 
* Alone on a Wide, Wide Sea,” 
3 vols. 
* Mahme Nousie,” 2 vols. 
“ Jedwood Justice,” 3 vols. 
* In the Midst of Life,” 1 vol. 
**Inconsequent Lives,” | vol. 
** Adventures of a Fair Rebel,” 1 vol. 
“Great Men and a Practical 
Novelist,” 1 vol. 
“Dr. Dumany’s Wife,” 1 vol. 
** Darkness and Dawn,” 2 vols. 
“The Bos ’un of the Psyche,” 3 
vols. 
* Beatrice and Benedick,” 2 vols. 
“* Amethyst,” 2 vols. 
“ Margery of Quether and other 
Stories,” 1 vol. 
“Two Penniless Princesses,” 1 vol. 
“The Lesson of the Master,” 1 vol. 
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THE NOVEL REVIEW. 





GEORGE GISSING. 





ST thirty-five or thereabouts Mr. George Gissing, the 

| author of “ Demos,” “ The Nether World,” “ New 
Grub Street,” and half-a-dozen more or less known, 
more or less liked, and more or less nbused, books, 
has managed by dint of steady perseverance in the 
paths of comparatively unpopular fiction to make himself a name 
which has nothing so ephemeral as the smell of blood about it. 
For if the tricks of the average wily novelist are various, the 
most facile way unto a throne of cheap and tinsel notoriety lies 
through the slaughter of his sawdusty puppets and all the 
probabilities. But Mr. Gissing is not given to bloodshed. It 
is true that his characters are not notoriously immortal; they 
indeed die, but if they do their hearts are affected, or they get 
pheumonia, or pernicious anemia from unhealthy surroundings 
into which no sun of hope brings a single ray of joy. But he 
is not particularly fond of despatching the miserable. He is, 
on the contrary, rather given to showing how much wretched 
mortals can endure and yet live. His heroes are apt to doggedly 
suffer what would make any ordinary hero cut his own throat 
or some one else’s. For dying is not their forte, and they 
rarely kill any one. I cannot recollect a single murder or man- 
slaughter by hero or heroine in the long list of his books. 
Moreover, the part of the villain is only played as a secondary 
cause by any human being, for the great original villain, the 
H 
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primary scoundrel of all his dramas, is called Circumstance, or, 
by a periphrasis, the native malignity of matter. The entire 
universe being callous and the starlight cold, in the night of 
pessimism the sun goes out; there is a glacial epoch of indiffer- 
ence among us, and we die slowly, being unregarded by those 
who see their own death near at hand. For destiny is neither 
sudden of release nor apt at pvetical justice. 

There can be no greater mistake made in the critical esti- 
mation of contemporary novelists than to regard this writer as 
a philanthropist in the ordinary meaning of the word. He is 
by no means such a fool of prophecy as to offer us immediate 
therapeutics. To be a lover of his race as a matter of business 
would not appear to commend itself to his downright sincerity 
of purpose. He would rather leave that to other writers and 
those professional organisers of hardened charity to whom a 
finger in the profitable pie is equivalent to a bird in the hand. 
Nor does he ever attempt to salt the birds in the bush repre- 
sented by the gaudier socialistic schemes. 

Yet as he is still young he was once even younger, and at that 
time, judging by his earliest book, which was promising and 
nothing more, he appears to have been himself salted by the 
priests of the cult of Positivism, whose archangel on earth is the 
prophet Harrison. But this was a disease he speedily recovered 
from, for Positivism is rarely fatal to the young. 

In his second and severely-let-alone book, “The Unclassed,” 
he began to be more distinctly offensive to the Philistines than 
is possible by the most dogmatic denial of ancient religious 
sanctions. He taught the possibility of redemption by love; he 
conceived the notion, incredible in a Christian age, that purity 
might dwell in the nether pit. For his heroine was of the half- 
world; and if the whole world were only half as good as she 
ended by being, or, indeed, was all through her unhappier 
history, refuges for the fallen would be at a distinct discount, 
unless they were in request as seminaries. In this book the 
Positivists were nowhere. Dostoieffski had long since sent them 
packing. The worship of sorrow displaced their plaster deity, 
and their God-self gave way to an English Sonia of a more in- 
tellectual type ; for real life was too much for Mr. Gissing, and 
the defiled streets of London seem to have afforded him no 
trustworthy data with which to exalt the humanity glorified in 
the later and self-destructive Comtism. 
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Thereafter he fell under the subtler influence of Tourguénieff, 
and wrote a finely analytic study of feminine character in Isabel 
Clarendon. Henceforth, however, Mr. Gissing seems to 
have owed little to any writer, though at times we may 
find what analysts call “traces” of Balzac in some of his 
late work. He had achieved himself and his independence 
with Thyrza, than which no truer study of the best of the lower 
classes is to be found in English literature. But since then he 
has been consistently hopeless ; consistently careless of criticism ; 
consistently pathological. For he is of the order of realists 
whose work, whether they know it or not, is neither more nor 
less than the study of disease in one form or another. And just 
as the pure pathologist is the most despairing of physicians 
so the realist is almost always doubtful of cure. He sees that 
all disorders come from law and cireumstance, without being 
able to suggest either the knife of the social surgeon, the 
scientific drug of the legislator, or the empirical panacea of the 
demagogue. 

But he is not so greatly an apostle of despair as to be refused 
a hearing by those who believe somewhat in the world’s possible 
salvation. The highest value of such work as Mr. Gissing’s 
lies in the fact that he is absolutely honest in his delineation of 
all he sees. He is blind to the faults of no man; he notes the 
vices of all classes. He does not clamour for democracy; 
perhaps he rather fears it; while deprecating the parasitic 
existence of a rich class, he would rather level up than down; 
the God-sent great man he knows to be a delusion born of mis- 
read history. But this denial of hope has not led him wholly 
into barrenness of suggestion. The full recognition of a malady 
is the first measure of cure. The truth of health is implicit in 
the knowledge of the disease. 

Thus in a sense, perhaps a limited sense, he is to be regarded 
as a social teacher, and in all things he is to be taken seriously, 
if we understand his drift. Doubtless he is sufficiently the artist 
to be read for his story; sufficiently the writer to be carefully 
considered for his style; but the matter is the main thing, and 
hence the comparative smallness of his attentive audience and 
the character of that audience. He is one of the few authors 
read by other literary men. Other writers occasionally read him, 
and not for the usual purpose of scoffing. Those who have gone 
through the bitterness of New Grub Street and been ground 
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exceedingly small in the diabolic mills of journalism read him 
and shiver. Those who are yet between the stones would rather 
be excused beholding themselves as in a glass. But for most of 
them he ranks among the half-dozen men whose work as 
novelists is worthy consideration, being obviously not written 


merely to catch the asses’ ears of the duller public and make | 


them bray applause. 

Yet Mr. Gissing has doubtless some serious faults. If he 
had none he would probably be beneath criticism, for invariable 
success is an infallible sign of mediocrity. He is at times rather 
like Paganini when that artist began to play tricks. A sonata 
on one string may be delightful as a surprise, but for our 
more continual music we prefer the whole four. With 
marvellous skill, or with luck not commonly afforded by the 
gods to the harassed tribe of story-tellers, he has hitherto avoided 
the reproach of repeating himself. Yet his men are too often 
singularly unanimous in their unconsciously proclaimed lack of 
real male strength. That immortal spark of devilry which 
makes a man a man is frequently wanting. At times when 
they should be violent and break things and go “ berserk” they 
restrain themselves to the reader’s great disappointment. As 
there are no murders so there is hardly an assault in his books ; 
there are infinite provocations to “forty shillings or a month” 
in any one of them, and even the sternest magistrate on the London 
bench would feel that if Mr. Quarrier were brought before him 
for wringing Eustace Glazzard’s neck, “ five shillings” would be 
a whole half-crown too much to fine him. 

Though Mr. Gissing has this fault he makes up for it in a 
natural, though unexpected, manner by creating women whom 
women themselves actually regard as feminine. So does Thomas 
Hardy; so does George Meredith. But as a general 
rule the women of the male novelist are those he would 
like, or those he would dislike and consequently misunder- 
stand. Those he would prefer are ridiculous ideals, which 
make women hopeless of ever teaching any man that they are 
human beings with souls of their own, while those he would 
hate are contemptible caricatures. In any case his feminine 
readers feel incredulous if they happen to have brains differ- 
ing in any way from what men would desire them to have. 
Fortunately, however, the vogue of most novelists depends on 
the fact that no one reads them. Yet there are men capable of 
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drawing wemen sufficiently like life to be recognisable even 
without millinery. If it is true, as Coleridge said, that all men 
of genius are more or less androgynous, the saying also holds 
good of those who possess a high order of talent. Hence the 
possibility of intuitive creation and unbiased judgment. Mr. 
Gissing’s women are not hateful to men, or at any rate 
not more hateful thanthe vast majority of their sex, who, for 
their part, do not regard the author with any of those feelings 
which lead the ignorant ruck of provincial readers to attempt 
primitive criticism on the pencilled margin of their library 
books. 

As in real life so in novels. If it is invigorating to meet by 
some happy chance a real woman in a drawing-room or a milk- 
ing shed, so it is absolutely inspiring to run across a rare one 
in the pages of a book. Both are so very scarce that their 
authors must be congratulated as upon particular achievements, 
even though the fathers of real life either turn such daughters 
out of doors or lock them up until a bid is made for them. Mr. 
Gissing frequently makes them just as unhappy as they are; he is 
not given to glozing. The time will come when he will be 
bolder than he has been. But even thus he has introduced 
many of us to several women who are of flesh and blood rather 
than sawdust. Mrs. Mutimer isa reality; her mother-in-law is 
even startling in life-like presentation. When Thyrza died 
those who can feel pathos and the great pity of it all mourned 
sincerely. When some of these poor women could not die, be- 
cause their artistic creator had endowed them with constitutions 
which resisted the inroads of continual and hopeless grief, we 
have mourned even more, while at the same we felt that 
quickening spark of anger at the author’s relentless severity of 
purpose which makes a man in real life rebel against Fate. 

But, whether in the delineation of male or female character, 
the acute reader can hardly help feeling at times that only a 
sense of artistic fitness and proportion keeps Mr. Gissing from 
treating some of his characters with positive injustice, for he is 
by no means widely sympathetic ; he never attains God’s point of 
view, and he cannot look down upon all his equal creatures with 
pitying kindness. This narrowness of sympathy arises most 
probably from his never having had a wide experi- 
ence of the world’s full life. That he will never attain this is too 
much to say, yet his violent antipathies seem to forbid the 
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possibility of his ever ranking with those writers who view man- 
kind with a large and healthy tolerance. He cannot treat his 
species scientifically, and he differs from scientific men in this— 
that while they hate each other they love their subject. Strictly 
speaking, but one thing really interests him—the phenomena of 
superior and slightly scornful intellect. He is, perhaps, the 
Robespierre of literature, Robespierre with more than a touch of 
Arthur Balfour in him. He is in many things distinctly cold; 
his truest passions are aversion and scorn. Of real sexual love, 
which is full-blooded and over-mastering, which thrills and 
conquers, there is but very little in his work. As he himself 
seems to suggest a possible type of the future, when the race 
shall have passed through the bloody gates of passion into the 
cold and loftier regions of the purged intellect, so his favourite 
men and chosen women are exceptional by reason of the pre- 
dominance of brain over body. It is to such that he devotes 
his sympathetic care. To these characters the others act as 
foils, and in these portraits he is possibly at his best. At any 
rate, they draw out the best of himself, which is better than his 
scorn for everything which does not partake of some kind of 
culture. 

This is why we rarely laugh with Mr.Gissing. His humour is 
savage and not to be trusted; it is rather to be found in the 
totality of a character or in the general view of a situation than 
in phrases or passages; it may turn out to be irony of the 
eunningest description. He is often ironical through a whole 
cook. It is sometimes possible for a belated intellect to assume 
complacently that he is on the side of convention, 
that he regards the troubles of the world as brought 
to pass by the abuse of free-will. But there is no 
free-will here: as we read on we hear above the weary 
footfalls of tired humanity the heavier step of inexorable Fate, 
for he is without mercy: the dew that drops from his heaven is 
as virulent as vitriol. 

Yet there are some signs of his making for himself another 
ereed, or, if not another, of his infusing his present one with a 
little hope. As men grow up and out of the turbulent storm 
and stress of youth into the more lucid atmosphere and drier 
light of life’s middle period their eager anxiety for immediate 
construction or destruction begins to leave them. They become 
weary of their task first, and then by calling in their energies 
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they commence to recover. They see they were acted on by 
the same influences which they had watched at work. Their 
first hope for others lies in curing themselves, for this is the 
artistic charity which begins at home. The healthier minds 
have been the first to see the truth, for Walt Whitman was and 
Ibsen is, essentially healthy. However the movement, having 
them for its prophets, may be looked upon, it is at any rate es- 
sentially modern, and seems at last to have influenced Mr. 
Gissing. Yet he stands at present between the reactionary and 
revolutionary idealists, and though there are distinct traces in 
“Denzil Quarrier” of the feelings which underlie this revolt, the 
main teaching of his last book is that man having become 
unnatural in convention is by no means to be trusted in any 
existing circumstances whatsoever. 

This is why he is neither Socialist nor Anarchist. This is 
why he stands alone. Even the most odiously comparative of 
the comparative critics would fail to class him, for he owes 
nothing, or almost nothing, to the work of any living writer; 
certainly nothing to that of any Englishman. But he is cos- 
mopolitan in thought and feeling, and will probably range 
himself openly before long with those who work and hope, 
believing that the only way to teach mankind responsibility is 
to trust them, and the only hope of doing that is to bid them 
trust themselves. At present, he says, life is to be endured: 
it is a fight, and a fight without the mercy of gods or men, and 
his advice to all is summed up in the bitter concluding words 
of a chapter in “ A Life’s Morning :” “ Put money in thy purse, 


and, again, put money in thy purse. For as the world is ordered, 
to lack current coin is to lack the privileges of humanity, and 
indigence is the death of the soul.” 


Morugy Roserts. 




















FRENCH FICTION TO-DAY. 


By K. F. Y. 
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AKING French fiction in the bulk, it presents as 
great a contrast to English as may well be. To 
compare the imaginative works of the two countries, 
even were it desirable, is well-nigh impossible, 
since they differ essentially in intention, form, and 
physiognomy generally, as well as in their effect. The critic who 
would judge a French novel from the English standpoint must— 
almost of necessity—judge it harshly. While the avowed inten- 
tion of our novelist is nine times out of ten to interest and 
amuse, the French novelist makes this quite a secondary con- 
sideration, his aim being to produce a study of men and manners 
that shall be artistic, whether realistic or romantic. For this 
reason he is careless or oblivious of his readers’ feelings, and has 
not the slightest hesitation in concluding a story sadly, and will 
kill off his hero or heroine without compunction or condemn 
them to life-long misery if he considers the story demands it; 
and the great majority of French novels do seem to require a 
final catastrophe of some kind, or, what is almost more sad, a 
grey, thoroughly human sequel. The lived-happily-ever-after- 
wards school of fiction has but few adepts, and those who build 
up their stories after that fashion are not by any means the best 
and clearest writers. 

Herein, perhaps, lies one of the reasons of the crisis in the 
French book trade which we have heard so much about of late. 
To minds easily impressed by what they read the story that 
only excites melancholy and tears or disgust and horror, as the 
case may be, is no pastime ; only the very happy or the callous 
and unsympathetic can find pleasure therein—solace there is 
none from daily cares and worries. The enjoyment of a good 
French novel lies outside the actual interest to be derived from 
the story, and being purely intellectual appeals to a smaller 
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class, capable of approaching its merits as a literary work. 
Another reason must be looked for in the fact that the average 
French mind is rather active than contemplative; therefore it 
finds greater pleasure in the drama, which is enjoyed in the 
company of others, and is a social function as well as a literary 
treat. Moreover, the great fund of French humour—and we do 
not underrate it—must be sought for in comedy and farce, not 
in books of fiction. The majority of the modern novels are 
strangely devoid of humour, and the dry, rather grim, flashes of 
it that peep out here and there in Maupassant’s books is to many 
one of their chief attractions. Indeed, if one think of it, it is 
strange that the same generation of writers which has produced 
“Les Pommes du Voisin,” “ Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon,”’ 
“Le Panache,” “ Divorcons,” “ Bébé,” and “Les Pont Biquets”— 
only to mention a few of the many irresistibly comic plays that 
have been produced within the last few years—should have given 
us no adequate equivalent in fiction. Jules Sandeau and Edmund 
About have, properly speaking, had no successors. There is, of 
course, the inimitable series of novels of which Tartarin of Tarascon 
is the hero, but,save in this instance, wherein Daudet hasridiculed 
the gasconading Southerner, he is not a humourist, though the 
exception is of sufficient importance to place him in the foremost 
rank of satirists. The stories of Quatrelles, Auge Benigne, and 
Gyp brim over with wit and humour, but not one of them is 
equal to writing a novel that shall in any way compare with 
their shorter and less ambitious efforts. 

French fiction has a bad name all the world over, and it is 
certainly not altogetner undeserved. Your disreputable cha- 
racters are always described as reading yellow-backed novels, 
which somehow seem to need an accompaniment of strong cigars 
and B. and S. for the one sex, and of wrappers and cigarettes for 
the other, and it is supposed that those who read them must 
necessarily have vicious or at least morbid tendencies. To say 
that we English have grown curiously prudish since the days of 
Smollett and Fielding is to echo a truism, but even when we 
read the earlier works of Dickens and Thackeray it is borne in 
upon us that the world must have been somewhat freer in its 
speech than it is now, though not, perhaps, really less moral. 
Of course Zola comes in for a good deal of obloquy, and not 
without reason ; albeit he was not by any means the first to use 
plain, ungarnished speech, he has gone further than his masters, 
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and then—this is an aggravation for which he cannot be made 
responsible, however—he is the most read of them all. Outside 
the literary world the works of Theophile Gautier and Goncourt 
are comparatively little known. If success is to be measured 
by the number of readers, Zola is out and out the most suc- 
cessful novelist in France. According to a statistical report 
published lately by Dr. Bertillon, relating to the free libraries 
installed in each mairie in Paris, the novels of Emile Zola are 
much in demand with their special class of readers. In the 
opinion of many this is partly owing to the coarseness which 
mars most of his writings, yet to argue thus is rather insulting 
to the public taste. But coarseness and immorality are by no 
means synonymous terms, and if Zola’s novels are, with some 
few exceptions, always coarse they are seldom actually immoral— 
not more so than the reports of the police cases and trials 
which appear in extenso in our daily papers—papers that are laid 
on every breakfast-table in the United Kingdom, and may be 
read by the young and ignorant, by all those who should be 
shielded from the very knowledge of evil. Cognisant of the 
extremely severe strictures passed upon their own fiction by 
their neighbours, these unvarnished records of crime and wrong- 
doing strike the French mind somewhat curiously, and have 
helped to earn for us a reputation for hypocrisy. 

When passing judgment on French novels we often forget that 
fiction does not hold quite the same position in France that it 
does in England. It is the duty of the English public to be 
squeamish in respect to the subject of the language in which 
these are put before the readers, because the books are intended 
for the million, and the million of which novel readers are com- 
posed includes a large proportion of pure-minded girls and 
matrons. Young girls, even young married women, do not, as a 
general rule, read novels of this class, and therefore the necessity 
of respecting the chastity of their thoughts and the delicacy of 
their ears need not enter into the calculations of the’ writers. 
Far be it from us to advocate this system, or even excuse it; 
we are only echoing the arguments of our adversaries. 

As we have before observed, the modern writers of fiction are 
credited with a greater tendency to immorality than the genera- 
tion preceding them, yet we question if their works are more 
harmful. Vice is not clothed by them in becoming garments ; 
it seldom triumphs, and generally comes to a very sad, not to 
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say a tragic, end. Is there not a moral, and a deep one, in the 
fate of Mme. Bovary, Germinie Lacerteux, and Gervaise—to 
mention only one of the heroines of each of the three masters of 
realism ? 

But there are novelists besides those who deal in crudities 
and serve us up moralities clothed in more or less decent habili- 
ments. Pierre Loti, the hero of the hour, who has but now 
been raised to a seat among the “Immortels,” has penned 
stories pure in thought as they are pure and unsullied in form 
and language. His election to a fautewil of the Académie is a 
triumph for French fiction hitherto represented but meagrely 
in that noble assembly. At a not very far distant date, pro- 
bably, Emile Zola, who is also exclusively a novelist, will be 
called to a seat among the “ Immortels,” but as yet he has not 
succeeded in collecting a sufficient number of votes. Indeed, 
the other day it was rather curious to see Pierre Loti—a com- 
paratively newly-budded-forth novelist—making his reception 
speech in front of an audience in which Zola and his wife 
occupied conspicuous places. What added interest to the scene 
was that the Academician spoke with some warmth against 
“Naturalism,” by which name Zola’s style goes, with somewhat 
exaggerated warmth in fact, for, as M. Méziétres, who answered 
Pierre Loti afterwards, remarked, the author of “ Rarahu,” 
“Mme. Chrysanthétme,” &c., does not himself refrain from giving 
his readers a “ realistic” —i.e., coarse and materialistic—view of 
life now and then. “Does he not,” were the words of M. 
Méziéres, “ often end a highly idealistic and poetic passage with 
a few ingeniously-painted details rendered with some brutality 
for the purpose of contrast ?” . 

The characteristic feature of modern French fiction lies in 
the variety of tendencies it exhibits. There is but little uni- 
formity of aim among the novelists of to-day in this country. 
Indeed, each appears to be working out, not merely a style of 
his own, but a particular conception of what in reality a novel 
should be, for the day is past when all strove together to attain an 
object and followed the same path towards the same end. The 
bitter contest of Realism against Romanticism, in which all the 
novelists of the advanced school united to fight the common 
enemy—the hated romance-writer of spell-binding adventure and 
intricate plots—is now over, and almost as antiquated as the 
memorable struggle of Romantics against Classics. Nowadays 
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it would be absurd in France to take to task the old novelists, 
whose impossible heroes pass scatheless through events of the 
most painfully-complicated kind ; they are looked upon as past 
criticism in the literary world. It has been, therefore, an 
established fact for some time that the principle on which all 
fiction must depend is the faithful representation of nature. 

But though it is long since French novelists agreed as to 
the starting-point, the ways they have each taken up are widely 
divergent. In a general sense it is admitted by all that he 
whose desire it is to write a novel must before all study nature— 
real life, such as he sees around him—with all the care and in- 
dustry he is capable of. Thus he will collect together the 
materials for a “ documentary work,” as the French phrase goes, 
These precepts, however, startling and original as they might 
have seemed in days when the only nature a novelist studied 
was that which a mass of false ideas and conventional concep- 
tions had created in his own brain, are but vague in themselves. 
They do not constitute a particular and precise plan of work. 
Thus it is left to the fancy of each man to choose out the special 
side of life he is to study, and, above all, from what point of 
view. No wonder, then, if so many such different styles of 
novels sprang from the same idea, as those of Zola and Bourget, 
Maupassant and Loti, and others as dissimilar. 

Nature from a human standpoint is made of men’s minds 
and external things; accordingly the study of nature may bear 
upon either of these subjects, and French novelists have 
neglected neither. Psychology is evidently to most not only a 
more interesting but a more fruitful and surer branch to follow 
than @escription, which can never give more than the outward 
appearances of what we see around us. Still there is a 
school of fiction—a limited one, it is true—which has set 
to itself the latter task. Novels of this class are filled with 
pictures of wonderful accuracy and minuteness of detail, de- 
noting observation worthy of the most patient out-of-door land- 
scape painter, yet somewhat wearisome for that very reason; 
one is made painfully aware of the laboriousness with which the 
writer has scrutinised each blade of grass and each ant that 
rested underneath its shade. The name and exact geography 
of the site described are always given in order to show the 
reader that not an iota is taken from or added to reality. Setting 
aside such exaggeratiuns, the word-painting of these novelists 
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is often marvellous, and worth many a landscape in oils and 
water-colour. 

The majority, however, of French fiction writers restrict them- 
selves to psychology—not entirely, of course, for no classification 
is sufficiently precise to admit of no overlapping. But here, 
again, many roads are open to the novelist; once he has 
settled upon the human mind as the proper object for obser- 
vation it remains for him to decide how he will observe. He 
has two alternatives to choose from: either to directly and at 
length acquaint the reader with the workings of his puppet’s 
brain, which he may do by imagining himself in identical cir- 
cumstances, and transcribing the facts of his own conscious- 
ness, or he may make his personages expose their inner 
thoughts, their hidden motives, by means of the play of their 
features, their demeanour on the one hand and their acts on the 
other. In a word, the standpoint taken by a novelist with 
respect to the minds of the men and women he depicts may be 
either internal or external. The former has been undisguisedly 
taken up by Paul Bourget, whose carefully-studied female 
characters are the best part of his work, and that to which he 
evidently attaches most impurtance and devotes most attention. 
The workings of a woman’s heart have been laid bare and each 
small detail of its machinery exposed to view by this eminently 
psychological novelist; indeed, it is doubtful whether his 
feminine characters are not exaggeratedly complex and over- 
finished, and whether they would not have been nearer truth if 
they had been drawn with greater simplicity, more sponta- 
neity of purpose and instinctive feeling. Emile Zola, on the 
other hand, does not analyse and dissect with anything like the 
pains Paul Bourget takes to describe the feelings of a Parisienne 
in one quarter of an hour. I suspect he rather despises this, 
what he would call, finicking style. His strokes are far broader 
and cleaner cut, often coarse, and unnecessarily so, in their clear- 
ness. But, above all, he describes his characters more from an 
outward than from an inward view. He does not put himself 
inside their brains and then tell us how each cell is filling or 
emptying itself, but rather endeavours that one shall learn what 
his heroes and villains really are through their acts, their lan. 
guage, their look, their expression. Material details are also in a 
great measure employed by Zola to show us the sentiments of his 
characters. Their dress, their features, their physiognomy in 
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general are to him pregnant with meaning, and give the key to 
the mystery of their innermost thoughts. Animate and 
inanimate—or what we call inanimate—nature, apart from man, 
are in a like manner attentively studied and described by Zola, 
but not with the almost cold and impassive detail of the regu- 
larly descriptive writers. On the contrary, he lends, perhaps, too 
much of what we usually consider is exclusively human feeling 
to the trees, the beasts, the earth especially. And this is but 
another and more direct means of disclosing to us what our 
fictitious fellow-creatures feel. It seems at first glance a very 
artificial device, but is it not after alla very truthful one? Dowe 
not in most cases dress up nature in sentiments that are our 
own, and think we find in her works feelings that in reality are 
but what we ourselves feel at the time? And the novelist de- 
picting these imaginary workings of the hearts of trees and 
stones depicts most faithfully what fills our own hearts. 

Zola, we have said, mostly resorts to human acts and outward 
appearances to paint the human mind; and this brings us to a 
most curious tendency which at present is noticeable in French 
fiction, and justifies our opinion that it is a most fertile 
combination of all kinds of ideas and styles—the return to the 
Romantic school. Of course, the sense of the word “ Romantic” 
must be somewhat modified. The era of absolute untruth in 
fiction is past, the time when the novelist seemed to aim at dis- 
figuring nature, which he imagined—at least it is to be supposed 
so—he was faithfully depicting. But Romanticism in its better 
sense, the representation of men’s thoughts in novels by the 
signs through which we guess in real life those of all men 
except ourselves, is somewhat returning into favour in modern 
France. Zola—even Zola, who is looked upon by some as a 
heartless analyser of filth—is decidedly romantic in that sense. 
Are not the descriptions, wild and palpitating, which he places 
in the midst of commonplace circumstances and people, the 
profound feelings, often too deep, we suspect, for reality, with 
which he fills the breasts of the lowest of peasants, the extra- 
ordinary life and heart with which he endows our mother earth— 
are not all these traits of a romantic mind ? 

Thus modern French fiction is made up of a multi- 
tude of different conceptions and tendencies; not only does 
it include all the different schools which can easily be 
derived from “ Naturalism,” but it betrays a lurking desire to 
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instil into human things more than the common run of minds 
see in them—in a word, to be “ Romantic,” in a modified sense 
it is true, but “ Romantic” nevertheless. Indeed, this tendency 
is more and more observable nowadays, and we English, accus- 
tomed for so many years to a style of fiction so different from the 
“ Realistic” style, must not be too impatient with the present 
freedom of French writing. A great reform has begun and 
will continue. Of course, a return to the old claptrap school is 
well nigh impossible, nor is it to be wished for, but the coarsely 
Material school is doomed. The French novelist will never now 
forsake the study of real life and nature, but the spirit of his 
study will become more and more Idealistic. 








Australian Life (one vol., Chapman and Hall) consists of 
short stories by Mr. Francis Adams, who, we are told by a con- 
temporary, “is wholly without sense of proportion, art, or 
sanity.” That criticism might/apply to the author’s “Song of 
the Army of Night,” which is indeed a fearful and wonderful 
book, but Mr. Adams’s recent articles in the Fortnightly Review 
show that he can, with the assistance of an editor’s pencil, write 
reason if he cannot write rhyme. The stories in the present 
volume are of the forcible-feeble order, and their “ local colour” 
is not vivid enough to make them interesting}even to the Aus- 
tralians, whose patriotic pride has, it is understood, been 
touched by Mr. Adams’ criticisms in the Fortnightly. 


Lady Maud’s Mania, by Geo. Manville Fenn (one vol., 
Frederick Warne), is a “ tragedy in high life,” consisting in the 
winning of an earl’s daughter by an ineligible young man, who 
assumes the disguise of an organ-grinder when forbidden the 
house by the mercenary mother. Was Mr. Fenn editor of Once 
a Week in 1874? For in the autumn of that year there 
appeared in that periodical, “ The Man with the Organ,” which 
is merely a shorter edition of “ Lady Maud’s Mania,” and, we 
regret to say, a better version, in that it is much shorter. 
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OLIVE SCHREINER. 





“Stray Thoughts on South Africa, by a Re- 
turned South African” with much interest, for 
South Africa has “shaped all her experiences; it 
has lain as the background to all her conscious. 
ness, it has modified her sensations and emotions.” She is as 
much a child of South Africa as- Mr. Kipling is an Anglo. 
Indian. 

Miss Schreiner was like a caged bird in England, and Europe 
seemed to her little better than a bandbox. Born in an African 
mission house, under the warm sun, where her eyes travelled 
from childhood over magnificent scenery, she could not endure- 
London fogs or enjoy herself as a tourist. Her first book, “ The 
Story of an African Farm,” was written in the wilds of 
Africa, and after trying in vain to finish another book in 
Europe she went back to “ my old country and my old people.” 
She was like a tropical bird when here—trying to sing, but 
beating her wings against the bars ofa cage. A few shout 
allegories are all she accomplished in Europe, and none of these 
are equal to those of her first book. Will she ever paint any- 
thing more perfect than the picture of the man who set free the 
bird “ Immortality,” or write.a finer poem than that of the 
“ Single Feather” which fell from heaven ? 

The person who first perceived the worth of “The Story of 
an African Farm” was Mr. George Meredith. The book had 
been read by several publishers before it reached his hands. 
One publisher had said that he appreciated the work, but dared 
not publish it unless the author made the heroine, Lyndal, into “a 
respectable married woman.” Other publishers had raised similar 
objections. It was Mr. George Meredith (then reader to Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall) who recognised “The Story of an 
African Farm” as a work of genius, and recommended his firm 
to introduce Miss Schreiner to the public, 
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Olive Schreiner. 















After the book appeared Olive Schreiner became the fashion. 
She is no respecter of persons, and is just as happy talking to 
an East-End flower-girl as conversing with Mr. Gladstone, so 
the homage she received did not affect her character. Whether 
it was good for her work is another question. There is nothing 
the public likes so much as a comet, but woe betide the comet 











Miss OLIVE SCHREINER. 


(From a Photograph by S. B. Burnard, Cape Town.) 7 i 


that fails to shine with all the light the fickle public demands 
of it. The public is a mere will-o’-the-wisp playing around 
that holy of holies, that innermost circle of thought that sits in 
judgment on what shall live in literature and what shall perish. 
The public is led by reviewers and interviewers, and these 
cannot add an inch to an author's height, or take the twelfth 
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part of a foot from it. Look at Mr. George Meredith. His 
reputation has come very late, but now he is recognised as the 
only great novelist in England. He has never been “the 
fashion.” 

Miss Schreiner has genius, accompanied by its curse—rest- 
lessness. Shall we say that she is to curb this, and try to write 
like George Eliot, a woman of no genius but grand talents ? 
Alfieri lived to a ripe old age, and he could only compose when 
driving at full speed in his carriage. 

She did well to leave Europe and return to her own land. 
However, if people try to shackle her in South Africa—to draw 
her away from the Ideal to the Practical—she will either fall 
bruised and crushed, or spread her wings and fly into the 
wilderness. 

“ Nothing will satisfy me but God Almighty,” she said one 
day when travelling through Switzerland. Above her towered 
snow-clad mountains, icicles hung from trees and rocks, and as 
far as the eye could reach stretched a pure white wilderness. 

“T do not know what she wants; I do not think she knows 
herself,” remarked a well-known London physician who died last 
year. “I have been reading her ‘Dreams,’ and I am very 
puzzled. She is seeking after something—something great; 
what is it?” 

It must be remembered that Miss Schreiner is the coping- 
stone of a very religious family. Her father was a missionary, 
her brother preaches the Gospel in South Africa, her sister is 
an Evangelist. She is saturated with the Christian faith, 
although she has renounced its shibboleths. These things 
account for her earnestness, for the mission she feels towards 
her fellow-creatures, and also for the want of humour traceable 
in her writings. Religious people only too often teach their 
children that all mirth is of the devil, so if Miss Schreiner ever 
brings a smile to the lips of her readers it is by accident. She 
is a moral teacher—a prophetess. Her chief prophecy is that 
the reign of Love will one day begin on earth, and that men 
will then live together in amity, making this world a heaven. 
Certainly she practises her precepts, for no unkind word ever 
falls from her lips, and love surrounds her like an atmosphere. 
Her nature is pure as snow, clear as crystal; the words she 
says come straight from her heart, and she never seems to have 
an arriére pensée on any subject. 
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“Tt is terrible to see so much goodness without religion,” 
remarked the prioress of a Catholic convent where Miss 
Schreiner stayed for six months. 

The nun appreciated the transparency of Olive Schreiner’s 
character and the charm of her un-self-conscious goodness, but 
trembled to see a sensitive, delicate woman wrestling with the 
problems of existence instead of humbly kissing the crucifix. 

The life of a woman of genius is beset with difficulties from 
the time of her birth to the day when she is buried. A man of 
genius can cut the delicate threads that gather round him and 
march proudly on, thanks to his egoism; but a woman’s whole 
bent is different, and genius only augments the idiosyncrasies of 
her sex. Genius does not make her less feminine because it 
enables her to understand both men and women. 

“The Woman Question” interested Miss Schreiner more than 
anything else while she was in Europe. When asked what first 
drew her attention to the subject, she said: 

“T was only ten when I heard my mother argue with a 
working-man about his vote, and I thought it a shame that my 
mother should be obliged to make her opinions known through 
a man who was not even educated.” 

But Miss Schreiner’s views on this subject underwent much 
change before she returned to Africa, and her allegories show 
what she now thinks about the Woman Question. It is her 
social creed that every man and every woman should earn his or 
her own living. She makes her own clothes, and has a pious 
horror of living upon invested capital. In politics she is an 
anarchist, looking forward to the day when law shall be put 
aside like a worn-out garment, and love shall rule over perfect 
men and perfect women. 























A CIGARETTE PAPER. 


By Josepn Harron. 





I, 


“ee San I spare you one little bundle of Cigarette 
i Papers?” Ithink so. ‘ Must one only smoke 
those we find in the People, or the Chronicle, or 
what not?” Not necessarily. For example, there 

———=——_ is an entire collection of them in a great packet at 
all the booksellers. You can only get those from the dealers. 
The People brand you will obtain at the People office. Yes, there 
are a few other collections to be found in some great newspapers 
in the provinces. These are brands I may not offer outside the 
stores for which they were prepared; but by way of a single 
little packet for a single little number of the Nove, Review 
(more power to it!) why, who shall say me nay? By the way, 
what a lot of you there are now, you Sixpenny magazines! 
How do you all contrive to obtain vast circulations so that you 
can afford carriages and horses and servants galore? “I’m 
sure I dunno,” as the boy says in Mr. Pinero’s play. The other 
day it was said if you wanted to lose your money start a maga- 
zine. The public had given up magazines. As for Sixpenny 
magazines they spelt bankruptcy far more surely than Shake- 
speare at Drury Lane. And while the prophets, &c., were pro- 
phesying and the ravens were croaking, out they came the new 
magazines, more especially the Sixpenny ones. And look at 
them! They are everywhere; no home is complete without an 
English Illustrated. No club that respects itself can afford to 
be without an Idler, no railway traveller cares apparently to be 
seen without a Strand Magazine, and clearly no library ought to 
be without a Novex Review. What the circulation of all these 
publications would amount to if I consented to transfer “ Cigar- 
ette Papers” from the famous journals in which they appear to 
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the new Sixpennies, it bewilders me tothink. The printers would 
never be able to buy paper enough to supply the demand. Yes, 
you can read that reflection between the lines if you like. If you 
are rude about it I will send my friend Fox to you; he has a 
very quick and sure way with him. Buta truce to badinaye, 
here is a small packet of papers for you—smoke them after 
dinner, they are delightfully soporific; I guarantee all my 
papers to beat all the bromides and opiates you ever tried. 


II. 


The other day I made a short trip through the county of 
Lincoln, which has many associations in common with America ; 
many of the earliest emigrants went out from Lincolnshire, and 
many of the words which some Englishmen call “ Americanisms” 
are still in daily and familiar use in Lincolnshire. I spent a 
night in Boston, the Boston which gave the Boston of Massa- 
chussetts its name. Look into your encyclopeedias and you will 
find two Bostons of importance, the first the town of Boston in 
Lincolnshire, the second the city of Boston, Mass., U.S.A. The 
one is built upon the site of the monastery of Icanhoe, founded 
by St. Botolph in 654, and being rebuilt by the Danes in 870 
was an influential commercial town in the thirteenth century, 
and was made a staple for wool by Edward III. in 1357. The 
other Boston was settled in 1630, and to-day Christ Church, 
partly built in 1723, is shown to the stranger as an antiquity. 
These latter facts accentuate the meaning of “ the old and the 
new.” ‘The famous St. Botolph’s Church in the English Boston 
was founded in 1309, and to-day its tower, 290 feet high, is still 
a landmark by sea and land. As it watched over the first ships 
that sailed out with America’s early settlers so to-day it isa 
sentinel to white-winged craft, to sturdy fisher-smacks, and to 
the modern ocean steamer. St. Botolph of the year 654 is 
honoured in 1892 in the title of a pleasant social club of Boston, 


III. 


And as the modern club is named after St. Botolph, so, long 
before, had Boston, Mass., been named after the old English 
town which has always taken the deepest interest in the pro- 
gress of the beautiful city by Charles River. This sentiment has 
been exemplified in many ways, and cropped up in the Boston 
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people’s invitation to the lamented Lowell (when he was 
American Minister to England) to accept their hospitality on 
the occasion of the opening of a new dock, which they asked 
him to honour them by his personal inauguration. A native of 
the American Boston (for I presume Cambridge may be fairly 
regarded as part of the classical city), in Mr. Lowell the Lin- 
colnshire folk would have had among them a very notable and 
illustrious representative of their namesake city, and an ex- 
ample of its learning, its scholarship, and its genius. Having 
become a household word, his name would have recalled to 
them that of their own native poet Tennyson, which links the 
two worlds together. What a speech Lowell would have made 
on this theme had he been enabled to go and open the flood- 
gates of that new dock at Boston! 


IV. 


The sentimental and practical associations of the two cities— 
each seaports, each with its historic struggle for freedom— 
afford opportunity for poetical and political comparisons which 
would not have been lost on an orator of Lowell’s aptitude for 
exploiting contrasts and pointing the moral that underlies his- 
toric facts. I smoked my cigarette the other day by that old 
church tower, and thought of the strange interest of the great 
flat country that stretches away from the ancient city to the 
sea. Let me cut for youa cigarette paper in which you may 
roll a pinch of the fragrant weed, and inhale its smoky breath, 
while we chat of the old days. The adjacent sea washes a 
coast line as flat as the fens to which St. Botolph’s tower, once 
upon a time, was an important beacon to landsmen, as it always 
was to sailors. For many a long year after the Normans had 
conquered the Saxon land the native islanders stood out in this 
district, often going forth to meet the foe on stilts, so that having 
delivered their assault they could retreat in safety into the fast- 
nesses of their bogs and marshes. They looked like armies of 
giant cranes; and often they surprised the Normans on the 
march, disturbing their camps and disappearing in retreat so 
strangely as to add a new terror to warfare in those mysterious 
and superstitious days. Now and then the Saxons appeared 
with lanterns, and the lights tossing about above the morasses 
and waterways suggested to the Norman soldiers imps from the 
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lower regions. The aspect of Lincolnshire to-day is very much 
like some parts of the country this side of Chicago, but more 
like Holland. It is a little world of dykes and sluices, of canals 
and sluggish rivers—a vast flat, dotted here and there with 
ancient homesteads and picturesque market towns. Bulwer 
Lytton knew Lincolnshire well. He was one of its Members of 
Parliament in his early days, and was pelted with rotten eggs 
in the county town of Lincoln, which, however, at a later time was 
proud of its representative. You will find Bulwer’s geographical 
and historic knowledge of Lincolnshire in full display in his 
stirring novel of “The Last of the Saxon Kings.” Lord 
Tennyson was born here not very far from Boston. His poetic 
genius annexed all that is beautiful and inspiring in the vast 
plain. 
¥. 

Just as you may trace many of Shakespeare’s similes and 
scenic descriptions in the natural surroundings of Stratford-on- 
Avon, you can walk in the footsteps of Tennyson in the Lincoln- 
shire wolds and fens, and fix some of the most striking pictures 
and the things that have inspired his sublimest lines. For 
instance : 

“ Gray old grange, or lonely fold, 
Or low morass and whispering reed, 
Or simple stile from mead to mead, 
Or sheep walk up the lonely wold.” 
This is Lincolnshire to the very core; so alsv is the following 
poetic vignette, in which you may almost see the atmosphere 
round about ancient Boston, which stretches forth its friendly 
family hand to the city of the Massachussetts : 
“ A league of grass washed by a slow broad stream 
That, stirred with languid pulses of the oar, 
Waves all its lazy lilies, and creeps on, 
Barge-laden, to three arches of a bridge, 
Crowned with the minster towers.” 
The bridge is at Lincoln, the minster towers are those of the 
cathedral city. 


VI. 
It is in the direction of Tennyson’s moods, it seems to me, 


that Nathaniel Hawthorne did his best work. He found in- 
spiration in the repose of Salem, as Tennyson found rest, and 
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calm, and poetic life at Sowerby in Lincolnshire, and as he does 
even to-day in his Isle of Wight retreat “ far from the madding 
crowd.” To me the story of “ The Scarlet Letter” is as real as 
that of the Boston Massacre, or the history of the Boston Tea 
Party, and far more familiar than the quarrels of Winthrop and 
Dudley. Hester Prynne and Dimmesdale will probably outlive 
the pioneer; they are better known everywhere. I have visited 
Boston, Mass.,threetimes,and on each occasion have taken trouble 
to locate the Market Place, which was the scene of the New 
England holiday so graphically described by Hawthorne, “when 
the new Governor was to receive his office at the hands of the 
people, and Hester Prynne and little Pearl came into the Market 
Square.” What a living realisation of the early days of Boston 
the poet-novelist paints! It.is worth while repeating a few 
dashes of the inspired brush, so rich in form and colour : 

“The picture of human life in the Market Place, though its general tint 
was the sad grey-brown or black of the English Emigrants, was yet enlivened 
by some diversity of tone. A party of Indians in their savage finery of 
curiously-embroidered deer-skin robes, wampum belts, red and yellow ochre 
and feathers, and armed with the bow and arrow and stone-headed spear, stood 
apart, with countenances of inflexible gravity beyond what even the Puritan 
aspect could attain. Nor, wild as were these painted barbarians, were they 
the wildest feature of the scene. This distinction could be most justly 
claimed by some mariners—a part of the crew of a vessel from the Spanish 
Main—who had come ashore to see the humours of the Election Day. They 
were rough-looking desperadoes, with sun-blackened faces, and immensity of 
beard ; their short trousers were confined about their waists by belts, often 
clasped by a rough plate of gold, and sustaining always a long knife, and in 
some instances a sword. From beneath their broad-brimmed hats of palm- 
leaf gleamed hues which, even in good nature and merriment, had a kind of 
animal ferocity. Thus the Puritan elders, in their black cloaks, starched 
bands, and steeple-crowned hats, smiled not unbenignantly at the clamour and 
rude deportment of these seafaring men; and it excited neither surprise nor 
animadversion when so reputable a citizen as Roger Chillingworth, the 
physician, was seen toenter the Market Place in close familiar talk with the 
commander of the questionable vessel.” 

What a change to-day the stene around the old State House, 
whereabouts the chiefscenes of “'The Scarlet Letter’ were enacted; 
not a building remains, not the first tavern, not the first store, 
not the prison with its rose tree—all swept away but the memory 
of those daysand the reality of the fiction to which Hawthorne 
has given almost the authority of history. Don’t tell me he 
did not find that curious manuscript in the old Custom House at 
Boston ; don’t tell me the relic of the Scarlet Letter was only 
imaginary! There stands the Custom House still; you can see 
the room where the author sat and communed. What does it 


matter that a tram-car runs close by and the electric light is 
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overhead? Who cannot see him rummaging among the papers 
in that old room upstairs? And who cannot see that election 
procession in the old Market Place of Boston, though every 
vestige of the wooden Council Hall and all its adjacent houses 
of the time have long been dust and ashes. The story of the 
letter still lives: “‘ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 








A PARTING. 


A sHakeE of the hand and a slight ‘“ Good-bye !”— 
“Good-bye” in the open street— 

Sufficient are these to sever the tie 
Between lips that used to meet? 


Yes! yes! for they turn down that silent street, 
Further and further apart, 

Till their footsteps fall with a deadened beat, 
Like throbs of a breaking heart. 


Each, and for aye, goes a separate way— 
No thought of a common end; 

Not a word of love will again they say, 
Not even the name of “ friend.” 


What matters it now what might have been— 
What matters it now that they 

Were once as bright as the golden sheen 
Of a joyous summer’s day! 


For love is gone, and gone is the truth— 
All failed like a broken reed, 

Or worthless pledges of reckless youth 
Forgotten in time of need, 


But harvest will be as the seed was sown, 
As each spring will have its fall; 
And harvests of pledges broken and flown 
The bitterest are of all. C. 














A LONE LAND BRIDE. 


By Grant ALLEN. 





I. 


OM and Jake lived together most amicably in a 
rough log hut in one of the wildest wooded parts 
of that great frozen tract which we know as the 
Hudson Bay Company’s territory. If they'd 
ever had surnames they’d almost forgotten those 
needless appendages themselves long since, and certainly nobody 
else on earth had ever heard of them. They were Tom and 
“Jake to one another and all the world beside, that world in their 
case consisting of a few distant neighbours some fifty miles off 
on either side, and the Company’s agent at Fort Nitchegouna, 
with whom they exchanged their skins and furs at long intervals 
for tobacco, salt, clothing, and other simple necessaries of life 
in a far northern clearing. 

For Tom and Jake were trappers by trade—trappers born and 
bred in the Hudson Bay district, who had shouldered rifles 
almost as soon as they could walk a mile, and knew no other 
mode of life but that lonely existence in the wild woods, snaring 
beaver, and musquash, and silver fox, and wolverene. Forest 
and snow were all their scenery. They were men of action, not 
men of words. Their speech was infrequent, direct, and natural. 
When they had nothing to ‘say to each other they held their 
tongues. And as their life afforded few occasions for philosophic 
reflections they seldom exchanged a sentence between them- 
selves through the long, cold winter and the short, hot summer, 
except in so far as it was necessary to give or receive instructions 
about joint action against some particular four-footed enemy— 
generally a “bar” or a stray northward wandering summer 
“painter.” Save at these rare moments they were mostly 
mute, going about the two rooms of their bare log hut with their 
pipes between their lips, and very little else in their mouths or 
fancies. 
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Still, in their own way, those two were deeply attached to one 
another. They loved like brothers—undemonstratively, but 
none the less truly. When Tom came back from a long hunting 
expedition alone he held up his skins for a show in his hand, and 
said, “ Hello, Jake!” and Jake held up his in return, and said, 
“ Hello, Tom!” and both of them felt glad to see the other’s 
face, with a profound consciousness that in that simple greeting 
they had fulfilled all the duties of backwoods’ politeness, and 
satisfied the claims of eternal friendship. 

Perhaps one reason why they liked one another so much was 
because each formed the other’s entire environment. Though, to 
be sure, if you had told them so they would have smiled blankly 
and answered, “Sure!” in profound surprise that they should 
possess anything on earth that had so fine a name without even 
suspecting it. They had grown up together from the time they 
were boys, and no womankind had ever come in between to 
divide their allegiance one to the other. The only female society 
they ever saw, indeed, was when a party of wandering Indians 
passed that way to exchange their furs with the whites for spirits 
and gunpowder. On such occasions Tom and Jake had a rare 
old frolic with the youngest and prettiest squaws. They orga- 
nised a moonlight entertainment on the cleared space in front 
of the hut, and danced to their heart’s content for hours at a 
stretch with their dusky partners, while the Indian men sat by, 
smoking their pipes, and looked on impassive, wrapped in their 
blankets and in the true impenetrable Indian silence. At the 
end of it all, when Tom and Jake could dance no more, they 
stood glasses of grog to the tribe all round, and the Indians 
sang “ He’s a jolly good fellow!” to the familiar tune and in the 
Objibway language. But with the trifling exceptions of these 
primitive orgies Once in a twelvemonth Tom and Jake never 
saw a woman’s face from year’s end to year’s end. They lived 
their own monotonous life alone among the trees and snows, 
contented to do so because they knew and could conceive no 
other. 

IL. 


At last, one day an unheard-of event took place by common 
consent in the little household. Tom went on a shopping 
expedition to Toronto. 

For years the pair had been slowly accumulating a goodly 
stock of Canadian bank-notes, the surplus of their sales over 
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their purchases from the Company’s agent, and having nothing 
to do with them in the wild north they found these bank-notes 
had gathered head at last, till Tom and Jake began to feel it was 
a sin to lock up so much capital idle; and not being economists 
enough to have heard of investment, they decided between them 
that Tom, who was the best speaker, must set off to spend it, or 
part of it, at Toronto. There were things there, no doubt, in 
the stores they had heard tell of which would come in handy for 
the hut in snow-time. So off Tom set, in bright mid-winter, on 
his trusty snow-shoes, taking advantage of the easy travelling 
down, and meaning to bring back his purchases over the even road 
afforded by the snow on a hired sleigh from Barrie or Portage. 

He might have gone to Ottawa, to be sure, which was a good 
deal nearer, but they had been told Toronto was the larger 
town, and if once Tom quitted his native wilds to see the world 
it was agreed between them he ought to see it with its modern 
civilisation at its highest and best in the streets of a great 
commercial city. 

Seven weeks Tom was gone, and when he came back again 
he sat and talked for seven hours with Jake, as Jake would never 
have conceived his old friend and chum capable of talking. 
Contact with the world had given Tom fresh eloquence; he 
described all the wonders of the crowded town with strange ease 
of diction—the railway, the street-cars, the electric light, the 
telephone, the gigantic hotel, where his room had been number 
580, till Jake began to think in his simple soul the travelled man 
was trying to cram him. Finally, Tom paused in a shamefaced 
way, and then said with a burst, ‘“‘ And Jake, I’m thinkin’ of 
gettin’ married.” 

Then Jake knew he was really cramming him, and answered 
nothing, but merely sat with his head on one side, puffing away 
doubtfully at one of the big cigars which Tom had brought back 
among his purchases from Toronto as a new and fashionable 
form of tobacco. 

However, when Tom saw he was silent he went on with such 
evident sincerity to speak of the girl he had chosen for his future — 
wife that bit by bit Jake’s incredulity relaxed, and he began to 
discover to his profound surprise Tom was really in earnest. At 
last, when he could doubt the startling news no longer, he 
turned round to ''om and exclaimed in astonishment, ‘‘ Why, 
Tom, man, how would ye ever make bold enough to ask her?” 
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For though Jake had hardly so much as seen a white woman’s 
face in all his life, an innate chivalry and masculine modesty 
within him made him realise at once the full terror and difficulty 
of that awful ordeal. 

Tom looked at the fire and at the new couch—it had run to 
a couch with horsehair covering—and answered slowly, “It was 
a pull, Jake, but I managed it, somever; I spoke up and 
managed it.” 

Jake felt in his soul a deeper admiration for Tom’s abilities 
than he had ever felt in his life before. To think that that silent, 
untutored man could have spoken up to a woman’s heart, and 
induced her in only five weeks’ clear time to promise to marry 
him ! 


III. 


All through the rest of that winter Tom and Jake were busy 
with plans for this great revolution in their domestic arrange- 
ments—Jake, no less than Tom, and almost even more so—and 
as soon as spring set in they put them into execution, working 
together in concert with a rare good will at them. They had 
cut down logs to build a new room for their expected guest, 
while the snow was on the ground; and after the first thaw 
they piled them all up and plastered them well into a neat and 
commodious bridal chamber. Jake felt the necessity for “a 
little more style about the house now we’re goin’ to have a lady 
of our own to take care of us;’”’ and he went so far as to send 
a trusty Indian, unbeknown to Tom, down to the store at Port- 
age, on the Canadian frontier, to buy a wall-paper for the living- 
room, which he insisted thenceforth upon describing as “ the 
parlour.” He would have called it a drawing-room, probably, 
if it were not for Tom, so deep was his respect for a white 
woman’s dignity. He even talked about building a kitchen, 
distinct from the parlour, as being more appropriate for the 
lady’s use, had not Tom dissuaded him by saying that Lucy 
—he actually dared to describe her by her christian name alone 
as Lucy—would only find it an extra fire to light and tend, for 
of course they must have a fire in the living room anyway. 
Wood, to be sure, wasn’t dear; they would have that for the 
cutting, but he didn’t want to give Lucy any extra trouble. 
Jake smiled grimly to himself at that. Extra trouble, indeed! 
Before the white lady should dream of lighting the fires herself 
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he’d be up and about—but there, no matter. It would be easier 
for her, perhaps, to keep things tidy in three rooms than in four ; 
and ladies do love to keep things tidy. 

At last the preparations were all complete ; the little log hut 
was swept and garnished; the paper on the wall was further 
adorned by a couple of old London News chromo-lithographs ; 
and Tom set out once more, and once more alone, to make hig 
wedding trip to and from Toronto. 

On the day he was due to return Jake was all in a flutter of 
bashful fear and blissful expectation. Had he made everything 
right as it ought to be fora lady? Was the bouquet of wild 
flowers in the mug on the mantelpiece strictly appropriate? 
Were the pots and pans all brightly scoured enough to meet the 
exacting eye of a female critic? Would Tom’s wife be very 
contemptuous and very hard on arough trapper fellow? Was 
she really as young and pretty as Tom had pretended? Or was 
Tom only trying to magnify his own prowess—as he sometimes 
did with the game he just missed—by making out he had 
attacked and captured a real young white woman of surpassing 
beauty ? All these questions Jake asked himself time and again, 
in delightful doubt, as he sat there waiting in his clean flannel 
shirt and store coat by the smudge fire for the advent of the 
happy pair on their honeymoon. 

The last seventy miles or so were to be performed on horse- 
back (borrowed, of course) along the Toronto trail or path through 
the woods; and at last the sound of horses’ hoofs on the forest 
soi! made Jake start, and blush, and look at himself furtively, 
with a tremor of shame, in the looking-glass that now graced 
the “ parlour” mantelpiece. 

In two minutes more they were at the door, and Tom was 
wringing his friend’s hand hard, and Jake, looking up, all red- 
faced confusion, beheld before him, in a neat brown dress, a 
thing of beauty such as he had never before either seen or 
dreamed of. 

He could only look, and cry out, ‘Oh, Tom!” and bow before 
the lady with awkward politeness. The pretty speech he had 
carefully composed and learnt by heart for the occasion, “ It 
give me much pleasure, ma’am, to welcome my friend Tom’s wife 
to our humble cottage,” stuck in his throat and refused te 
deliver itself. All he knew as he stood there bowing, and pain- 
fully conscious of the conduct of his hands, was that Tom’s wife 
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was a vision of glory—a beam of sunlight descended straight 
upon their house in some happy hour from the seventh heavens. 

And, indeed, as a matter of fact, she was a pretty, graceful 
Canadian girl—a farmer’s daughter—one of those delicate girls, 
with small hands and feet and mignonne features, whom the 
Anglo-Saxon race in its Western decadence seems to produce by 
hundreds (before the stock dies out) out of the commonest lines, 
yet with atype of beauty which in England itself belongs only 
to the extreme aristocratic society. Jake was ready to fall down 
and worship at her feet, and when the lady held out her small, 
white hand and said to him graciously, with a pretty smile, 
“T’m glad to see you; Tom’s told me a great deal about you 
already,” he felt as though he could sink into the ground with 
shame for his own inability to answer her fitly. 


IV. 


The lady’s advent made a wonderful difference to the little log 
hut ; for Jake that lonely tenement was filled now with grace 
and poetry. Tom, for his part, secure in his possession of the 
priceless treasure, didn’t seem after the first few months to 
make so much of her. But to Jake, who could but worship from 
afar, she was simply a goddess on earth, a fairy descended to 
lighten and sweeten the gloom of the forest. Her presence 
made everything purer and more beautiful. He couldn’t 
imagine how Tom, with the easy carelessness of the quite 
married man, could allow that angel to cook and wash for 
them; for himself, he was always trying to save her trouble, to 
split her firewood and draw her water, to make up for the lack of 
society in that trackless forest, to find conversation even, as soon 
as his first awe of the lady wore slowly away and gave place to 
the sublime and delightful consciousness of secure friendship. 
For Mrs. Tom, as he always called her, was gracious enough to 
admit him to the honours of her confidence, and to talk with 
him on terms of perfect equality. The trapper’s heart bounded 
within him whenever she gave him a kind word—the only 
white woman, save his own mother, he had ever known to be 
really friendly with. 

Month after month those three lived on together in their 
strange household, seldom or never seeing any one from outside ; 
and month after month Jake’s admiration and devotion towards 
the dainty white lady grew more and more profound, chivalrous, 
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and tender. As for Tom, he seemed to think less and less of 
her—or so Jake fancied—as time went on; to be unworthy of 
this treasure he had won so easily. He was rough but kind, 
Lucy said sometimes, whereas Jake, as he knew in his own 
heart, and confessed to himself sheepishly, was kind and not 
rough, never rough to Lucy. He worshipped the very ground 
on which she trod—he, whose adoration had never been spoilt 
by the too great familiarity of accomplished possession. 

Winter came on, and with it that terrible time of privation 
for a lone woman in the cold, cold north. Lucy was snowed up 
all day in the hut, which Jake tried to make still bright and 
pleasant for her. He brought in boughs of green spruce-fir to 
decorate the mantelpiece, and red berries of bitter-sweet to put 
in the vases that now flanked the mirror. But do all he could 
Lucy’s spirits faltered terribly in that long, close time. The 
colour began to fade from her cheeks, and the drudgery 
and isolation of that awful life began to tell upon her health, 
both bodily and mental. 

“Tom hadn’t ought ever to have married her,” Jake thought. 
“ She’s worlds too good for the likes of us poor hardy trappers.” 

But Tom consigered her just good enough, and not one scrap 
more than that, and accounted her life about as happy appa- 
rently as most other women’s. 

Winter wore on, and strange things again happened in the 
hut. It was soon to have yet another inmate. 

Against that foreseen contingency it was Jake who travelled 
on snow-shoes all the way to Portage, and on his own hired 
sleigh brought back in his train a country doctor. It was Jake 
who laid in a stock of condensed milk for the little one’s use, 
and who held{and washed and first dressed the baby. “Our 
baby,” Jakefecalled it always’with proprietary pride—the finest 
infant, he was willing to wager a score of skins, in all the square 
miles of the Hudson Bay Company’s territory. 

But the more the baby lived and thrived and the more Jake 
worshipped and admired its mother the less and less did Tom 
seem to think of them. Jake was beginning to get angry with 
Tom in his heart of hearts for his want of kindliness and respect 
to Lucy. If only she had been his—but there, Jake never per- 
mitted himself to think like that—or if he did he read a bit of 
a chapter in :Lucy’s book that she’d brought with her, for 
he knew how to read, and that soon made him come round again 
with a rush to better and saner views of the matter. 
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¥. 


Summer came and went, and winter returned again, and with 
it Lucy’s ill-health became more pronounced. She was fading, 
Jake sometimes thought, under stress of that hard life, like a 
summer flower before the frosts of October. But Tom didn’t 
see it; he was often positively harsh and cruel to her now; it 
made Jake’s heart bleed sometimes to hear how angrily and un- 
kindly he spoke to her. 

One morning in January, a cold sunlit morning, when the 
thermometer (if they’d had one) would have stood some 50 deg. 
below zero, Jake rose from his bed, all fiery in soul, and went 
out to his work to trap the ermines in their winter livery. He 
was ill at ease. Things grew worse and worse for Lucy. He had 
heard voices in the night from Mrs. Tom’s room—Tom and his 
wife had been having words, he knew. That wretch to dare to 
talk so to that angel! 

Slowly the change had been working in his heart. It had 
worked itself out fully now. He had loved Tom once, and 
then that morning, for Lucy’s sake, he knew he hated him. 

He went about his work with a sluggish soul. It was a bitter 
cold day, even for the far north, and the snow glittered icily in 
the clear frosty sunshine. He longed every minute to be back 
with Lucy. To think she was unhappy alone in the hut there, 
that pure fair girl, nursing her grief, with none to comfort her! 
Do what he would he couldn’t help recurring to it. At last 
the impulse was too strong for him to resist. He left his traps 
half baited in the snow, and trudged wearily home across the 
frozen forest to comfort Lucy. 

At the door the sound of angry voices met his ear once more. 
His heart throbbed hard, and then stood still within him. He 
knew a great crisis in his life hadcome. With trembling fingers 
he lifted the latch, then he strode, black as night, into the deso- 
late little parlour. 

By the table Lucy was sitting, her face in her hands, with the 
baby in her lap, sobbing violently. Opposite where he stood 
Tom had just risen, and was speaking in harsh tones to that poor 
quivering woman. As Jake raised the latch he caught just one 
word. It was a word that made the blood boil in his veins. 
Tom—the Tom he had once loved so well—-had flung a hateful 
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oath at the woman Jake would have died to save from one pang 
of trouble. 

Jake was a choleric man, and he could standit no more. The 
man had spoken his own condemnation. Advancing with a firm 
stride into the middle of the room, he looked full in Tom’s face, 
one fierce wild look, and cried out aloud in a terrible voice, 
“Coward!” Then without pausing a second, in the white heat 
of his righteous indignation, he pulled out his revolver from the 
belt at his side, and taking aim steadily, with a tremulous hand, 
sent a bullet through the heart of Lucy’s husband. 

Tom turned just once towards his murderer as he clasped his 
hand to his bleeding breast. Then he staggered and fell at full 
length on the floor, with his lifeless head close by the legs of the 
plain wooden table. 

VI. 

At that terrible sound Lucy lept from her place, and, laying 
down the baby, flung herself in an agony of terror and amaze- 
ment on the lifeless body of her murdered husband. It was all so 
ghastly, so sudden, so incomprehensible! She flung herself 
upon it in one wild burst of despair; and the awful cry that went 
up from her lips to heaven above brought Jake at once with a 
rush to a blinding consciousness of his crime, and of the in- 
soluble riddle which it so sternly imposed upon him. 

Quick as lightning, as he paused there, revolver in hand, with 
the body of his friend bleeding fast before his eyes, the whole 
impassable deadlock to which he had brought things by that 
irrevocable act flashed across his fevered brain like wildfire. It 
was impossible, he said to himself in his agony, that Lucy should 
pass one night alone under that desecrated roof with her hus- 
band’s murderer. It was impossible that she should accept that 
murderer’s escort to see her safe through the frozen forest to 
the nearest place of refuge from his blood-stained presence. It 
was impossible that he should let her tramp alone with her baby 
in mid-winter through the pathless woods, surrounded by the 
manifold terrors of savage wild beasts and wilder Indians. It 
was impossible that he should leave her in the hut by herself 
with her dead husband, to suffer who knows what agonies of 
fear and sorrow, while he made his way alone through the snow- 
clad land to deliver himself up to offended justice. Whatever 
way he looked at it he saw no door of escape—no door but one, 
and from that one door, all murderer as he was, he shrank back 
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like a woman.. But there was no time to think. He must nerve 
himself to act. Tenderly and remorsefully he raised that deadly 
weapon again in his hand, pointed it straight, and fired un-. 
fiinchingly. Another report, another loud cry, and another 
thick cloud of white smoke in the little parlour. 

When it cleared away Lucy lay lifeless on Tom’s warm 
corpse, and Jake stood alone in the hut with the baby. 

She was shot quite dead through the heart from the back. 
Jake’s practised hand had never taken a surer aim. He had 
nerved himself to the task to save her needless pangs of mind 
or body. He had dared to solve the insoluble problem in the 
one awful way that still remained open to him. 


VII. 


As soon as he had sufficiently recovered from the first 
sickening horror of that terrible scene Jake took the two bodies 
up reverently from the ground in his arms, and laid them side 
by side on the bed in their own bedroom. Then he knelt down 
like a child beside the bed and prayed. Words came to him in 
his need. He prayed long, and fervently, and earnestly. 

But he didn’t pray for mercy or forgiveness for himself. It 
was not of himself or his own selfish fears for this world or the 
next that Jake was thinking. He prayed for the souls of Tom 
and Lucy. He wasn’t theologian enough to know in his simple 
mind that in the particular church of which he reckoned himself 
to be an outlying member prayers for the dead are discounte- 
nanced and discouraged. He followed the dictates of his own inner- 
most instinct. He prayed that Tom and Lucy might henceforth 
have rest, and might forgive him this wicked wrong he had done 
them. He prayed that the baby—Lucy’s baby—might be spared 
to live as its mother would have wished it, and grow up to a hap- 
pier life than ever her’s had been. He prayed with great beads 
of dew standing on his cold brow in the agony of his repentant 
remorse and contrition. Last of all he humbly prayed a mer- 
ciful heaven, in simple but heartfelt words, to be pleased to lay 
upon him such condign punishment as the magnitude of the 
great crime he had just committed most duly merited. 

Then, conscious of a deep and abiding guilt that made him 
unworthy to kneel any longer beside the corpse of that pure and 
beautiful woman whom he had loved and murdered, he rose 
once more, with staggering steps went out into the snow alone 
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with his crime, and dug a deep hole with a pick in the frozen 
drift to receive those two piteous bleeding bodies. He couldn’t 
bury them, to be sure, for the ground was too hard; but he 
could lay them up there safe in the preserving snow, and pour 
water to freeze above their temporary grave, so that they might 
lie there in safety from the wolves and the foxes till the thaw 
set in, when men from the fort could come over and take them 
to Nitchegouna cemetery. There Lucy should lie in holy earth 
till the Day of Judgment. 

When the grave was dug he carried out those two tenderly 
once more in his arms, and laid them side by side with their 
faces turned towards one another in the shallow trench he had thus 
made to receive them. Over the top of the trench he poured 
buckets of water, and in half-an-hour, so intense was the cold on 
that bitter, glittering January day, the whole mass was frozen 
stiff and solid together as a granite column. 

After that Jake took Lucy’s little book from her leather desk, 
and slowly and solemnly, in spite of many stumbling efforts, 
read over the grave, with blinding tears and choking voice, the 
Church of England burial service. At times his tongue failed 
him and his lips quivered, but still he went on alone in the 
clearing. Come what might, Lucy should not be buried without 
Christian burial. As he finished he flung himself passionately 
on the grave, and cried out aloud from his very heart in a 
broken voice, “'Tom, Tom, I was your friend, and I killed you! 
I killed you!” But he didn’t dare to say a last farewell to 
Lucy. Murderer that he was, he was unworthy to speak to her. 

From the grave Jake turned once more, awful in his loneliness, 
into the bare hut, where the baby lay crying and stretching out 
its nine months’ arms for its dead mother. Jake took it up in 
his fatherly hands and kissed it, as he had kissed it many times 
before, and mixed it some food with broken biscuit and con- 
densed milk, and fed it with a spoon till it smiled and was 
happy. 

Then he wrapped the baby in a thick warm skin, rolled in her 
dress all their remaining banknotes, strapped his knapsack on 
his back, full of condensed milk, fastened the snow-shoes on his 
weary feet, and set out through the snow with the baby in his 
arms, pressed close to his breast, in a paroxysm of remorse, to 
give himself up for the double murder to the authorities at 
Ottawa. 











HOW MR. CLARK-RUSSELL WRITES 
HIS NOVELS. 


By Raymonp BuLatTuwayt. 


os 


AM on beard ship on my way to America, and 
the scenes that constantly meet my eye are so 
curiously reminiscent of Mr. Clark-Russell’s 
delightful stories of the sea that I have deter- 
mined here and now to record some of my own 

impressions, together with the memory of a charming day that 

I once spent with the novelist at Deal, and so attempt, as it were, 

to blend the actual and the ideal in one pleasing whole. Con- 

stantly some small incident—a dash of spray across our bows, 

a ray of sunshine, the glimpse of a rugged sea-worn countenance 

—recalls almost to the letter one of his vivid impressioniste de- 

scriptions. For instance, I came up on deck yesterday morning ; 

it was very rough; there was an ugly look in the run of the seas 
to windward ; the decks were wind and water swept; the rain 
poured down at times in tropical hurricanes and torrents ; all was 
confusion and misery. A number of people were gathered to- 
gether at the side of the vessel looking intently out to sea, in 
the far distance of which I discerned a little ship tossing like a 
cock-boat on the huge rolling waves. We soon came alongside 
her and passed her—passed her close enough to be able to dis- 
tinguish the man at the helm, who with another sailor seemed 
to be the only people on board. Doubtless her crew were rest- 
ing below. That glimpse, though, to me told a tale of heroism 
and patience, and of undaunted, unvaunted, and oft-tried courage. 

It was almost like a chapter out of one of Clark-Russell’s 

splendid sea novels. Almost as I thought thereon the little 

vessel was hidden from our sight by a great rolling mass of 
water, and we saw her no more. This is just the little incident, 
small in itself, which such a writer as Mr. Russell depicts to the 
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life for his readers ; and such a depiction proves him to be 
indeed a master of his subject such as no other writer of the sea 
can as yet even hope to be. Some time ago Herman Melville, 
the great American sea novelist, in dedicating his book, “ John 
Marr, and other Sailors,” to Mr. Russell, thus wrote of him: 
“The Wreck of the Grosvenor” entitles the author to the naval 
crown in current literature. Upon the Grosvenor’s first appear- 
ance in these waters—I was going to say—all competent judges 
exclaimed, each after his own fashion, something to this effect: 
“The very spit of the brine in our faces! What writer so 
thoroughly as this one knows the sea and the blue water of it; 
the sailor and the heart of him; the ship, too, and the sailing 
and handling of a ship?” And to those who have read Mr. 
Clark-Russell’s books, and much more to those who have talked 
with him, these words come home with a ring of singular 
accuracy and assurance. He is indeed what he shows himself to 
be—a sailor to his finger-tips. Ihave heard it asserted by many 
a land-lubber that he writes only that which he has read, or 
guessed, or imagined; that he never was himself at sea. 
A more foolish assertion it would be impossible to make. He 
is termed the descendant of Captain Marryat. He is no more 
like Marryat than he is like Chaucer. Marryat gave us delight- 
ful stories of love and war, and of midshipmen’s larks by sea 
and land, around which he threw a skilful and in many instances 
a very true-to-life atmosphere of rude old ocean. He told us of 
Nelson and of the days of Nelson, of splendid old three-deckers 
that have long since sailed away into the dim and distant past, 
But Clark-Russell places before us the very aspect of the sea to- 
day and all its hardships and its tragedies. He is the only 
writer who has really attempted to tell us exactly what life in our 
great English merchant service really is. And in this he differs 
from almost every other novelist of the sea, in that his pages 
are full of his own personal experiences. Other writers content 
themselves with having paddled on the sea-shore. He has gone 
down to the sea in ships, and has sounded its very depths. All 
this I have gathered in conversation with him from his own 
lips. 

Such were the reflections that passed through my mind yester- 
day. When I went on deck this morning, with my writing 
materials ready at hand to pen on the ocean itself a memory 
of my interview with the great novelist of the sea, all was 
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changed, and yet once again I seemed to be transferred from life 
into the chapters of one of his stirring stories. It was a bright 
and charming morning, with a sweet soft wind blowing all the 
happy hours through, Walt Whitman’s “ Splendid Silent Sun” 
blazing down upon the ship. The band was playing, the sea 
sparkling, and every one seemed brimming over with buoy- 
ancy of spirits and pure light-heartedness. The scene was 
picturesque to a degree ; the long lines of perspective, the great 
tossing world of waters, the notes of music heard only by those 
few hundreds of people on board and then flying away to be lost 
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in far-off space, the sun-flecked, shadow-stricken deck—all went 
to the making up of a most curious and picturesque toute ensemble. 

Throwing myself into a deck chair, I endeavoured as far as 
possible to project myself back into that day when I sat beside 
Mr. Russell in his pretty house at Deal overlooking the great 
broad sea, for it was in such thoroughly sympathetic surround- 
ings that I found him. There he sat, a rugged-looking, hand- 
some sailor-like man, kind and hospitable, with a nervous power 
of masculine expression which I have never heard excelled. His 
is a strong, clear, well-balanced mind, giving direct utterance to 
his thoughts, placing the scene he is describing before his hearers 
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in a few terse, strong, exactly-fitting words. I seated myself 
beside him, and after the first words of greeting we sat for a few 
moments looking down upon the waters as they lapped gently 
upon the beach almost immediately beneath us. A deep calm 
pervaded everywhere; sea and sky and land were lulled to 
dreamless sleep. Now and again a golden shaft of light shot 
from the setting sun and just indicated those far-off yellow sands, 
the awful Goodwins, the graveyard of many a gallant ship; a 
distant steamer could be descried upon the horizon; or we 
would watch 
“Some ship of battle slowly creep, 
And on through zones of light and shadow 
Glimmer away to the lonely deep.” 

Commenting upon the beauty of the scene, Mr. Russell told me 
a little of the history and characteristics of Deal. “ Just look at 
those long-shore men,” said he; “ where else would you see such 
queer, quaint, loafing figures? Grumbling, cantankerous, quid- 
chewing, yarn-spinning old humbugs, and yet delightful com- 
pany. It is a place full of historical associations. Here both 
Cesar and St. Augustine landed. Van Tromp drove thirty 
Spanish galleons upon this very beach. Black-eyed Susan kissed 
her love good-bye just here. And within a mile of this spot 
Lord Nelson, on board the Medusa, awaited Napoleon’s 
threatened invasion.” 

After a while I said to him, “ Your novels, Mr. Russell, have a 
great fascination for me. They are as weird as a German folk-lore 
story,and they possess the heart-stopping power of a Coleridge 
or an Edgar Allan Poe. But their vivid presentment of ocean 
life is the most wonderful part of them. I suppose you write 
exactly what you see.” “Yes,” he replied, “ that is in one word 
the secret of any power I may possess. I write only that which 
Iknow. I speak out of my own experience. And surely that 
is the only way to write. How should a man who has probably 
never seen more water than the English Channel, and who most 
likely was too sea-sick to observe what was going on around him, 
how should such a man be able to appreciate a description of a high 
sea off Cape Horn, much less describe it himself ? or what does he 
know of the appearance of a large, full-rigged ship motionlessly 
becalmed upon the Equator? You might as well expect a 
Cockney who knows no more of the world than Cheapside and 
Fleet Street to witness and enjoy points of rural beauty with 
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the eye and appetite of a Gilbert White. I have been nearly all 
over the world in my time, and I know exactly what I am 
writing about when I describe the sea and things nautical. I 
went to sea as a middy in one of the old Blackwall liners at 
thirteen years of age. I was all through the China war, on 
board the old Hugomont; and, curiously enough, when I was sit- 
ting here only one day last week I saw her towed down Channel. 
I knew her dear old lines as soon as I clapped eyes on her.” 

“But, Mr. Russell, how is it you can so vividly place 
all these scenes before your readers? It must be difficult 
enough to manceuvre a ship on the water, but to manceuvre a 
vessel on paper, to sail ‘a painted ship upon agpainted ocean,’ 
that must take some doing.” 

Mr. Russell smiled as he replied: “Ay, you are right. 
My plan is always to endeavour to place myself and my 
readers upon the ship’s deck. Critics complain §that there 
is too much sea and sky in my novels, but what would 
you? It is exactly as at sea.” “I remember,” he went on ex- 
plaining to me the manner in which he always accurately 
described what he saw, “that I noticed everything. Nothing 
was too trivial. A group would be gathered upon deck. They 
would be standing there just for that one minute and the scene 
would be photographed indelibly in my mind. The captain, 
tall, well-built, clean cut; the men, rough, squint-eyed, hard- 
grained old salts, each with his touch of individuality, each pos- 
sessed of a certain grim humour, of an inimitable quaintness of 
aspect. I would notice the sunlight strong on each face, the 
spars and ropes in the back-ground, the sea and sky around, the 
humming of the wind in the shrouds. I have innumerable such 
memories in my mind ever ready to produce on paper. And 
then, again, I possess the capacity for blending. For instance,” 
and as he spoke he pointed to a sea-bird that was screaming 
beneath us, “take that white gull floating there on tremulous 
wing ; now that is the object of interest. Now I group all my 
effect around that bird. I would note the mirage I saw, the 
haze, the shimmer, the water, the uplifted vessel. I harmonise 
atmosphericeffects with material objects,and then your untravelled 
critic falls foul of me for describing, perhaps, an Arctic sunrise 
simply because he never happened to see the like in Regent 
Street or Madison Avenue. Again, Iam charged with sameness 
by these dreadful critics. Could anything, I ask you, differ 
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more essentially in all respects than ‘The Frozen Pirate’ 
from ‘The Golden Hope,’ the ‘Death Ship’ from the 
‘Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ ‘A Sailor’s Sweetheart’ from 
‘The Lady Maud? The ‘Ocean Tragedy’ and ‘My Ship- 
mate Louise’ run on entirely new lines. I repeat it, ex- 
perience is the greatest and best, I had almost said the only, 
qualification for a novelist of the sea. In order to write about 
the sea a man must have gone to sea as a sailor; it is not suffi- 
cient that he dabble ankle deep in the water. A ship is a 
jealous thing to touch. The difficulty in writing about the sea 
does not consist in mere description of clouds and waves and 
sunsets ; it is a far greater difficulty to sail the ship itself upon the 
water. Take, for instance, a vessel which is going along under all 
plain sail, wind on her quarter. It comes on black to windward, 
with an ugly look in the run of the seas. Now comes the question 
of shortening canvas. What sail will a landsman, who, as dear 
old Herman Melville would put it, only knows the sea from a 
beach-combing point of view, take in? How would he begin? 
What sheet, what halliards will he first start ?” 

This was a poser for me. Mr. Clark-Russell grinned sardoni- 
cally as he waited for my reply. I pictured myself at sea, as I 
had often been. I waited a moment and then I said, “ I would 
begin by hauling down flying jib and clewing up main royal.” 

“But that would be quite wrong,” smilingly replied Mr. 
Russell, “ while your fore and mizzen royals were still abroad ;” 
whereat his youngest son, a jolly lad of fourteen and a true chip 
of the old block, burst into a scornful laugh that made the 
rafters ring again. ‘“ You see how thoroughly a writer on the 
sea must be acquainted with all these details. In what a horrid 
mess an untravelled critic or journalist would find himself were 
he placed in such perplexing circumstances !” 

Blushing a deep red, and realising as I had never done before 
that there are moments in a man’s life when silence is indeed 
golden, I changed the subject. 

“ How came you, Mr. Russell,” I asked, when the boy’s ringing 
laugh had died away, “how came you, a practical sailor, to 
take to novel writing f” 

“ Well, the taste for writing first came to me in a very curious 
manner at sea. We were homeward bound from Sydney,and when 
abreast of the Horn I was washing down the decks when the 
batten hen-coop was discovered to be missing. The captain told 
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me to look for it. I couldn’t find it. The captain grew angry. 
I was cheeky, and so he ordered me below. It was bread and 
water and irons and imprisonment for the rest of the voyage. 
Having nothing else to do I took to reading‘Tom Moore,’ and 
that started me to the writing of poetry. I didn’t go to sea again. 
I wrote a drama in 1866, which was a gloomy failure. After a 
while I wrote ‘ John Houldsworth, Chief Mate,’ and that was my 
first nautical novel. A well-known publisher asked me to write 
a book for him, and the ‘Wreck of the Grosvenor’ was my 
response. However, that was rejected by his reader with the 
remark that it was merely a catalogue of ship furniture. I now 
write sea novelsonly. ‘I am web-footed and I shall stick to the 
sea,’ I tell my friends when they try to tempt me ashore. My 
object is to keep the standard elevated. As a rule sea stories 
are only written for boys, and yet England, which is a great 
maritime country, possesses no great sea novelist.” To which 
last statement, considering the company I was in, I loudly 
demurred. Mr. Russell then told me that most of his stories 
were founded on fact. He picked up a newspaper once and 
read an account of a mutiny at sea, the news of which was con- 
veyed in a bottle to land. He pondered over that until at last 
he wrecked the Grosvenor. 

These and many other things he told me before I took my leave, 
and as I pen these last lines in my cabin, whither I have descended, 
I glance out of the porthole as though to discover an actuality 
to blend with the charming idealities he then conjured up and 
I pencilled down. It is almost as though he were still talking 
beside me. What a rush of life and motion, and how inspiriting 
and irresistible it all is! and ever “ the sound of many waters” 
in my ears. A bright rainbow flashes now and again in the 
sun as the rays of light fall upon the dancing spray. Now and 
again a great green transparent wave lifts its crested head 
almost to the very porthole, and one sees it a moment poised 
in mid-air, a mass of light and shadow, ere it tumbles over with 
a subdued roar. But the stately ship, unheeding, cleaves its 
onward path, leaving ever behind it a glittering snow-white 


track. The clouds chase each other through the blue wind- 


swept vault of heaven, and we are glad at heart. 
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MEREDITH FOR THE MULTITUDE. 


JOUBTLESS you think the proposition a young 
man’s paradox. You are mistaken. The title, I 
j| admit, is not of my choosing, but it is none the 
| less one up to which I am glad to have the oppor- 

"tunity of writing. The more so because in a certain 
appreciation of Mr. Meredith’s work, which, with the temerity of 
worshipping boyhood, I some time ago offered to the public, I 
am afraid I occasionally adopted the accent of one who vindi- 
cates a cult rather than that of one who attempts the discovery 
to a wider audience of work which has for atime been, but 
accidentally, the property of a few. 

Should these lines meet the eye of Professor Dowden I trust 
that they will bear to him the assurance that I not only en- 
joyed, as every one who read it must have enjoyed, his 
fine article on Mr. Meredith’s poetry in a recent number 
of the Fortnightly Review, but that also I have not failed 
to take to heart the kindly little rebuke he so gently ad- 
ministered to me for that exclusive attitude above referred to. 
He must allow me to say, too, that it was a warning of which 
I more seemed to be than actually was in need. For any one 
who appreciates Mr. Meredith’s work, whether prose or verse, in 
the only profitable way cannot but feel that it is the very last 
work to address itself, other than, as I said, accidentally, to a 
coterie. No work could be more significantly “ meant for man- 
kind.” But that even the greatest work is sometimes thus 
nursed by a coterie, Dr. Birkbeck Hill has just been reminding 
us, by the example of Shakespeare himself, who—it appears we 
may learn from Garrick’s life—was, previous to that actor’s 
revival of the plays, almost as much the property of a ladies’ 
society as until recently was Mr. Browning. 

Now it needs no long consideration to understand Shake- 
speare’s insufficient appeal to the eighteenth century. The 
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secret of it was mainly, one may be sure, in his abounding 
imaginativeness. And, without, of course, suggesting any ir- 
relevant comparisons, one may be sure that, at bottom, the 
reason of Mr. Browning’s and Mr. Meredith’s tardy recogni- 
tion lies also in their large possession of the same power. 
Indeed, a writer’s progress with readers must, in any century, be 
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more or less slow the greater his gift of imagination, for as it is 
the greatest quality in a writer it is the rarest in the reader. 

It must be admitted in the case of Mr. Browning and Mr. 
Meredith that the more immediate reason of that tardy recogni- 
tion lies in the initial difficulty of their several styles, styles in 
some ways singularly alike; but the deeper reason was there 
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also. Moreover, much of Mr. Meredith’s difficulty of style 
comes of an overplus of imagination, making for excess of 
metaphor, and thus excessive compression. 

But while Mr. Meredith’s style had its difficulties it had also 
its distinction, and on that side it caught the bookmen, who, 
though they may not always realise the deeps in a man’s work, 
have a singular instinct for distinction. Now the bookmen and 
the still more intelligent readers have done their work, and it is 
becoming ridiculous to see Mr. Meredith still represented here 
and there as a mere culture idol. The heading of this article, 
therefore, is not tentative, but positive. Mr. Meredith is em. 
phatically for the multitude—as much as any other great 
writer ! 

But here it becomes necessary to define “the multitude,” and 
as one does so the phrase certainly seems a little large. ‘‘ The 
many,” perhaps, would have been better, and even that must be 
used very relatively. For, obviously, one does not mean the 
human race, nor even the population of the British Isles. It is 
a “many” from which one must subtract the readers of several 
popular authors and journals, and by the time one has duly 
qualified it it will, I suspect, come to look very much the same 
as “the few.” We must, 1 am afraid, abandon the defini- 
tion numerically, but characteristically there is something still 
to be said for it. It is that body of readers which unites with a 
love of letters the largest proportion of what we call human 
nature. Writers speak loosely as if there was nothing so 
common as human nature, but surely there is nothing truer 
than that the majority of people have been either brutalised and 
materialised till they are below human nature, or sophisticated 
till they are “ above” it. It is really only to a very small class 
comparatively that “the touch of nature” has any chance of 
appealing. 

Among that sophisticated section of mankind we find the 
coterie people who, so to say, have forgotten the earth-mother, 
whose interests are detached from the great fundamental condi- 
tions of life, and are centred on the smaller exercises of the 
taste or the intellect. Coterie literature, therefore, in like 
manner, is literature divorced from humanity. It ignores or 
disterts the relation of things, and misses out altogether that 
final relation of the known to the unknown. It is solitary and 
disproportionate as a vice. It knows no “ murmurs and scents 
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of the infinite sea.” In short, coterie literature is literature not 
supplied from the main. 

Now when one duly ponders this it becomes almost impossible 
to imagine how Mr. Meredith’s work should ever have got into 
the hands of a coterie at all, and certainly it reminds one to 
distinguish between a coterie as we now use the word and as it 
was originally used. 

The Twelve Apostles were in one sense a coterie, but surely 
not in our new polarised use of the word. Because a man’s 
admirers are few to start with they are not necessarily to be 
ticketed as “a coterie.” Yet among a new man’s admirers, 
among Walt Whitman’s, for example, there will also be, along 
with those who realise the real significance of his work, a 
perhaps larger number who are busied but with its non-essen- 
tial eccentricities. Such, too, will be prophets of him and no 
other, wear the bonnet and shawl of the cult, so to say, and 
generally by their narrow enthusiasm prove that they have 
missed the very thing for which the man is to be weleoomed—his 
humanity. Mr. Meredith, like every new man, has had these 
camp-followers, but those who best appreciate him are not such ; 
they are those who best appreciate all the great human writers— 
those, in fact, who could not love their Meredith so well loved 
they not Shakespeare more. 

For, however Mr. Meredith’s work may branch into subtle- 
ties, however it may be damascened with eccentric fancy, it is 
deep rooted in humanity, and its lines are those of all great 
work. 

What those lines are it is high time to consider. 

The fundamental element of great work is passion. It is 
that which vitalises all the rest—the creative passion, whether 
it be poetic or humorous or what, the gusto with which an 
artist first dreams, and then translates his dream into his chosen 
material. 

This passion still heaves like a bosom in the great books. A 
man with a bounteous, enthusiastic temperament puts his life at 
its highest moments into them, and there it will go on beating 
80 long as books exist—just as he himself had gone on had his 
body been but as durable a material as a book. 

Now with this passion Mr. Meredith’s books tingle from end 
toend. There is no resisting such books as “ Richard Feverel” 
and “ Rhoda Fleming.” You are borne along as on the tide of a 
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dominant will. Clotilde in “ The Tragic Comedians” compares 
a similar sensation to being carried off on the back of a 
centaur. 

The other fundamental quality of great work is what we call 
humanity. That is, man is presented in proper relationship to 
his environment, to the earth below and the heaven above; 
neither is forgotten, neither is exaggerated. No essential condi. 
tion or characteristic is ignored. 

Whatever subtleties of evolution may be the artist’s theme, 
he must never forget that they have developed “under the 
sun,” in the face of an infinite mystery, and from roots in 
the earth. We must recognise the characters as beings, how- 
ever different in developments from ourselves, as having the 
same origin, compounded of the same elements, and as having 
the same destiny. We must be quite sure that they are flesh 
and blood, and not flesh and water. 

Now Mr. Meredith’s work fulfils this condition also. His 
characters may talk Meredithese, as good people are continu- 
ally saying, but are we to judge a man in a book by his talk 
any more than we would in life? Dialogue is but one means 
to characterisation, and not necessarily the most important. A 
novelist may depict a character by several different methods 
in one book. So long as he lives by one, what’s the odds if he 
talks like his creator? He won’t be the first dramatis persone 
who has done so. The demand that characters should talk 
“like life” is the babble of people who talk too much about 
what they don’t understand, and who thus naturally over- 
estimate the importance of dialogue. 

Now I have ventured to say that Mr. Meredith’s work con- 
tains the two great vital principles of great work—passion and 
humanity. Of course, I ‘cannot say I have established these 
statements. Mr. Meredith has done that in his books, one or 
two of which, at least, I should simply have to copy out, 
and which it will, perhaps, be more convenient for you to read 
instead. 

Of course I could offer you glimpses of those qualities in 
short quotations, and that, perhaps, I shall be able to do in 
connection with other characteristics. 

After passion and humanity, the common qualities of great 
work, of course, the other qualities depend on the individual. 
Whether his:theme shall be the tragedy or comedy or mere 
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beauty of existence, or all three, chances according to the gifts 
of the artist. The greater imitate life itself in combining all 
in their works, and certainly Mr. Meredith is of these. It is 
hard to say whether as a poet or a humorist he is most no- 
table; indeed, it is unnecessary, for he is in no small degree 
both. 

Mr. Meredith is indeed singularly complex. 

He unites in a quite remarkable degree high powers as a poet, 
a humorist, a thinker, and a wit, all subserved, with the excep- 
tion of five very small volumes of verse, to his work as a 
novelist. This complexity gives his novels their exceptional 
piquancy of appeal, for,as, perhaps, no other English novelist ever 
did, he sees a character or situation from every different point of 
view at once. His mind is, so to say, a prism which subdivides the 
primary aspect of such character and situation into all its subordi- 
nate aspects, though he is far too artistic not to respect the domi- 
nant impression. This, of course, is the true realism. Thus Mr. 
Meredith is always convincing. 

In the case of much fine work, especially, perhaps, in poetry, 
we feel that it is too much of a special pleading. There is a 
suspicion of other aspects ignored. The writer has not been 
alert to all the suggestiveness of his theme. Either his poetry 
is weakened by his palpable shallowness of thought, or his 
thought discounted by his evident lack of humour. We cannot 
feel safe from sentimentality and its kindred spirits. 

With Mr. Meredith it is the exact reverse. His poetry is 
all -the more fascinating to us because we know it has not 
come to us without a strict examination on the part of the comic 
muse and the modern philosopher—(as to whether it had any 
contraband sentiment or other nonsense hidden about its 
person!) And for the same reason, in thought, Mr. Mere- 
dith, now that Walt Whitman is dead, is the only living 
optimist in authority whose faith carries any conviction. For 
the test of a man’s faith (or his optimism) is the amount of 
doubt it holds in solution, and Mr. Meredith’s optimism has 
long since absorbed all that modern pessimism can devise. And 
this as the result not of mere temperament but of actual hard 
thinking. “ Who can really think and not think hopefully ?” 
he asks in the person of Diana Warwick. 

Pessimism to Mr. Meredith is merely thought in a state of 
gestation—thought gone addled for lack of another week’s 
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sitting. And he has brought his faith, his poetry, out through 
the ordeal unscathed. There are no marks of the fire on it such 
as we cannot help feeling on Matthew Arnold’s poetry. 

His conclusion is no mere compromise. It is a vigorous 
positive. Life to him remains as wondrous and joyous a thing 
as before he began his thinking, as full of beauty, as full of 
laughter. 

Are flowers any less beautiful, he asks, because we have seen 
—or think we have seen—their roots? That is just the miracle, 
out of these earthy particles to make this beauty. It is Bene- 
dick’s puzzle in“ Much Ado,” “Is it not strange that sheeps’ 
guts should hale souls out of men’s bodies ?” 

That was surely what Mr. Meredith meant to emphasise by 
his whimsical title to one of those love-chupters in “ Richard 
Feverel,” “A Diversion ona Penny Whistle,” strangely mis- 
taken by some critics for cynicism. Young Richard and his 
Lucy are sitting together at evening in what to everyday vision 
was a pine wood, but to theirs the seventh circle of the Seventh 
Heaven. 

“ He calls her by her name, Lucy: and she, blushing at her 
great boldness, has called him by his, Richard. Those two 
names are the key-notes of the wonderful harmonies the angels 
sing aloft. 

“Lucy! my beloved!” 

“O Richard!” 

‘Out in the world there, on the skirts of the woodland, a sheep- 
boy piped to meditative eve on a penny whistle. 

“ Love’s musical instrument is as old, and as poor: it has but 
two stops; and yet, you see, the cunning musician does thus 
much with it!” . 

It is this “ sensual faith in the upper-glories,”’ as Mr. Mere- 
dith himself describes it, which is the key-note of his masterly 
creations of women. The customary masculine view of them as 
being Birds of Paradise, without feet for earth, he utterly and 
continually repudiates. To cherish their beauty and yet to be 
ashamed of, to in fact deny, “ the reddened sources” thereof, is 
a sentimental absurdity he is at a loss to understand. 

The so-called conventional “ purity” of women is, he is con- 
stantly reiterating, a dangerous superstition born of the selfish 
grossness of man. Perhaps of many fine passages on the sub- 
ject Mr. Meredith’s ideal of the true relationship between man 
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and woman is expressed in that between Alvan and Clotilde in 
“The Tragic Comedians.” It was not only on the heights of 

mind and heart that Alvan and his Clotilde were to meet, but 

whatsoever things of sense were wholesome for him, should she 

not share them too—wine and all. 

“They marched to the table together, and sat together, and 
drank a noble Rhine wine together—true Rauenthal. His 
robustness of body and soul inspired the wish that his well-born 
wife might be, in her dainty fashion, yet honestly and without 
mincing, his possible boon-fellow: he and she, glass in hand, 
thanking the bountiful heavens, blessing mankind in chorus. 
It belonged to his hearty dream of the wife he would choose, 
were she to be had.” 

And yet along with this no one has ever so rapturously 
exalted the ideal, the priestess, element in woman, and all the 
power she has for good and ill on the life of, so to say, her 
fellow-man. ‘“ Women have us back to the conditions of primi- 
tive man, or they shoot us higher than the topmost star. But 
it is as we please. Let them tell us what we are to them: for 
us they are our back and front of life: the poet’s Lesbia, the 
poet’s Beatrice; ours is the choice . . . they have us by our 
leanings. They are to us what we hold of best or worst with- 
in. By their state is our civilisation judged: and if it is hugely 
animal still, that is because primitive men abound and will have 
their pasture.” 

And the woman-creations of no poet or novelist have more of 
the real sanctity, the exquisite delicacy of womanhood, about them 
than Diana, Sandra Belloni, or Clara Middleton, Cespite their 
being shown to us “stoutly planted in good grees earth.” The 
rose is exquisite, not in spite of, but by means of, natu-e. In 
nothing more than in his robust treatment of sex and these 
superb creations of women does Mr. Meredith show himself one 
of the fresco-painters of literature. 

One hears much of Mr. Meredith’s subtlety. Many who 
speak of it seem thus to imply that for that very reason his 
work must lack breadth. Such a knowledge of anatomy, they 
seem to say, is incompatible with beautiful artistic wholes. 
They apparently have visions of Mr. Meredith’s characters 
walking about in the lacerated nakedness of a medical hall 
diagram. But those who read him know that the truth is no- 
thing of the kind. 
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In surely the most bescalpelled hero in fiction, Sir Willoughby 
Patterne, the egoist, the effect is precisely the reverse, for though 
you are permitted to follow the author into every corner of 
Willoughby’s selfish soul you never lose sight of the magnifi- 
cent exterior he presents to an admiring world, an exterior which 
he, no less than his friends, mistakes for his real self. And there 
is always this difference in Mr. Meredith’s subtlety from that of 
some other modern anatomists. It is subtlety in the true spirit 
of evolutionary research—not merely a sort of amateur micro- 
scopy of curiosity which begins and ends nowhere, but simply 
pores through the glass of observation for the odd pleasure, say, 
of seeing the delicacy of a woman’s hand deformed into a 
monstrous image of hogsflesh. Mr. Meredith’s subtlety is 
always in direct communication with the simple. He studies 
differentiations merely for the sake of relating them to the 
great laws from which they sprang. 

What motive could be fuller of “ humanity” than the primary 
love of self, and what is the so “subtle” and “ difficult” Sir 
Willoughby but a study of the sickening undreamed-of rami- 
fications of that love up through a refined, “civilised,” apparently 
model, gentleman? But, however thread-like the network of 
nerves into which the self-instinct is finally tracked, we are all 
the time made aware by little shocks, so to say, sent along from 
the heart, what the heart of it is—the mere savage instinct to 
have and to devour. And there are times when Sir Willoughby 
talks to Letitia Dale, the unconscious victim of his vampirism, 
that he takes on the image of a very Minotaur, as maybe we 
have seen him in Mr. Watts’ picture, with a dead bird just 
“crunched” within his paws. 

But it is a mistake to think that Mr. Meredith gives us 
nothing but differentiation, and certainly such painful differen- 
tiation. The differentiation he cares for most is the tracking of 
a delicate, fragrant beauty, such as Diana’s, to its springs in the 
central health of the earth he loves so well: 


“ Into the lap, which gives the rose, 
Can I with shuddering fall ?” 


His beautiful women are but a commentary on that beautiful 
thought. This woman, this rose, all this beauty—all has come 
from this coarse, hard, “dirty” earth. It is the continual dwell- 
ing upon that that has made him an optimist. 
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But, apart from all subtlety of whatever kind, Mr. Meredith 
is hardly less full of quite simple people, “simple beauty,” 
simple hearty humour, simple wisdom. With all his psychology, 
who is there among English novelists at any time who has 
written of love in such a spirit of pure romance as he? Even 
his non-admirers admit that we have had nothing like the 
passionate beauty of Richard and Lucy’s love-making since 
Romeo and Juliet. 

I noticed in the last number of this magazine that a claim— 
somewhat embarrassing, I should think—was made for Mr. 
Oscar Wilde as the first “ poet-novelist” of England. Now Iam 
fortunate enough to be able to admire Mr. Wilde’s work, but I 
should hardly have deemed such a description of him so nicely 
appropriate as all descriptions of Mr. Wilde should be. The 
phrase is somewhat of a misfit, at least to the extent that Mr. 
Wilde is certainly not the first poet-novelist. No one more 
readily than Mr. Wilde would concede that distinction to Mr. 
Meredith. Indeed,as I said at the beginning, it is by this 
union of poet and novelist that his work has so unique an 
appeal. And not only does he infuse the passion of the poet 
into his novels, but he also brings to them the poet’s cwriosa 
felicitas of phrase. The material with which he builds up his 
figures is valuable for its own sake as the material of few other 
novelists is. It is as a rich soil bursting with fertility of beauty 
and thought. For pure beauty, at its best, it could not be sur- 
passed—not mere barren, “ decorative” prettiness, but that rich 
vital beauty, as of fruit trees drawing sap from the foundations 
of the earth. 

Of course, as we are continually reminded by people who 
have eyes only for blemishes, and who for the “little pitted 
speck” would throw away the whole—of course there is 
another side to Mr. Meredith’s style. It is often intricate, 
crabbed, “ fantastical,” beyond all understanding. Granted it 
is, but it by no means suffers so much in this way as some would 
have it—often people who have read nothing but reviews of 
“One of our Conquerors,” and who, with a foolish flourish of 
trumpets, face you with one of the gibbeted quotations. Ex- 
plain that, men and angels! Of course, you don’t think 
of attempting it in either capacity,and the person goes away 
feeling that he thus knows all about Meredith. 

Mr. Meredith’s style is difficult sometimes from pure cussed- 
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ness, I admit, but as a rule its difficulty arises from the difficulty 
of his theme. The very subtlety of his observations made it 
necessary for him to adopt a constantly metaphorical and fanci- 
ful style of expression, mere definition being often inadequate 
to convey the almost intangible impressions of his drama. His 
method, as methods will, has sometimes lapsed into a mannerism, 
and consequently Mr. Meredith sometimes expresses in fantastic 
metaphor what had been better stated in some simple 
fashion. Mr. Meredith is also impelled to this by an almost 
morbid fear of the hackneyed in writing. Yet far more is made 
of this characteristic of his than need be—for, considering the 
persistence with which, through book after book, he has applied 
this metaphorical method, his average of brilliance has been 
singularly marked. He very seldom really “ misses,” but no 
doubt, success or non-success, many readers dislike the meta- 
phorical style in toto. Well, of course, such should choose other 
authors, and leave those who can appreciate Mr. Meredith as 
well to dosoin peace. For these his figured style has its own 
eccentric charm, apart from its beauty, its strength, or its wit. 
For the very words as well as the characters seem to be alive, 
little grasshopper imps, with a comedy going on amongst them- 
selves all the time they are working for the main action. This 
purely literary, or verbal, humour is a continual diversion in Mr. 
Meredith’s style, for, like every great writer, he has an intense 
love for words for their own sakes, their personalities, and 
physiognomy. 

In regard, also, to Mr. Meredith’s humour and wit—one hears 
both continually spoken of as though they were something as 
intangibly delicate as the sound which lies outside the reach of 
ordinary hearing. You are warned against them as the 
“initiate” warns one against a too-sudden plunge into a 
Wagner concert. Ye must be “educated up,” we are con- 
tinually told. 

Mr. Meredith’s comedy is, indeed, often the more delicate 
comedy of people of culture, but it is hardly less often the 
comedy of quite “simple” people and situation ; there is a great 
deal more side-shaking to be experienced in reading him “ than 
this world knows of.” Take, for instance, “the unmasking of 
Ripton Thompson” in “ Richard Feverel,” where the honest lawyer 
takes Sir Austin into his office to exhibit his model son at his 
studies. 
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“ Ripton was supposed to be devoted to the study of Blackstone. 
A tome of the classic legal commentator lay extended outside his 
desk, under the partially-lifted lid of which nestled the assiduous 
student’s head—law being thus brought into direct contact 
with his brain-pan. The office-door opened, and he heard not; 
his name was called, and he remained equally moveless. His 
method of taking in Blackstone seemed absorbing as it was 
novel. ‘Comparing notes, I dare say,’ whispered Mr. Thomp- 
son to Sir Austin. ‘I call that study !’ 

“The confidential clerk rose, and bowed obsequious senility. 
‘Is it like this every day, Beagley?? Mr. Thompson asked 
with parental pride. 

“* Ahem!’ the old clerk replied, ‘he is like this every day, 
sir. I could not ask more of a mouse.’ Sir Austin skipped 
forward to the desk. His proximity roused one of Ripton’s 
senses, which blew a call to the other. Down went the lid of 
the desk. Dismay and the ardours of study flashed together 
in Ripton’s face. . . . Sir Austin put two fingers on the 
youth’s shoulder, and said, leaning his head a little on one side, 
in a way habitual to him, ‘I am glad to find my son’s old 
comrade thus profitably occupied. I know what study is 
myself. But beware of prosecuting it too excitedly! Come! 
you must not be offended at our interruption; you will soon 
take up the thread again. Besides, you know, you must get 
accustomed to the visits of your client.’” 

Of Ripton’s examination in “the law of gravelkind,” and the 
subsequent search of his desk, and consequent “ unmasking”— 
oddly enough he had not been reading Blackstone, after all! 
—the reader not already familiar with the story had better become 
so for himself. If he does not laugh heartily, as the “good 
old” English humour is supposed to make us laugh—well, let 
me “keep—a farm and carters.” One might name many 
another such scene, the famous port-wine scene between Dr. 
Middleton and Sir Willoughby—“I have but a daughter to 
give!” said the old doctor, feeling keenly the inadequacy of such 
an exchange for Sir Willoughby’s cellar—but named or not, 
there they all are in the novels. 

And along with them, too, plenty of straightforward action— 
action of simple movement, as in the Italian campaign pictures 
in “ Vittoria,” action of simple tragedy as in ‘ Rhoda Fleming.” 

Mr. Shaylor, of Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall and Co., being 
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recently interviewed as to “how poets sell,” mentioned Shakes- 
peare as still hopelessly “ at head of all our quire” in circulation. 
In conclusion, I would say that there is no reason why all those 
who buy Shakespeares should not buy Merediths too. Mr. 
Meredith’s writings belong no less in character to the beef and 
beer of English literature. He is not merely for the few, or at 
least he— 
“ Spares but the cloudy border of his base 
To the foil’d searching” 
of a coterie. 


Ricwarp Le GaLLienne. 


The Story of a Struggle: A Romance of the Grampians, by 
Elizabeth Gilkison (one vol., Adam and Charles Black). The 
most striking part of this book is the dedication. In it the 
author tells us that the late Dr. H. G. Sutton, the well-known 
physician of the London Hospital, “ guided her to give expres- 
sion to the sore need felt by numbers of men and women for 
encouragement to trust not only their Maker, but also them- 
selves and their fellow-creatures.” The doctrine preached in it 
is a sort of pantheism, or nature-worship. True, their is some 
talk about “the sweetest universal Spirit of God,” but this is 
mixed up with the graceful trees, the whirring grouse, and the 
bonnie heather. The book is full of poetry and mysticism, and 
we doubt if the author has any fixed ideas about life and the 
universe. But she understands the Celts, and loves them. Her 
minister, James Stewart, with his narrow views and half- 
civilised nature is drawn from the life; and Elsie Macdonald, 
his sweetheart, is a bonnie Scotch lassie, such as one may see 
every day among the Celtic population of Scotland. The 
minister treats Elsie very badly, and she dies of a broken 
heart. Then he marries a lady, thinking that she will grace 
his manse; but he finds her quite different from what he 
expected. He comes to the conclusion that she is possessed by 
an evil spirit, and he bitterly regrets his little peasant sweetheart. 
The descriptions of scenery are fresh and vivid, and all of the 
characters are well drawn. The book is true to life, and will 
interest lovers of Scotch scenery and Scotch folk. 








JESSIE FOTHERGILL’S NOVELS. 


By Linpa GARDINER. 





HE novelist who deals with a particular class or 
section of humanity from the point of view of one 
to whom that class is thoroughly familiar at once 
gives a value to his work which is wholly inde- 
pendent of the taste of the hour for this or that 

style of sensational or sentimental fiction. And this is more 

especially the case if he treat of some specific part of provincial 

England, now picturesque in its peculiarities, but soon to be 
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amalgamated into a colourless, dead-level whole; or if he writes 
With intelligent perception of the social revolutions or the in- 
tellectual storm and stress of the age in which he lives. “ Pride 
and Prejudice” and “ Evelina” come down to us as photographs 
of life in Jane Austen’s and Fanny Burney’s days. They are 
our Morrises and Oliphants of yesterday. What would we not 
give for a Dickens or a George Gissing of 1813 or 1778? 

It is for this reason that Miss Jessie Fothergill’s works claim 
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more attention than those which simply wile away a pleasant 
hour. They are typical novels of their kind, typical of the 
country in which their author lived and of which she wrote, 
typical, in more than one sense, of the period to which they 
belong. When one of the most striking of them, “ Kith and Kin,” 
was published, a leading reviewer instituted a comparison 
between it and the works of Charlotte Bronté. The comparison 
was inevitable, since the land of the wild wide moors and fells 
and of the grave gaunt Northern men gives its colour to both, 
not only in the outward scenes they depict, but also in the 
character-drawing and the views of life which are revealed in the 
pages of “ Shirley” and “Kith and Kin.” But while Miss Bronté 
lived among the bleak wolds and submitted the treasure-ore of 
her memory or her knowledge to the crucible of her vivid 
imagination and the magic fire of her genius, Miss Fothergill 
was essentially a student of urban life, and her art lost in 
beauty what it gained in realism. She could still see Nature 
with the poet’s eye—no one who reads the descriptions of 
Yorkshire scenery in the novel already mentioned can doubt 
that ; when it comes to poor humanity’s turn the poetic passion 
is turned aside by the chill breath of that sceptical pessimism 
which is the curse of dwellers among men in this keen-eyed 
nineteenth century. Sisters in the bond of the conscious and 
rebellious power which struggled for utterance in the souls of 
both, Charlotte Bronté’s genius could loosen the shackles of 
her art, Jessie Fothergill remained bound to earth. 

It may be acknowledged at starting that there is an element 
of unsatisfactoriness in all Miss Fothergill’s novels, an unsatis- 
factoriness in which many smooth and pleasant stories of less 
strength and originality are wanting. Her plots are mostly 
defective, for though they sustain their interest by reason of 
their treatment they are generally faulty in construction, and 
turn upon an improbable or insufficient pivot ; and her characters, 
who are in the main carefully drawn and distinct individualities, 
are in themselves unsatisfactory and unsatisfied beings, while a 
remarkable unevenness is manifest in all her work, which possibly 
might have become less apparent had the sister not been taken 
away in the fulness of her powers. Notice, for instance, the 
contrast between the loose threads of “ Made or Marred” and the 
concentrated vigour of “ Healey,” or between the Yorkshire scenes 
and the autobiographical ones in “ From Moor Isles.” It is, how- 
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ever, an objection which could not be raised if some unusual degree 
of strength did not show up the corresponding weakness. 

The subjects upon which Miss Fothergill centred her forces 
may be briefly described as cotton-mills and music, manufacturing 
England and Germany. “ The First Violin,” one of her earliest 
successes, and perhaps the most popular of all her stories with 
the general public, is devoted entirely to music and Germany ; 
it is romantic and intensely enthusiastic. The story is woven in 
with arias and concertos ; the hero’s first appearance in the 
scene is associated with a rhapsody on Bach’s Passion music; 
bars of Beethoven and Schubert head the chapters; the story 
and characters, apart from their musical setting, are vague and 
unreal. “From Moor Isles” attempted, not very successfully, to 
combine the two sides of Miss Fothergill’s art by uniting two 
distinct stories, one of which centres in an eminent singer, Felix 
Arkwright ; the other in a young Yorkshireman, Brian Holgate, 
who, having gambled away his patrimony, Moor Isles, for love of 
a shallow-hearted flirt, goes out to America as Arkwright’s 
secretary. There is much power in the story of Holgate’s ruin 
and the way in which poor Lucy Barraclough is used as the 
tool of her unprincipled brother; much pathos in the after- 
meeting of the old sweethearts, when Lucy, now his rival’s wife, 
has become the feeble victim of melancholia. But the finest 
figure is that of the noble-hearted Yorkshire girl, Alice Ormerod, 
who seeks to save Holgate, and should have been rewarded, by 
the canons of the ordinary novelist, with the reversion of his 
affections. Entirely outside this genuine drama of life move the 
affairs of Felix Arkwright and the girl, Ines Grey, whom he 
adopts, and whom, after enforcing a two years’ separation and 
encouraging her to receive a cousin’s advances, he allows himself 
to marry. 

“Healey,” “Kith and Kin,” “Probation,” “Borderland,® 
“Peril,” and “A March in the Ranks” represent Miss 
Fothergill’s most characteristic and distinctive work. Two 
of her thirteen stories, “Made or Marred” and “One of 
Three,” are short and slight. “The Lasses of Leverhouse,” 
“Aldyth,” and “The Wellfields” lack the forcefulness of 
vitality of the group referred to. In all of these the leading 
figure is a strong nature at war with its surroundings, and par- 
taking of the strength and the ruggedness, and what may be 
called the harshness, which are apparent in the style of the 
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narrative. The women are never of the drawing-room order of 
heroine, conspicuous for a pretty face and girlish waywardness. 
Miss Fothergill reserves her coquettes for the lower orders of 
her womankind, such as Lucy Barraclough, Lizzie Vane, and 
Ada Dixon, and in general metes out to them a melancholy fate. 
Peril Nowell, perhaps, comes nearest to the conventional heroine 
by her beauty and her wilfulness, but the features which most 
serve to separate her from Judith Conisborough or Katharine 
Healey serve also to contrast her with Margaret Hankinson, the 
secondary heroine in the same story. Nor are her heroes con- 
ventional, though they are, to a considerable extent, “ women’s. 
men,” depending largely on the keen eye, the caustic manner, 
and the grave superiority of bearing dear to many lady writers. 
They are never young men of leisure and fashion, notable for 
waltzingand heart-breaking. Even Sebastian Mallory, the wealthy 
young mill-owner in “ Probation,” carries the most resolute 
and generous of natures beneath an easy and nonchalant exterior, 
and he is almost the only important masculine character to whom 
anything approaching easy circumstances are allowed, while he 
himself is the foil to the bitterly proud nature of his employé, 
Myles Heywood, who is reduced to the closest verge of starva- 
tion before he will accept help from the master who is also his 
rival. Similarly there is a noticeable absence of easy conversation 
and society small-talk and badinage in Miss Fothergill’s stories. 
Some novels are mostly made up of this kind of thing, but what 
there is of it here seems to strike a chord in a different key from 
that of the rest of the story. It is bright and clever sometimes, 
as witness the lively intercourse between Randulf Danestale and 
the Conisborough girls in “Kith and Kin,” and a few of the 
lighter passages in “A March in the Ranks,” but there is a 
certain forced air about it, and the reader feels that it is merely 
interpolated as a necessary artistic relief to the deeper tones of 
conversations in which men and women reveal their more serious 
individualities. 

The story above-mentioned, “ Probation,” was the first of the 
Yorkshire and Lancashire tales which have made Miss Fother- 
gill’s name known, and it is one of the most striking, its events 
circling round the terrible cotton famine of 1861-2. Myles 
Heywood, an “ over-looker” in a Lancashire factory, cherishes a 
dislike of masters in general and a special aversion to the 
absentee owner of the mill in which he works, an aversion fed 
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by the arrogant selfishness of Sebastian Mallory’s mother and 
the scoundrelly conduct of another young mill-owner, Fred 
Spenceley, whose acquaintance we first make as the persecutor 
of a young lady in a public reading-room. This young lady, 
the companion of an invalid literary uncle, becomes the friend 
of her champion and teaches him German, with the natural 
result; but the difference in their stations is accentuated by ex- 
periences of the famine era, which drag the young workman with 
his honest sister and helpless and querulous brother to the bitter 
depths of poverty, and by the admiration of Mallory for Miss 
Blisset. Helena Spenceley, true-hearted and impulsive, a contrast 
in every respect to her contemptible brother, is perhaps a more 
interesting person than Adrienne Blisset, and in her poverty and 
obscurity, resulting in the ruin of the family and the suicide of 
her father, she wins from Mallory, if not from the reader, more 
admiration than is bestowed upon the handsome heiress whom 
Mrs. Mallory had destined to be her son’s wife. The famine 
constitutes the pivot of the story, and the scenes bearing upon 
this are incomparably the best things in it. 

In “ Healey” and “ Borderland” we again have the contrasted 
brother and sister, as in Fred and Helena Spenceley. The 
former is the simpler tale of the two. In this case Katharine 
Healey is passionately attached to her brother Wilfrid, the 
owner of Healey Colliery and Mill,and in doing the work he leaves 
undone she has grown prematurely old, and haggard, and bitter. 
She is even willing for his sake to marry a man for whom she 
cares nothing. Yet Wilfrid himself is utterly selfish, a drunkard, 
and destitute of all high moral qualities ; and when Katharine, 
on learning the shame he has brought upon one of his mill- 
girls, makes a brave stand for justice and honour, he responds 
by turning her out of doors together with her girl-friend 
Thorgeld, to whom he had been previously making ardent love. 
The unfortunate Sara, however, dies; brother and sister are 
reconciled by her death-bed, and Wilfrid is killed in a fire at 
his mill, apparently the incendiary work of Sara’s repulsively 
fanatical but constant lover, the discharged overlooker of the 
mills. Katharine has a love-affair of her own with the new 
overlooker, Ughtred Earnshaw, which a strike, realistically 
described, helps to develop. In “ Borderland”-—the name has 
direct reference only to the town of Bradstorne (Bernard 
Castle), on the borders of Yorkshire and Durham, in which the 
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scene is laid—the heroine, Eleanor Askam, is less blindly 
devoted to her brother. She simply accepts her position with 
that strength of endurance characteristic of Miss Fothergill’s 
women, when she finds in place of the happy home she expected 
a gambling and horse-racing brother, who carries on a flirtation 
on the one hand with a cold-hearted and calculating young 
woman, whose curiously complex nature appears to find in his 
rough brutality the master it requires, and, on the other hand, 
with Magdalen Wynter’s silly little protégée, whom he lures 
away from her truer sweetheart and brings to a miserable 
suicide’s death. Miss Fothergill’s power of character-drawing 
is here mainly expended on Magdalen and on Gilbert Long. 
stroth, the clever but unprincipled brother of the upright and 
honest hero, Dr. Michael Longstroth ; but it does not seem to 
us that Gilbert can be considered one of her successes. He is 
posed as more or less of a sphynx, and the part he plays does 
not justify the réle. 

We recognise the brother and sister motif again in “A March in 
the Ranks.” By nature Alison Blundell has a noble and unselfish 
heart, but nature has been warped, even more strongly than in 
the case of Katharine Healey, by the antagonistic duties she has 
set herself to perform in loyalty to her brother. The handsome 
and fascinating Peregrine Blundell has married beneath him, 
wearied of his wife, and flung her aside; and though these 
facts are familiar to both he makes professions of love to his 
sister’s friend and his doctor’s sister, Hilda Noble. But he 
suffers from a mortal disease, angina pectoris, and is thereby 
protected from the treatment another man must have received. 
Hilda is something of a failure; there is a discrepancy between 
the resolute young high-school mistress of the opening chapters 
and the woman who permits Peregrine’s advances, and her 
American lover is too obviously provided in order to settle her 
safely in life. The young doctor is the hero of the story, and 
the Yorkshire hydropathic establishment over which he presides 
lends itself to some humorous episodes which are too heavily 
handled to be quite effective. 

Before the two novels last mentioned came two others not yet 
considered, “ Kith and Kin” and “ Peril.” In some respects 
“ Kith and Kin” is Miss Fothergill’s masterpiece. Its atmosphere 
is strong as that of the Yorkshire moors in the midst of which the 
action passes. The men and women have that tangible personality 
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which a writer of dramatic talent only can create. A vivid 
realisation of her dramatis persone was Miss Fothergill’s leading 
merit, and it is especially conspicuous here; consequently the 
work is a powerful and in many ways a fine one. The weakest 
point is in the plot; there is an utter insufficiency of motive for 
Judith Conisborough’s resolve that her mother’s one act of 
treachery—an entirely unsuccessful act—must bea barrier to the 
marriage of herself and her sisters. The temporary sufferer by 
this treachery is Bernard Aglionby, whom Mrs. Conisborough has 
kept estranged from his wealthy grandfather, but the estrange- 
ment ends before the old man’s death, and Bernard is left sole 
heir to his property. It then becomes his desire to afford some 
recompense to the Conisboroughs for the disappointment of 
their hopes caused by this change of will, and Judith’s duty, 
knowing what she does, to oppose his wishes. The situations 
thus brought about, complicated by the growth of love on each 
side, are keenly interesting, and the characters of Bernard and 
Judith are distinct, vigorous, and even aggressively dominant 
throughout the story. 

“Peril” perpetrates in a moment of passion an act similar to 
that more determinedly committed by Mrs. Conisborough. The 
granddaughter of a cotton-spinner, and living in an uncongenial 
world of money-making and unlovely Dissent, which brings out 
all the worst traits in her character, she falls in love with her 
cousin Hugh, and realising that he loves the mill-manager’s 
strong-minded daughter, Margaret Hankinson, she makes a 
revelation to the old man which causes him to leave his wealth 
to her instead of to Hugh. Her endeavour to force back the 
money into Hugh’s hands, her resolve to marry another man for 
this end, and her attempt to buy off this other when fear of 
Hugh’s death makes her realise her position more truly, are the 
leading incidents which follow. 

It will be noticed that Miss Fothergill does not deal with the 
most agreeable of subjects. What attracted her were the 
problems of life, both in human beings themselves and in their 
relation to their environment, and very few of her leading 
characters can be truthfully described as amiable or genial 
personages. The pleasantest of them, such as Paul Lawford’s 
sister and his little son in “ Peril,’”’ Mabelle Fairfax in ‘‘ Made or 
Marred,”’ Randulf Danesdale and his father in “ Kith and Kin,” 
and the lightly-sketched Quaker Earnshaws of Skernford (pre- 
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sumably Darlington) in “ Healey,” are but subsidiary creations. 
The more prominent of them are battling, as human beings are 
apt to do, with their own hearts and with fate, and inclined to 
rebellious independence and bitterness of spirit. This gives a 
somewhat gloomy and aggressive tone to her stories, most con- 
spicuous, perhaps, in “ Healey” and “ Borderland.” But the same 
qualities which are answerable for this—earnestness, intensity, 
and individuality—make the reader feel that time spent over 
Miss Fothergill’s novels has not been misspent or given in vain, 
and secure for her an honourable place among the novelists of 
the Victorian era. 








The City of the Just, by Thomas Terrell. It is impossible to 
give this book unqualified praise as a work of art, because 
all didactic art is bad art, and all art which deals with an ugly 
subject must be ugly, and therefore bad. For the subject, as 
Goethe said, is half the battle in art; and the province of art is 
Beauty. There is, however, a very ancient privilege—or shall 
we call ita dangerous licence ?—accorded to the art of literature 
of embracing truth and goodness as well as Beauty; and, 
indeed, when truth and goodness are so fused with Beauty that 
the highest of all Beauty predominates, this is the noblest and 
fullest art. It is curious that Plato, himself an exquisite artist, 
did not perceive that Beauty is the most universal of human 
conceptions—certain colours and flowers are admired all the 
world over—but he did perceive that the three are really and 
ultimately one. Be this, however, as it may, Beauty is the 
supreme end, as it is the special province of art, and any work 
which misses that end must be bad, as art. 

Still there are times in the world’s history when true art 
appears to be almost impossible. Then the satirist arises armed 
with his flail, and we have Juvenal, Ibsen, Tolstoi. 

Judged, then,as a satire, this book has much to be said for it: 
it is full of religious anger, it is always clever, and at times 
noble; but, alas! generally dull. There is, too, a touch of 
latter-day mysticism which adds a weird charm to some of the 
closing scenes. We should have been glad, however, to hear 
more of Ben o’ Cae, the knightly poacher and untaught revolu- 
tionist, and less of the disgusting details of city bucket-shops 
and swindling law firms. (1 vol. Trischler and Co.) 














GOSSIP ABOUT NOVELS AND NOVELISTS. 
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SSH HE warm weather has tempted Mr. Grant Allen 
back to England from the Riviera. Mr. Allen’s 
writers’ cramp is better, but not as yet quite well, 
so the amount of writing which he does himself is 
necessarily very small. He has, however, pro- 
mised to do for an early number of the Noven Review— 
possibly the June issue—an article on a subject on which, as every 
reader of his work knows, he feels very strongly—i.e., the in- 
fluence and restrictions which Mrs. Grundy and her daughters 
inflict upon the English novel. 





* * * * 


Some years ago Mrs. Humphry Ward suffered from writers’ 
cramp. She was then writing the lives of Spanish bishops in a 
dictionary edited by Dr. Wace. She received a few guineas for 
this work, and little dreamt of the twenty thousand pounds 
stored up for her in “ David Grieve.” 


* * * * 


Mrs. Harrison (Lucas Malet) has returned from a year’s visit 
to the south of France. She is still suffering from nervous 
exhaustion and the effects of influenza. Her book “The Wages 
of Sin” has sold almost as largely as “‘ Robert Elmsmere. She is 
eager to begin another novel, but is forbidden by the doctor to 
touch ‘pen and ink. Her husband obtained a year’s leave of 
absence from his Bishop, and remained with her while she was 
in the Riviera. 


. . -_ * 


Mr. Walter Besant was born at Portsmouth. He commenced 
his education at King’s College, and afterwards went to 
Cambridge, where he graduated at Christ’s College with high 
mathematical honours. When he first went to the University 
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he intended to enter the Church, but his views changing he 
accepted the Senior Professorship at the Royal College of 
Mauritius, where he might now be had not ill-health driven 
him back to England after seven years. He then turned his 
attention to literature, being about thirty years of age, and 
wrote a novel, which, on the publisher refusing it, he burnt. 
He afterwards became contributor to a number of magazines 
and newspapers, including the Daily News, for which he wrote 
leaders. He also obtained the post of secretary to the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. His connection with James Rice came about 
in a very curious way. He sent a story to Once a Week (of 
which Rice was editor), which was inserted without his having 
been made aware of the fact. He wrote asking for information, 
and was asked to call at the office. The difficulty was settled, 
and he became a regular contributor. Then Rice suggested 
their writing a novel in collaboration. ‘“ Ready Money Mor.’ 
tiboy” was the result, and they remained in partnership for 
over ten years, until Rice died in 1882. Mr. Besant believes in 
novel-writing as a profession, and says that he is sure that in 
England and America there are over fifty novelists, men and 
women, who make more than £1,000 a-vear by the work of their 
pen. He believes that no literary man should work more than 
three or four hours a day. He himself generally writes from 
nine till half-past twelve in the morning, and gives up all the 
rest of the day to his club,or to the Incorporated Society of 
Authors, of which he is chairman. He lives at Hampstead. 


* * ¥ * 


Mr. George R. Sims commenced his education at Hanwell 
College, where he got himself into trouble by writing his 
first article, in the school magazine, on the methods of 
those in authority over him. The next term saw him at 
Bonn, whence, the roulette tables of Ems and Wiesbaden 
having too great an attraction, he was recalled and placed 
in an office in the City at the age of nineteen. Here he re- 
mained some ten years, employing his leisure time in Conti- 
nental travelling and the studying of the character of the 
masses in their more familiar haunts. During this time he sent a 
number of manuscripts round to the different papers, but they 
were invariably declined, his first guinea being made by writing 
a column of “ Waifs and Strays” for the Weekly Dispatch, in 
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which office he met Mr. Henry Sampson, afterwards founder of 
the Referee, with whom he kept up a close friendship till Mr. 
Sampson’s death last year. 


@ * * * + 


Mr. George Manville Fenn was born in Pimlico in 1831, was 
educated at private schools, and commenced writing by contribut- 
ing poems to the country papers. Then he commenced writing 
prose sketches for a magazine started in support of the Women’s 
Work movement. Then Mr. James Payn accepted several 
humorous sketches for Chambers’s Journal ; and he wrote for 
Once a Week, under the editorship of Mr. Edward Walford, and 
for All the Year Round, under the editorship of the late Mr- 
Charles Dickens. Mr. Fenn then edited Cassell’s Magazine, and 
afterwards Once a Week, succeeding Mr. James Rice, Mr. Walter 
Besant’s partner. He is a dramatist, a prolific author of boys’ 
stories, and was for some years dramatic critic to a leading 
London daily. 


* a * * * * 


Mr. Joel Chandler Harris (“ Uncle Remus”), whose book, 
“Elsket,” has just been published by Messrs. J. R. Osgood, 
McIlvaine, and Co., commenced work as printer's “ devil’’ 
on a weekly country paper. He is shy, and does not like talking 
about his books to strangers, but he admires a simple, direct 
atyle, and a book that “ points a moral.” 


” * * * * 


Mr. William Black—whose novels Messrs. Sampson, Low, and 
Co. are just publishing in a complete and uniform edition—always 
works at the top of his house, in a plain, almost severe, study, 
where he can get right away from all noise and interruption. 
Asa boy he had always intended to be an artist, had indeed 
commenced an art education in the Government School at Glas- 
gow. By-and-by, however, hisart ardour cooled, and at twenty 
years of age he became connected with the Glasgow Weekly 
Citizen. In 1864 he came to London, wrote for the magazines, 
and joined the staff of the Morning Star, for which paper he was 
special correspondent during the Prusso-Austrian war of 1866. 
Most people think his first novel was “A Daughter of Heth,” 
but this is not so. His first book was “ Love and Marriage,” 
and “A Daughter of Heth” came fifth, Mr. Black has a 
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house at Brighton, a yacht in Scotland, and chambers on the 
Thames Embankment. He believes in signed journalism, 
and very much prefers fiction writing to writing for the papers. 


® * * * * 


Mrs. Lynn Linton has one of the sweetest faces imaginable. 
One expects (to be candid) to find some elderly lady, somewhat 
sour and angular, and one is happily disappointed, for Mrs. 
Lynn Linton’s eyes beam good-nature and kindliness, and her 
face is always wreathed in smiles. She lives in Queen Anne’s 
Mansions—the hideous, huge pile of buildings by St. James’s 
Park station—on one of the higher floors, but once within her 
own suite of roomsand one forgets the height, and the dull 
gloom of outside London in the charm and comfort and absolute 
quiet of the air within. Mrs. Lynn Linton, whose father was a 
clergyman, vicar of Crosthwaite at Keswick, came to London at 
the age of twenty-three, and was one of the first women on the 
Press. She wrote three leaders a week for the Morning Chronicle, 
and then took to writing for the Daily News and Morning Star. 
Her first novel, “ Azeth the Egyptian,” was brought out ata 
cost to herself of fifty pounds, and although it attracted a fair 
amount of attention did her no good inthe monetary sense. 
Her next story, “ Amymone,”—a tale of old Greece—attracted 
the attention of Walter Savage Landor, who wrote a sonnet to 
her, ending : “Pure heart and lofty soul, Eliza Lynn!” Mrs. Lynn 
Linton looks upon Landor as her literary father,and used to 
often stay with him. Mrs. Lynn Linton’s rooms are full” of 
beautiful things, and from her windows there is a view over St. 
James’s Park right over to Hampstead and Highgate. 


* * * * 


The month’s magazines are just now very fortunate in their 
fiction. Temple Bar is Al with “God’s Fool,” by Maarten 
Maartens, a picture full of colour and limned by a master hand, 
and “ Aunt Anne,” a curious, quaint, original piece of work. 


* * * a 


In Belgravia Miss Duffus Hardy’s novel, “A Woman’s 
Loyalty,” is continued, and a glimpse is given of future interest- 
ing complications. The scenes in which she sets the personages 
of her story show a strong power of realisation in the writer’s 
mind. Her characters are delicately but most clearly drawn; 
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she has a good grip of their inner life, and manages to make 
them real flesh-and-blood people. 


Cornhill holds its own with a very animated and interesting tale, 
“The Slave of the Lamp,” in which an intimate acquaintance 
with journalistic work is made subservient to a stirring and un- 
conventional story. 


t * * * 


Miss Amelia B. Edwards was one of the old school of novelists. 
She produced her three volumes to order, receiving about five 
hundred pounds for them when finished. She was engaged to 
be married to Gustave Doré, we believe, but for some reason or 
other the engagement was a short one. She used to say “There 
are plenty of women to be married. I can do something better.” 
During the latter part of her life she forsook fiction for 
Egyptology, Sir Erasmus Wilson was induced by her to give 
a considerable sum of money to the Egyptian Exploration Fund. 
Miss Edwards was a fluent speaker, but her manner when 
speaking was rather tame. 


> * * 7 


That go-a-head young man, Mr. Pearson, of Pearson’s Weekly, 
keeps his fiction machines on the premises. They turn out 
stories under his direction. He does not believe in “ names,” 
but he has great faith in his own judgment, and he likes to 
direct his fiction machines, to criticise characters, work out plots, 
and concoct happy endings. 


* * * * 


We are constantly asked by our readers to recommend “a 
good author’s agent.” Our advice is, ‘‘ Don’t go to any agent, 
go to the Authors’ Syndicate, 4, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields.” 

* ’ * 

True, a good many aspirations are throttled at this place by 
Mr. Walter Besant and Mr. Morris Colles, but aspirants after 
literary fame are put out of their misery at once, they are not 
swindled. Above all things we advise authors not to sign any 
agreement with a literary agent. The middleman can wait, he 
is in no hurry; but often an author wants ready money. Keep 
a free hand is our advice. Have nothing to do with agents. 
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Mr. Kipling is still in America. The Yankees say that he is 
waiting for Mr. Stevenson’s coronation, and that he will then 
pay his respects to the new King of Samoa. 


e e e a2 


This season several London theatres will give afternoon 
receptions. The balls given by Sir Augustus Harris led the 
way. The move is looked upon with favour by the élite of the 
literary and artistic worlds. Afternoon tea and Miss Ellen Terry 
will be a happy combination. 

‘ * . * 


Mr. Burgin, the young man who sits in the Idler’s back 
office, is a very clever and original writer, but not the sort of 
man who cares to boom himself. Messrs. Jerome and Barr 
must be careful what they say about Mr. Burgin’s relations, 
for these people are very determined, and have much character, 
if we may judge by his grandmother. This lady cut him out of 
her will when she heard that he was going to Turkey, because 
she thought that his morals must suffer in Constantinople. 
When he came back, apparently untarnished, she reinstated him 
in her good graces, But alas! he perpetrated a novel. Then 
she sent for him, and demanded if the story was true. On 
hearing that it was a work of imagination she gave him up as 
hopeless. Imagine her despair when he became assistant editor 
of the Idler. 
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The Doings of Ragiles Haw, by A. Conan Doyle (one vol., 
Cassell and Co.) If we may hazard a guess, “The Doings of 
Raffles Haw” is one of Dr. Doyle’s earlier productions, written 
before “ Micah Clark” and “ The White Company,” and before 
his hand had gained that ease which comes only with many 
volumes. It is cruder, less carefully written, altogether less 
meritorious than his other work,and will, we expect, attract far less 
attention than “ The White Company” on the one hand, or his de- 
tective stories on the other. Raffles Haw, the son of an obscure 
country doctor, having sufficient money on which to support 
himself, turns his attention to the study of chemistry in general 
and to the effect of electricity on metals in particular. One day 
he had fastened a bar of bismuth in the clamp and had turned 
on the electric current when he was called away to London, 
where he was detained some three days. On re-entering his 
laboratory he finds that some mysterious chemical change has 
occurred in the bismuth, which is bismuth no longer, but mercury, 
to which it had turned owing to the constant flow of electricity. 
Working from this, he discovers that the electricity gradually 
changes any metal to that immediately under it in weight, and 
finds that if lead be subjected to the current it changes to 
platinum, and then to gold. He enlarges his operations, until at 
last, working alone, he is enabled to turn out some huudred 
pounds worth of gold a day. Then, however, comes the question 
of how he shall spend it. This he must do, he determines, for 
he considers that the money is his in trust, and that he must 
employ it for the good of others. First he builds himself a 
huge house, full of the most marvellous and curious mechanical 
and time-saving appliances. All his neighbours —nay, the whole 
country—wonders where this mysterious millionaire, who squan- 
ders his money as if it were dust, can have made his fortune, but 
he is reserved and will not go out into society, or receive visitors. 
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For some time he devotes himself to the amelioration of individual 
cases in his own neighbourhood, and then, finding the field of 
charity exhausted, sets to work on a scheme for piercing the world 
with a huge shaft so as to establish rapid communication with 
the Antipodes, and on plans for cutting canals through every 
neck of land where such a convenience would facilitate commerce, 
In this work he is helped by one man alone—a young artist whom 
he has befriended, and to whose sister he is engaged. One day, 
however, the vicar of the parish comes to him with a complaint. 
It seems that so much charity is sapping the independence of 
the villagers and farmers, and he feels it his duty to warn Mr, 
Haw of the results of his munificence. This renders him mise- 
rable. Is there no way in which he can turn his vast fortune to 
beneficial account? He turns in his misery to his fiancée, 
whom at least he believes he can trust to have chosen him for 
himself alone and not for his gold. Even, however, while he is 
speaking to her, her old lover, a sailor, whom she has jilted for 
Raffles Haw’s vast fortune, returns, and he finds out the truth. 
Miserable and heartbroken, he returns to his workshop and des 
stroys all his appliances, and the only evidence of his discovery 
(for he has told no one of his secret), intending to devote himself 
entirely to science, and to be satisfied with only sufficient money 
to support him in his modest needs. But his sorrow is greater 
than he can bear. His heart is broken, and he dies in the midst 
of his destroyed machinery. As you see, the story does not lack 
interest or even excitement, but it lacks finish and care—is» 
indeed, too like a second-rate copy of one of M. Jules Verne’s 
stories. The characterisation is of the crudest, and the incidents 
seem hurriedly woven together. By the way, it seems to the 
writer that he has read the story in some previous incarnation. 
Can it be that this is not its first appearance ? 

Leslie, by the author of “ A Modern Milkmaid” (one vol, 
Digby and Long). This story walks on stilts. None of the 
characters in it seem to be flesh and blood people. Leslie, the 
heroine, falls in love with a married doctor, and her ravings 
fill half the book. She dies at last in the doctor’s arms, after 
his wife has eloped with her father. 

A Modern Milkmaid, by the author of “Commonplace Sinners” 
(new edition, one vol., Digby, Long and Co.). ‘A Modern 
Milkmaid” is a much better story than “ Leslie,” but we cannot 
recommend it. 
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Only Human, by John Strange Winter (two vols., F. V. White 
and Co.). Slangy, but human, and sure to please Mrs. Stan- 
nard’s numerous admirers. Mrs. Jack Broughton is a plucky little 
woman, whobrings up her daughter Marjie, while her husband is in 
prison for using some securities which did not belong to him. 
When Marjie is eighteen she falls in love with the son of the 
man whose securities were stolen by her father. All comes 
right at last, although Mrs. Jack finds it hard to forgive the 
man who sent her husband to prison. 

In the Service of Love, by Mrs. Wallace (one vol., John Flack, 
122, High Holborn). A novel written to show us the old 





Mrs. WALLACE. 


religion of love in a modern dress. The get-up of the book 
does great credit to the publisher. 

A Daughter's Heart, by Mrs. Lovett Cameron (one vol., F. V. 
White and Co.) This is a great improvement on “Weak Woman.” 
The story is natural throughout, and the account of the old 
hunter breaking his neck over his last fence is excellent. The 
little heroine, Susan, falls in love with her sister’s affianced 
husband, and he returns her love with interest. She is shipped 
off to Australia by her mother, but her lover manages to come 
on board at Plymouth, and the happy pair proceed together “to 
a new world, where a new life awaits them.” The falling in love 
takes place in the hunting-field, where the brave old hunter 
spills Susan and then kills hinaself. 
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Punchinello’s Romance, by Roma White (one vol., A. D. Innes 
and Co.) Punchinello is a hunchback, whose wife runs away 
with his friend and companion. A child is born in prison. This 
child is the heroine of the book. She discovers her history 
after Punchinello’s death, and then, after some struggles with 
herself, she forgives her mother, and marries a faithful lover. 

The Little Minister, by J.M. Barrie (one vol., Cassell and Co.) 
Mr. Barrie’s popular book is now in its thirdedition. “The Little 
Minister” is too well known for further comment; but we advise 
our readers to purchase the book if they have not already a copy 
of it. It forms one of Messrs. Cassells’ International Series, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Poor Nellie, by the author of “ My Trivial Life and Misfor- 
tune” (new edition, one vol., William Blackwood and Sons). 
Every one has read “ Poor Nellie,” so we need not repeat her 
history. The new edition is well got up, and costs six shillings. 
When will the author give us another novel? She is one of 
our ablest novelists. 

A Question of Taste, by Maarten Maartens (one vol., Heine- 
mann). Joris Middelstum, the hero of the story, is a middle- 
aged Dutchman, whose mother has made him an epicure in 
order to keep him a bachelor. The mother dies, and then Joris 
is left to the tender mercies of an old servant, who does not 
study his palate. A young lady tries to win his heart by making 
him a mayonnaise with a sauce that his soul delights in. The 
mayonnaise proves uneatable, but Joris falls a victim to the fair 
cook, marries her, and has a baker’s dozen of children. 

Pastor and Prelate, by “ Roy Tellet” (three vols., Blackwood 
and Sons). An exceedingly well-written book, but lacking in 
interest. We hear too little of the pastor and the prelate, and 
too much of a young doctor’s commonplace love-affairs. The 
pastor is guilty of the only unpardonable sin in the eyes of the 
nineteenth century—i.e., poverty. His parishioners accuse him 
in consequence of stealing from the church collections, and even 
of purloining av umbrella. The poor man’s life is made a 
burden to him, and at last, when his bishop joins the league 
against him, he gives in. But the bishop turns out to be the 
father of his adopted daughter. An old uncle leaves bim a 
fortune. Then he shakes the dust of the ungrateful parish off 
his feet, and retires to London with his adopted daughter, who, 
of course, marries the doctor. 
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In Sin or Folly by Arthur Nestorien (one vol., Digby, Long 
and Co.). The story of a useless life,ending in a suicide. Folly 
we should say—decidedly folly—not sin, for sin sometimes has 
a meaning, and there is no meaning in Arthur Nestorien’s 
novel; it is simple rubbish. 


Dunwell Parva, by Reginald Lucas (one vol., Warne and Co.) 
A political novel, well written, but feeble. Two friends compete 
at school, and afterwards at anelection. The one is a Conser a- 
tive and a Christian, the other is a Radical and a Freethinker. 
The first is successful. The second repents of his follies, and at 
last acquires “ that most blessed of all earthly graces, content- 
ment.” We would recommend the book to parents whose sons 
show Radical and Atheistical tendencies. 


A Strange Trio of Artists, by Cecil R. Cramer (one vol., 
Digby, Long, and Co.) The work of an amateur. There is too 
much straining after effect in this book; too much quotation ; 
too much silly gossip. A godlike young artist falls in love with 
a little Italian angel, and the angel goes mad and dies, thanks 
to the wicked interference of a third artist in England, who is 
the most glorious woman one can imagine, but cruel and vin- 
dictive. Why was the book published ? 

School Boy Honour: A Tale of Halminster College, by the Rev. 
H. C. Adams, M.A. (one vol., George Routledge and Sons). 
A story by the author of “The Cherry Stones” is sure to be 
welcomed by school boys; we do not mean by the young men 
who grace Harrow and Eton, but by boys in private schools 
and in families. It is the sort of book parents should buy for 
their sons as a birthday present. 

His Sister’s Hand, by C. J. Wills (three vols., Griffith, Farran, 
and Co.) This is a very clever book. Mr. Wills has plenty of 
imagination, and his plot is original. The secret is kept all 
through the three volumes, and the eccentric characters be- 
wilder the reader until he finds out that he is assisting at a 
nightmare. A curate, who aspires to the hand of the hero’s 
sister, goes to bed after a supper of salad and baked apples. 
There he dreams a dream. He wakes up when the hero is in 
the clutches of Monsieur de Paris. The whole story is unreal 
and grotesque, and in this of course lies its cleverness. Unfor- 
tunately there is a mistake in the binding: chapter xx. of vol. 
2 giving eight pages of chapter xx. vol 3. 
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The Philosopher's Window and other Stories, by Lady Lindsay 
(one vol., Adam and Charles Black). In a collection of short 
stories the best is supposed to come first, and to give its name 
to the book. “The Philosopher’s Window” is not encouraging. 
Having read it we felt inclined to put the book aside. But we 
have waded through its 292 pages, and we would advise Lady 
Lindsay not to write any more short stories, but to try her hand 
at a three-volume novel. 

Mere Luck, by John Strange Winter (one vol., F. V. White and 
Co.) An impossible little story, told with a cheerful confidence 
in the gullibility of the public. Effie Staunton, an heiress, finds 
a cousin in a little crossing-sweeper. She divides her fortune 
with him and his sister, and then marries a man who has done 
a year’s soldiering in the approved John Strange Winter fashion. 
The crossing-sweeper appears at the wedding in a high hat and 
an Eton jacket. 

The Marriage of Elinor, by Mrs. Oliphant (three vols., Mac- 
millan and Co.) Elinor marries the dis-Honourable Phil, and 
lives to repent at leisure. He comes back to her, after many 
years’ absence, as Lord St. Serf. Meanwhile she has educated 
his son, with the help of her mother, and of her cousin, John 
Tatham, a barrister, who is more or less in love with her. The 
story turns upon a date, which the dis-Honourable Phil alters to 
suit his dishonourable purposes. It is told in Mrs. Oliphant’s 
pleasantest way, and is sure to be popular. 

A Fellowe and his Wife, by Blanche Willis Howard and 
William Sharp (one vol., Osgood, Mellvaine, and Co.) It is a 
dangerous experiment for two well-known peopie to masquerade 
before the public, more especially for the man to don the dress 
of a woman, and for the woman to put on masculine clothing. 
In vain do we try to fancy ourselves in Rome with the Fellowe’s 
wife, or in North Germany with the Fellowe himself; we see 
before us nothing but a dainty little volume, and in it the 
letters of Blanche Willis Howard, Count von Jaromar, and 
William Sharp, Countess von Jaromar. How will they play their 
paris? So we ask ourselves while we cut the pages. Count 
von Jaromar is a Prussian by name, but in reality a romantic 
young Englishman who adores his wife. Countess von Jaromar 
is a German by name, but an Englishwoman in deed and truth. 
She has the artistic temperament, and she goes to Rome, and 
there falls in love with an artist. She tells her own story in the 
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following fable: Rhodope, the wife of Sionds, left her husband 
for love of her art, and settled in Corinth. He became jealous 
of her fame and angry at her long absence, and sent her word 
that she was no wife of his. Yet she would not return, and, 
instead, vowed that she would join hands with a sculptor like 
herself. Here the legend stops. But we know rather more of 
the fair Countess. When she is ready to give up all for the 
sculptor, Herwegh, he is revealed to her in his true colours by a 
rival, She writes a penitent letter to her husband, who welcomes 
her home and forgives everything. But this is no ending. 
The Countess has the artistic temperament, and she can never 
be happy with her practical husband. The letters that pass 
between the Fellowe and his wife make this plain to us. How- 
ever, we say to ourselves, “It does not matter a bit. There is 
no Fellowe, and he has no wife.” So we put the puppets back 
in their box; they have not deceived us. 

Nor Wife nor Maid, by Mrs. Hungerford (three vols., William 
Heinemann). Mrs. Hungerford must be congratulated on 
having filled three volumes with pleasant nothings. Her hero, 
Marcus Carden, supposes his wife to be dead, and forthwith 
bestows his hand and heart on another lady. He has no serious 
grounds for the above supposition, and the reader expects the 
lawful wife to turn up all through the first volume. But she 
considerately allows three months to elapse after Marcus makes 
his second marriage. Then she appears at a theatre, to the 
great discomfiture of Marcus and of the lady who thus becomes 
“nor wife nor maid.” The theology of the lady and of her 
parents breaks down under this trial, but revives again after 
the lawful wife dies from the effects of an accident. The delight 
of Marcus when he hears of his wife’s death is scarcely decent, 
it seems to us, and Mrs. Hungerford gives very insufficient 
reasons for his hatred of the poor woman. The lady who is 
“nor wife nor maid” is insipid. 

That Pretty Little Horsebreaker, by Mrs. Edward Kennard 
(three vols., F. V. White and Co.) Mrs. Kennard’s heroine, 
Kitty, falls in love with a worthless young guardsman while out 
cub-hunting on a wilful little beast, called Tiny Tim. She is 
supposed to be an heiress, but, unfortunately, her father has 
speculated with her fortune. On the day of her engagement 
with the guardsman her unhappy parent shoots himself. She 
then sends for another lover, named Lord Algy, who promises 
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to be her brother and friend. When the guardsman discovers 
that she is penniless he waxes cool in his affections. So she hires 
herself out as a horsebreaker to a certain Mr. Ruddle, and 
remains in the profession until herlover marries another heroine 
of the hunting-field. Then she consoles herself with Lord Algy, 
who is one of those very good young peers of the realm who 
delight the hearts of lady novelists. The descriptions of horses 
and foxes are in Mrs. Kennard’s best style, and the whole book 
is breezy. 

Reata; or What’s in a Name! by E. D. Gerard (new edition, 
one vol., William Blackwood and Sons). Miss Gerard is a 
cosmopolitan writer, equally at home in Poland and Mexico, in 
a Swiss hotel or a Viennese café. Her books have in con- 
sequence a unique interest. Reata is born in Mexico and she is 
an heiress. She has relations in Austria, upon whom she 
practices a trick, passing herself off as the poor companion of 
the lady who comes to live with her as chaperon after her father’s 
death. She ends by marrying her cousin,,an Austrian officer, 
after being engaged to his brother. The brother is in love with 
her, but is afraid to marry a poor girl without position. The 
descriptions of country life in Austria and Poland are excellent, 
and a charming picture is drawn of Mexican life and its sur. 
roundings. 

Sybil Knox, or Home Again, by Edward E. Hall (one vol., 
Cassell and Co.) Sybil Knox is an American widow, who 
returns home from Italy after the death of her husband. She 
crosses the Atlantic in the second saloon, and there meets a 
German with a woman who is going to America in search of a 
lost husband. She becomes the patroness of this woman and of 
the woman’s child, and she carries them with her to a place 
called Atherton, and establishes them in her house as servants. 
A certain John Condert follows Mrs. Knox to America, but is 
prevented from marrying her by Atherton gossip. However, 
things come right at last. John Condert finds the German 
woman’s husband, and then he marries Sybil Knox. There isa 
great deal in the book about wrecking a railway, and it is 
difficult to decide whether it is written to expose railway- 
wreckers or to preach a sermon against gossip. It is true to 
life, and will interest students of American manners and customs. 
The order of “Send Me,” a sort of club for ladies, is described 
with great minuteness. 
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Mr. Witt’s Widow. A Frivolous Tale, by Anthony Hope (one 
vol, A. D. Innes and Co.) A very amusing book, with an 
original plot, which is well planned and executed. Mr. Witt’s 
widow is twenty-five ; she has five thousand a year, and she is 
as beautiful as the gods can make her. She is engaged to Lord 
Tottlebury’s eldest son, and to celebrate the engagement she is 
invited to a family dinner-party. There she meets a cousin of 
her fiancé, a barrister, named Mr. George Neston. This young 
man feels certain that he has seen her before, but where he cannot 
recollect for some time. Then he recalls his first brief, and how 
he addressed the court on behalfof a young girl who had stolen 
a pair of shoes. One calendar month with hard labour had 
been the sentence. He makes up his mind that Mr. Witt’s 
widow and this young girl are the same person; and he thinks 
it his duty to stop the head of his house from marrying a 
criminal. The interest of the story lies in the way he traces 
Mrs. Witt’s history, and at last proves her guilt. She is 
thrown over by her lover, and consoles herself with a marquis. 


The name of its author is sure to get the translation of 
Alphonse Daudet’s Rose and Ninette (Fisher Unwin) a circula- 
tion in England, though we take leave to doubt whether without 
his name it would find many readers or any admirers. The 
book is handsomely got up and by dint of large print and 
enormous margins is expanded to 300 pages. Its sub-title is 
“A story of the morals and manners of the day,” but it is, in 
fact, a rather dreary dissertation on the proposition that a man 
who is fond of his daughters and hates his wife has not much to 
gain from a divorce which separates him from his whole family. 
The hero, Régis de Fagan, does not command much sympathy. 
His submission to ill-treatment by his daughters shows that he 
richly merited the very hard measure dealt to him by his wife, 
and no English reader will feel very sorry for him, The style 
which gives some charm to the original is of necessity lost in 
the translation. The name of the translator has a foreign 
sound, which may account for such phrases as “auscultating 
his words,” “ illy concealed,” “I am going on forty-five,” which 
are not English, whatever else they may be. 


The History of a Failure, and Other Tales, by E. Chilton 
(one vol., Longmans, Green, & Co.) ‘ The History of a Failure” 
is the first, and by far the best, of these pretty little stories. A 
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philosopher marries a philosopheress, and they are blessed with 
a family of strong, healthy children. At length a son ig 
born to them with a weakly constitution—a Failure. The 
mother calls him “ pretty,” and her husband warns her against 
the sin of mothers, namely, the weakness of letting her warmest 
instincts be excited by the sickliest of her children. So the two 
prigs determine to teach the little delicate lad to despise 
himself as a Failure, and to harden him as much as possible, 
The boy takes to reading the Bible, and comes to the conclusion 
that he is only a beginuing, something to grow in other spheres 
to something perfect. 

“T’m so glad,” he said “that I’m only a Beginning. God 
knows. They took away the Bible, but it does not matter, 
because I’m going I'm going sg 

‘‘ Where are you going?” asked the nurse. . 

She stooped to listen. 

“The Lord will perfect—the Lord will perfect . . . .” 

The boy dies, and his parents break down in their philosophy. 

“We looked upon him as a Failure, and as such we treated 
him,” says the father. “But it may be that he appeared a 
Failure because he was in truth, as he said, only a Beginning.” 

The Book of Pity and of Death, by Pierre Loti, translated by 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P. (one vol , Cassell and Co.), loses some- 
thing in translation. We do not mean to suggest that Mr. 
O’Connor has not found time amongst his multifarious avoca- 
tions to do into good English the last work of the latest addition 
to the French Academy, or that he has fallen a victim to the last 
infirmity of translators and attempted a too literal transcription 
of his original, but that to give the style of Loti is beyond the 
powers of any journalist, however brilliant and racy, even if it 
be possible to render it iti the English language. In our mind’s 
eye we can see the conscientious Briton who would like, with 
Mr. O’Connor’s assistance, to be “ up to date” in the literature of 
our neighbours reading this translation with a growing astonish- 
ment that the lively Gaul can see anything in particular to rave 
about in this series of sketches. Seeing the hopelessness of the 
task attempted by another, we shall hardly be rash enough to 
try the harder one of giving any impression to the reader, who 
- if he is wise will read Loti in French or not at all. In reading 
this translation we have been struck by one curious parallelism. 
Loti describes the long life, loves, caprices, and death of a 
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favourite cat,and thus summarises (in this translation) the pain he 
feels in filling in the grave of Moumoutte Blanche, the fascinating 
Angora. “It was as if it were ten years of our own life which 
we had just buried in the earth.” It is with just similar 
unconscious egotism that Henri Murger’s Bohemian flings him- 
self on the newly-covered grave of the mistress who has been the 
companion of his strong youth, with the selfish cry, “O ma 
jeunesse, c’est toi que l’on enterre.” 

Cut with His Own Diamond, by Paul Cushing (three vols., 
William Blackwood and Sons). This clever and popular nove] 
must be well known to our readers already. 9 Mr. Cushing’s 
hand has lost none of its cunning, and “Cut with His Own 
Diamond” is every bit as good as “A Woman with a Secret.” 
It is told in terse, vigorous language, the situations are dra- 
matic, and the dialogue is crisp and natura]. The character of 
Philip Tuer is so true to life that we seem to know before we 
close the third volume exactly what will happen to him. He is 
not a bad man. Weak, with a strong dash of the adventurer 
in his composition, he cannot settle down as a clerk in an office. 
He does not marry for money, but he would never have pledged 
himself to Janet had he not expected her to inherit seventy 
thousand pounds. Janet’s father goads him into blackmailing 
and theft by reproaching him with his idleness. All this is bad 
enough, more especially as he blackmails Lady Eden, a woman 
whose lover he had been before he married Janet. He goes to 
America, and leads the life of an adventurer. Janet is dead, he 
thinks, so he is ready to marry a girl named Margaret. But he 
hears from Lady Eden that Janet is still alive, and he seeks his 
wife. She proves hard and cold. She tells him that her love 
for him died when she discovered that he was a thief. Did he 
not bring ruin on her father? How can she love him after his 
past conduct? He goes away and is about to marry Margaret, 
but he is saved by Lady Eden. This woman loves him in spite 
of all his shortcomings, and her faith in him cannot be shaken. 
Her faith saves him. 

“ Was he to live or was he to die? His inclination was to 
die; what had he to live for?” “If I do—I know her—she will 
charge herself with my death.” He was thinking of Lady Eden. 


‘She had faith in me. . . . she has. . . . no common 
woman. . . .she cared forme. ...fTam.... 
good heavens. . .'. canI be utterly. . . . can she be 
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an utter fool to think. . . .no, no... .I could,I 


knowI could. . . . something to live for. . . . to go 
down like that. . . . to blast the very roots of her faith in 
me. . . . Gad!‘I can’t, I won't, I'll be damned if I do!” 


He gives himself up to justice, and is sentenced to five years’ 
imprisonment. The last we see of him is on board ship, when 
as “ Purser John Smith” he meets Lady Eden and her daughter 
(his daughter) Muriel. He hears that she is a widow, and that 
he himself is a widower, and he discovers that her love for him 
is not dead, although he is a convict. 

“You don’t mean it, Francisca.” 

“Why not? I can trust you, Philip, and if I couldn't, I 
should still love you, Philip.” 

Their eyes met. 

“You have saved my soul alive, my angel—my—my own 
sweet—wife !” 

Hie Great Self, by Marion Harland (one vol., F. Warne and 
Co.). In this story Mr. Harland, who, by the way, first came 
into notice by his admirable translation of that striking Italian 
tale “ Fantasy,” fully justifies the high opinion we formed of 
his powers on reading his first novel “Mea Culpa.” Mr. 
Harland is an American—a good American it is to be supposed, 
for it has been granted to him to spend some years in the 
American’s Mecca, and the time so spent has evidently not been 
wasted. Tojudge from his work he has studied the best French 
novelists to some purpose. Like them he never ventures to be 
dull, and we have read his present story with great and unflagging 
delight, though possibly he owes something to the fact that by 
avoiding the three-volume form he has avoided also the almost in- 
variable and always inexcusable defect of padding out his narras 
tive, which is told with direct simplicity and great pathos. 

The story is alleged to be founded on an incident in the history 
of one of the old families of Virginia, and we should judge from 
internal evidence that there really is a foundation in fact for the 
tale of the ill-fated loves of Evelyn Byrd and the grandson of 
the great Earl of Peterborough. The real hero of the book is 
Colonel Byrd, Evelyn’s father, one of the great plantation owners 
of Virginia one hundred and fifty years ago, and his character 
is drawn with such strength and truth as to make him no 
unworthy successor in English fiction to that other Colonel who 
exiled himself to the Old Dominion with my Lady Castlewood, 
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and if there is no single scene in this book to compare with 
that in which Esmond crushes at once his loyalty to the House 
of Stuart and his love for Beatrix, Mr. Harland has succeeded. 
in reproducing the manners and speech of the times with which 
his story deals without jarring our sense of probability, and 
created persons who live and move in his pages instinct 
with life. If any one is in want of a good story well told they 
may be safely recommended to read “ His Great Self.” 

In addition to being a good story, this is a good book. With 
enough incident and excitement to satisfy any one whose taste 
is not depraved, there is no straining after effect, or unwholesome 
exaggeration. The villain is a villain of real life, and not of 
transpontine melodrama. The faithful imp of a negro boy who 
aids the love adventures of his winning mistress is not one of 
the faultless monsters that the world ne’er saw out of “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” and the luckless lover who lends his aid to 
the elopement of the woman he hopelessly loves with his 
luckier rival touches the heart by his splendid self-sacrifice and 
nobility. 

It is, perhaps, fortunate that Mr. Harland’s story does not 
terminate with the conventional “ happy ending,” and that it 
may not, therefore, meet with too sudden and triumphant 
a success; for he is too good a story teller for us not 
to earnestly desire that he may not be ruined by what 
seems to be in these days the inevitable fate of the author who 
leaps into the first rank of popularity. Such a story as “ His 
Great Self” cannot be ousted to meet the apparent desire for a 
new book every few months from a popular writer. But 
if Mr. Harland will take his time and let his next story fulfil 
the promise of his first two, we prophesy for hima very high place 
in the regard of such readers as know a good novel when they 
see one. 

A Voyage of Discovery. A Novel of American Society. By 
Hamilton Aidé (two vols., Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.) Mrz. 
Aidé gives us an interesting picture of fashionable life in the 
United States. Of course, he sees everything through English 
spectacles, but that he cannot help. There is no plot in his 
book. A fair young Englishwoman, named Grace, goes on a 
voyage of discovery to the United States with her brother, Sir 
Mordaunt Ballinger. They meet on the steamer some typical 
Americans, and the lengthy conversations that take place would 
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weary readers were not the pages enlivened with anecdotes, 
Everything is natural and easy in Mr. Aidé’s novel—we feel at 
home with the characters at once. “So like So-and-So,” we say 
to ourselves, for the men and women on the steamer are all 
types. On arriving at New York, Miss Ballinger is interviewed 
by a woman from the New York Scavenger. She refuses to 
give any information about herself, so the interviewer revenges 
the insult in the following paragraph :— 

“Sir Mordaunt Ballinger, baronet and M.P., with his sister, 
landed here from the Teutonic yesterday. She is credited with 
being a London belle, and as such and the daughter of one of 
the few Englishmen who have not written gross falsehoods con- 
cerning our country we were desirous of interviewing her, but 
the young woman, with a rudeness peculiarly British, refused to 
submit to any interrogation. If she is a specimen of London’s 
beauty we cannot congratulate that city on its show. A grena- 
dier in petticoats, quite wanting in the delicacy and elegance we 
consider essential for beauty, best describes her. She is decidedly 
too fleshy. Her hair is not stylishly coifed, and there is a slip- 
sloppiness about her attire which denotes that she is not gowned 
in Paris. Altogether we have seldom experienced a greater 
disappointment as to appearance and manner in a woman of 
whom we had been taught to expect so much.” 

All the same, Grace Ballinger becomes the centre of attraction 
in New York. She has several offers of marriage, but remains 
true to a previous attachment. Her brother, Sir Mordaunt, 
falls a victim to an American heiress. 

One of the most interesting characters in the book is Saul 
Barham, a young professor of Harvard College. Miss Ballinger 
visits his mother’s house, and is told by the Irish servant that 
her bed had been occupied by the “ biggest Irish pathriot barrin’ 
Misther Parnell. There is nothin’ changed but the sheets,” 
she says, “ since the blessed man lay there; and sure y’r dreams 
will be all the sweeter, miss, for knowin’ it.” Saul falls in love 
with the English girl, and pleads his cause in eloquent words. 
But it is useless. He dies at the close of the second volume, 
and Grace receives a letter announcing his death as she steps on 
board the Majestic on her homeward passage. It is Saul who 
advises her to write to her reticent lover in England, and thus 
to put things right. He has great gifts and high aspirations, 
and does credit to Harvard University. 
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The love-affairs of Sir Mordaunt and the American heiress do 
not run so smoothly. 

“Clare Planter is a curious girl—in fact, she is an American 
product, and not like any English girl,” explains a lady, speaking 
of the heiress. “ It is impossible to tell what she will do. Even 
her own mother does not know. . . . . She will probably 
take a long time to make up her mind as to the man she wishes 
to marry, but when it is once made up nothing will change her.” 


At the end of the book Clare is still undecided. 


We recommend this novel to English readers who do not care 
to go on a voyage of discovery across the Atlantic, but prefer 
to study Americans in an armchair at home with the help of 
English spectacles. 


The Three Fates, by Marion Crawford (three vols., Macmillan 
and Co.) The scene of this novel is laid in New York, but the 
characters who live and move in it are intensely English, and a 
few Americanisms do not persuade the reader that it can be as 
the author wishes to persuade us. Of course the three fates 
are three women, and they make and mar the life of the 
hero, who is a novelist. Mr. Crawford traces the history of this 
young man from the beginning of his career as a journalist to 
the time when he is acknowledged to be a great writer of fiction. 
There is little that is new in the character of George Wood, and 
he remains at the end of the book very much what he was at 
the beginning—he cannot be said to develope. The three 
fates are drawn by a master’s hand, of course, and we would 
suggest that Mr. Crawford has given more time and considera- 
tion to the three women than to the one man in his novel. 
Constance is his Clotho. She takes him out of darkness and 
chaos and makes him a real active being. He worships her as 
a sort of goddess; but she does not love him, at any rate not at 
first. She marries a clergyman twenty years older than herself. 


“T loved Constance,” he says, “with one half of myself, and 
as far as I went I was in earnest. Perhaps it was the higher, 
more intellectual, part of me, for I did not love her because she 
was a woman, but because she was unlike all other women—in 
other words, a sort of angel. Angels may have loved women in 
the days of the giants, but no man can love an angel as a woman 
ought to be loved . . . . I used to think that there was no 
such thing as friendship. I have changed my mind. Constance 
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is a very good friend to me, and I to her, though neither of us 
can understand the other’s life any longer, as we understood each 
other when she took up the distaff of my life and first set the 
spindle whirling.” 

Mamie is his Lachesis. 

“ Was I heartless with poor Mamief” he asks. “I suppose I 
was, because I made her believe for a while that I loved her, 
Let us be honest. I felt something, I made myself believe that 
I felt something, which was like love. It was of the baser kind; 
it was the temptation of the eye, the fascination of a magnetic 
vitality, the flattery of my vanity in seeing myself so loved. I 
lived for months in an enchanted palace, where she was the 
enchantress. Everything contributed to awaken in me the joy of 
mere life, the belief that reality was better than romance, and 
that in love it was better to receive than to give. I was like a 
man in a badly-conceived novel, with whom everything rests on 
a false basis, in which the scenery is false, and the belief in the 
future is most false of all. And how commonplace it all seems 
when I look back upon it. I do not remember to have once felt 
a pain like a knife just under the heart in all that time, though 
my blood ran fast enough sometimes, and it all went on so 
smoothly as Lachesis let the thread spin through her pretty 
fingers. . . . . But she was only Lachesis; the thread 
turned under her hand and spun on in spite of her, and in spite 
of itself—to its end.” 

Grace is his Atropos. 

“ Grace is the end,” he says. ‘‘There can be no loving after 
this. My father tells me I am growing prematurely old. It is 
not the work that does it ; it is something that wears out the life 
from the core, and yet I.would not be without it. There is that 
thrust again that says Iam not deceiving myself. Grace holds 
the thread, and will neither cut it nor let it run on through her 
fingers. . . . . She is my fate, and it is my fate that there 
should be no end to this, but the end of life itself. Better so. 
Better to have loved ever so unhappily than to have been married 
to any of the Constances and Mamies of the world.” 

Our readers must study these women for themselves, and see 
if their conclusions coincide with those of the hero of Mr. 
Crawford’s novel. The hero’s career as a novelist is extremely 
interesting, and is probably drawn a good deal from Mr. Craw- 
ford’s personal experience. 
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A Freak of Fate, by E. F. Spence (one vol., Henry and Co.) 
A lurid and sensational cover, suggesting unheard-of horrors, 
must doa great deal for the popularity of a book. This fact 
may be of advantage to Mr. Spence, for his cover is quite night- 
marey ; but the reader will, if we mistake not, be much dis- 
appointed at the contents. The whole story is so far-fetched, 
so lacking in all the qualities which give reality to the impos- 
sible, that the first chapter fills the reader with a weariness 
which is never thrown off until the last page is reached. The 
book is meant to be, and is, sensational. This is all that can 
honestly be said for it. 


Maid Marian, by Thomas Love Peacock (one vol., J. M. Dent 
and Co.) In this little volume, edited and prefaced by Dr. 
Richard Garnett, wisest, most scholarly, of critics, we have one 
of the cheapest, one of the prettiest and one of the neatest little 
books which have ever issued from our myriad-headed press. 
Peacock—if one may use of him the name of novelist—is one of 
those novelists whom one, once reading, wishes to return to again 
andagain. He is essentially a companionable author,a writer who 
refreshes the more frequently he is read, and this pocket edition 
of his works (of which “ Maid Marian” is, we believe, the sixth 
volume) is eminently necessary, which can nowadays be said 
for few books, for few new editions. Many to whom the name 
of Thomas Love Peacock is only a name will, we dare say, be 
drawn to read “ Maid Marian” by the frequent reference to it 
in the multitudinous reviews which have appeared of Lord 
Tennyson’s new play, “ The Foresters: Maid Marian and Robin 
Hood.” It isa bold, perhaps an overbold, a foolish, thing to say, 
but we would give half-a-dozen volumes such as “The Foresters” 
for one “‘ Maid Marian.” Both deal with the same period: a period 
which has also been used by Ben Jonson and Sir Walter 
Scott, and which, we see in the publisher’s announcements, is 
also to be shortly used by Mr. J. E. Muddock, the novelist, 
Whose serial story was completed in a recent issue of this review. 
It is difficult to say very much about Peacock’s fantasy; one 
can only commend and hope that the reader will get out of it 
as much pleasure as has the reviewer. ‘“ Maid Marian” was 
first published in 1822, Sir Walter Scott’s “Ivanhoe” in 1819. 
This looks at first blush, when one considers the identity of 
the characters and the similarity of the subject, as if Peacock 
was a base borrower of another man’s ideas; but this fallacy 
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the indefatigable Dr. Garnett clears away once and for all. Pea- 
cock, whose friendship for Shelley was oneof the most notable facts 
in his life, wrote in November, 1818, to the poet that his new 
work was “a comic romance of the twelfth century, which I shall 
make the vehicle of much oblique satire on all the oppressions 
that are done under the sun,” and he records in his diary, in 
August of the same year, “could not read or work for scheming 
my romance—rivers, castles, forests, abbeys, monks, maids, kings, 
and banditti dancing before me like a masked ball.” Of course 
Peacock may have somewhat enlarged the Sherwood Forest 
part of his romance after the appearance of “ Ivanhoe”—we 
have no evidence to the contrary—and we know that he con- 
siderably modified his intentions as set forth in the first extract. 
He was a satirist, as witness his more modern romances, but 
here there is no satire; that. purpose was evidently forgotten 
once the story was started, and we have pure, undiluted comedy, 
a pastoral idyll, innocent of all nineteenth-century application. 
Much of the prose in the volume is of exceeding beauty ; so too 
the lyrics, which compare favourably even with those in the 
Laureate’s recent volume. 

Here is one verse,a mere suggestion, which is by no means 
alone in its beauty : 


“ The bramble, the bramble, the bonny forest bramble, 
Doth make a jest 
Of silken vest, 
That will through greenwood scramble : 
The bramble, the bramble, the bonny forest bramble.” 


Speaking of Lord Tennyson, here is another example of the 
frequency with which he transfers (and improves), unconsciously 
of course, from other and previous work. In both cases Marian 
is arguing with her father for right to ramble at her own sweet 
will : 








“Marp Marian.” 


“Well,father,” added Marian, 
“‘T must go to the woods.” 

“Must you ?” said the baron ; 
“*T say you must not.” 

“But I am going,” said 
Marian. 


“THe Foresters.” 


Sir Richard.—“I know not 
if I will let thee go.” 

Marian.—*“ I mean to go.” 

Sir R.—* But if I barred 
thee up in thy chamber, like 
a bird in a cage.” 
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“But I will have up the 
drawbridge,” said the baron. 

* But I will swim the moat,”’ 
said Marian. 

“But I will secure the gates,” 
said the baron. 

“But I will leap from the 
battlement,” said Marian. 

“But I will lock you in an 
upper chamber,” said the 
baron. 

“ But I will shred the tapes- 
try,” said Marian, “and let 
myself down.” 

«But I will lock you ina 
turret,” said the baron, “where 
you shall only see light through 
a loophole.” 

“Butthrough that loophole,” 
said Marian, “ will I take my 
flight, like a young eagle from 
its eyrie.” 


M.—<Then would I drop 
from the casement, like a 
spider.” 

Sir R.—* But I would hoist 
the drawbridge, like thy 
master.” 

M.—“And I would swim the 


- moat, like an otter.”’ 


Sir R.—* But I would set 
my men-at-arms to oppose 
thee, like the Lord of the 
Castle.” 

M.—*“ And I would break 
through them all like the King 
of England.” 


It is a small matter and of little importance, but Mr. Churton 
Collins should include it in his second edition of “ Illustrations 


of Tennyson.” 
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PAUL BOURGET. 


By Mapame FILiLonneav. 


————«<e— 


I. 


AUL BOURGET is «ne of the lucky few who have 
attained fame at a bound. Though ten or twelve 
volumes—books full of thought and research, 
showing that time and labour have been spent 
upon them—have been produced by him, he is 

still as far as years go a comparatively young man. This 

quickly-won celebrity is remarkable when we consider the tone 
he adopts and his fearless avowal of opinions and ideas that 
must come as a shock to many, even in the end of this nine- 
teenth century, which has accepted so much. Stendhal, who has 
greatly influenced him, said of himself, “ Je serai compris vers 

1880”—a prophetic sentence, for, failing of success during his 

lifetime (as do most of those who are in advance of their epoch 

in action or idea), he now counts many a devoted admirer and 
disciple. Balzac enjoyed little fame while alive; Zola had to 
fight his way through long and discouraging years of labour; 
but this young man caught the spirit of the age at a moment 
when Paris was looking for a new interest, and the crest of the 
wave that caught him has floated him ever since. 

Paul Bourget was destined for the academic career, and was 
educated under his father’s own eye at Sainte Barbe, where the 
latter was then engaged. When the young man at length 
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declared his intention of taking up literature as a profession, 
his decision was the cause of a complete break with his family, 
and he was abandoned entirely to his own resources. Undis- 
mayed by his poverty, he found a humble employment as usher 
in a private school, which assured him his daily bread—scarcely 
more—and he set to work during his few leisure hours, and the 
greater part of his nights, to win his way to fame and fortune. 
In 1873, at the age of eighteen, he was already noted among the 
choice spirits of the Quartier Latin for his peculiarly analytical 
turn of mind, and not less for his austere and indefatigable 
application to work in the midst of companions who, whilst 
working also, yet made no scruple of accepting such pleasures 
as came in their way. When he took his first volume of poems 
to Coppée he was a young man of middle height, with long, 
thick masses of dark-brown hair shading a broad, thoughtful 
brow, intensely observant eyes, and a mouth well shaped but 
somewhat sensual. At that time he was careless as to his dress, 
but fortune and association with the rich upper classes, amongst 
whom he chooses his friends, have worked a reform in this par- 
ticular. The poems that were his first effort, and which were 
really good, were the result of the fresh effervescence of youth 
rather than the true expression of the man’s nature. Their 
promise has never been fulfilled. Verse is not the natural 
outlet for talent such as Bourget’s. His method is eminently a 
critical one, analytical to the last degree, based on a scrutiny 
which nothing escapes. He creates little—almost nothing— 
but has a marvellous gift of observation and a great knowledge 
of human nature—at its worst! He gives us but little oppor- 
tunity of judging whether he is as well versed in it at its best. 
There is nothing poetic in such a nature as this; even his 
sensualism is cold and his pessimism calm. As with many 
others, the latter belief does not prevent him enjoying to the 
utmost all he can get out of life, and that is a good deal, as his 
lines have fallen in pleasant places. 

Bourget is more cosmopolitan than a good many of his 
countrymen. He knows well and appreciates the literature of 
other countries. Italy and England are his favourites among 
foreign lands: Italy, because nothing else is like Italy; England 
for many reasons. The luxurious comfort of our English life 
suits M. Bourget, who is a bit of a sybarite, and he admires our 
practical common-sense. The touch of sentimentality that we 
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certainly possess, the adherence to old customs, the real Repub- 
licanism in the midst of our loyalty, form too curious a mixture 
not to be deeply interesting to a man of his high intelligence. 
His “ Sensations d’Oxford” show that he really does understand 
us and our life with an uncommon fulness. He particularly 
points out in this little sketch the great difference between the 
life ofan English undergraduate and that of the student in the 
Quartier Latin. Herbert Spencer is one of Bourget’s most 
revered masters, and for Shelley he bas an unbounded ad- 
miration. 

Bourget is a man who works very hard, sometimes shutting 
himself up for two or three days at a time to study, and who 
yet manages to be everywhere and see everything—to live the 
life of his friends, and not lose touch with the ever changing 
phases of society. He also travels a good deal, and has the 
power of writing anywhere and anyhow—on a corner of a table 
@hote, in a railway carriage, or surrounded by talkers of the 
noisiest description. Every now and then he finds it necessary: 
to write in surroundings a little in harmony with the subject in 
hand. Then he hires an apartment where his fancy guides him, 
brings his books, and remains there till his task is satisfactorily 
accomplished. About his style there can scarcely be two 
opinions. The clear, decisive phraseology, the unerring choice 
of expression, the correctness of language so essential in French, 
make him a master of what he himself terms “la phrase écrite.” 


Il. 


To the ordinary reader Bourget is chiefly known by his 
novels, but they are by no means the best specimens of his 
work. It is only natural that such a critical spirit as his should 
show best in criticism, and so it happens that his finest com- 
positions are the series of essays called “ Essais de Psychologie 
Contemporaine,” a set of studies on great French writers. They 
exhibit a concentrated power of thought, and a penetrating 
comprehension of the inmost meaning of the authors under 
discussion—one might almost say, under dissection. Take the 
article on Stendhal, for instance. How vividly the essayist 
depicts the soldier of Napoleon’s time—revelling in battle, in 
his journeys to and fro, in the success of his admired leader— 
yet who was at the same time a philosopher and a writer of 
novels. A strange combination this for the beginning of the 
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century, and one not appreciated by Stendhal’s contemporaries, 
as we have already seen. In the short quotations from his 
works we seem to trace a considerable likeness to Bourget’s 
style, and some of the latter’s novels make us inclined to wonder 
if he does the same as Stendhal says he did—“Souvent je 
refiéchis un quart d’heure pour placer un adijectif aprés un 
substantif.” But this is only when he pushes his analysis too 
far. Renan, Flaubert, and several others have formed the 
subjects of equally admirable essays, which all appeared in the 
Nouvelle Revue. The really fine ending to the one on Flaubert 
very plainly shows the high opinion Bourget has of French 
prose, and also how important an item he considers the art 
of prose-writing in the literature of a country: “Le jour ot 
cet art disparaitrait, la conscience Francaise serait bien malade, 
ear dans l’ordre de l’intelligence elle aurait perdu sa plus 
indiscutable suprématie.” And, further on: “ . . . nous 
sommes les rois absolus de cet forme de la Phrase Fcrite, et 
Gustave Flaubert, ce malade de literature, aura du moins gagné 
sa maladie d’avoir été, sa vie durant, le dc¢positaire de cette 
royauté—et un dépositaire qui n’a pas abdiqué.” 

Bourget has a profound admiration for Russian novels, as 
may be seen by his article on Turguenieff. He considers him 
one of the first novelists in the world. A Russian newspaper 
counts Bourget now and again among its contributors, and some 
of his best efforts appear in this journalistic work. 

The first volume of fiction he published consisted of two short 
stories and a collection of slight sketches, which attracted a 
considerable amount of attention. It was followed very quickly 
by the essays already spoken of and his first novel, “ Cruelle 
Enigme.” These two. made him celebrated at once. The 
opening pages of the latter work resemble Balzac toa great 
degree—so much so that one can hardly help believing that the 
author meant to imitate him. The combination of character 
and circumstance in “Cruelle Enigme” is a very unusual one. 
A woman really loves a man, and yet is unfaithful to him for no 
apparent reason, unless absence and a certain incapacity to 
resist the impulse of the moment be considered a reason. 

‘Crime d’Amour’” is the next novel on the list, and in interest 
and art it is a great step in advance of the foregoing one. In 
“Cruelle Enigme” our sympathy is not awakened for any one 
of the characters, and that is surely an essential in a novel. 
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There need not be some entirely excellent and virtuous person 
shining out among the others. The figure that appeals to us 
may be far from perfect, but there must be a glimmer of light 
somewhere in the darkness to make some chord or other vibrate 
within us. In “Crime d’Amour” we are entirely in sympathy 
with Alfred, the husband who adores his wife and lives only for 
her and their child, knowing that his love is far greater than 
hers ever was. Equal to this love, as far as friendship ever can 
equal love,is the tie that binds Alfred to the friend of his boyhood, 
Armand de Guerne; and it is when he goes to him with a 
truly noble simplicity and tells him of his torturing doubts and 
fears that our hearts go out to Alfred. This interview between 
the two men is the finest thing in the book. The result of 
Alfred’s appeal to his friend’s honour is cleverly worked out. 
The annoyance of Armand at being obliged to lie in so direct a 
manner, and the venting of this irritation on the woman whom 
he looks upon as the cause of all, is only too natural. He never 
remembers the trouble he took himself to bring about the 
existing state of things. For the poor soul who loves him be- 
yond all control, and in whom he has no faith, Armand has not 
the slightest merey, and the book ends with the hopeless resig- 
nation of Heltne to the dull path of duty. 

Following “Crime d’Amour” came a novel called “ André 
Corn¢lis,” the story of a modern Hamlet, which was less success- 
ful than the rest; then “‘ Mensonges,” which with “ Le Disciple” 
holds a higher place than any. The two differ so entirely 
that they can hardly be compared at all. We will discuss them 
in the order in which they were written, and let the reader 
judge for himself: 

“ Mensonges” is the story of a woman who manages to live 
three distinct lives and almost to be three distinct people. 
Madame Moraines has a husband (we put him first for form’s 
sake), to whom she is the embodiment of everything that is 
pure and true; a rich, elderly lover, the Baron Desforges, who 
is of great pecuniary assistance to the Moraines menage, which 
Madame Moraines is thus enabled to put upon a footing that 
her husband believes to be entirely due to her marvellous 
management; finally un amant de ceeur, a young poet, Réné 
Viney, whom she first enslaves as an amusement, and finally 
loves with as much truth as she is capable of. Madame Mo- 
raines is a marvellous production, and, let us hope, a very super- 
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human one. She seems to be utterly devoid of any sense of 
right and wrong, truth and falsehood, self-respect and absolute 
abandonment. The very style of her beauty misleads in its 
Madonna-like purity and simplicity. She meets the young poet 
at his simultaneous entrance into fame and into society, ata 
moment when she just begins to feel weary of her life of com- 
fortably-successful deception. It all runs too smoothly to be 
interesting. “Elle appelait cela: étre trop heureuse.” “Il me 
faudrait un petit chagrin.” A few meetings and a cleverly. 
feigned admiration for poetry in general and Vincy’s own works 
in particular are sufficient to ensnare the poet, who, it 
must be admitted, is a very innocent and child-like person, 
With an interest that grows with what it feeds upon and an 
adroitness and diplomacy worthy of a better cause Madame 
Moraines manages to become Vincy’s mistress without losing any of 
her prestige in his eyes, and this whilst still continuing her former 
intrigue. In due course Vincy learns the truth about his 
goddess from his friend Claude Larcher, and then comes the 
remarkable part of the book. This woman, who is false to the 
very core, discovers that her simulated love for the poet has 
become a reality. The idea of losing him is torture, but to give 
up her elderly admirer and the comfort he makes possible for 
her and fly with Vincy is more than she is capable of. Luxury, 
beautiful surroundings, apparent respect from the world, she 
must have—they are more to her than love. Rén¢ attempts to 
commit suicide and fails, and the story ends with a philosophical 
discussion between Larcher and the Abbé Laconet. In it 
Larcher says of Madame Moraines: “Je parierais qu’elle les 
aime tous les trois—d’une manitre differente.” Larcher is 
probably drawn, at any rate in part, from Bourget himself. In 
this novel more than in any other by the same author it is 
remarkable how faint becomes the line between good and evil. 
When we reflect that this woman, who undoubtedly interests 
us, in spite of her refinement leads the lowest of lives; that 
Réné, with whom we are asked to sympathise, is a weak dupe, 
and ungrateful into the bargain to the sister who has done so 
much for him; that Desforges, who never wholly revolts us, 
is a cynical, egotistical row’, we can only pay a tribute of admira- 
tion to the writer who manages to combine these elements into 
a whole that does not shock us. For it does not. On the 
contrary, it seems horribly natural, even to the point of 
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making us feel, with Réné, an irritated dislike to the honest 
struggle, the monotonous respectability of Emilie, the professor, 
and of the family of the poor deserted fiancée. Less brutal 
than Zola, Bourget must do more harm, if harm is done by 
books, by the morbid pessimism and cynical unbelief in things 
that are good which pervade his writings and are inculeated 
unawares. 


“Le Disciple” is a very different composition. It seems less 
of anovel because it is told by the hero in the form of an 
analytical diary of his own thoughts, and there is in consequence 
less action init. It isa really curious analysis of a diseased 
human mind. The hero is in prison under accusation of murder, 
being supposed to have poisoned the daughter of his employer. 
While awaiting his trial he addresses to the professor whose 
theories have been his guide through life, a long account of the 
whole affair. He begins with his earliest childhood, and traces 
the effect of heredity and education upon his character, the 
different phases through which he has passed, first religious, 
then absolute unbelief, and finally an abandonment to studies 
of the most highly philosophical order, and particularly of the 
writings of the Professor Adrien Sixte. He describes his arrival 
in the family where he is to be tutor to the boy, and tells how 
gradually the hideous design forms itself in his mind to ruin an 
inoffensive girl as a psychological experiment. Then we are 
conducted step by step through the tissue of lies and infamy 
tbat ends in the fall and suicide of the girl. For of her actual 
death Robert Greslon is innocent before the law of man. His 
end somewhat redeems the rest of his life. He has the courage 
to hold his tongue and not dishonour the dead, but has an ill 
motive even for this one good deed. He hopes that Charlotte’s 
brother, to whom she had written her confession, will conceal 
this fact, and thus lower himself to Greslon’s own level. When 
this vindictive design has failed, and he is acquitted, his courage 
still does not fail him, and he faces the avenger and meets his 
death without flinching. The whole account of his feelings in 
connection with this avenger, Comte André, from the moment 
they first meet is very curious. The tutor at once feels an anti- 
pathy towards him, an antipathy that is born of envious admira- 
tion. He knows that he, the grandson of peasants, is superior 
to this aristocrat in intelligence and learning; but he realises 
also that the aristocrat remains on higher ground for all that. 
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“Pour parler franc, je suis un civilisé, il n’est qu’un barbare! 
Hé bien! J’ai subi aussi-tét la sensation que mon affinement 
était moins aristocratique que sa barbarie.” The whole setting 
forth of this antagonism is most keenly expressed and deeply 
thought out. In speaking of the rest of the family the tutor 
shows himself proudly satisfied with the difference between 
himself and them, and it is partly to soothe the sensation of 
ruffled vanity aroused by contact with the Count that he deter- 
mines in cold blood to work the sister’s ruin. How he carries 
out his evil purpose, and how, in spite of his theories, he does 
feel a sort of love for his victim is all most interestingly set 
forth, and shows intense power anda habit of keen observa- 
tion. This is the central incident of the book. There is, besides, 
the admirable portrait of the old philosopher, who is evidently 
drawn from life, and who is so bewildered and horrified at the 
influence his doctrines have on his unhappy disciple, and the 
slight but clever sketch of his housekeeper. M. Bourget has 
written nothing more remarkable than ‘Le Disciple,” and 
nothing to equal it. 

Two other books remain to be spoken of, and they can be but 
briefly touched upon. One is a collection of social papers, which 
appeared in La Vie Parisienne under the title of “ Physiologie de 
Amour ;” the other, ‘‘ Un Ceeur de Femme,” is Bourget’s last 
novel. Of “ Physiologie de l’Amour” great things were ex- 
pected, and the expectations were not fulfilled. It has not the 
clear, cold brilliancy of style—sharply-cut like a cameo—that 
makes one read Bourget often in spite of the subject. There 
is a flatness and want of entrain about it that is very disap- 
pointing. Perhaps if the subject of love were once treated of 
otherwise than in its worst form the book might have a redeem- 
ing point; but M. Bourget evidently considers that a noble, 
pure affection does not present sufficient interest to make it 
worth while describing, and in this opinion he is unfortunately 
one of the majority among French writers. 

“Un Coeur de Femme” contains two very remarkable charac- 
ters of men. One, Henri de Payenne, is quite different to any 
other that has appeared in Bourget’s novels. Noble, enthusi- 
astic, and most delicately tender in his relations with the woman 
he considers his wife, he is a refreshing oasis in the wilderness 
of evil generally represented by Bourget’s men. The letter he 
writes in farewell to Juliette is a beautiful composition, and has 
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the uatural effect of making that very romantic and rather 
seliishly-sentimental person realise all she had lost in losing him. 
For once we meet an entirely sympathetic figure, and can only 
wonder that M. Bourget does not oftener indalge us with such 
a pleasure. The second of these characters is one Raymond 
Casal. He is more like the usual viveur of Bourget’s books in 
the general tenor of his life, but he is more loving, more human 
than most of them. His worship for this pale languid creature 
is true enough too, but it does not become part of his existence 
as it does with Payenne. While it lasts he is a better man, 
and had she wished it might have lasted longer, but again 
Bourget has put us in the presence of a woman who loves two 
men till the loss of one shows her how small the other is in 
comparison. Juliette de Tillitres is represented as living a sort 
of half-retired life, moving in the shadow of the sorrow of 
her youth, among the faded hangings and the dim light of a 
secluded house. All the time one is reading about her one has 
the sort of feeling that she would not do so if she did not know 
very well that it suited her style of beauty more than anything 
else, and that if she were not fully aware that she shone more 
in téte-i-téte conversation she would not have avoided brilliant 
gatherings. This may sound ill-natured, but to us her friend 
Gabrielle is the finer nature of the two. In this book M. 
Bourget shows, as he often does, an appreciation of pretty sur- 
roundings, proving that in his estimation the frame is of some 
importance to the picture. 

Here we must take leave of our author. We thank him for 


the hours of keen enjoyment he has given us, and we once more 
express our profound appreciation of his great insight into 
human nature, his wonderful analysis of phases of thought. But 
we hope for something a little more generally human, less com- 
plicated, and less hopelessly morbid. Perhaps the novel in pre- 
paration, of which rumour speaks, unc*r the name of “Cos- 
mopolis,” may unite these qualities. 




















AN OCEAN DREAM. : 


By Hume Nisset, Auvrnor or “ Bart Up.” &e., &e. 
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Toe TEMPEST. 










“The sheets were frozen hard, and they cut the naked hand, 
The decks were like a slide where a seaman scarce could stand!” 
® Christmas at Sea,” Ballads by R. C. STEVENsoN. 






Aberdonian clipper “Christiana” which carried 
as passengers Ralf Grimshaw and a little French 
officer from the convict colony of Cayenne, coming 
home on sickleave, who had occupied most of 
his time trying to master English with the aid of a dictionary 
and Sir Walter Scott’s romance, “‘ Waverley.” 

Ralf Grimshaw, artist, age twenty-two, means uncertain, hopes 
infinite, and blood considerably thinned by mosquito bites and a 
lengthened sojourn in tropical countries. In figure he was 
elongated and fragile, so that as the wind freshened day by day 
it took him most of his time to keep himself from being blown 
overboard whenever be ventured on deck. 

It had been hot summer when he left Sydney, and gradually 
he had put on shirt after shirt, and suit over suit of his light 
colonial clothing, in the vain effort to keep out the cold, in- 
creasing with such fearful rapidity and intensity as they ploughed 
through the antarctic waters. 

He had been abroad for nine years, and during that time had 
not seen ice thicker than a sixpence, but he is both seeing and 
feeling it now with a vengeance; the seamen come down from 
the rigging like hanging masses of icicles, the briny waves as they 
break over the gunwales crack and shiver into pieces like glass 
splinters upon the deck, the foam rattles down like masses of 







iv was nearing Cape Horn, that is, the good old 
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coral, and the spray strikes like hail against the smarting cheeks 
as it dashes against them. 

Ralf Grimshaw is utterly demoralised by this unaccustomed 
cold ; he courts the black cook assiduously, and almost lives in 
his galley, and will not be driven out by that functionary in spite 
of his African taunts and American curses; even the roasted 
cayenne pepper only sends him choking away for a little while; 
that glowing stove has too great a fascination for him to be able 
to resist its vieinity. 

Day after day the wind blows harder and colder as they drive 
south, until even the captain admits that they are in for a 
furious gale; the waves rise in masses too dense any longer to 
freeze, they deluge the decks and drown the fires in the galley, 
thus misery sets in unutterable. 

“I say, Grimshaw, come down and help me to draw the rum from 
the store, it’s warmer down there than anywhere.” This from 
the third Mate, who is passing with his measure at the moment 
Ralf emerges from, or rather gets washed out of, the cook’s 
premises. 

They stagger along the slippery deck with their clothing stiff 
as pasteboard, and for a moment feel like getting into paradise 
as they leave the cutting blast outside and breathe the warm, 
if damp and musty, atmosphere of the dark provision store be- 
tween decks. 

“Take a good swig while you're at it, Grimshaw, there’s 
nothing like rum for curing the cold.” 

Ralf follows the advice of his friend the young mate and 
purser, and “swigs” until he has forgotten the present, and 
then he manages to get under his crackling blankets in the cabin, 
sleeping heavily and dreaming that he is once again in sunny 
Australia, while the ship rolls and groans wearily under him, 
and the waves rise savagely as the hours pass on. 

Allat once he wakes up choking with salt water and slushy 
ice paste; a wild struggle, the flinging up of arms aimlessly, and 
then the water rushes from his head and he gasps for life. 

The waves are pouring along the passage into the saloon, 
breaking in the doors, tossing the Captain’s harmonium like an 
orange from end to end, until the sides part, and the keys float 
loosely amongst other flotsam going to waste. 

Ralf Grimshaw and the other passenger—the French officer— 
make up portion of that waste, and as they toss aimlessly about 
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with the drift, mixing with the mashed potatoes and dissolving 
flour from the steward’s pantry, while plates, cruet-stands, salt- 
cellars, and glasses are transformed into animation and rush 
recklessly to their destruction. 

Then after awhile these half-drowned passengers manage to 
clear the soup-like mess from their smarting eyes, and see dimly 
as through a dark glass their surroundings. 

Ralf Grimshaw hangs on like grim despair to the burst-in 
door, and swings about as it does to every roll of the ship; the 
steward still floats about, making frantic clutches at the legs of 
the table as he passes; the second mate has jammed himself 
against the sides of the passage, with the water waist high rush- 
ing past him, while the little French officer, having climbed upon 
the table, as the doomed races chose the highest mountains in 
the time of the great deluge, clings like a half-drowned rai, 
drippingly to the brass rods of the ceiling, a soaking cigarette 
between his chattering teeth, and the infinite misery of a hope- 
less despair making his claret-tinted visage purple as a ripe 
plum. 

Then down the companion steps rolls the swarthy old 
skipper, and as he looks at the severed keyboard and floating 
pieces of this pet instrument, with which he was wont to pass 
a spare hour, he snorts heavily like a bull-walrus, and says 
wearily : 

“‘ Pick up the bits, lad, as carefully as you can, and as for you, 
Grimshaw, if you can face the open air come up on deck if you 
want to see a real Cape Horn wave.” 

As the planks were for the moment quiet enough to permit 
Ralf Grimshaw to leave his anchorage, he stumbled after the 
captain to the top of the companion-way, where he could get a 
sight of the ocean, while before him were three sailors, clinging 
to, rather than controlling, the wheel. 

Behind them reared a dense black precipice of water ; butting 
cliffs that rose far above the lower yards and toppled over their 
heads, solid and straight as a wall, rushing after them with the 
deadly speed of an express train, growing every instant bigger ; 
bending every instant further over them, casting its great 
shadow, the dark shadow of death, along the poop, main deck» 
and portions of the forecastle, and leaving only the straining, 
ice-clogged sheets and bulging sails at the bow glittering like 
snow in that ghastly sunshine. 
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The vessel is head-reaching, and running a stern race with 
death ; all their hopes are centred in the torn narrow strips of 
bulging dark canvas on the upper yards and the two glittering 
ribbons at the jibs; if they are blown away, then farewell to 
hope and England, for ten thousand solid tons will fall upon 
them, and in an instant dash them to atoms without a whole 
plank left to tell of their dismal doom in that icy antarctic 
ocean. 

They are sliding gradually down the sides of a steep mountain 
as they drive along, a mountain which races under as they fly 
over it, with fearful velocity; a mountain as smooth as glass, 
with the surge steadfast on its breast, and the ice-lumps and 
frozen spike-ends pointing as if stationary towards the base, 
never swerving from their rapid course towards the gulf, the 
weather-worn hull is reflected over the lumps, and with the dark- 
ness, far down to that gulf of whirling and boiling spume. 

In front of them rears another great wall of water, spreading 
out triangularly and solid as that wall closing in behind, only in- 
stead of being black with shadow it glitters greenly with the 
glare of the white mid-day sun, while the sky above it is 
flashing like a polished steel shield, clear, coldly blue, gloating 
in sunshine and pitiless. 

The three men at the wheel keep staring upon the compass 
box in front of them, their oilskins close up to their throats and 
their sou’-westers tied down over their ears, their teeth firmly 
clenched beneath their tangled and frozen moustaches, and their 
dusky cheeks pallid with the intense cold. 

And through all this ominous stillness, for they cannot hear 
the wind which swells out the canvas, the hardy old skipper 
never utters a word, but stands in front of them and motions 
with his arm the direction they have to give to the wheel. He 
stands facing them, and the black enemy behind, with his grey 
eyes fixed sternly upon the three forward bent heads, and a 
brace of pistols in his hands, ready to blow out the brains of the 
first who may be tempted to look behind him on what rushes 
after them, and so become nerveless and loosen his grasp of the 
spokes. 

“ You’ve been here about long enough,” hoarsely roared the 
captain into Ralf Grimshaw’s ear, after a moment on deck. 

Ralf turns to obey the order of the skipper, but he is spared 
the trouble, for the vessel has reached the foot of the billow, 
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and is now amongst the boiling fury of the spume, and rushing 
butt at the greeny-white wall that wedges them in; a savage 
yell of torn-up waters rings through his brain as he is caught 
up and flung head-first down the companion steps, an ocean 
avalanche about and after bim. 

The steward, poor fellow, had found his legs, and been moved 
by the natural curiosity of the landsman to have a look also at 
the great wave, and at the precise instant of that hasty descent 
had been slowly climbing the steps. 

Unfortunate curiosity for him, although providential for the 
more lucky Ralf Grimshaw, for the head of the one met the 
mouth of the other with such resistless force that while Ralf 
was half stunned by the concussion, three of the front teeth of 
the steward were knocked out as swiftly as if they had been a 
false set, as they both shot downwards into the confusion- 
crowded saloon, amongst the remnants of flour, dishes, and har- 
monium, where, with the little French officer from Cayenne 
and the general rubbish they wallowed and danced about from 
end toend. After them broke wave behind wave like an ocean 
being emptied out, covering them all up, and filling the saloon to 
the ceiling, while they choked and fought madly for breath, 
swallowing quarts of brine before they finally gave it up. 


TI. 


THE CATASTROPHE. 


** Now, mark you, Jack, even a sailor is but flesh and blood.” 
R. BucHayay. 
WueEn life came back, or rather the consciousness of their misery, 
the vessel had passed through that valley of death and left in 
her rear those three great mountains of waves now dashed into 
pieces. 

The dauntless old skipper having completed his most trying 
task, had resigned his post to the first mate, and was now again 
in the saloon toiling his way waist deep in water to his comfort- 
less cabin. 

For the past two days while the gale was raging he had 
watched on deck, drinking every half-hour a pint of champagne, 
a habit of his when on extra duty, and he had now completed 
his long vigil with this most daring and splendid strategy of 
seamanship, cutting literally through the deadly wedge, and 
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guessing at the tiniest wave by instinct,as being the only way 
out of the awful trap, so that while the passengers and stewards 
were struggling for breath in the saloon, the vessel had been 
driving through the midst of the ocean, propelled only by the 
impetus of her former speed. 

Now once again caught up by the terrific blast she was flying 
over the lessening waves at a rate which could hardly be calcu- 
lated. 

A very few seconds had done all this, alchough it seemed long 
enough to the sufferers, and while they were still trying to find 
out which was the warmest, under the water or out of it, a 
hoarse call from above startled them all into sudden activity—a 
cry appalling to every ear that heard it. 

“Man overboard.” 

In an instant the saloon was deserted and the freezing deck 
occupied by a little crowd of excited men; the sense of feeling 
cold banished from every nerve in that tingling thrill of sickened 
horror. 

There he was already miles behind them, striking out bravely, 
although weighed down with his oilskins and heavy sea-boots, 
in full sight of every one on deck, while they could only watch 
his vain efforts and see him sink, as the vessel, like a startled 
swallow, darted from him along the ocean—one of the three brave 
fellows who had been at the wheel. 

On she flew, and he became a dark brown spot amidst that 
waste of steel-blue waters—onward she flew, while those who 
watched waited with the gloom of death upon them and their 
hearts, yearnings in theireyes; onwards without the power to 
stop, although forty thousand souls depended upon it instead of 
one; with the sunny blue sky overhead and the seething masses 
of tumbling billows around and scurrying after them. 

Onward, onward, and the dusky spot has become a hazy purple 
speck in the clear distance ; onward, onward, and the purple 
speck has become blue and microscopic; onward, and the blue 
pin-point has vanished into the general cold blue of the heaving 
ice-charged waves. 

“Who was it?” asked the skipper, as he drew his wet hand 
across his blurred eyes, when the last had been seen of the 
doomed sailor. 

“Charley, the Swede,” replied the boatswain, huskily. 

“Poor fellow!” 
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“ Ay sir, he was to have been spliced this time if he had 
reached home, but I know’d that he would never see home.” 

“ How could you know, boatswain?” 

“’Cos I dreamt it thrice running, and he carried the marks of 
it on him.” 

“Tut, man, that kind of nonsense has been exploded long 
since,” growled the captain. 

“Perhaps so, sir, only that it was so.” 

“Hush, man! it’s downright blasphemy at suchatime. Say 
rather that the Almighty had fore-ordained it, and His will be 
done, Amen.” 

“Amen be it, sir. I aint agoing to say that the Almighty 
hadn’t His fingers in the pie, only I will stick to it that I knowed 
about it also.” 

* And if so, why did you not warn the young man?” 

“T did, sir, last time I dreamt it. I told the lads there all 
about it as well, as they can back me up if so be as they likes.” 

“Ay! ay! sir, the boatswain is right in his varn ; he told us 
all that Charley would never see his sweetheart again,” cried 
two or three of the men in a chorus, 

*Tt’s very strange, vet there are strange things happen at sea 
that do not happen ashore; but come, lads, who are not on 
watch, into the cabin, and let us read a verse for the poor lad’s 
soul.” 

Then all who were not wanted on deck followed the old 
skipper, and with the reverence for which sailors are proverbial 
they listened with uncovered heads while the master read over 
the Service for the Dead, muttering the responses when they 
came to them, while the wind howled around them and the 
planks creaked and groaned under them dismally. 

They all listened as he read and prayed, with the cold water 
rolling over their boots as the ship lurched heavily from side to 
side, prayed with chattering teeth and hearts heavy as lead, 
each mourner being more moved in that swamped cabin than 
ever cathedral service with its mighty organ could have moved 
him, for the music of this service was the wailing of waters 
half spent with their late fury; waters wailing over the destruc- 
tion they had wrought in their insanity, accompanied by the 
mournful shrieking of that dying blast. 

After they had finished, each went forth in silence, the sailors 
to their forecastle to think it out, the second and third mates 
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into the captain’s cabin to consult, and the two passengers to 
their ice-starched blankets. 

We must all sleep, whether we are miserable or happy, 
or else go mad; we lie down and toss about, or sit up and 
shiver, thinking that sleep has left us; then even as we are 
thinking or wishing for it, we merge into slumber as we do into 
death, without the consciousness of how it comes upon us. 

That evening, as the daylight faded from the sky, and the 
waves heaved lumpy and black, the conditions were about as 
unfavourable for sleep as they could possibly have been. Ralf 
Grimshaw was drenched to the skin, or would have been if his 
clothes had not frozen stiff upon him; so also were his bed, box, 
and all it contained, drenched and ice-locked; so that there was 
no inducement for him to attempt to undress, had it been 
possible; yet so fagged out was he with the excitement and 
dangers and discomfort, that no sooner had he laid his head 
down than he forgot all and felt warm, for he was asleep. 


III. 
A Srranege Dream. 


“ They came and passed, and backward flew, 
Like floods of blossoms gliding on.” 
Ratr GrimsHaw had a very strange dream on this night 
after the tempest. He dreamt that the third mate came into 
his cabin and called upon -him to get up as quickly as he could. 

As he rose and looked back at the bunk which he had left, 
he saw his body still lying there as if asleep. 

His fellow passenger’s cabin was opposite to his, and as he 
passed the open door he glauced in and saw the little French- 
man lying on his back, yet when he entered the saloon he found 
him standing there, with one or two of the sailors, as if waiting 
for the mate and him. 

They were all ghastly pale, and upon his remarking this and 
inquiring what was the matter, the mate told him to look at his 
own face, which he did in the panel mirror nearest to him, when 
he discerned that he was like the others, white as chalk and 
bloodless. 

“Make haste,” cried the mate impatiently, and at the words 
they passed on to the deck. Ralf did not ask why they were 
to make haste, or where they were going ; with his last question his 
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curiosity seemed to be at rest, or rather as if he knew all 
about it. 

From the deck, they drifted into the night. He noticed, as they 
passed along, that the half-moon was lying on its back wallow- 
ing amongst dark clouds, as the vessel behind them lay wallowing 
in heaving masses of dark waters. A very faint glitter fell 
down the sides of the waves and danced under their feet. 

The vessel was out of sight, when from the glittering line of 
moon-lustre rose the drowned sailor and joined their ranks 
without a word of explanation on his part or of surprise on theirs, 
and so in company they went along. 

The half-moon was still behind them, but now the stars were 
coming out, more and more luminous from a cloudless sky, 
while the waves were settling into repose until they only rose 
and fell with gentle murmurings. 

Suddenly a glare of light fell over the waters and faded out 
again, and then Ralf knew where they were. 

The white fringe of surf against the black fur of the beetling 
cliffs as they entered Sydney Heads, and then the countless gas- 
jets of the city, flashing and rippling over the harbour, greeted 
him like old friends. 

After this he neither looked to right or left, but eagerly passed 
on, each familiar street or building being noticed. He no longer 
saw any of his shipmates, but felt alone amongst the crowds of 
pedestrians, the cabs on the streets and the brilliantly-lighted 
shop windows still open, for he saw from a clock over a watch- 
maker’s door that it was quite early. 

When he reached the house where he had last lived he did 
not knock at or open the door, but went in as he had gone over 
the waves, easily and unconsciously. 

He was once more near to those friends whom he had left 
not so many weeks before, and as he hurried from room to room, 
memory became active, and from the sight of trifling objects, 
acted over again hours of pain and pleasure—pain for the pleasure 


gone, for the pains of the past are pleasures when contrasted 


with the present joys. 

The gleam of sunshine is not nearly so bright when it is 
falling upon the details at our feet as it appears to be on the 
broad hill-side away in the distance. 

The house was not occupied, yet he felt no surprise at this, 
but lingered over the familiar objects, trying to toueh books that 
he could not feel, for his fingers seemed impalpable. 
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Then he went into another house, where he knew his friends 
would most likely be passing the evening, and there he found 
them all assembled as on the night he had left them. 

He entered easily and stood amongst them, listening to their 
conversation, and trying to join in also, but without success ; 
they were talking about him and wondering where he was, while 
he stood with them unnoticed. 

He could hear their voices and see them quite distinctly, as 
he heard his own voice and saw himself, but he was invisible, 
and his voice had no sound to them; then, for the first time in 
his life, he began to comprehend the wild yearnings which 
disembodied spirits may feel if they ever re-visit earth. 

He tried to touch them, but they were impalpable to him, as 
he was invisible to them, bodies and objects solid enough to look 
at, but through which his hands passed as if they were pictures 
cast by a magic-lantern upen a vaporous cloud. Were they only 
mirages, or was he? He could not decide which. 

One girl he knew sat at the piano and sang, accompanying 
herself; it was a song which they had often joined in together 
in the past, so now he passed over to her side to take part with 
her and turn the music. Alas! her fingers passed through his 
as she carelessly tossed the page over. 

He stood upright, for there was no object of furniture in that 
room full of realities upon which he could sit, or against which 
he could lean, and as he stood amongst them he tried to analyse 
his emotions of the moment—which predominated, the pain of 
being there and unable to communicate with them in any way, 
or the pleasure of being there and seeing them all around 
him ¢ 

So he stood watching and listening to them while he pondered, 
until a slight touch at his elbow and a word in his ear made him 
turn about quickly to see his ship companions waiting for him. 

In the room? No, that had faded, so had the gas-lit streets 
of Sydney, with the shimmering lights over the harbour and the 
revolving glare of the South Head lighthouse. 

They were speeding high up amongst the sparkling stars with 


the boundless ocean below them, as Ariel sped. 

Passing over ships which ploughed the surge sluggishly and 
drifted behind like water-logged wrecks, while the mate told 
their nationality and criticised their build, as sailors will. 

“That’s a Dutchman down there.” The bulky craft was 
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swaying gently under the faint radiance of the crescent moon, 
“‘Let’s see what they are doing aboard.” 

At the word they alighted on the deck of the Dutchman, near 
to where the heavily-built skipper was keeping his watch, and 
stood directly in his way a compact mass, and, joining hands, 
allowed him no room to get past. 

Nearer he tramped on, all unconscious of the impediment; 
steadily he passed through the chain and back again ; they felt 
no sensation as he broke through them. 

“Come, boys, let’s make haste or we shall be late,” cried the 
mate, and once more they were off. 

It was a glorious passage, seeming to stand still while the 
world flew round. At one point Charley, the drowned sailor, left 
them, or rather he seemed to drop behind, and after that they 
altered their course, making towards the land. 

There it loomed up sterile and cold, jagged peaks upstarting 
from the furious waves and yeasty froth, steep black walls at 
parts, with rugged outlines of snow-covered mountains behind, 
as they skimmed above that long, winding strait, and then they 
were once more aboard the “ Christiana.” 

Ralf Grimshaw and the French officer went in together, and 
arm-in-arm, through the saloon towards their cabin ; then at the 
Frenchman’s door they parted, and while he entered and ap- 
proached his sleeping body, Ralf waited to see the result of 
the meeting of the doubles. 

There the body lay, with its double bending over it for a 
moment, and becoming merged into one before the young fellow 
could see how the union had taken place. 

“T must watch myself more carefully,” he muttered as he 
went over to his own berth. 

Everything was perfectly distinct and as he had left it— 
the slopping passages, the closed-in hatches, his box which had 
broken from its moorings and still lay on its side half open, 
with the stiffened contents bulging out in all sorts of odd 
shapes, his own body peacefully lying in the bunk face upwards, 
and himself bending over it, wondering which was the best way 
to get in. 

He meant to experiment upon his body and had no inten- 
tion to hurry matters—to try the effect of a hand or foot upon the 
corresponding member before committing himself altogether, as 
a bather might try the temperature of the ocean before risking 
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a header, and so he very carefully lifted his left leg and letting 
it down*very gently towards the left leg of the prostrate figure 
—awoke. 

Awoke, to find the steward with his broken front teeth stand- 
ing beside him with a pannikin of steaming black coffee: the 
cook had at last managed to light the galley fire and this was 
the first hot meal for the past thirty hours. 

After warming himself with the coffee he went in search of 
the Captain, whom he found in his cabin with his charts and log 
book beside him looking gloomy enough and trying to divert 
himself by work. As he was a favourite with the old man he was 
made welcome, and very soon unburdened his mind of this 
strange dream. 

“Could you give me some description of the landmarks of 
that place you passed through before joining the ship?” asked 
the Captain with sudden interest after he had concluded his 
story. 

“Yes, or better, I will sketch it for you Captain,” replied Ralf, 
tearing a leaf out of his damp pocket book, and with his pencil 
making a few rugged sketches of some points which had im- 
pressed him most strongly. 

“Very strange,” muttered the Captain looking over the sketches 
with a moody eye. “ Have you ever been in this part of the 
world before ?” 

“Never. Why do you ask fF” 

“ Because, young man, that is Magellan Straits which you have 
sketched out, and which I ought to know, having gone through 
it seven times.” 

“But why should we take Magellan Straits on our way back 
from Sydney, seeing that you did not think of taking it this 
voyage. 

“Because it is the most direct course from Sydney if you 
wanted to reach this vessel where she now lies, for we have now 
rounded Cape Horn.” 














ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


By Atrrep T. Srory. 


ap) Buchanan dwells in a pleasant house at South 


Hampstead, and enjoys probably as pure air as 
this London of ours affords. The Heath is not 
AJA far distant on the one hand, while the vast laby- 


rinth of the metropolis stretches away on the 
other. Thus he has at his door, as it were, that which has ever 
been his study and the source of his inspiration in poem and 
novel—Nature and Human Nature, for in reality it is all one, and 
as such Mr. Buchanan treats it. ‘ You can getas much Nature 
in the streets of London,” he says, “as anywhere ;” and in his 
broad grasp of things such is undoubtedly the case. 

His study is a pleasant place, overlooking no delightsome 
prospect perhaps without, but having that which is better for 
the purpose for which it is designed—endless prospects within; 
that is, through the pages of the rich array of books that crowd 
its walls, from the mighty tomes of the great aboriginals of the 
republic of letters to the tiny duodecimos of more modern men, 
whose natural affinity is to the region of the waistcoat pocket 
and the seat of affection. Here and there, where there is room, 
hangs a portrait. On one. side we have a capital one of Walt 
Whitman, on the other Herbert Spencer—two men who stand at 
the opposite poles of intellectual life, but who, nevertheless, may 
be taken as exemplifying the extent of Mr. Buchanan’s in- 
tellectual sympathies. 

There is very little show of labour about ; and, if one did not 
know, one might take this cosy and well-cared-for interior as the 
workshop of a dilettante bookman. But, if the truth were 
known, it would be found that Mr. Buchanan is an easy worker. 
He has not to force his vein. He has only to wait until the 
inspiration comes, when it bubbles and flashes, and he has only 
to take up his pen and write. 
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He leads you to infer that he does much of bis thinking afoot, 
walking to and fro about this vast Londen. “ There is somuch 
to be seen in the streets!” he says. He takes his exercise in 
them, intellectual and physical ; and when he is tired of looking 
in the shops and watching the life about him he gets him home; 
and “ then to fresh fields and pastures new”—with pen and ink. 

Unlike, probably, the majority of writers, Robert Buchanan 
does not care to talk about himself or his works. He will talk 
by the hour, and very pleasantly, too, about other writers 
(ancient and modern) and their works, if he knows them, and if 
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he does not he will very frankly tell you so. Thus he will 
inform you that he never read “Don Quixote” with much pleasure, 
and that Rabelais he did not take to with any great avidity, 
but that for his ease he revels in the “Arabian Nights,” the 
real ones, that is, and that the story-tellers of the early part of 
the century are still his delight. You gather, too, that he does 
not greatly care for Goethe: “ the first man who began to write 
morality,” is his label for Schiller’s friend. 

Butask him about any of his own works, and try to get at the 
method of their inception and development,and the sunshine upon 
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his face becomes a little overclouded, and you see at once the sub. 
ject is not relished. Knowing what others would do, and have 
done, under the like circumstances, one wonders why it is. 
Perhaps it may arise from the feeling of the true artist, that the 
finished work tells its own story (or should do), and therefore 
needs no comment. 

Thus it arose that when asked one or two questions about 
“The Buchanan Ballads,” recently published, a puzzled note of 
interrogation appeared on his face, as though he would say— 
“What on earth could prompt such a question? There they 
are—my say on the various subjects treated. What more can 
be said.” 

Had they been well received by the press ? 

On the whole, yes. There had not been many criticisms on 
them anyway. The shilling form was not one to attract the 
reviewer. One editor had written to him to know why the deuce 
he praised the Salvation Army. 

“ He hates the Salvation Army,” said Mr. Buchanan. 

The editor cast-a slur upon—we will say—the “ manners and 
customs” of the Army. Mr. Buchanan replied that he liked 
them better for their failings: it showed they were human. If 
they were perfect there would be no need for General Booth. 

In reply to a question as to how far he had studied the Salva- 
tionists from the life, Mr. Buchanan said that he had studied them 
very closely during a brief residence in a small town in which 
they were very active and plentiful. Their methods were very 
rough, and even grotesque, but they were justified by results. 
They did make men and women better—soberer and more 
honest. In the town in question, he found it almost im- 
possible to get an honest-workman or a trustworthy boatman, 
except amongst the Salvationists. He likened the movement 
to the stirring up of a stagnant pool, giving life where there was 
the dulness of death. The curse of the people amongst whom 
the Army found recruits was that they had no life, no excite- 
ment: the beneficial effect of the Army was that it waked them 
up, body and soul—caused them, indeed, to find out that they 
had each a soul. 

Thus he makes “ Hallelujah Jane” say— 


* But one morniug, when the Army was a-gathering, I stood by, 
And they ’ollered, ‘ Glory, glory, to our Father in the sky !’ 
And I thought the tune was jolly, and I sang out loud and gay, 
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And the minute I begun it, ’arf my trouble passed away, 

And the louder az I sang it, that great lump I felt inside 

Grew a-lighter and a-lighter, while I lep’ and sung and cried! 

And when the song was over, up the Captain comes to me, 

And he sez, ‘That voice of yourn, Jane, is as good as any three! 

Why, you’re like a op’ry singer," he sez, larfin’, ‘ Never mind,’ 

He sez (for I look’d sulky, and his ’art was allays kind !) 

‘Never mind—there’s many among us of such singing would be proud— 
He’s a long way off, is Jesus, so we’ve got to make it lond !’ 

Then they march’d, and Zweut marchin’, for I seemed gone mad that day, 
And my ’art inside was dancin’ every footstep of the way. 

Yes, and that there singin’ saved me! for the louder as I sung, 

Why, the more my load was lightened, and it seemed as how I sprung 
From the ground right up to Jesus, and I ’eared Him ’oller clear, 

‘Keep a-marchin’ and a-singin’, for you’ve got to get up ’ere!’” 


One gathers from Mr. Buchanan’s manner, rather than from 
what he says, that he is possessed of intense sympathy for the 
poor and lowly, and that therefrom he derives much of the in- 
spiration of such poems as “ Storm in the Night,” “ The Ballad 
of the Magdalen,” the ballad above quoted from, and the one in 
the collection which displays the deepest and weirdest imagina- 
tion, and at the same time the deepest pity—‘ The Ballad of 
Judas Iscariot.” The soul of Judas could not get his body 
buried, and was obliged to carry it about in wve and despair 
until it could be disposed of. But at length he came to the door 
of the Bridegroom. There— 

**The Bridegroom stood in the open door, 
And He waved hands still and slow, 


And the third time that He waved His hands 
The air was thick with snow. 


“And of every flake of falling snow, 
Before it touched the ground, 
There came a dove, anda thousand doves 
Made sweet sound. 


“Twas the body of Judas Iscariot 
Floated away full fleet, 
And the wings of the dove that bare it off 
Were like its winding-sheet. 


“Twas the Bridegroom stood at the open door, 
And beckon’d, smiling sweet ; 
*Twas the soul of Judas Iscariot 
Stole in, and fell at His feet.” 


It is this pity for the poor, and lonely, and downtrodden that 
causes Mr. Buchanan to have but little sympathy with politicians 
or political movements. He sees that, in spiteof all the movements 
and the reforms, the poor man and poor woman still suffer as much 
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as ever. He never talks pity, however, and has evidently but little 
sympathy with philanthropy; but his heart is with every real 
movement arising amongst the people themselves and indicating 
throes of a stronger life and more marked individuality— in short, 
with every aspiration for a higher life, be it no more than such 
an aspiration as is expressed in “ Hallelujah Jane,” or in the 
more passionate yearning of the Maydalen— 


“‘T knew if I could find him, aud kneel and anoint his feet, 
That his gentle hands would bless me, and our eyes at last would meet. 


“ And my sin would fall and leave ine, and peace would fill my breast, 
And there, in the Tomb he rose from, I could lie me down and rest.” 

Like many more with broad and deep sympathies that em. 
brace the whole of humanity in their folds, Mr. Buchanan is 
something of a pessimist. He seems to doubt whether, after all 
the efforts that are being made for improvement, much real pro- 
gress is won, 

“IT doubt whether literature has much effect,” he says. ‘“ We 
write and write, but the influence of our writing is like a breath. 
There appears to be nothing permanent about it.” 

Possibly at first : but later? 

“ Yes, possibly, in time it may have its effect ; but the process 
is very slow.” 

However, he intimates that there is a growing demand for 
his ballads, and that the new volume has been well subscribed 
by the trade. He says also that “St. Abe and his Seven 
Wives” will shortly appear in the same (shilling) form as 
“The Buchanan Ballads.” 

“St. Abe” was originally published anonymously, and was 
ascribed by some to James Russell Lowell, who was thought to 
be the only living man, who could father the humour of it. 
Amongst others, one of the London dailies conceived this absurd 
notion (absurd because there is not a line in all Lowell’s poetry 
to show that he could write anything like it), and one of its men 
wrote an article upon it, building upon the fiction of the Lowell 
authorship. But ere it was printed it was thought best to 
qualify the discovery by a “ tip” from the publisher ; the publisher, 
however, would not talk, and the article consequently never 
appeared. 

It is in one respect, perhaps, a pity that the publisher did not 
allow “St. Abe” to pass as Lowell’s; for then there would be 
some justification for the proposed bust in Westminster Abbey— 
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that sanctuary which threatens to become a resting place for the 
dust of foreign ‘ talent,’ whilst our native genius must seek 
repose in unhonoured earth elsewhere. 

Mr. Buchanan’s views on literature generally are original and 
altogether his own. He loves the rollicking fun of “Tom 
Cringle’s Log,” Maxwell’s “ Wild Sports of the West,” and 
Lever's novels. But for the capacity to tell a story he "sets 
Richardson above them all. 

“ Pamela,” he says, “ though almost without a plot, holds you 
spell-bound by the simple force of its story-telling. You can’t 
leave it—you must read on. I read it again only the other day, 
and it exercised the same fascination as ever.” 

One would like to hear his deliberate criticism on Burns. 
It would be refreshing, at least. He just indicates its drift by 
saying, “I know scores of Scotchmen who rave about him, but 
who, when put to the task, can tell you nothing about him, 
because they know nothing. He simply gives them an occasion 
to get drunk now and then, and that is all” 

Mr. Bucbanan has great admiration for Thomas Hardy and 
George Meredith, among living novelists; and one infers that 
be considers the former the greater of the two, from the fact 
that he is the better story-teller. Of him he says— 

“T think in ‘Tess of the D'Urbervilles’ he has made a mis- 
take. He has been led astray by his admiration of Zola. Itisa 
fine novel, but not equal to his earlier ones, as, for instance, 
‘The Woodlanders.’ His descriptions of rural life, and of the 
sturdy sons of the soil, are unsurpassed in English fiction.” 

It is pleasing to note that, through an acquaintance with 
Thomas Love Peacock, Mr. Buchanan links on, as it were, to 
the men of a generation that has gone, who made the earlier 
years of the century so great; and equally pleasing to be able 
to record the unqualified admiration he has for Lord Tennyson, 
“who will ever rank with the greatest,” in his judgment, 
“especially for the wonderful accuracy with which he depicts 
and describes nature.” 

Mr. Buchanan is still in the prime of life (having only just 
turned fifty, and hardly looking that by several years), and in 
all probability not yet at the zenith of his powers. He has 
Written enough, both in prose and verse, to ensure the permanent 
registry of his fame ; but we may safely expect better—because 
maturer—work from him yet. 





CURRENT AMERICAN FICTION. 


By Wrtiuiram SHarp. 


SOTWITHSTANDING the circulation here of cer- 
tain American periodicals, the space given by 
some of our magazines to the consideration of 
American books, and the frequent allusions to and 
discussions upon American literature inevitable 

in a metropolitan society so largely leavened from oversea, it is 
surprising how ignorant most of us remain concerning the new 
literary movement, which is certainly not less remarkable in the 
United States than in Great Britain. There are young authors 
of genuine power whose names as well as writings seem to be quite 
unknown here: yet only one or two of our newest story-tellers 
are of a more vigorous and original bent than, for instance, Mr. 
Hamlin Garland. Mistakes are commonly made about novelists 
of standing even ; and I have just seen a very palpable one in a 
notice of a novel, entitled “‘ His Great Self,” which will gratify 
neither Mr. Henry Harland, the writer to whom the book is attri- 
buted, nor Mrs. Marion Harland, the real author. “His 
Great Self” may be an excellent production, but its author, an 
industrious lady who has produced a great deal of creditable 
writing, has nothing in common with her namesake, so long 
better known by his nom-de-guerre, “Sidney Luska.” The 
same confusion exists in the attribution of “Mea Culpa” 
(alluded to, moreover, as Mr. Harland’s first novel) to the 
author of “His Great Self.” “Mea Culpa” is the latest of 
several novels by the young novelist who some years ago won 
his place, as Sidney Luska, by “ As it Was Written” and “The 
Yoke of the Thorah,” and later on was affiliated to the now 
somewhat disheartened tribe of “ Howellsites,” by reason of his 
“Grandison Mather.” Two or three years ago, Mr. Henry 
Harland came to London to reside, and has been among us ever 
since: and during this period wrote “Mea Culpa” and other 
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shorter stories, besides translating Mathilde Serao’s Funxtasia— 
the book which, according to the notice alluded to above, first 
brought him repute. As a matter of fact, “ Fantasy” is not a 
success as a work of translation, though in parts it is exceed- 
ingly well done. Mr. Harland, I may add, is one among several 
of his literary compatriots who have settled in London. Mr. 
Henry James, indeed, is so much a Londoner that allusion to 
him seems almost unnecessary; but it may be new to some 
readers to learn that we have also among us, as residents, Mr. 
Bret Harte, who lives in St. John’s Wood; Mr. Isaac Hender- 
son, the author of “‘ Agatha Page” and “ The Prelate,” who has 
long been settled in South Kensington; Mr. Harold Frederic, 
whose “ In the Valley” and other novels have won him so many 
friends in both countries; and several others of less wide repute, 
besides Mr. Walkley and other older and younger journalists 
and critical writers of mark. Mr. Clemens, even now known to 
somany only as Mark Twain, is settled in France at present; 
Mr. Marion Crawford has long had his home at Sorrento, to the 
South of Naples; Mr. Arthur Sherburne Hardy, when I last 
heard of him, was “ happily adrift in central Europe,” gathering, 
let us hope, materials for a romance of the past as charming in 
every way as his delightful “ Passe-Rose”; Mr. Thomas A. 
Janvier, after a long sojourn in Provence, contemplates returning 
for an indefinite “ spell” to that happy land, which enthrals 
him more even than the Mexico which he knows so well and has 
depicted with so much grace and charm; Mr. William Stillman 
is now almost more an Anglo-Roman than an American ; and 
Miss Blanche Willis Howard has been so long settled in Stutt- 
gart that she now ranks there as a naturalised German. The 
list might easily be prolonged, but needlessly. The foregoing 
names have been given merely to bring home to the reader 
the fact that, apart from what is called the annual American 
invasion, we have a permanent Transatlantic leavening in our 
midst. 

Among these annual visitors, indeed, some are almost 
as well known in London literary society as in that of New York 
or Boston ; notably Mr. Edgar Faweett, the poet and novelist ; 
Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, Mr. Frank Stockton, Mr. Bran- 
der Mathews, Mr. Moncure Conway, and others. In fact, there 
is some good ground for the complaint frequently heard in 
America that too many of their notable men are absentees. 
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It is all very well, they say, for artists of an older genera. 
tion— men like the sculptor W. W. Story, or the painters 
Elihu Vedder or Mr. Ezechiel, each now legally as well as 
by preference a Roman citizen—to reside permanently abroad; 
but it is rather hard that New York is about the last 
place where one can study or even see good examples of 
that “ Younger American art” which, at its best, is unquestion- 
ably beyond that of our country oreven of France. One only of 
their foremost men lives in New York, and though Mr. John 
Lafarge is a tower of strength in himself, the public taste and 
the general artistic wellbeing would gain greatly if, for New 
York, Mr. Whistler would desert Chelsea, and Mr. Sargent 
forsake that delectable region and his Paris studio. 

But as a matter of fact, Eastern Americans, New Englanders in 
particular, almost as often as ourselves overlook a matter of 
profound significance. From a certain standpoint there is no 
such country as America, even with the word restricted to stand 
for the United States only. It is not mere territorial vastness 
that is to be held to account. Russia, for example, is a vast and 
even a composite country ; vet, from the literary standpoint, it is 
one land. Nikolai Gogol delights the Moskovite as well as the 
Petersburger. Pouschkine is as familiar to the Siberian as to 
the Ruthenian: a new novel by Turgeniev,a new book by 
Tolstoi, appealed at once to a native clientéle extending from the 
extreme frontiers of Finland to the Crimea and the Caucasus. 
But no American author of the present day can be sure of a 
welcome throughout the length and breadth of his native land, 
from the Canadas to where the Lone Star State marches with a 
country older by far than any of Anglo-Saxon dominion, 
American or European. If Federate Europe were to attack the 
United States, no doubt a rapid and momentous fusion would 
take place between all the states of the Union, and French- 
America, German-America, Italian-America, Scandinavian- 
America, Spanish-America, Slavonic-America, and even Irish- 
America, would, for once, be identical with dominant but far 
from wholly assimilative Anglo-Saxon-America. This, however, 
is not a probable event ; and so we are left to face the problem 
presented by the most complex nationality which the world bas 
yet seen. 

Thus it is that, from a certain literary standpoint, there 
is no such country as America. Critical readers, who 
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closely follow the drift of Transatlantic literature, cannot but 
note the rapid way in which America is, in a sense, becoming a 
second Europe. All the nations of the old world are represen- 
ted oversea by thousands of intelligent and patriotic if volun- 
tary exiles: and the consequent leavening process is working so 
rapidly and deeply that in less than a score of years such a 
phrase as “an American novel” will be as vague an epithetical 
distinction as though the term “ European” were used. Any 
one who has travelled much in America will corroborate the 
statement that the South and West take about as much interest 
in the literary activity of New England as Great Britain does in 
that of Nova Scotia or New Brunswick. One may dwell in 
large towns where the only books that are sold in any consider- 
able number are, as the case may be, German, Italian, or French. 
The coming generation may be so far anglicised as to cease to 
depend intellectually upon German, French, or Italian literature: 
but assuredly the composite American of the future will be on 
the alert for and will obtain something more apt to his mental 
palate than the half-English, half-Yankee romance or story. 
Fancy an ordinary South Californian, of near or remote Mexican 
or Spanish stock—or a Creole—or a New Orleans Frenchman— 
or a Tennessee mountaineer—enjoying Mr. Henry James’ latest 
short story, exceedingly clever and suggestive as the sketch, 
entitled “ The Private Life,” is. One of the most notable of 
the younger men who form the Canadian contingent in the army 
of American writers, Mr, William McLennan, whose Franco- 
Canadian dialect stories in Harper's Magazine have been attract- 
ing so much attention of late, might as well write in Hebrew if 
his aim be to attract the Floridan or South Carolinian as well as 
his fellow northerners: and, similarly, the clever lady who 
writes as ‘Charles Egbert Craddock” (Miss Murfree) might 
flute ever so enticingly upon her Tennessee pipe and win not a 
single listener from among that alien audience of men and 
women who live their own life in the Canadian maritime pro- 
vinces and in the States of Maine and Vermont. 

It is no small thing for America to have so varied a literature 
of its own. In this respect it comes second to no country. 


Here we have a wide reading public with whom a cosmopolitan 
taste concurs with a natural care for home products: but on the 
other hand the three kingdoms do not afford so wide a range as 
does North America. Mr. Barrie may tell us of the east of 
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Scotland, and Mr. William Black of the West Highlands; Mr, | 
Thomas Hardy may reveal Wessex, and Mr. Blackmore the New 
Forest and the West Country ; Mr. Baring Gould has made ug 
know the fenlands, where lived and died his Mehalah, as well ag 
we know the desolate region of the Thames estuary through 
“Great Expectations,” or the bleak moorlands of Yorkshire 
through “ Wuthering Heights”; Ireland is real and near to us 
owing to the author of “‘Grania” and “ Hurrish,” and to other 
able romancists ; and even the little kingdom of the Manxmen is no 
longer a terra incognita, having been, in a literary sense. taken 
possession of by Mr. Hall Caine who, moreover, has been as 
loyal to his Cumberland dales and fells as our foremost. sea- 
novelist to the endless charm of the Channel, or as the late 
Richard Jefferies to the wealds and downs of the southern 
counties, Still, though a Scot or an Irishman may differ from 
an Englishman as radically as a Frenchman from a German, and 
a Cornishman be unlike either, as a Basque is unlike Gaul or 
Teuton, the range of racial type in one country, as well as the 
range of scenic background, of human environment generally, 
is not so wide as in America. If a foreigner from some remote 
place were to affirm his absolute ignorance of American life, 
imagine his confusion were he then to obtain from a library the 
newest and best American stories, in order to gain a clear idea 
of this new people. Mr. Richard Harding Davis would enlighten 
him on some civic problems; he would become perplexed in 
going along Main-travell’d Roads with Mr. Hamlin Garland; 
he would ponder Mr. Thomas Janvier’s studies of artistic life 
in New York, and of social eccentricities in Philadelphia; he 
would think he had discovered a trustworthy guide in Mr. 
Howells till he found that Boston could be dull, and he might 
shift his quarters to another realistic camp and abide awhile 
with Miss Wilkins. If he went to stay in New York he might 
think he had found an unbiassed cicerone in Mr. Edgar Faw- 
cett, till Mr. Edgar Saltus assured him that the other Edgar 
knew nothing of the shady side of Manhattan, and even till Mr. 
Julian Hawthorne (and Inspector Byrnes) pooh-poohed the claims 
of either. If he were to go south he would find the America 
of John Habberton or Octave Thanet to be altogether different 
from the America of Miss Wilkins or Mr. Howells, and if he 
were to pass over to the “Great Smoky” and learn from Miss 
Murfree, he would find that Tennessee is about as representative 
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of America as the republic of San Marino of the kingdom of 
Italy. Perhaps by this time he would fall back upon popular 
favourites, and after a course of Mr. Roe and General Lew 
Wallace go forth to the wilds rejoicingly ; but he would discover 
that, down south, more people knew the most insignificant 
writings of Captain Charles King than even the names of the 
northern celebrities. If he perceived little resemblance between 
the Americans of New England and those of whom the ablest 
depicture is to be found in a recent charming and noteworthy 
book, “Colonel Carter of Cartersville,” he would discern as 
little between the calm Vermontese of Arthur Sherburne Hardy 
and the Texans of Captain King; and radically different from 
either the Floridans, Tennesseans, and so forth, of the writers 
already named, to say nothing of the Westerners of Bret Harte 
are the South Californians of Gertrude Atherton. If there is 
wide diversity now what will it be half-a-century, even a decade 
or so, hence, when the foreign element will have still more widely 
and more deeply permeated the living body of the nation ? 

In America, as in France, and perhaps equally though 
less obviously in England, there is at present a strong 
ferment of literary curiosity. Even among writers who are 
in their maturity there may be noted some who are turning 
aside from their own conventions, occasionally successfully ; and 
everywhere les jeunes are eagerly alert to discover something 
new to reveal to the reading world, above all some new and 
vigorous way of saying what they have to say. True, “la jewne 
France” does what even young America cannot venture to do. 
Books like J. K. Huysmans’ “ La-Bas” or “ 4 Rebowrs” do not 
suit the fiction tasters who still decide the literary wares for the 
American market ; but in any case it is doubtful if four young 
American novelists, writing independently, could or would 
produce such curious and significant if unpleasing studies in 
life as have been produced by four of the most eminent expo- 
nents of Young France,—the “ Tous Quatre” of M. Paul Mar- 
gueritte, the ‘ Immolation” of M. G. H. Rosny, the “ Charlot 
s’ Amuse” of M. Paul Bonnetain, and “Le Jardin de Bérénice” of 
M. Maurice Barrts. But every nowand again a novelist of the 
standing of Mr. Edgar Faweett will break away from his own 
conventions, and give us a strange romance like “Douglas 
Duane,” or a still stranger psychological study like “ Solarion” ; 
and even women, who, despite the common idea to the contrary, 
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are allowed less freedom of expressionin America than in France or 
England, have occasionally ventured to depict certain phases of life 
in a manner that might make their grandmothers turn in their 
graves—in books like a recent pitiless study of New York middle. 
class life, by Clara Lanza, or like Mrs. Atherton’s “ Hermia 
Suydam.” One of the cleverest of these experimenters, Mr. 
Edgar Saltus, has quite lately topped any risky performance 
of his own by an able translation of a story by Barbey D’Aure. 
villy, which even in France is looked upon as too perilously near 
the line of advisedly forbidden subjects. All these things, 
however, are merely symptomatic. A wave of a new realism is 
passing over the western mind, and though this new realism is 
apprehended in a score of different ways and misapprehended 
even more widely, it is already recognisable both as a compulsive 
and an impulsive force. Naturally, this mental curiosity, alert- 
ness, activity—call it what one will—is more evident in short 
stories than in novels; that is to say,in America, where the short 
story is as native as itis in France. The best of theconteursare Mr. 
Hamlin Garland, Mr. Richard Harding Davis, Mr. Thomas Nelson 
Page, Miss Mary Wilkins, and Mr. Thomas A. Janvier: though 
there are many others who have done delightful things and 
promise exceedingly well. A little time ago a quite flawless 
short story appeared in one of the monthlies above the signa- 
ture “ Hildegarde Hawthorne.” This young writer, who makes 
here her first appearance in the literary world, is a daughter of 
Mr. Julian Hawthorne and granddaughter of the greatest of 
American novelists; and it is notable that her strange little 
romance of life and death, confined to less than three pages, 
has not only much of the incommunicable charm of style of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s best short tales but displays alsoan almost 
startling originality of conception. It will certainly be a striking 
instance of the persistence of genius if a new and original writer 
be revealed to us in the person of the third direct bearer of so 
honoured a name. Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s own most recent 
publication, the just issued romance entitled “The Golden 
Fleece,” is not quite worthy of the author of “ Garth,” “ Archi- 
bald Malmaison,” and “ Sinfire.” 

The quite short story—the “ vignette,” “etching,” or “pastel,” 
as by a rather silly fashion such brief, concise studies are often 
called—is common in America. Sometimes they are symbolical, 
sometimes merely episodical ; occasionally they give all the effect 
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that could be produced by the most skilfully detailed narrative. 
I have no particularly striking examples at hand as I write, but 
here are two, published within the last few weeks, which are 
fairly representative both of the strength and weakness of the 
literary “ etching.” The first has the fault of so many of its 
kind; the appearance of being literally a study, or even mere 
dexterously-worded forecast, of a projected story, drama, or 
poem. 


A MASS FOR THE DEAD. 


By Joun JAMES MEEHAN, 


Morning twilight over Mount Royal, one hundred and fifty 
years ago. The old St. Lawrence sweeping by. Far in the 
east, a few points of light are beginning to frame again that 
picture that entranced the soul of Cartier on a September morn 
in 1535. It is the hour of morning mass. A score of French 
and friendly Indians are passing into the tower on the hill, to 
join a score already within the rude church. A dusky Indian 
priest is chanting the service in a monotone. 

“ Dies ire, dies illa!” A short pause. 

* Solvet seclum in favilld !” 

The priest starts; the second line was not uttered by him! 
He walks towards the curtain of skins, at the side of the altar. 
He steps behind it. The audience hears a few muttered sounds. 
Three or four minutes pass. The curtain sways; the candles 
flicker. The priest resumes, but almost inaudibly. The dim 
torches flame above the kneeling worshippers. Heads are beut 
in reverent attitude; all heads but one. This one is a woman's. 
She moves quickly in the upper gallery. She climbs the highest 
stair in the darkest corner. She leans on the rail, directly above 
the priest. She gazes downward with feverish interest. 

“ Et ne nos inducas in tentatione!” come in a whisper from 
below. The acolyte makes no response. His eyes are fixed on 
the space above. The suspense is painful. The priest moves 
uneasily. He starts to speak, but the sound is lost in the thrum 
of a bowstring. The words end in a low gurgle as he falls 
backwards with an arrow sticking in his breast. 

“ Allondée !” cries the acolyte, pointing to the gallery. 

“Murder!” shout the others. 

“Sacrilege!” answers Allondée. “It is no priest. I have 
killed a traitor. The murder was done behind the curtain !” 
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And thus it was. A half-civilised Huron courier had stolen, 
even to the altar, to spy upon his enemies. The true priest was 
found beyond the curtain of skins. He had been struck with a 
blunt weapon, and stripped of his vestments. The bone handle 
of a knife stood out, straight from his heart. 


The next is more artistically complete. There is quaint 
humour as well as skill in this succinct suggestion of Trans- 
migration in New England, by Lillian L. Price. 


A REINCARNATION. 


Two heads bobbing over long gray socks by the fireside. 

“ Yes—John was plum peculiar. ‘I'll come back an’ sojourn 
with you,’ says he th’ day afore he died. ‘ An’ like enough I'll 
be a yaller dog,’ says he. ‘ ’T'will be jes’ my luck !’” 

Neighbour Martin rolls up her sock and dons her sunbonnet. 
“ T’low your John entertained heathen views,” she says, and then 
hurries down the path, and cross-lots towards home. 

Standing at the door the old lady watches her visitor’s going, 
and turning, gazes reflectively towards the asparagus bed. The 
feathery branches wave mysteriously. 

“ Suthin’s in there!” The muzzle of a yellow dog appears and 
after it its lank body. Slowly he crept up to her. 

“Well, I never! Where ’d you come from? Shoo! Go 
’way!” But the dog is at her feet, and something in the dark 
appealing eyes holds her spell-bound. A chill seizes her. She 
breathes fast; then rallying, grasps a broom. 

“Git outen th’ yard.” The dog crouches and licks her shoe. 
“ He said how he might come back a pore yaller dog!” 

The broom drops weakly. ‘ John Bascom, ef so be your spirit 
is come back to me a grovellin’ in this beast, as ye said, gimme 
a sign!” Two shaggy paws leap upon her shoulders, and there 
is a warm dog’s tongue on her cheek. 

“Git down!” she cries, shuddering. “Go ’way, an’ let me 
git used to the notion!” And she gropes her way into the 
house and flings herself beside John’s vacant chair. The rickety 
wall-clock ticks another half-hour away. Long gray shadows 
steal across the room. The silent old woman kneels in the 
twilight. The door opens, and across the floor creeps the yellow 
dog, whining piteously, and nestling at her feet. 

“ Well, John,” she says, “ef so be it is you, why stay, an’ I'll 
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try to git used to you! You was allus a terrible hand fer havin’ 
your own way!” 

Her fingers caress the dog’s head. 

A queer twinkle lights her face, “ Now, it’s my turn to hev’ 
th’ lead,” she says quaintly. “ Git under the stove an’ stay there, 
John Bascom !” 

Among recent short stories of exceptional excellence, by Jan- 
vier, Richard Harding Davis, Hamlin Garland, Ward, Jonathan 
Sturges, Miss Mary Wilkins (who has also begun a promising 
serial romance, “ Jane Field,” in Harper’s), Mrs. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, and others, note should not be omitted of a masterly 
little study by Mr. Henry James, in the May number of 
The Atlantic Monthly. In delicacy of touch and subtlety 
of insight, “The Private Life” is worthy of the writer 
of “The Author of Beltraffio,” “The Lesson of the Master,” 
and “The Madonna of the Future.” The most delicate 
stylist (this questionable word somehow seems apt in its 
present connection), of America can also concurrently be com- 
pared with the most forceful of his younger compatriots, for 
though Mr. Garland’s writings are almost unknown in this 
country—and I doubt if even his one book, “ Main-Travelled 
Roads,” has had any English sale—he has a story this month 
in a magazine that circulates here as well as in the States. 
True, his “ At the Brewery,” in the May number of The Cos- 
mopolitan, is not one of his most noteworthy tales, but it is cha- 
racteristic ; and certainly the contrast between it and Mr. 
James’s “ Private Life” is suggestive. Fortunate it is that 
there are so many mansions in the House of Literature. 

Among recent American books of fiction, the most notable are 
three very different works. Mr. W. D. Howells has gone some- 
what deeper than his wont into what may be called common- 
place tragedy, and his “ Mercy” is even suggestive of a change 
in his attitude. In point of style, the book is not an improve- 
ment upon its predecessors, for Mr. Howells is becoming more 
“documentary” than ever; yet there are passages in it that 
recal the charming workman of “ The Rise of Silas Lapham,” 
and “The Hazard of New Fortunes.” But a really remarkable 
work comes to us from the able author of “ The Prophet of the 
Great Smoky Mountain.” In some respects “ Charles Egbert 
Craddock’s” new book is the best thing Miss Murfree has done; 
certainly, in one respect, as a colourist, the writer of “In the 
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Stranger People’s Country,” has no rival, unless it be the author 
of “The Return of the Native,” and “The Woodlanders.” To 
adopt an art-phrase, it is one of the most Rembrandtesque of 
recent works of fiction, and glows with colour, with intense 
lights and shadows. The author is fond of swift, incisive, im. 
pressionistic descriptions, and is, as a rule, singularly fortunate, 
whether she depict some glimpse of scenic or other background to 
the tragi-vomedy of life, or some man or woman arrested for us, 
as it were, at some quintessential moment when he or she can 
be made as real to us as though we were face to face with either 
in the flesh. There is no stronger work being done in America, 
or for that matter, in England, just now, than by Charles Egbert 
Craddock. 

The third recent volume to which I have alluded is Thomas 
Janvier’s delightful series of short stories, collectively entitled 
(from the first) “The Uncle of an Angel.” These seven tales 
have humour, delicacy, and charm of a rare kind; and show 
the hand of a master-craftsman even more than did the delight- 
ful studio-stories by “Ivory Black” (Mr. Janvier’s first nom- 
de-guerre) a few years ago. They deserve the enthusiastic 
praise which Mr. Howells recently awarded them, and together 
with the same author’s exquisite Mexican tales—published about 
a year ago under the title ‘Stories of Old New Spain”—show 
at once the extent of his range and the sureness of his touch. 
“ He is often splendid, but he’s never rare,” says in effect Mr. 
James in “ The Private Life” of a literary genius named Vawdrey; 
and it is just this peculiar, fascinating, and incommunicable 
quality which Mr. James means by “ rare,’’ that is so evident 
in the fresh and artistic work of the author of “ The Uncle of an 
Angel.” Of still more recent volumes, I must specially allude 
to three which have just been published. Lovers of the conte 
should not fail to read the collection of short stories comprised 
in Mr. Richard Harding Davis’ “Van Bibber and Others.” 
Everyone who has read “ Gallegher: and other Stories” must 
remember Van Bibber, the kind-hearted, conventionally-foppish 
young “ dude,” and will be glad to meet him again in Mr. Davis’ 
new book, where he is the leading personage. As clever, if not 
quite so captivatingly genial and humourous in the best sense, 
is “ Elsket: and other Stories,” by Thomas Nelson Page, the 
young novelist whose Southern dialect stories have been 80 
popular of late years in America. As entertaining as either, and 
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with a distinctive quality of its own, is the series of nine sketches 
collectively entitled by the name of one of them, “A Day at 
Laguerre’s.” These life-like and charming studies are from the 
pen of Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, who has won so great and so 
well-deserved a success with that altogether delighttul Southern 
novel, ** Colonel Carter of Cartersville,” to which allusion has 
‘y already been made. 
; Witiram SHarp. 








THE TRUE SOCIALIST. 


Oh what is this cry that is raised through the land, 
And vengeance and anarchy breathes,— 

Will it help us in peace to walk hand in hand, 
Or deck us with war’s gory wreaths ? 


Though thousands of wrongs still remain unredressed, 
And thousands in misery lie, 

Will it help them that terror should stalk unrepressed, 
Is bloodshed the course we should try ? 


There’s a simple command was long ago given, 
So simple that men heed it not, 

It is that we first seek the Kingdom of Heaven 
When seeking to better our lot. 


Of the bundle of sticks of old it was said 
That strength in their numbers is found, 

But if each single stick is rotten and dead, 
They'll scarcely get stronger when bound. 


When each man in himself is faithful and true, 
And seeks to advance a just cause— 

Maintaining what’s right both for him and for you, 
He’ll prosper, without breaking laws. 


And the true Socialist thus true to himself, 
Not sparing his back from the rod, 
Will share with his neighbour his love and his pelf, 
And be like the image of God. C. 

















THE GRAND DUKE’S COURT. 


ADAPTED FROM THE FRENCH BY MapAME BERTRAND Borns, 


oy “)ANY years ago, when people and things were 
different, there stood one day early in May a 
\ qa) number of travellers outside the Strasburg stage- 
aa LA coach office in Paris. 
ae) It was a mixed little crowd of various ages, 
most of them looking poor and careworn, but all with a certain 
attempt at finery in their attire. They were a theatrical com- 
pany, who, with their manager, Mr. Balthazard, were ready to 
start for Germany. 

“ Let us take our seats,” he said, “and may we be successful 
at Noerishthein.” . 

A few minutes after, they were on the road all full of the 
brightest expectations. During the preceding summer Mr. 
Balthazard, a hardworking and clever theatrical manager, had 
spent a short time at Baden. One evening he strolled into the 
little theatre and found there bad actors playing to almost 
empty seats. Next to him in the stalls was a gentleman, who 
after a little time addressed him in German with some remarks 
about the acting. They agreed well in their views and soon 
were engaged in interesting conversation about the theatre in 
France. 

On leaving the theatre Balthazard met a friend who compli- 
mented him on having such a distinguished acquaintance, and 
told him that the gentleman was the reigning Grand Duke of 
Noerishthein. 

The next morning when walking in the park he met the 
‘Grand Duke, who wished him good morning. Now though not 
free from vanity, honest Balthazard thought it right to tell the 
Prince that he was a theatrical manager. “I guessed that,” 
was the reply, “and I should like to talk with you.” 
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The Grand Duke then explained to Balthazard that he in-. 
tended to build a small theatre at Carlstadt, his capital, and 
proposed to Balthazard to come over early in’ May with a com- 
pany to act there. The terms were most advantageous and 
everything was arranged to their common satisfaction. 

These were the names of the company :— 


BALTHAZARD . . . Manager, who played Old Men’s 
parts. 

FLORIVAL : : . Juvenile Lead and Tenor. 

RicoLeT . : ‘ . Comedian. 

SIMILOR . ‘ . . Low Comedian. 

ANSELME . : : . Utility. 

LEBEL. : : . Leader of the Orchestra. 

Miss Detia_. . . Juvenile Leading Lady in Comedy 
and Comic Opera. 

Miss Fouieny . ; . Walking Lady. 

Miss ALICE. ‘ . Chambermaid. 

MapaME PastourELLE . Old Women. 


They were all capable, experienced, and willing to render 
assistance in any capacity, so that their number, small as it was» 
was sufficient for anything that might be required. 

From Strasburg they travelled on, crossing the Rhine, and at 
last arrived at Krusthal, a little village on the frontier of the 
Grand Duchy of Noerishthein. They were only four miles from 
the capital, but there was no conveyance to be found for all, so 
that Balthazard started alone on a little cart to see the Grand 
Duke. 

It was getting dark when he arrived at Carlstadt, and he 
noticed that all seemed very quiet, and every shop was closed. The 
peasant-boy who was driving stopped and jumped out of the 
cart saying, “This is our Prince’s palace.” Balthazard paid 
him and walked through the gate without being disturbed by 
the sentry on guard, whvu stood star-gazing. In the hall Mr. 
Balthazard met an attendant who gravely saluted him. He passed 
on and traversed a room which was empty; in the next apart- 
ment, where there ought to have been the noblemen in attend- 
ance, and others holding positions at Court, he saw nobody. 
At last he found in a badly lighted drawing-room an old gentle- 
man dressed in black with powdered hair, who at his entrance 
rose slowly asking what he could do for him. 
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“T should like to see His Serene Highness the Grand Duke 
Leopold,” replied Balthazard. 

“ But people do not walk into the Prince’s presence in this 
manner, especially at this late hour.” 

“T am here by appointment,” said Mr. Balthazard with a 
certain amount of assurance. 

“Tn that case I will see if His Highness can receive you. 
Whom shall I announce ?” 

“The manager of the Court Theatre.” 

“ What ?” 

Balthazard repeated the message and soon after he was asked 
to goin. He found the Prince comfortably seated in an easy 
chair by a table, indulging in the national pipe. 

The manager of the Court Theatre bowed three times as if he 
was going to address an audience from the stage. He then 
waited for the Prince to speak first. 

Balthazard’s face, however, was most expressive, and the 
Prince said: ‘“ Well, yes; you have come—I remember you, and 
I remember what we arranged—at a very unlucky moment, my 
dear sir,” 


“TI beg your pardon if I have come at an inconvenient time,” 
said Balthazard with another bow. 
“The time has nothing to do with it,” said the Prince ex- 


” 


citedly. ‘“ Why did you not write ? 

“T was wrong.” 

“ More than you are aware of, for it would have. saved you a 
useless journey.” 

“Surely,” cried Balthazard in terror, “ your Highness has 
not changed his mind f” 

“Oh no. I should be delighted to have a French Theatre 
here, only things have changed since last year. Come and see,” 
said the Prince rising. 

He led Balthazard to the window and opened it. “I told 
you that I was having a splendid theatre built in my capital.” 

** Yes.” 

“ Well, look there. It would have been on that empty space, 
I had to give it up for want of the money. I do not possess a 
fraction, all is gone. I have no theatre and no means to pay 
you and your company. You look bewildered. Follow my 
example and take this misfortune as a true philosopher. Sit 
down, take a pipe, fill a glass for yourself.” 
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They sat down and the Prince continued, “I never troubled 
myself about money matters, and when I saw you I quite 
thought my affairs were in a satisfactory condition. It was only 
in January that the deficit was declared. Last summer was a 
bad season, and the taxes were not all paid. Owing to the 
discontent of the officers of my household, I inquired for the first 
time into the state of my finances, and had proper accounts 
rendered to me. I learned that ever since I began to reign I 
had spent more than my income. At my succession I abolished 
a great number of taxes my predecessors had levied, my income 
was less and my debts had increased every year. I have been 
advised to double the taxes, and to levy new ones, as if I should 
be mean enough to make my people suffer for my folly. I have 
brought it upon myself and must bear the consequences.” 

“You are an excellent Prince,” exclaimed Balthazard, touched 
by these noble sentiments. 

The Grand Duke Leopold smiled and said, “ No flattery, 
please! Others know it does not pay, and for this reason my 
drawing-rooms are empty. All those attached to my service, 
officers as well as other court officials, have deserted me, with the 
excuse that I could not pay them. I should be alone were it 
not fur a few faithful servants.” 

These last words were spoken with an accent of geutle sadness 
which much affected Balthazard. 

The Grand Duke continued, smiling, “ Do not pity me ; I 
am not at all sorry that I see no longer those lying faces round 
me; on the contrary, I am glad to be free from it all.” 

Balthazard congratulated him on his pluck. 

“T want more of it than you think,” said Leopold. “ All this 
would not trouble me; but, as the saying is, I foresee clouds on 
the political horizon. These courtiers, thirsting for honours 
and money, would not have left me had they not found the 
ground trembling under their feet. They are on the side of my 
enemies. I know my danger. I am on bad terms with Austria; 
Metternich is against me. One of my cousins, a colonel in the 
Austrian Army, covets my Grand Duchy. It is small, but I am 
accustomed to govern it and I should miss it. He has ventured 
to attack my indisputable rights; I have no money to pay legal 
advisers, my enemies are powerful and I am surrounded by 
traitors. You see now how impossible it is for me to retain you. 
All I can do is to give you a small sum to take your company 
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back to France. Call to-morrow morning, we shal] then settle 
this and wish each other good-bye.” 

The Prince’s misfortunes had so completely absorbed Baltha- 
zard’s attention that his own troubles had vanished from his 
mind. When he was in the street, however, he keenly felt his 
own position. What was he to do with his company who had 
come with him all this long journey fully trusting him? How 
could he explain the matter to them ? 

After a restless night he rose at daybreak and went out for a 
walk. In two hours he had seen all Carlstadt. It was an 
elegant, coquettish, lazy-looking little town, with wide straight 
streets intersecting it in every direction. There were no signs 
of industry and commerce. In such a country there was no 
hope for a theatrical company. Balthazard felt they must go 
back to France, and turned his steps in the direction of the 
palace. 

He found the Prince greatly disturbed. “I would give up 
this crown of thorns were it not that honour compels me to 
cling to it,” he said; “I would give it all up to go and live 
quietly in Paris with an income of 30,000 francs.” 

“T should think so,” cried Balthazard, whose boldest fancy 
had never gone as far as that. 

The Prince smiled; it did not require much to restore bis 
usual good humour. “I understand,” said he gaily, “ you think 
I am fastidious! Well, 30,000 francs, with independence, peace 
and enjoyment, are far preferable to any Grand Duchy in the 
world.” 

“ But surely you can realise the necessary amount. Besides 
your cousin would gladly secure to you the 30,000 francs if you 
give up to him the position he covets. May I speak candidly 
to your Highness ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Such an existence would have great charm for you, | quite 
believe that ; but tottering as it is, a throne is worth keeping. 
I must have learned that on the stage, it is probably a line 
from an old part, but it seems true. It would suit you best 
to retain your position—but pardon me, I am speaking too 
freely.” 

“Pray goon. What ought I to do?” 

“ Instead of despairing and indulging in poetical notions, 1 
should make up my mind to have a successful fight for it. The 
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circumstances are favourable. Those who would give you bad 
advice and make mischiefare gone. With your rightful claim and 
the love of your subjects you must find a way to save your posie 
tion and restore your finances.” 

“There is only one.” 

“That is sufficient.” 

“ A good match.” 

“Really I never thought of that. You are not married. 
You are safe now—some great heiress, some wealthy banker's 
daughter—”’ 

“What are you thinking of—marry beneath my rank !” 

“Oh, if you are proud.” 

“T have no prejudices myself, but what would Austria say ? 
Besides, money alone is not sufficient; I want an alliance witha 
powerful family. [ had one in view a few days ago; I hoped to 
marry the sister of my neighbour Prince Maximilian of Hanau, 
who isa great favourite at Vienna. The Princess Hedwig is 
young, beautiful, amiable, and rich. I had already taken pre- 
liminary steps in the matter, but two despatches just received 
scatter all my hopes.” 

“Well,” said Balthazard, “perhaps your Highness despairs 
too soon.” 

“Judge for yourself. [ have a rival, the Elector of Bib2rack. 
His estates are smaller than mine, but he is more firmly esta- 
blished than I am.” 

“Your Highness, [ have seen the Elector at Baden. He is 
elderly, ugly, and vulgar; while you are young, hindsome and 
elegant. The Princess Hedwig must prefer you.” 

“Her brother, who is very obstinate, will arrange her marriage 
without consulting her.” 

“You must prevent this. It is not only on the stage that 
true love often upsets arrangements of that kind. Why do you 
not go and visit the Prince at Hanau ?” 

“There is no need for that. This despatch tells me that, re- 
turning from Prussia, they will, on their way, pay me a visit. 
You see that I am lost. They will find me here alone, deserted. 
A year ago they visited Biberack where they had a grand recep- 
tion. In order to humiliate me still more, my rival will have his 
marriage arranged here. He sends me an Ambassador, Baron 
Pepinster, about a commercial treaty, but this is only a pretext. 
Oh, I would do anything to spare myself this disgrace.” 
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“ Perhaps there is a way out of the difficulty. Be energetic; 
have a new Court, and let my company act as courtiers. They 
are reliable; we may trust them. I have seen here a strong 
prison—with nobody in it, because you are so forgiving. Have 
your former courtiers all put there. They must be out of our 
way, and they richly deserve it.” 

The Prince, with all the boldness of despair, agreed to the 
proposal, and at once proceeded to distribute the necessary titles 
and offices. They were as follows :— 


BaLTHAZARD . ‘ . Prime Minister, with the title of 

(Old Men). Count Lipandorf. 

FLorIvat . , : . Aide-de-camp, Colonel of Hussars 

(Juvenile Lead). and Count of Reinsberg. 
RIGoLeT . ; ‘ . Chamberlain, and Baron of Fier- 

(Comedian), bach. 

Srm1Lor . - ; . Master of the Horse, and Baron of 

(Low Comedian). Kockemburg. 

ANSELME . , . . Lord of Grillemsell. 

(Utility). 

LEBEL. ‘ , . Court Musician, and Lord of Arpe- 

(Leader of the Orches- gaz. 

tra). 

Miss Devia—lt ; . Countess of Rosenthal, an interest- 

(Juvenile Leading Lady). ing orphan. 

Miss Fouieny . : . The widow of a General, and 

(Walking Lady). Baroness of Allenzau. 

Miss ALIcE ‘ . Daughter of the Chamberlain, 

(Chambermaid). Baron of Fierbach, a rich heiress. 
Mapame PastourtLLE . Mistress of the Robes, Chaperone 

(Old women). : of the Maids of Honour, and 

Baroness of Bichofizkops. 

The newly created dignitaries were decorated according to 
their rank. Count Balthazard of Lipandorf, Prime Minister, 
took half a dozen Orders for his share; the Aide-de-camp 
Florival, of Reinsberg, fixed five Crosses on his own noble 
breast. 

They had a successful rehearsal, superintended by the Grand 
Duke, who was very pleased with their manners and 4p- 
pearance, and even deigned to give a few directions about the 
court ceremonial. The ladies and gentlemen were all resplendent 
in their most beautiful theatrical costumes. 
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The Prince of Hanau and his sister were expected the same 
evening. Time was precious. 

By way of practice for his court the Grand Duke accorded an 
audience to the Ambassador of Biberack, who had asked and 
received permission to present his wife at the same time. 

When the diplomat appeared the new courtiers, not yet over 
familiar with strict etiquette, could hardly keep their counten- 
ance. The Baron, about fifty years old, was so tall, thin and 
peculiar looking, that in his court suit he seemed a perfect cari- 
cature. The Baroness was a pretty little woman of twenty-five, 
very lively, and rather over-dressed. The Ambassador led his 
wife by the hand, and the two pretentious figures, advancing 
with mincing little steps, produced an effect impossible to describe. 
Asevere look from Balthazard checked the laughter that was on 
the point of bursting forth. 

Thoroughly devoted to his part as Prime Minister he immedi- 
ately understood the situation: the old and ugly Baron must be 
jealous of his lively young wife. He was right. Pepinster was 
fearfully jealous, and for this reason had brought her with him. 
After exchanging a few words on important political matters, 
Balthazard left the Ambassador and led the Aide-de-camp 
Florival to a window. There he gave him some secret instruc- 
tions. The dashing leading man twirled his moustache, ar- 
ranged his magnificent hussar dolman, approached the Baroness 
Pepinster and was soon engaged ina lively flirtation to the great 
alarm of the Baron. For excellent reasons French was the only 
language spoken. “I insist on this,” said the Prince to the 
Ambassador, “ but it was a difficult matter until | made it a 
rule to fine whoever speaks one word of German. My Prime 
Minister, Count Lipandorf, alone is exempt, and may sometimes 
forget my command and speak his mother tongue.” 

Balthazard, who for years had managed a theatre in Alsace, 
had learned there tospeak German withamost abominable accent. 

In the meantime Baron Pepinster felt most uncomfortable, 
While his wife was talking in a low voice with the young and 
handsome Aide-de-camp, the pitiless Prime Minister had hold of 
his arm explaining his views of the famous commercial treaty. 
At dinner the Aide-de-camp sat next to the Baroness and Floriva} 
was again full of attention. The Baron could not eat. 

It was late when the Prince of Hanau arrived with his sister, 
and they immediately retired to their apartments. 
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“Tf we should fail!” said the Prince to Balthazard. 

** We shall not fail,” was the reply, “ Baron Pepinster is al. 
ready jealous, and the flirtation will become so serious that he 
will have no time to think of the Elector’s interests.” 

The next morning at an early hour the strains of good music 
greeted the ears of the illustrious guests. 

After breakfast the Grand Duke proposed a walk through his 
capital and a picnic after. The day was beautiful and every- 
thing was a success. The Baroness Pepinster enthusiastically 
declared that the Court of Biberack could not be compared with 
that of Noerishthein. The Baron knew this to be almost the 
deathblow to his mission and nearly fainted. 

Princess Hedwig was very fond of everything French; she 
spoke the language well, but sought a harmless amusement in 
trying to tempt the ladies and gentlemen of the company to 
speak German. Needless to say she failed signally. 

The fair Delia did not enjoy the situation as the others did. 
Florival had been devoted to her and wished ber to become his 
wife. Now he deserted her she felt how she had loved him. 
During the picnic he had been apparently most devoted to the 
Baroness Pepinster, and she could not believe that he was only 
playing a part. 

In the evening they all met in the small drawing-room of the 
palace. After some brilliant conversation, the Court Musician 
sat down at the piano and accompanied Miss Delia, who sang 
magnificently an air of a Grand Opera. It was a real triumph. 

The Prince of Hanau had greatly admired the Countess of 
Rosenthal during the day, and being passionately fond of music 
her singing took his heart by storm. He asked for another 
song, and the lovely Countess sang a duet with the Aide-de- 
camp (and tenor) Florival of Reinsberg. Being asked to sing 
again they sang a trio, in which the Baron (and baritone) of 
Kockemberg took part. Our artists were at home there, and 
their success was complete. 

Prince Maximilian showed his emotion and the Baroness 
Pepinster, always indiscreet in speech, declared that a man with 
such a tenor voice was irresistible. Imagine the Baron’s face! 

The next day they went out hunting, and had a carpet dance 
in the evening. ‘I have been obliged to send some members 
of my Court to my strong prison Ranfrang,” said the Grand 
Duke to the Prince, “ else we should be more in number.” 
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“Indeed. Why?” 

“They were plotting against me with a cousin of mine in 
Vienna, and I let them see this did not suit me.” 

“That is right. Energy, strength of mind—I admire that ; 
and yet they said you were weakminded. How they belie us!” 
The Grand Duke gave Balthazard a look full of gratitude. 

The Prime Minister was quite at ease in his new and exalted 
position, and rather inclined to think that it was easier to 
govern aGrand Duchy than to manage a theatrical company. 
He was however not quite satisfied yet. Baron Pepinster had 
orders to consent to any conditions the Prince of Hanau might 
make, for the Elector of Biberack was greatly in love with the 
Princess Hedwig. Something bad to be done to counteract 
this, and Balthazard was giving Florival his instructions when 
Prince Maximilian met him in the gardens of the palace and 
said he wished to speak to him in private. 

“Tam at your Highness’s orders,” replied the Prime Minister 
respectfully. 

“T will go straight to the point, Count Lipandorf,” continued 
the Prince. “My late spouse was a Princess of Altenstein, I 
married her for political reasons. Having three sons I need not 
do so again and will please myself. I intend to marry the 
Countess of Rosenthal.” 

“ What, Delia ?” 

“The Lady Delia, Countess of Rosenthal,” said the Prince 
haughtily, “I know all.” 

“What does your Highness know ?” 

“T know who she is.” 

“ Oh gre 

“Tt was a great secret.” 

“How did your Highness come to learn it ?” 

“Grand Duke told me.” 

“I might have guessed that.” 

“Tt was nobody else. He seemed embarrassed when I in- 
quired about the Countess’s relations. Then it seemed strange 
that the young lady with her rank and beauty should be alone 
at this Court, and I began to feel horrible suspicions, but the 
Grand Duke explained all.” 

“And what does your Highness decide to do?” 

“T shall marry her.” 

“Marry her! Your Highness is joking.” 
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* Count Lipandorf, I never joke. If she is a daughter of the 
Grand Duke’s father through a morganatic marriage, what does 
that matter as long as she is of noble race and has princely 
blood in her veins? If she marries me Prince Leopold shall 
marry my sister, otherwise not. Please arrange everything. I 
will write to her and ask her to bring me her answer in the 
summer-house in the park. You see, I am quite romantic, 
Now go.” 

A quarter of an hour after the Grand Duke, Balthazard, and 
Miss Delia were together. What was to be done? The Prince 
of Hanau was obstinate. To say that he had been deceived 
would make him anenemy for ever. On the other side—though 
Delia was a lady and an artist, to let him marry an actress was 
a serious thing, and should the truth ever be discovered, it 
would rouse all the Crowned Heads of Germany against the 
Grand Duke of Noerishthein. 

Prince Leopold at last proposed to adopt Delia, and to recog. 
nise her as his sister. 

The young actress gratefully accepted. A crown might tempt 
anyone, and was not Florival faithless ? 

Balthazard did not like it. “ All would have been well,” he 
said: “Florival was going to elope this evening with the 
Baroness Pepinster, and this would have driven the Baron 
away.” 

“That was going rather far,” said Delia sharply. 

“We do not want such a scandal,” added the Prince. 

Waiting for the appointed hour Delia walked up and down in 
the gardens, full of emotion, lost in thoughts. She saw 
Florival, who was equally moved, and her heart ached, notwith- 
standing her prospective grandeur. With a forced smile she 
said: “A pleasant journey, Count Reinsberg.” 

“T wish you the same,” was the reply, “ you will soon go to 
Hanau.” ° 

“Yes, as you say, very soon.” 

** So you confess it ?” 

“Confess what? Must not a wife follow her husband, a 
Princess reign in her country ?” 

“ A Princess, a wife, surely you do not expect that ?” 

Delia replied to this insulting insinuation by a cold and full 
explanation. There was then a touching scene: the old love was 
not extinct. 
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“You shall see whether I love you,” said Florival. “I see 
Baron Pepinster. I shall take him into the summer-house ; there 
is a little closet where you can hide and hear everything.” 

Delia followed the suggestion and thus heard the conversation. 

“What do you wish, Colonel ?” 

“T wish to speak to you, Baron.” 

“Please be quick; [am ina hurry; I am expected else 
where.” 

“So am I,” and Florival coolly explained to the Baron that 
as there was a flaw in his marriage contract, it could easily be 
annulled and that he would, in that case, have to return the 
Iady’s enormous fortune. “This letter will prove to you that 
she is willing to go with me this very evening,” said Florival, 
“and to be legally married to me afterwards. Unless you agree 
to my terms this will happen.” 

The Baron fell on a chair overcome with fright and murmured: 
“ Proceed.” 

“ My terms are these,” continued Florival, “ you shall sign the 
commercial treaty as it has been drawn up by Count Lipandorf ; 
and you shall write here at this table a letter to Prince Maxi- 
milian to say that in the Elector’s name you decline the honour 
of the proposed alliance.” 

“Colonel, my instructions !” 

“You have the choice: to be a good Ambassador and lose 
your wife, or to bea bad one and in my place elope with the 
Lady in the carriage where she is now waiting for me.” 

The Baron expostulated in vain, but preferring his wife and 
her fortune to his master’s interests, he wrote the desired letter, 

“Promise me this,” said Florival, “‘ Be kind to the Baroness. 
Remember she can set herself free.” 

“ You need not fear,” groaned the Baron. “She will expect 
me to apologise.” 

He departed. 

Delia appeared and held out her hand to Florival: “I am 
satisfied.” 

“T do not think the Baroness will be.” 

“Here comes the Prince, you must enter the closet now and 
listen.” 

The Prince entered: “I come to hear my sentence,” he said. 

Delia blushed, looked embarrassed, and said with tears: “ I 
cannot accept the honour, your Highness. Oh, be good, be 
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generous, plead for me with my brother. Three months since I 
was united by a secret marriage to Count Reinsberg. I dare not 
tell the Grand Duke.” 

“ Heavens!” cried Maximilian, throwing himself down on the 
chair where Baron Pepinster had sat before him. As soon as 
he recovered, the Prince rose and feebly said: “ Very well, 
Madam, I will do so.” Then he left the summer-house. 

After reading Baron Pepinster’s letter the Prince seriously 
considered the state of affairs. Pepinster had insulted him. If 
the Countess did not marry him it was not the Grand Duke’s 
fault. The Princess Hedwig liked him, his Court was pleasant 
and he himself was a sovereign full of energy, clever, kind and 
with excellent advisers. 

The wedding took place three days after. 

The Grand Duke’s wishes were fulfilled. He gave the actors 
abundant proofs of his gratitude at their departure, which was 
accounted for to the Grand Duchess by Missions, Embassies 
and disgraces. The old Courtiers were pardoned. Their loyalty 
was henceforth assured. 











THE SOUL OF LILITH. 


By Miss Marre Core.ut. 


(3 Vols. Richard Bentley and Sons.) 


J NOVEL which, in a very few weeks after its 

4% publication, is advertised by the Publishers in 

Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen as being in 

its fourth edition in three-volume form, can at 

least claim to have hit the taste of a large por- 

tion of the fiction-reading public. On this ground, if upon no 

other, Miss Corelli’s last book has a fair title to be considered 

one of the most notable novels of the past month. This success 

has been attained, it is said, in spite of rough treatment by the 

critics, whose notices have not been read by the present writer. 

He has, however, seen a good many paragraphs in various 

journals describing, with much insistence, the anxiety displayed 

by the Queen to read this book, and the pleasure Her Majesty 
has derived from doing so. 

How do they get about, those paragraphs, which crop up in 
all sorts of unlikely places, giving all sorts of information about 
the comings aud goings, the actions and intentions of some 
writers? No theory of spontaneous generation can be enter- 
tained fora moment. It is unlikely that the most successful 
writer can have a paragraphist attached to his household to act 
the part played by the herald in a tourney. Miss Corelli her- 
self would appear to feel little gratitude to the press, which she 
accuses in the book under notice, of gross unfairness to literary 
women. A successful novelist, who is one of the female characters 
in “The Soul of Lilith,” protests against “ the pitiless storm that 
assails literary work known to emanate from a woman’s brain,” 
and is only comforted when the hero assures her that “an in- 
tellectual woman sets a barrier between herself and the beasts. 
They imust detest you in self-defence; most of your adverse 
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critics are the poorly-paid hacks of the daily journals, who envy 
you your house, your horses, your good fortune, and your popu- 
larity with the public.” Such opinions show that Miss Corelli 
cannot think that she owes any of her own popularity to the 
** puffing” of the press she so heartily despises. 

It may be, however, that if Miss Corelli is badly treated by 
“the poorly-paid hacks,” she is admired by injudicious friends 
who, entirely against her own wishes, endeavour to “ quarter on 
the enemy,” so to speak, by getting inserted in these very daily 
journals many paragraphs about the interest the Royal Family of 
England take in her last book, the advantageous terms she has 
made with her publishers, the handsome revenue she derives 
from the large sale of her works, and all the other varieties of 
“the puff preliminary.” This seems the most tenable theory, 
and an incident of which we have direct knowledge goes to 
supportit. Some time since there arrived at theoffice of the Nove. 
REvIEw, a manuscript entitled “ A few notes on a Celebrated 
Novelist,” giving various information about Miss Corelli. This 
was sent back to the name and address given as thatof the 
writer, who, however, seems to have been one of those who “ do 
good by stealth and blush tofind it fame,” for the manuscript was 
returned through the post as having been unclaimed at the 
address given. 

Its return, however, relieves the present writer of a difficulty. 
He (and he trusts Miss Corelli will forgive him the crime im- 
plied in this admission of his sex, on the ground that in this 
matter he is the victim of circumstances over which he had no 
control) is innocent of any knowledge of the author of “ The 
Soul of Lilith” other than that which can be obtained by read- 
ng some of her earlier books. Now in these days there is an 

nsatiable desire for personal details about any one who is 
before the public—a desire which appears in its most generous 
manifestation as hero-worship and, in its meanest, leads people 
to read the society papers and to visit the Chamber of Horrors. 
That the lower forms of this desire are wholly detestable is no 
reason why its higher forms should not be gratified. Any 
invasion of the private life of notable persons is undesirable, 
but men or women who seek the suffrages of the public as poli- 
ticians or writers, have themselves, and not that public, to 
blame, when people want to know all about their political or 
literary development, and when the demand for such informa- 
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tion is supplied by the omniscient press. The Novet Review 
is glad to tell the novel-reading public all that can fairly be 
told about the men and women who cater for their amusement 
and instruction, and in the particular case in hand it is possible 
that our readers may like to know something about Miss Marie 
Corelli. It is perhaps best, therefore, to give here, just as they 
were sent in by the retiring informant above-mentioned :— 


A Few Nores on a CELEBRATED NOVELIST. 


“Miss Marie Corelli, the author of that extraordinary book, 
‘A Romance of Two Worlds,’ and the still more remarkable 
‘Ardath; The Story of a Dead Self,’ of which the Spectator 
justly observed that it had beaten Beckford’s ‘ Vathek,’ is the 
most unapproachable of living novelists. Not from any lack of 
geniality, but simply from her unalterable resolution not to be 
‘interviewed.’ She occupies the almost unique position of being 
a pretty woman who has never been ‘ photographed ;’ because 
she dislikes the idea of her ‘counterfeit presentment’ being sold 
in the shops for a shilling. She has gained her wide popularity 
without a single ‘boom,’ having no advantages in the way of 
friends or personal connections on the press. The sales of her 
books are enormously on the increase, and from her royalties 
alone she has a handsome annualincome. She has a large daily 
batch of letters from all parts of the world, and among her cor- 
respondents she counts the Queen of Italy, Lord Tennyson, Mr. 
Gladstone, Theodore Watts, Ouida, Rider Haggard, and hosts of 
other well-known and distinguished people who hold her in 
the greatest esteem and regard. There is not the slightest 
doubt that she is an extremely pretty aud fascinating person, 
and her sympathetic interest in, and ready practical aid ex- 
tended to the struggling and unfortunate in her own and other 
artistic professions, is a notable feature of her lovable charac- 
ter. She is the very woman who ought to form a ‘salon’ after 
the old French methods, for she is the most perfect hostess 
imaginable. Never at a loss, always realy with some graceful 
word that puts the awkward at their ease, and charms the most 
indifferent, her manner is truly the ‘essence of high courtesy.’ 
When I first saw her, a slight petite figure, arrayed in a lovely 
tea-gown of vieux-rose velvet, a diamond comb catching up the 
luxuriant mass of her fair hair, and noted her joyous child-like 
smile, her radiant eyes, her whole aspect, so unfagged, so riante, 
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so altogether wn-literary, I had much ado to convince myself 
that she was really the author of the complex and wonderful 
‘Ardath.’ T. P. O'Connor calls her ‘ Dresden China,’ an epithet 
which exactly suits her blonde tresses and dazzling complexion, 
and that ‘ Dresden China’ actually wrote that terrible absinthe 
story ‘ Wormwood,’ does seem a curious anomaly. She is the 
darling of her home, the idol of her friends; and the wags of 
publishing-houses call her ‘ Bentley’s Favourite,’ which it would 
seem she is, personally, as well as from a business-point of view, 
It is rumoured that she is to be ‘ sent for’ to Windsor, the Queen 
being much fascinated by the originality and poetic beauty of 
her writings, One would be curious to know what Her Majesty 
will think of the bewitching little woman herself, who has been 
capable of holding her own in an argument with Mr. Gladstone, 
and even causing that ‘Grand Old Man’ to resign on one occa- 
sion a discussion in the House where he was expected, for the 
sake of an afternoon in her company. In her own home she 
receives lords, dukes, and commoners with equal ease and grace; 
in fact, no one is more a favourite with the ‘ Upper Ten’ than the 
pretty Marie, whose social charm consists in complete unselfish. 
ness and rare tact. She can never be persuaded to talk of her- 
self or her works, but she will talk of others with enthusiasm 
and generosity: her praise is delicious, because so ungrudging. 
Add to all this that she is one of the wealthiest among the 
members of the literary profession, and can command higher 
terms for her books than anyone at present to the front, that 
she never works unless it pleases her, and even then, takes her 
own time about it, and certainly never ‘ grinds’ at anything, and 
we shall have obtained a glimpse as ‘ through a glass darkly’ at 
one of the most eminent, charming, and brilliant women of the 
time.” 
ONLOOKER. 


We have nothing to add to the above account (for the accuracy 
of which we, of course, cannot vouch), and proceed to a considera- 
tion of the novel itself. 

In an introductory note the author disclaims the title of 
“novel” for her work. It is, she says, “ simply the account of a 
strange and daring experiment once actually attempted, and is 
offered to those who are interested in the unseen ‘ possibilities’ 
of the hereafter, merely for what it is—a single episode in the 
life of a man who voluntarily sacrificed his whole worldly career 
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in a supreme effort to prove the apparently unprovable.” The 
hero of this experiment is named El-Rami, a gentleman with a 
skin dark as a mulatto’s, a black moustache, and perfectly white 
hair, but more remarkable still, for a pair of eyes which enable 
him to exercise extraordinary powers. He is introduced to 
us at a performance of “ Hamlet,” where he looks full at an 
American heiress, who has been much struck by his appearance. 
“With an instinctive movement she recoiled, and her own eyes 
fell. Never in all her giddy, thoughtless little life had she seen 
such fiery night-black brilliant orbs.” Merciful as he is strong, 
El-Rami removes his “ piercing gaze,” and informs one Sir Frede- 
rick Vaughan, a fair, dissipated-looking young fellow who speaks 
to him, that tue girl’s name is Idina Chester, that Vaughan 
will be introduced to her that evening and engaged to her in a 
fortnight ; and the prophecy is immediately verified. This cheap 
piece of supernatural dexterity is explained by El-Rami on his 
way home, in the first of some dozens of soliloquies in which he 
indulges, as merely a calculation founded on his knowledge of 
the persons concerned. El-Rimi knows that Vaughan is in 
debt, and open to any offer from an heiress, that his cousin, 
Lord Melthorpe, is tired of paying his debts, and determined to 
marry him off to Miss Chester, and that “ the little Chester 
girl” has her heart set on an English title, even though it be 
only that of a baronet. The reader is thus led to hope that 
El-Rimi is nv ordinary thought-reading quack, but is merely 
gifted with a purely natural but highly-cultivated faculty for 
putting two and two together, like the heroes of Edgar Allan Poe 
and his imitators. 

These hopes are quickly dashed. Before he had got further 
than Apsley House on his homeward way a man snatched his 
watch and at once “ uttered a loud ery, and remained inert and 
motionless.” El-Rami, “ coldly smiling,” takes the watch back 
and informs the thief that he (El-Rami) is a “ human torpedo,” 
and, again soliloquising vaguely on the constitution of things, 
wends his way to “an unpretentious little house in a small, 
quiet, unfashionable square off Sloane Street”—and the reader 
prepares for the worst. Amid dim red lights an1 electric “ bur- 
ners,” peculiar and costly silks sparkling with iridescent gleams, 
globes, geometrical instruments, a pile of letters from princes, 
diplomats, and financiers, he goes off into another soliloquy, in 
which he declares that knowledge of the earthly future is not 
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enough; he must learn “the Great Secret.” Wanting to call 
his brother, he just concentrates his thoughts, “ his eyes dilated, 
and grew luridly brilliant as though sparks of fire burnt behind 
them,” and in a couple of minutes his beautiful young brother 
Féraz arrives in a loose white tunic and a hypnotic trance. By 
his occult powers El-Rami keeps his brother in a cataleptic state 
at will, and when the youth returns to consciousness he plays, on 
an ebony-cased pianette, the harvest-home songs of the reapers 
in “a bright and far-off star,” music that “ utters divine and 
dulcet eloquence.” And then we are introduced to Lilith. 

El-Rami-Zaranos, to give the human torpedo his full style 
and title, some six years before, in the course of a journey across 
the Syrian desert, had come upon a caravan of Arabs in dire 
distress from want and sickness. One of these, an elderly widow 
named Zaroba, he miraculously cures. Another, an orphan 
child named Lilith, he keeps in a state between life and death in 
the unpretentious house near Sloane Square, with a view to 
obtaining, through her, some knowledge about “the Great 
Secret.” He keeps her body alive, so to say, by injections of 
“a strange sparkling fluid,” with “a curiously sweet and 
pungent odour,” and recalls her soul to it by fixing his eyes 
on her “with a glance that seemed to shoot forth flame.” 
Much of the book is taken up with the conversations between the 
torpedo and his helpless victim, to which nothing but quotations 
can do justice. Thus to her El-Rami, for instance :— 


Listen, O too ecstatic and believing Spirit! We have a legend here that 
a God lives—a wise and all loving God, and He, out of His great bounty, 
invented for the torture of His creatures—HeELL! Find out this Hell, Lilith! 
Prove it! Go—bring me news of devils—and suffer, if spirits can suffer, in 
the unmitigated sufferings of others! Take my command and go hence—fiad 
out God’s Hell !—so shall we afterwards know the worth of Heaven! 


Thus adjured on this (and other occasions) the soul of Lilith 
goes on its quest, an gives the following rather vague informa- 
tion :— 


There is no such dreary blot on all God’s fair creation. In all the golden 
spaces of the farthest stars I can find no punishment, no pain, no darkness. 
can discover nothing save beauty, light, and—Love . ° ‘ ° . 

To the seven declared tones of music add seventy millions more, and let 
them ring out their sweetest cadence ; they shall make but a feeble echo of the 
music of God’s voice. From His glance flows Light—from His presence rushes 
Harmony, and at His bidding planets grow within the air like flowers. Oh, to 
see Him passing ’mid the stars! 

She broke off suddenly, and drew a long breath as of sheer delight. 


El-Rami is a little disappointed at the irrelevance of these 
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staccato messages from the Unprovable, and worries himself a 
good deal about it in more soliloquies, filling his time with 
feats of legerdemain. A clergyman drops in, and El-Rimi 
reads his thoughts, which are not of a very edifying nature, by 
placing his left fingers on the vicar’s left wrist, “ directly touch- 
ing the nerves and arteries running through the heart from the 
brain ;” but he fails to impress the vicar, who, “ with a bland 
smile,” goes off to lunch at the Criterion with a lady, “ brown- 
haired and dark-eyed, of a full, luscious beauty, mindless, but 
physically attractive,” who is the wife of the vicar’s wealthiest 
neighbour, and is naturally rather annoyed because the vicar 
has kept her waiting at the Criterion for him for ten minutes. 

Our hero has all the stock-in-trade of an Oxford Street necro- 
mancer, and does some reading in manuscripts with “ uncanny 
figures and allegorical designs.” He throws up a pinch of 
sparkling powder like diamond dust, waves “a thin steel 
rod about the size of an ordinary walking cane,” and produces 
thereby “a round large brilliant globe of prismatic tints, like an 
enormously-magnified soap-bubble.” This is done to exibit his 
magical powers to a monk from Famagousta in Cyprus, who 
retaliates by embodying before the incredulous El-Rami “ God's 
deathless messenger” and “the straight, pure brilliancy and 
limpid lustre of those unearthly orbs sent shudders” through 
El-Rami, who becomes very ill indeed after this experience. 
The monk is in fact one too many for our hero. He displays 
the most provoking composure when El-Rimi shows him some 
information which the Soulof Lilith has brought from “ the golden 
spaces of the stars” concerning “ The Inhabitants of Sirius, Their 
Laws, Customs, and Progress,” and “The World of Neptune, 
How it is composed of One Thousand Distinct Nations, united 
under one reigning Emperor, known at the present Era as 
Ustalvian the Tenth.” The monk disappears mysteriously, 
leaving a written message, “ With Lilith’s love comes Lilith’s 
freedom.” 

Unfortunately Lilith takes to saluting El-Rimi as “My 
Belovéd” on the return of her soul to her body, and this causes 
“an icy thrill to run through his veins.”’ Hence comes great 
delight to her nurse Zaroba, who has already tried to persuade 
Féraz to make love to the sleeping Lilith by saying, “with the 
air of an inspired sorceress delivering a prophecy, ‘ Féraz, you 
have manhood—prove it! Féraz, you have missed the one joy 
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of life—LOVE!—win it!” But Féraz is too much under the 
influence of his elder brother’s supernatural powers to take her 
advice, and Zaroba watches El-Rami’s scientific interest giving 
place to human passion with unholy glee. This unpleasant old 
she-Arab, like most of the characters in the book, soliloquises a 
good deal, and one of her muttered speeches is a good specimen 
of Miss Corelli’s sub-tropical or to use a famous epithet “ Turkey- 
carpet” style of writing :— 


The feverish trouble has begun—the stir in the blood—the restlessness— 
the wonder—the desire. Shall not the old gods of the world rejoice to see love 
born again of fla‘nes und tears and bitter-sweet as in the ancient days? For 
there is no love now such as there used to be—the pale Christ has killed it, and 
the red rose, aglow with colour and scent, is now but a dull weed on a tame 
shore, washed by the salt sea, but never warmed by the sun. In the days of 
old, in the nights when Astaroth was queen of the silver hours... . the 
magic of all Nature, the music of the woods and waters, the fire of the stars, 
the odours of the flowers—all these were in the dance and beat of the young 
blood, and in the touch of the soft red lips, as they met and clung together in 
kisses sweeter than honey in wine. 


In spite of the Cyprian monk’s warning, El-Rami falls a victim 
to the Cyprian Queen. He becomes thoroughly enamoured of 
the animated corpse on which he is experimenting, and “ rains 


kisses” on its hanis, and begs Lilith to prove that there is no 
death. He exclaims excitedly, “If there is another You than 
this beloved beauty of your visible form, let me behold it, and 
then—then will I repent of doubt—then will I pray for pardon.” 
Always obliging, Lilith does as she is asked, and while the body 
lies on the couch “gaunt and pinched and skeleton-like—the 
lips were drawn in and blue—an1 strange convulsions shook the 
wrinkling and sunken breast,” the soul becomes materialised in 
“ soft curves and glimmers of vapoury white, flushed with rose,” 
and two “ star-like eyes, full-orbed and splendid with a radiant 
blue as of Heaven’s own forget-me-nots.”” But El-Rami cannot 
bear the splendour of this vision. He recalls the soul to the 
body, ‘“‘ ascends to a heaven of blind delirious ecstasy,” and after 
“ devouring her loveliness with his eyes, curve by curve, line by 
line, he pressed upon her lips a long, burning, passionate kiss.” 
But Lilith cannot bear that, and after “a shuddering recoil of 
muscular agony. . . .crumbles swiftly away into hideous 
disfigurement and ashes” in spite of hypodermic injections. 
Thereupon El-Rami goes mad, a misfortune which does not 
prevent his soliloquising with as much or as little coherence as 
before. He is taken to Famagousta, on receipt of a telegram 
from the head of the order, by Feraz (who becomes Brother 
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Sebastian), and when presented with a rosebud fatuously remarks, 
“Tt is a rose from Heaven; it is the soul of Lilith.” 

The above includes the story contained in this book, and no 
one who will be at the pains to read Miss Corelli’s three volumes 
will deny that it gives a fair summary of them. Space fails us 
to relate all that El-Rami did with his “ curiously-carved crystal 
phials,” “ globules of a glittering green colour,” and the rest of 
his apparatus ; how the old woman Zaroba strays into Trafalgar 
Square, fancies she is in the desert, and dies on the Embank- 
ment at the foot of Cleopatra’s Needle ; how El-Rami exclaims in 
a semi-lucid interval, “ Lilith is not here! Not here nor there, 
: . she is everywhere,” and becomes livid; or to give the 
sketch of the experiences of Féraz in a London drawing-room 
and a London studio. Nor can we comment on the experiments 
of one Kremlin, whom El-Raimi doctors with his “ electro- 
flamma,” or vital elixir, in order that he may continue to 
investigate the effects of moonshine and starshine on a magic 
disc. But we have given the substance of the story in the 
author’s own words. The reader can now appraise for himself 
the real value of the book, and will probably with us regret the 
waste of Miss Corelli’s unmistakable powers on this kind of 
thing. The success of the book can only be accounted for by 
the fact that many subscribers to the circulating libraries are 
possessed of the taste and intelligence of the servant girls who 
form the clientéle of fortune-tellers and our latter-day witches. 
The plentiful peppering of diluted blasphemy does not prevent 
“The Soul of Lilith” from being trash, and trash of the dullest 


description. 
Puitie Herne. 











JOHNNIE DOBREE. 


By G. B. Burern. 
(Author of “ A Quaker Girl,” “ Two Tragedies,” &c., &.) 


fyiT really isn’t so bad in summer,” said Johnnie 
Dobree, as he drew back the curtains and 
peered forth into the night. “Then, one can 
sit here and write, and watch the buds swelling 
on the trees, and the sparrows chirping away 
and collecting old rags for their nests from—” 

“The passing ‘Old Clo’ men,” broke in Horace Sawtell, as 
he joined his host at the window. “And when the sparrows 
have built their nests, the cats eat the young ones before they can 
fly, and the boys stone the cats, and so the whole grand scheme 
of creation goes merrily on. I suppose it is a bounteous pro- 
vision of Nature to give the cats something to eat, but that’s 
where the injustice comes in. One can’t eat cats in their turn!” 

Johnnie made a wry face at the suggestion. ‘ No,” he said 
meditatively. ‘One must draw the line at cats, and—and 
organ-grinders.” 

“Oh, come!” the other suggested. ‘I didn’t propose to eat 
organ-grinders. Human endurance has its limits.” 

Johnnie’s window looked out into Bloomsbury Square. On this 
clear January night every twig and gaunt tree-trunk assumed a 
robe of mellow moonlight which invested its sooty bark with a 
pitying beauty and grace. It was as if some power had heard 
the prayer of the great boughs as they thrashed to fro implor- 
ing to be relieved from the barren ugliness of their lot. 

Johnnie drew a long breath. “You have only to shut your 
eyes,” he said enthusiastically, “to fancy yourself miles away 
in the country. I thought I saw an owl.” 

The other smiled. “More likely you heard one,” he said. 
“You are as bad as Ingoldsby’s Mr. Peters with his Soho- 
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logical Gardens. Why don’t you keep all that rubbish for the 
‘Weekly Gusher.’ ” 

“And this,” said Johnnie, wheeling theatrically round and 
confronting his friend, “this sardonic heap of cynical matter- 
of-fact—this man whose bosom is untouched by the beauties of 
nature as exemplified by—” 

“Cats and organ-grinders,” broke in the other. 

“Don’tinterrupt; it’s rude. I’ve lost thethread of my discourse. 
Oh yes, this six-foot heap of sardonic cynicism is the offspring 
of one of the greatest novelists of the century, and has about 
as much Imagination in him as—as—”’ 

“As ‘ Bradshaw,’” suggested the other. 

“*T thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word.’ As much 
Imagination as ‘ Bradshaw.’ Not only is he destitute of Imagi- 
nation, but he has quarrelled with the gifted author of his 
being, and ekes out a scanty subsistence by painting bad pictures. 
‘Ugh! I have spoken,’ as Fenimore Cooper’s Indians always 
wind up their faultlessly grammatical, if somewhat long-winded, 
remarks. Ugh! I have spoken. Hand me the firewater of 
the palefaces.” 

The other laughed. “There isn’t very much Fancy in me, 
although I know good fiction when I see it. But to return to 
our muttons—and some writers are very sheepish—I think 
authors, first, second, third, fourth, or fifth-rate, are the most 
morbidly vain and irritable tribe on the face of the earth. Look 
at that stuff of yours called ‘The Fate of Farina!’ The title is 
enough to sour even 4 missionary, and the contents have exactly 
the same effect on me as a bad cigar.” . 

“And this,” said Johnnie, “is the Joblike comforter and 
friend of my youth, nurtured in the Arts from his cradle, and 
to whom I dedicated my great work in a touching and beautiful 
preface. I withdraw that preface in the next edition.” 

“Then I am quite safe.” 

“Tngrate,” continued Johnnie. “‘ Ingratitude, thou marble. 
hearted fiend, more hideous when thou show’st thee in this 
child, than the sea-monster,’ which appears so regularly every 
year. I—I blush for you.” 

“ You couldn’t do it,” said the other, helping himself to what 
Johnnie had euphemistically called ‘the firewater of the pale- 


faces,’ “You couldn’t raise a blush upon that forehead of 
brass |” 
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Johnnie wheeled round ruefully. “Look here, old man, if 
any one else slated me in this remorseless way, I’d go for him 
in the ‘ Weekly Gusher.’” 

“He holds his ‘Weekly Gusher’ over me,” said Sawtell, 
addressing the mantelpiece. “He holds his twaddling 
milk-and-watery ‘organ’ over me, as if he hadn’t enough 
organs about him already. Look here, Johnnie,” suddenly 
relapsing into a more familiar strain, “if I bark at you 
it is for your good. When I saw you at Mrs. Gushington’s the 
other night, holding her pet pug on your knee, and listening 
with intense enjoyment to Miss Gushington as she sang your 
‘Lines to a hedge-sparrow,’ I nearly wept. But as I said 
before, you writers (great and small; and the smallest are the 
worst) are the most irritable and vain tribe on the face of the 
earth.” 

“Your father,” suggested Johnnie; “take him as a sample. 
He’s a man for whom I have the greatest admiration. He 
has been a revelation to me; I owe him more than I can ever 
repay.” 

“So do I,” murmured the other. ‘“ Wish I didn’t.” 

“T am assured that he is one of the most modest of men. 
How you came to quarrel with him, I can’t understand, 
except that you would quarrel with a saint.” 

The other laughed sardonically. ‘ You don’t know him as I 
do. He’s very different in reallife. I didn’t quarrel with him.” 

“T thought you did?” 

“No; he quarrelled with me. Wanted to know what I 
thought of his last book, and I—” 

“Well ?” 

—*“Told him.” 

“You didn’t talk to him as you do to me ?” 

“Yes I did,” reluctantly admitted the other. 

“T give you up,” said‘Johnnie. ‘ One would have thought 
you had read ‘Gil Blas,’ and remembered the Archbishop.” 

“T said I wasn’t a judge of fiction, but that if he really 
wanted my candid opinion, it was—drivel! I didn’t use any 
strong expression of disgust. I simply said it was drivel! 
And he—” 

“ Well?” breathlessly queried Johnnie, letting his pipe out. 

“Oh, he didn’t like it. I knew he wouldn’t, but he would 
have it. And so ‘ we two parted in silence,’ &c.” 
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. “It’s my turn to get savage,” said Johnnie. “I’ve put up 
with your cynical growlings for years, but I tell you that you 
know as much about literature as you do of painting.” 

“ All right,” said the other. “ You don’t know my sire as I 
do, and his childish vanity. I am open to bet that if you, a 
total stranger, write to him such a letter as I shall dictate, you 
will get a reply typical of the self-consciousness and vanity of 
the ordinary author, who is as greedy for praise as a pelican 
is for food—only a pelican does feed his young ones, my father 
doesn’t. He (the author, not the pelican) will swallow any 
flattery, however gross.” 

“Bosh!” said Johnnie. “I will bet you a new hat.” 

“Agreed! Now then, out with your pen, and we’ll do it at 
once. A new hat, mind, with ‘wentilater’ and initials in gold 
letters, price twenty-five shillings, to be delivered within one 
week after reply, if you get his book out of him.” 

“Get what ?” 

“His last book. You are going to write him a fulsome letter 
asking for hisnew book, and if you don’t get it I'll eat my old hat.” 

“Tf you don’t do that before you get the new one, you will 
have some time to wait,” said Johnnie. “I don’t like it.” 

“*My ducats and my daughter.’ I mean my hat.” 

“And then my fiancée might not like it.” 

“*My pound of flesh! However, if you are going to intro- 
duce such an extraneous element as that, I have nothing more 
to say. When does the wedding come off?” 

“ Next week.” 

“Now then get some scribbling paper, to give it an air of 
reality. Are you ready.” 

“ All right,” said Johnnie, thinking it was all wrong, and rue- 
fully wishing himself well out of it. ‘‘ Fire away.” - 

“That is not a classical expression, Johnnie. You authors in 
private life are like a clown without his make up. Now then. 
‘I have read—’” 

“Shall I say ‘ Dear sir,’ or ‘My dear sir ?’” 

“Say ‘Dear sir.’ ‘ My dear sir’ would imply equality, and, 
like Uriah Heep, you’ve got to be ’umble. Nowthen. ‘Ihave 
read with the greatest possible interest and admiration your 
stories as they appeared, and have lately been delighted to meet 
with them in book form. With all the diffidence (you're as diffi- 
dent as a crocodile about to swallow a native) of a young and 

8 
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struggling author (he’d let me struggle, but then I’m only his 
son), I venture to suggest to you how much pleasure it would 
afford me to possess a volume so eloquently and earnestly ex. 
pressing thoughts and opinions—thoughts and opinions—’ ” 

“T have that once.” 

«Thoughts and opinions which have long existed in a nebulous 
and chaotic condition in my own mind.’” 

“But they haven’t. I wish I had the ability even to think as 
he does.” 

“Never mind. Goon. Where were we?” 

“¢TIn my own mind.’ Heaven forgive me.” 

“Do be careful, or you'll put ‘Heaven forgive me’ into the 
letter and spoil it. ‘Ifthe volume contained your autograph it 
would be of inestimable value to me.’” 

* T hope he’ll pitch it in the fire,” groaned Johnnie. 

***Tnestimable value to me, as a personal souvenir of one for 
whom I have always entertained the highest respect and admi- 
ration.’ ”’ 

“That’s true enough.” 

“*Trusting that in any case my request, whether acceded to 
or not (Mind how you spell ‘acceded.’ Four of our leading 
novelists can’t do it!) may have shown you in some measure my 
appreciation of an author who in this age stands alone, I am’— 
Now, what are you?” 

“ A scamp. 

“*T ama scamp,’ won't do at all. Put ‘I am yours very 
earnestly.’ It sounds as if you didn’t cut your hair, or wash, 
and all that kind of thing. Now then, address it, ‘ Sidney 
Sawtell, Esq., Eastbourne,’ and I’ll post it as I go home.” 

“ Look here, Horace, I don’t think it is gentlemanly or right. 
I will give you the hat, if you will let me have the letter back.” 

* No use, my dear boy. As one of your brother ink-slingers 
eloquently observes in “ Bartlett’s Dictionary of Quotations” (I 
never met with it elsewhere), ‘ Violets plucked the sweetest 
showers can ne’er make grow again,’ which being interpreted 
means that this letter is written and shall be posted.” 

After Sawtell departed,Johnnie gazed thoughtfully into the fire. 
“T have got myself into a scrape,” he mused, “ just because I 
hadn’t the courage of my convictions. Felicia will have to be 
told. Iwill put it off until after the wedding, and then own 
up like a man.” 
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He sorrowfully went to bed. In the middle of the night, a 
thought struck him, and he sat up with staring eyes and start- 
ing hair. 

“Good Heavens!” he cried, in an agony of apprehension. 
“We are going to Eastbourne for the honeymoon! Whatever 
shall I do?” 

And there was silence deep as death, broken only by the 
ticking of the clock and the burglar-warning tread of Police- 
man X91. Johnnie Dobree went to sleep again, only to waken 
at intervals to the knowledge of the Nemesis which hung over 
him. Phantom Horace Sawtells, all wearing new hats with the 
initials outside, haunted his slumbers, and he awoke feverish 
and unrefreshed. When he went forth to his club, he couldn’t 
look people in the face. “ What is the matter with Johnnie 
Dobree ?” men asked Sawtell. “ Matter!” that worthy would 
echo in a surprised sort of way. “ Going to be married in a few 
days. Doesn’t that account for his green and yellow melan- 
choly?” They came to the conclusion that it did. Had they 
watched Horace Sawtell’s countenance, they would have detected 
agrim smile on it. “ Vanity is my amiable parent’s weakest 
point,” he would remark from behind his newspaper. “ If I can 
smite him under the fifth rib by means of this trick of mine I 
will surely do so. Johnnie is almost certain to confess all about 
it. If he doesn’t, I will take care that some one else does.” 
From which it may be inferred that Mr. Horace Sawtell was 
not a very amiable individual. 

In due time there came to Johnny Dobree avery gentlemanly 
and credulous epistle from Mr. Sawtell, in which he expressed 
his delight that his “ poor writings” had been the cause of so 
much pleasure to a fellow-worker. He forwarded the volume 
in question with his autograph, and stated the satisfaction it 
would afford him to meet so appreciative a critic and sym- 
pathiser in the flesh. It was an altogether amiable and gentle- 
manly letter, with a display of that vanity which is not 
altogether foreign to the creative temperament. 

Johnnie Dobree was so busy with his wedding preparations 
that he did not take the matter as seriously as he had hitherto 
done. Felicia occupied most of his time and attention. It was 
soul-satisfying to write luggage labels for “ Mrs. Dobree,” 
although her maid could have done them far more legibly. It 
was only when he bought a new hat for the wedding that he 
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remembered the one he had lost to Sawtell. It took all the 
resources of the shop to get the price up to twenty-five shillings, 
but this was at length accomplished and the hat sent off to 
Sawtell. That worthy professed not to have had the slightest 
uneasiness on the subject. He only proffered one word of advice 
just before the happy pair left for Eastbourne. ‘“ Look here, 
Johnnie,” he said, with as near an approach to affection as his 
usually saturnine habits permitted him to display, “ the Pater is 
an awful man to ‘ have larx’ with. If you should meet him at 
Eastbourne, don’t let it leak out that I had anything to do 
with that letter. The hungeree-e-e te-higer is not more cr-r-r- 
ruel in his wrath than my parent when he is roused.” 

“Why did you say anything about it?” groaned Johnnie. 
“You told me not to tell Felicia before we were married, and 
now I must do so. I don’t know what line she will take.” 

“Fudge, Johnnie. Assert yourself; don’t show the white 
feather.” 

“You never were married, I think,” said Johnnie, with the 
first attempt at irony he had ever displayed. “ You never were 
married, and, consequently, don’t know what you are talking 
about.” 

“Oh, very well,” said the other. 

* And you don’t know Felicia. Felicia has a conscience.” 

“ Johnnie,” said Sawtell, reproachfully, “ whatever possessed 
you to marry a girl with a conscience? You'll never be able to 
live up to it.” 

“Not if you were anywhere round,” said the despairing 
Johnnie. “I honour and respect her for it, although it is a 
trifle uncomfortable sometimes. She has a conscience which 
goes straight to the point. It won’t let itself be humbugged, 
or permit other people to be humbugged. However, here’s the 
carriage. For Heaven's sake, Horace, don’t allow those idiots 
on the stairs to throw rice down our backs. I’d rather wed 
a savage, and be married to an accompaniment of tom-tom and 
boiled missionary than submit to such pagan ceremonies.” 

Johnnie was very miserable. But Felicia came downstairs look- 
ing so shyly sweet and beautiful that his misery wore off. When 
they were alone in the carriage, he took her hand and tried to 
tell her all that she was to him, and how sweet it would be to 
live and work only for her. The future was to be a golden 
dream without acloud. People had been married before, but 
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still they were going to show the world in general all that 
marriage really meant; to fight the battle of life side by side, and 
gain fresh strength for the struggle from that inspiring contact. 
Felicia said very little. Her beautiful eyes were suffused by a 
slight moisture, and a smile trembled on her lip. She said she 
couldn’t fully realise it (she spoke of their marriage as “ it”) 
until they were on the way to Eastbourne, and even then it 
didn’t appear to be an ordinary train. Ordinary trains went on 
wheels; this seemed to be gliding through the air. The very 
voices of the porters, as they yelled out the names of the different 
stations, had a dulcet sweetness which was altogether foreign to 
their ears. They never could take such a journey again, 
Felicia declared. They must make the most of it. Johnnie, 
although he trembled with delight to hear her speak so sweetly, 
shivered when they passed Sidney Sawtell’s aspiring mansion 
on their way to the Grand Hotel at Eastbourne. The driver 
pointed it out to them wich great pride. He said they “ had a 
good many writin’ genelmun in Eastbourne. This was the 
richest of the lot, and people wos proud of him.” 

The young couple dined in solitary state at the Grand, and 
tried hard not to let the waiter see how happy they were. 
Johnnie had suggested that he should read the evening paper 
between the courses, but Felicia vetoed this suggestion. 
She said waiters were far too experienced to be deceived by any 
such transparent device, and it would be silly to rouse their 
suspicions, when, by sitting as far apart as possible and not 
speaking to one another very often, they might possibly pass 
for an old-wedded couple. “And above all things, Johnnie,” 
she said, shaking her head with a look of irresistible conviction, 
“you mustn’t orderchampagne. That would at once betray us. 
Mamma says if we have champagne we shall forget our pre- 
cautions, and be found out.” 

“ But I don’t mind being found out,” declared Johnnie. 
Felicia thereupon declared that she didn’t mind also. If the 
waiter did discern their transparent secret, he was much too dis- 
creet to betray the fact. The days flew by on wings. Johnnie 
delayed telling Felicia about that wretched letter. He hadn't 
the heart to make her unhappy. One afternoon, however, it 
was raining heavily, and he sumraoned up courage to disclose 
his secret. 

Felicia listened very gravely. When he had finished, she sat 
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for some time thinking out the situation. Then she got up and 
glided across the room to Johnnie. It was very sweet to him to 
feel her arm steal softly round his neck. She didn’t assume a 
high-minded tone and preach at him. All she said was, 
“Johnnie, you have been very foolish, and there is only one 
wa,’ out of it.” 

‘“‘ That is it, Felicia,” groaned Johnnie. ‘You don’t know what 
a donkey Iam. I felt that I was behaving very badly. The 
man must be undeceived. Wecouldn’t let him come between us.” 

‘No, dearest.”” She walked to the window, and looked out 
at the pouring rain. A few bedraggled holiday-makers passed 
wearily along with a faint pretence of enjoyment. Then a 
landau, drawn by a pair of high-stepping bays, stopped in front 
of the hotel after liberally bespattering the bystanders with 
mud,and the waiter brought in Mr. Sawtell’s card with an air 
of modest pride, and a glance at Juhnnie, which showed that he 
had gone up fifty per cent. in his (the waiter’s) estimation 
during the last two minutes. 

* Nemesis!” groaned Johnnie. ‘‘ Show Mr. Nemesis—I mean 
Sawtell—up.” 

The waiter retired, and appeared obsequiously ushering in the 
great man 

He was rather a military-looking author—an author carrying 
himself with the air of a man accustomed to receive deference, 
and to exact it. He entered, holding a copy of the “ Weekly 
Gusher,” in which the “local demon” (as the housekeeper at 
Johnnie’s office called the temporary substitute who was 
“running” the paper) had inserted a flourishing paragraph about 
the wedding and departure for Eastbourne. It had never 
occurred to Johnnie to leave instructions about this, and 
the new broom, in his anxiety to sweep clean, left not the 
slightest room for uncertainty as to Johnnie’s whereabouts. 

As Felicia came forward, she glanced meaningly at Johnnie. 
Somehow, he understood from her glance that this was his op- 
portunity if he wished to rehabilitate himself in her eyes. It 
was not until their courtly visitor rose to take his leave that 
Felicia also got up. “I think, Mr. Sawtell, my husband wishes 
to speak to you on rather a delicate subject,” she said, and, 
with an encouraging glance at Johnnie, disappeared. 

Mr. Sawtell looked surprised. “I am highly honoured,” 
he said, and then looked vaguely round. 
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“ The fact is,” bungled Johnnie, plunging into the subject, “I 
have an apology to make for writing as I did to you the other 
day.” 

“ Notat all,” said the other, looking very much relieved. “I 
myself in my younger days—in my younger days, of course— 
had a habit of doing the same thing.” 

“Yes, perhaps, but not under the same circumstances,” said 
Johnnie. 

“My dear sir, don’t say another word about it. I am de- 
lighted that you thought enough about my book to write and 
ask me for it, although this,” and he glanced round the apart- 
ment, “ doesn’t look as if you were a struggling young author.” 

“The fact is,” said Johnnie, getting hot, and speaking very 
quickly, “ my letter was a mean and dishonourable fraud, and 
the result of a bet. Every word of it, as far as regarded my 
admiration for yourself and your works, was true; but a discus- 
sion arose as to the vanity of authors in general, and the friend 
with whom I had the discussion selected you asthe victim on whom 
to experiment. I must beg leave to express my very great shame 
and regret for having written that letter.” 

Mr. Sawtell rose slowly. He was white with rage. ‘“ May I 
ask the name of that friend?” 

“T amin honour bound not to reveal it.” 

“Tcan guess, sir, I can guess,” he said, sternly. “ You have 
played a most unwarrantable and ungentlemanly trick on me. 
You have wounded me sorely in my most vulnerable point. Have 
you any excuse to make for yourself? Surely, your love fora 
brother in the literary craft should have held your hand ere you 
played so despicable a trick on a man whose desire to please led 
him into such a trap. It is not well, sir. Itis not well. It is 
a disgrace to both of us.” 

Johnnie stood with bowed head and shamed face. “I am 
prepared to undergo any expiation you may inflict,” he said, 
“ provided it will restore my self-respect.” 

The other’s eyes twinkled with malicious satisfaction. “I 
forgive you, sir, on one condition,” he said, “and on no other.” 

“T don’t even ask what it is,” said Johnnie, coming forward, 
“but agree to it at once. You can’t despise me more than I 
despise myself. I only ask that you will allow me to keep the 
book.” 

The other half-smiled. He saw that the homage was genuine, 
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and was touched, but he stalked sternly away for all that. 
When Johnnie got back to town, he found Mr. Sawtell’s revenge 
had taken a practical and lasting shape in the form of several 
years’ files of the “ Weekly Gusher” bound in black, and that 
he insisted on Johnnie displaying them for an indefinite period 
in his drawing-room. Johnnie did not like it at first, but he loyally 
fulfilled the condition when Felicia pointed out to him that they 
would look very well in an ebony bookcase given to them for a 
wedding present. But they were a great eyesore to Johnnie, 
who relinquished his property in the “ Weekly Gusher” to an 
ambitious critic, and turned his attention to more solid work. 
Then he produced a volume of essays, and dedicated them so 
charmingly to his elderly persecutor that the heart of that eccen- 
tric being was changed. He called one day on Mrs. Dobree, 
with an intimation that the objectionable bookcase might be 
consigned to oblivion. On Johnnie’s return for afternoon tea, 
he was amazed to find Johnnie Junior in animated converse 
with the elderly author. When Mr. Sawtell Senior departed 
from this world, Johnnie Junior became almost a millionaire, 
much to the chagrin of the worthy Horace, whose pictures 
kept pace with his temper and grew worse day after day. In 
his old age he was wont to point to the remains of a battered hat 
carefully ensconced under a glasscover. ‘That hat,” he would 
solemnly observe, “ is not much to look at, it is true, but it has 
cost me three thousand a year. Every year I take it out and 
jump on it—so!” and, after the manner of stage directions on 
those occasions, he is “ left jumping.” 











MR. GRANT ALLEN AND HIS WORK. 


| VEN had one not the pleasant prospect of a visit to 
one of our most popular novelists to sustain one, 
it would be worth while to bear the discomforts 
of Sir Edward Watkin’s line in order to see 

== Dorking and its surroundings numbering some of 
the most beautiful spots in all Surrey. But it is not of Dorking 
and its neighbourhood that I have to speak (although I would fain 
linger awhile on the beauties of the Nower, of Bury and Box 
Hills, and of Holmwood Common, where, in a pretty little 
cottage, Mrs. Lynn Linton has lately been staying), but of 
Mr. Grant Allen—of his work and of his house. 

“The Nook” —suggesting comfort even by its name—is perched 
up on the side of the Horsbam Road among a cluster of red- 
brick Queen Anne houses. Mr. Allen himself receives us, 
looking a trifle ill and worn after a sharp attack of laryngitis 
and congestion of the lungs, consequent upon a too-hurried 
return from the warmth and glow of the sunny Riviera to the 
cold, nipping east winds of our own unfortunate country. 

“Come, have a look round before we commence work,” he 
says; “I haven’t too many things of interest, but some of them 
you may care to see.” 

Here in the hall is a beautiful engraving of Mr. Holman 
Hunt’s picture of the “ Flight into Egypt,” a signed gift from the 
artist, side by side with an engraved Alma Tadema (“ We 
literary men cannot afford originals”), and on the drawing-room 
walls a number of very fine wood engravings by Mr. W. Biscombe 
Gardner, after Tadema, Leighton, Sant, and Brewtnall. Pots 
and pans from far Kabyle-land, the scene of “The Tents of 
Shem,” are scattered through the room, and everywhere books 
on all sorts of subjects, science of course predominating. 

“But don’t say much about the house,” says Mr. Allen,” for 
I am going to leave it this autumn for a cottage I am building 
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at Hindhead, where I kave taken two or three acres of land 
looking right down on the Punch Bowl. Every man has a right 
to the traditional three acres, but at present I don’t think 
I shall keep a cow.” 

Then we settled down for a long talk, and I got from Mr. 
Allen a lot of facts about his early life. He was born, in 1848, 
in Kingston, Canada (curiously enough, his brother scientist, 
Mr. G. J. Romanes, was born the same year in the same town), 
the second son of the Rev. J. A. Allen. His mother was before 
marriage a Miss Grant, the daughter of a scion of an old 
Jacobite family, the Grants of Blairfindie (from which Mr. Allen 
takes his second name), who, in consequence of an inter-marriage 
with the heiress of the De Longueuils, became entitled to a 
French-Canadian barony, and was long known in Old Kingston 
as Baron de Longueuil. Mr. Grant Allen, therefore, is a de- 
scendant of the Le Moynes, of whom one Le Moyne d’ Iberville 
achieved distinction as the founder of the state of Louisiana, 
while another became the Seignieur de Longueuil, who was 
governor of New France in 1725, a position his son was almost 
the last to hold before Canada passed away from the dominion 
of France. On this side Mr. Allen is also descended from the 
old English family of the Coffins, a name of frequent occurrence 
in the naval and military annals of England. Mr. Allen is, in 
fact, by descent a mixture of English, Scotch, Irish, and French 
blood, to which may perhaps be attributed his extraordinary 
versatility. 

Wild life in a wild country is perhaps the best description 
of Mr. Allen’s earlier years, for, although never very great at 
physical exercises, he was enthusiastic in his love of nature, 
rambling the country in search of wild flowers and insects, and 
returning home wet through, but happy, to a family who wisely 
encouraged rather than stopped these youthful escapades. His 
education proper began when, in his tenth year, his family 
moving to New Haven, Connecticut, he had the advantage of a 
tutor from Yale College. Then he went for a couple of years to 
Dieppe, where he gained a knowledge of the French language, 
sufficient to lead even Frenchmen to believe him to be one of 
themselves, and then to King Edward’s School, at Birmingham, 
where one of his masters was the present Dr. Abbott, late of the 
City of London School. In 1867, being then nineteen, he went 
to Merton College, Oxford, having for one of his contemporaries 
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at the same college Lord Randolph Churchill. He became 
Senior Classical Postmaster of his year (a much-coveted honour), 
and took a first-class in Moderations and a second in Greats, 
He took his Bachelor’s degree in 1871 (he has never troubled to 
take his Master’s), and, upon leaving Oxford, went to Brighton 











Mr. Grant ALLEN. 


College as Classical Lecturer. A year later he was offered and 
accepted the post of Professor of Classivs and Principal of the 
newly-established Government College at Spanish Town, Ja- 
maica, which he held for three years, 1873—1876, having to 
relinquish it on account of his health, which now for the first 
time showed signs of becoming troublesome. 
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On returning to England in 13876, Mr. Allen, having had 
enough of the scholastic profession, with its small pay and 
barren honours, took to literature, his first book being a con- 
tribution to the more abstruse philosophy entitled “ Physiological 
isthetics,” for the publication of which he himself paid, but 
which brought him no money and no fame outside the narrow 
circle of scientific men. But this book did good in more ways 
than one. The subject matter was valuable and the theories 
were new, and gained the attention and approval of Charles 
Darwin, Herbert Spencer, and others. Charles Darwin, indeed, 
was so struck with this and Mr. Allen’s later scientific contri. 
butions that he started a subscription among his scientific 
friends to present Mr. Allen with a microscope as a token of 
their affection and esteem, and now if you are ever favoured 
with the chance of visiting Mr. Allen at his own house the first 
thing he will show you is this microscope, with its appreciative 
inscription. Then came a long period of depression, for Mr. 
Allen tells me that he wrote over a hundred articles before he 
got one, with natural history for its subject, accepted in the 
Cornhill, which was then under the editorship of Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, and to which afterwards and ever since he has beena 
regular contributor, hardly missing a month, writing on popular 
science in his own inimitable way, which even the late Richard 
Jefferies was unable to excel. After his first appearance in the 
Cornhill things went more smoothly. Occasional leaders were 
written for the Daily News, and he also became a regular con- 
tributor to the Globe and St. James’s Gezette, from which journal 
he transferred his ¢ mnection to the Pull Mall, then edited by 
Mr. John Morley, writing the second sigued article which ever 
appeared in a London daily. During all this time Mr. Allen 
lived at Notting Hill, in the Bonchurch Road, making Gis 
pretty little house, as far as the interior was concerned, an oasis 
in a desert of brick and mortar. In 1879 he published a second 
scientific work, “ The Colour Sense,” and in 1883 he moved to 
Dorking. In 1883, too, he commenced writing novels (by 
producing “ Philistia,”) which branch of literature he has 
evidently found least badly paid, as he has stuck to it ever since, 
turning out novel after novel with machine-like regularity, and 
at a pace which the casual observer might imagine would 
militate against their quality, but which the critic will tell you 
has not in the least interfered with the general level of artistic 
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excellence which he has kept up from first to last, for if he has 
never reached very high he has never descended very low, as 
have most of our modern novelists. Not that Mr. Allen ever 
pretends that he puts his best work into his novels—he is like 
Mr. Thomas Hardy, one of those novelists who is for ever chafing 
under the restraint which Mrs. Grundy, Mr. Pecksniff, and the 
“young person of fifteen” place upon all those who make their 
living by fiction. Mr. Allen, too, has always declared that he 
prefers science to novel-writing, and he has in his head a 
complete system of philosophy, which one hopes he will at no 
very future date give to the world, although often at present he 
mournfully declares that he has a family to keep, and that phi- 
losophy does not pay like fiction. 

Then I commenced asking Mr. Allen a number of questions 
about his work and his opinions upon fiction. Here they are, with 
his answers : 

“ How did you first drift from schoolmastering to journalism 
and authorship ?” 

“By pure accident. I happened to be thrown out of work by 
the abolition of a Government college in Jamaica to which I was 
attached, and I took tu literature merely as a stop-gap. I 
happened to succeed in it sufficiently to make a livelihood, and 
so I drifted away into journalism almost without knowing it.” 

“But what, then, Mr. Allen, made you, successful in science 
and scientific journalism, take to fiction ?” 

“ Accident also. I happened to write one or two serious articles 
which, as a mere matter of convenience, I threw into narrative 
form. They were more successful taan many other things I had 
written, and by Mr. Chatto’s advice (Mr. Chatto, of Chatto and 
Windus, you know) I began writing sbort stories. Afterwards 
I tried my hand at a novel, and finding it pay better than science 
have gradually dropped more and more into fiction. I collected 
my short tales in a volume of ‘ Strange Stories,’ which was well 
received, and very successful from my point of view.” 

“Have you any preference for any one of your novels, Mr. 
Allen ?” 

“Yes; my first three-volume work, ‘ Philistia,’ embodies to a 
great extent my own ideals of life and conduct. It is a novel 
with a consistent Socialist for its hero, and I regard it to a 
great extent as a religious work. At any rate, I tried to put 
my religion into it. After that I like ‘ For Maimie’s Sake’ best. 
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I think the first half of it the most successful work I have done 
in fiction. The last half was to a great extent sacrificed to the 
real or supposed necessities of a sensational story.” 

“In planning your stories, Mr. Allen, do you first make up 
your plot and then invent your characters, or vice versé? And 
are your characters ever real ?”’ 

“Oh, I make up my plot first always, sometimes getting the 
idea from some chance newspaper story, and then let the cha- 
racters fit themselves naturally into it. As a rule there is no 
room for any characters except those absolutely needed for the 
development of the story. Sometimes I take hints from real 
life, but in that case I usually amalgamate two or three cha- 
racters.” 

“Mr. Allen, you have always been railing against the ‘ young 
person,’ and saying that it was impossible for you to say in a novel 
what you really would like to say, and that half the important 
issues of life were forbidden ground. Hasn’t the success of 
‘Tess of the d’Urbervilles’ convinced you that the public taste 
is altering, and that the novelist will be allowed a wider scope, 
a freer hand ?” 

“ Well,” answered Mr. Allen, with an anticipatory twinkle 
in his eye, “I have certainly a lot to say on that subject, but 
as I have been commissioned by the editor of the Nover 
Review to write an article on this very subject for the July 
number it would, I think, be folly to say my say just now.” 

“Of course. Butas every one nowadays is going in for novel 
writing I think my readers will be glad to hear what you think 
of literature, and more particularly of journalism as a profes- 
sion ?” 

“Very ill indeed. It is the worst market into which a man 
can take his brains. Mr. Besant makes much of the fact that 
a certain number of authors make incomes of over £1,000 a 
year. But the same number of painters, barristers, doctors, 
make £20,000 a year. For the most part even tolerably suc- 
cessful authors only just pull through somehow. They can’t 
make fortunes; they seldom even leave their wives and children 
properly provided for. I don’t complain of all this; I don’t 
see how it can be prevented; the profession is overcrowded, 
and the competition keen ; but as you ask me what I think of 
it compared with other professions I should say distinctly it’s 
an excellent one to keep out of.” 
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“Have you any idea about the art and purpose of fiction ?” 

“ Goodness gracious, what a question! Why, certainly. The 
purpose of fiction is to interest and amuse the reader; the art 
of fiction is the art of interesting and amusing him. It would 
be much nicer t? try to instruct him, to improve him, to 
elevate him. But he doesn’t want that—or rather, she doesn’t, 
for the readers of fiction are mostly women. The fault lies, 
not with the novelist, but with his public. Most novelists are 
bursting with ideas which they wish to impart to the world; 
but the world doesn’t want their ideas; it wants a good rousing, 
rattling, sensational story.” 

“Now, Mr. Allen, I want you to tell me what you really 
think of the whole new movement in literature, its present posi- 
tion, of the new humour, and of the epigram-mongers.”’ 

“That’s a large order. The new humourists seem to me a 
sufficiently amusing set of young men; they make one laugh, 
and I suppose that’s what they're kept for. The rising men in 
literature generally—I mean the men under thirty—appear to 
me a very promising lot. I think we’re on the eve of a great 
epoch in English letters. In particular, their style is usually 
admirable, and great attention is paid to artistic effect—far more 
so, I think, than in the generation of writers which I belong to.” 

“But are you going to allow fiction altogether to supersede 
science, or do you intend to keep up your scientific work ?” 

“Oh, no. I shall always work at science a little, and if ever 
I am in a position to follow my own inclinations I will work at 
it entirely. I have whole volumes in my head on scientific and 
philosophic points that I only await an opportunity of putting 
on paper. Just at present, indeed, I’m engaged upon a trans- 
lation of the ‘Attis’ of Catullus, with anthropological notes, 
which is essentially a book of scientific character—just to show 
that I am sometimes serious. I’m scientific by nature; I’m 
a novelist by trade only.” 

Then I saw that Mr. Allen was itching to get back to his 
work, and I asked him if his writer’s cramp was better, or 

' whether he still had to dictate to Mrs. Allen. 


“No; I have just bought a typewriter, and am getting on 
swimmingly. I haven’t tried to work very fast, for I shouldn’t 
care to go quicker than I ordinarily write, or my brains wouldn’t 
keep pace with my fingers. My great objection to typewriters 
in the past has always been that it was with me a 
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necessity to see what I was writing: but I’ve got a machine 
which conquers that difficulty. No, I don’t think a literary 
man ought to work more than five hours a day—his brain 
wouldn’t stand it. Personally I never do, but I manage to get 
through an amount of work which some people are kind enough 
to say is extraordinary by having a regular system, and by 
vorking at stated hours without interruption.” 

Then I asked Mr. Allen about his health, and whether he 
would in the future always have to leave England in October 
till May. 

“Yes, I’m afraid so. But long journeys on the Continent 
have made me prefer it in winter to England. I like warmth and 
brilliant-coloured scenery, and for that nothing can beat the 
South of France.” 

But I have to go, for my train will be waiting, and the South 
Eastern have a nasty knack of occasionally starting punctually ; 
but even before I have reached the garden-gate I hear the type- 
writer going “ click-click-click.” Mr. Allen is hard at work 
again. 

Grant RICHARDS. 











GOSSIP ABOUT NOVELS AND NOVELISTS. 


NAME familiar to novel readers and play-goers 
figured in the Court of Bankruptcy on May 2nd. 
Mr. F. C. Philips, author of “As in a Looking 
Glass,” “The Dean’s Daughter,” “Little Mrs. 
Murray,” &c., has, it seems, been as prodigal of 
his fortune as of his talents. By profession a barrister, he has 


KY, C. PHILips. 
(Fron a Photograph by Barraud.) 


had two bad failures in connection with theatrical speculations, 
and in trying to arrange with his creditors some time back, 
assigned to them his interest in his copyrights. 

° * * * 

The publication in the middle of last month of a one-volume 
edition of “ David Grieve” looks as though the demand of the 
circulating-library reader for Mrs. Humphry Ward’s book has 
spent itself, and it is probable that little more will be heard of 
it. The place in English literature rendered vacant by the 
death of George Eliot is still open. 

* * * * 

One of the first slatings given to “ David Grieve” appeared in the 
National Observer. Mrs. Ward might have consoled herself with 
the reflection that its editor, Mr. W. E. Henley, is notoriously 

T 
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no lover of George Eliot. In an appreciation (or depreciation) 
of the author of “ Middlemarch,” Mr, Henley said her books, 
“while less romantic than ‘ Euclid’s Elements,’ are, on the whole 
infinitely less improving reading,” and described her as “the 
fruit of a caprice of Apollo for the differential calculus.” 

* * * * 

Nothing is more natural than that the writer whose work is 
damned by a reviewer should ascribe the hostile opinion to 
personal prejudice or interested motives. That moment’s reflec. 
tion, which all of us so rarely give when our vanity is made to 
smart, would show the most thin-skinned author who ever penned 
a book with “nothing in’t” that it must be a genuine pleasure 
to one who has to wade through piles of uninteresting or care- 
lessly-written fiction, to find a story that can be honestly praised. 
In spite of the competition for public favour manifested by the 
increase in the number of writers, there never was a time in 
which good work was more favourably received and unfavourable 
reviewing did less harm to a writer than the present. 

* * * * 


The sudden and great success of Mr. Rudyard Kipling is a 
proof of this. By the way, “ Rumour, painted with tongues,” 
says that “the trade” subscribed for 3,300 copies of “ Barrack 
Room Ballads” before its publication. 


* * * * 


“ Ada Cambridge,” whose “A Marked Man,” “The Three 
Miss Kings,” and “ Not all in Vain” have raised her to the ranks 
of successful novelists, is the wife of a Church of England 
clergyman in a small country town in Victoria, Australia. She 
began her literary life by writing sacred poems in “ Lyra Angli- 
cana,” and a few years ago published a volume of poems. She 
has for a long time been in delicate health, but this has not 
prevented her from becoming an industrious writer. She has 
an easy, pleasant style, and the gift of infusing life into ber 
characters. She herself prefers her verse to her prose. 

. - * * 

“Eagle Joe” is published by Messrs. Griffith, Farran, and 
Co. We regret that we attributed Mr. Herman’s story to the 
wrong publisher in our April number. 

* * * -_ 

The only books that are “ reading” now (to use the slang of 

the Circulating Library) are “Tess” and “ The Soul of Lilith.” 





FOUR VOLUMES OF SHORT STORIES. 


Stories and Interludes, by Barry Pain (Henry and Co.), isa 
charming book of short stories which have appeared before, with 
interludes of quaint and original verse. Mr. Barry Pain’s 
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subjects are always far removed from the commonplace, but it is 
refreshing, in these days of “shilling shockers,” to come across 
Stories like these, whose charm does not in the least depend 
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upon blood-curdling incident. Remembering the denunciations 
levelled at the “ New Humourists,” you, perhaps, open this book 
with a languid interest, but as you read on it grows deeper, and 
you are presently held by the fascination of the author’s style, 
It is original and imaginative, and full of delicate grace. Humour 
it has, too (be it “ New” or “ Old”), of the kind known as grim, 
and the insight and earnestness that so often go with this 
particular form of humour. Mr. Barry Pain is a master of the 
art of suggestion; he intimates rather than describes, and 
we learn to gather a good deal from what he does not say. 
There is a certain attraction in this, but it gives an impression 
of weakness. Clever and delightful as these stories are, we feel 
that they dare not be longer without losing something of their 
power. The poorest sketches in the book are those which descend 
to the level of every-day life, “ Rural Simplicity” told in letters, 
and “ Concealed Art,” in the form of a diary. They deal entirely 
with things seen, and, lacking the spirituality and refinement 
of the other stories, seem bald and unworthy in comparison. 
Other people can write cheap stuff like this, but it is not every 
one who can produce such quaint and delightful sketches as 
“The Glass of Supreme Moments,” “ Exchange,” “ When that 
Sweet Child Lay Dead,” or verse like “‘ The Devil’s Auction” and 
“The Bird Cage.” 


In Miss Falkland and other Stories, by Miss Clementina Black 
(Lawrence and Bullen), the first story in the volume is the 
best. In it the heroine becomes involved in such complications 
that it would be unfair to attempt to give a bare outline of 
them or of the happy and graceful manner of her deliverance. 
The scene is laid in Switzerland, where the author is evidently 
quite at home, and in the account of a long and eventful day 
spent at a Swiss village brings us the breath of the fresh 
mountain air and the sight of the peculiarly green pastures. 
Nor is Miss Black less happy in gaining our sympathy for the 
heroine. 

“ She belonged to the race of the tongue-tied, who can be expansive on paper. 
It is not shyness of heart which keeps these unfortunate people silent ; it is not 
even that they do not know what to say when they would communicate 
themselves; on the contrary, they often have audacities of mental eloquence 
which would astound many a fluent utterer of confidences ; it is a maddening 
barrier erected by the mere fact of personal presence which silences them. 
From lip to ear they cannot speak, except under pressure of some emotion 


strong enough to break through the barrier. But when the ear of the listener 
is no longer there, when they are not discomposed by the glance of an eye, oF 
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the drawing of a breath, when the embarrassment of their own tones, or their 
own change of colour no longer disturbs them, then they ‘drop the veil’ and 
reveal the true self.” 

Of the three shorter stories, “The Philosopher’s Piano,” 

, 

“ Moonlight and Floods,” and a “ London Street”’ there is little 
tosay. “Captain Lackland” once more rises to the same level 
of excellence as “ Miss Falkland,’ and here we are taken back 
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a hundred years. But although we are sufficiently reminded of 
that fact in the quaint old-fashioned modes of speech, we have 
no difficulty in overcoming the almost universal prejudice against 
what took place a “long while ago.” For Dorothy, the heroine 
of this tale, is one of those charming creations belonging to no 
particular century, and may fortunately be found any day— 
and although the whole story only occupies some 40 pages 
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in that short time we follow the gradual development of her 
character, from che merry girl playing blindman’s-buff on the 
rector’s lawn, to the dignified and yet forgiving wife whom we 
leave at the end. With the last story we could have well dis. 
pensed. To those who enjoy horrors—and perhaps they are a 
larger number than we care to think—its gruesomeness will 
be a pleasure, while others who are not gifted with a thick 
skin, a steady hand, and a strong nerve had better avoid this 
thoroughly uncomfortable story. But after all we leave off 
hoping that Miss Black will soon afford us another opportunity 
of reading some more of her delightful stories. 


The third of our volumes comes from Messrs. Cassell, who 
have formed a volume of Mr. Quiller Couch’s stories, under the 
title, I Saw Three Ships, which occupies more than half the 
book. Though this is the most important of the collection, 
we think “ The Disenchantment of ’Lizabeth” is the best of them, 
and two of the “creepy” stories are capital. “Q” rather 
apologises for the reprinting of a youthiul effort, but in spite 
of its ineffective title, “A Blue Pantomime” is a singularly 
striking narrative. It tells how a man under a peculiar set 
of circumstances has a vision of a tragedy in which in a 
former “ incarnation” he played the principal part. Mr. Couch 
has the gift of compelling one’s attention, and no one will 
begin one of the stories in this book without being eager to 
finish it. 


In and About Bohemia is the name given by Mr. C. J. Wills 
(sometime collaborator with Mr. F. C. Philips), to a reprint of 
some dozens of stories that have appeared in the World 
and elsewhere. They form the lightest of reading, but they are 
very good indeed of their kind. 








NOVELS REVIEWED. 


——— 


Edleen Vaughan, by Carmen Sylva (Queen of Roumania), 
(three vols., F. V. White and Co.) Carmen Sylva favours a 
romantic style of writing, and likes to place the characters she 
depicts in fanciful surroundings. So we find Edleen Vaughan, 
who is an Irishwoman by birth, living in Wales. Her son Tom 
is meant to be a typical Irishman, but he is really an un- 
principled scoundrel. He fascinates a peasant girl named 
Temorah, and this girl’s child is burned to death through the 
carelessness of another of Tom’s victims, a girl named Kathleen. 
At last Tom is arrested and given up to justice, Then his 
mother dies of a broken heart, and his stepfather marries 
Kathleen—a bit of poetical justice which we might expect from 
the pen of a sovereign. 

Chronicles of Westerly. A Provincial Sketch. By the Author 
of “Culmshire Folk.” (Three vols., William Blackwood.) A 
well-written but desultory sort of novel, giving an account of 
provincial life which is exceedingly dull after the Do-or-Dies 
leave Westerly. The reader wishes that he might follow the 
regiment—he does not relish being left behind with the pro- 
vincials. But as a study of character the book can be thoroughly 
recommended. The author is a close observer of human nature, 
a keen thinker, and an intelligent and humorous critic. 

Two Aunts and a Nephew, by M. Betham-Edwards (one vol., 
Henry and Co.) A likeness of Miss Betham-Edwards accom- 
panies this charming story of two maiden aunts and their 
adopted nephew. The nephew falls in love with a little Russian 
singer named Zenia. “ Nothing like a broken heart to steady a 
boy,” says Aunt Geraldine. The story breaks off abruptly, so 
we may hope to hear more about Zenia and her boy-lover, also 
about the three American girls who play such an important 
part in Miss Betham-Edwards’s novel. 

The Wooing of Christabel, by Elizabeth Neal (one vol.) and 
Faleoner of Falconhurst, by Evelyn Everett-Green (one vol., 
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Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier). Two books that can be safely 
recommended as birthday presents for girls in the school-room, 


A Wandering Star, by Lady Fairlie Cuninghame (three vols., 
Ward and Downey). The “ Wandering Star” is a pretty girl 
named Vega, who has the misfortune to fall amongst “ smart” 
society people after her father’s death. She is married by her 
worldly aunt to a rich self-made man named Mossop, and this 
being accomplished she forthwith falls in love with her aunt’s 
lover. He dies, and the two women are left wandering stars in 
Lady Fairlie Cuninghame’s firmament. 

The Story of Dick, by Major Gambier Parry (one vol., Mac- 
millan). This story reminds us of “ Misunderstood,” but it does 
not deal in sentiment, and our feelings are not harrowed at the 
close by a death-scene. Major Parry draws the character of 
little Dick with a firm hand; he gives us humour and pathos in 
equal doses. Dick is a soldier’s son, and he is sent into the 
country to some relations when his father’s regiment is ordered 
to India. There he wins all hearts. His funeral service over 
the grave of a poor out-of-work soldier, who is found drowned 
on the farm, is perhaps the finest part of the book; but the 
story is good throughout, and we owe Major Parry a debt of 
gratitude for having written it. 

Maisie Derrick: a Story, by Katharine 8. Macquoid (two vols., 
A. D. Innes and Co.) “Maisie Derrick” is still appearing m 
the monthly numbers of Atalantu, so the story would seem to 
be published somewhat prematurely in book form. The heroine 
fails to attract interest, being entirely cast into the shade by her 
rival, around whom the plot of the story centres. The rival is 
as unprincipled as she is fascinating. She almost kills her 
father by running away on the eve of her wedding-day, but her 
departure leaves the field clear for Maisie. 

Betsy, by V. (one vol., Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.) This 
story is told very concisely in a letter at the end of the volume. 


“To Miss Cathcart, 116, 38 Street, New York City. 
“ Brown’s Hotel, 
“ Dover Street, London, W. 
April 20. 
“Dear Carrie,—I must fire off a note just to tell you what I 
am about, though I have no time to turn in. Am just back 
from the Howards’ wedding. You recollect I told you about 
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Evelyn Vernon? Well, it all cleared up, explanations were 
satisfactory, and the parent, having matrimonial projects of his 
own, didn’t care whom she married so long as she got out of his 
WAY. . s 2 o 
“ Yours, 
“ Betsy.” 

It is scarcely necessary to explain that “Betsy” is an 
American girl, who plays the part of a good angel to Evelyn 
Vernon, and then assists at her wedding. Evelyn’s engagement 
is broken off to please a selfish old father; but Betsy conveys 
her safely to the altar, and then gives vent to her feelings in the 
above letter. 

The Bushranger’s Sweetheart : an Australian Romance, by Hume 
Nisbet (one vol., F. V. White and Co.) Mr. Hume Nisbet very 
considerately supplies us with the kernel of his book in a 
preface. He says— 

“T have attempted to depict the troubles of a young gentle- 
man who, having been deprived of his patrimony, goes out to 
get ‘colonial experience’ instead, and how fortune favoured him 
most unexpectedly, and how he fell amongst bushrangers and 
other shady characters.” 

Readers who are not yet weary of the “ Kelly Gang” will be 
delighted with “ The Bushranger’s Sweetheart.” 

Mount Desolation: an Australian Romance, by W. Carleton 
Dawe (one vol., Cassell and Co.) The heroine of this romance 
is the daughter of an Australian squatter. She has two lovers. 
The first, Tom by name, is manager of her father’s station, and 
in order to save her from the second, a rich M.P., who has lent 
money to her father, he robs a bank with the assistance of his 
chum Joe. The two men die outlaws, and Joe’s last act is to 
send a ball crashing through the M.P.’s brain. Tom is buried 
at the foot of Mount Desolation, one of those huge barren 
masses of granite so well known to the inhabitants of Queens- 
land. 

Wildwater Terrace: a Novel, by Reginald E. Salwey (two vols., 
2nd edition, Dighy and Long). This marrow-freezing story 
is written in spasmodic style, but it is decidedly clever in 
the way of plot-construction and dramatic situations. Mrs. 
Monckton hides an heir in one of the houses called Wildwater 
Terrace, and when the boy is taken away by strategy, she dies 
game, and is found buried under the ruins of the terrace. 
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The Mystery of « Studio, and other Stories, by Robert Howe 
Fletcher (one vol., Lawrence and Bullen). An admirable collec. 
tion of short stories. 

A Member of Tattersall’s, by Hawley Smart (one vol., F. V. 
White and Co.) A horsey story about a betting man who is 
hunted down by a bookmaker. He marries the bookmaker’s 
niece, and she follows him into exile. 

Brought Together. A volume of stories, by Rita (one vol., 
Griffith, Farren, and Co.) Rita has brought ten stories to- 
gether, and has given to them the above title. We like “The 
White Cross” the best ; but readers must judge for themselves. 
How many more volumes of Short Stories do the publishers in. 
tend to give us? 

Virginie’s Husband, by Esmé Stuart (one vol., A. D. Innes), 
Virginie belongs to the bourgeoisie, and her father insists upon 
marrying her to a proud young French nobleman. The two 
meet for the first time at the wedding ceremony, and after it is 
over Virginie runs away and hides herself. But her husband 
has seen her previously in church, and has fallen in love with 
her face as well as her fortune, without knowing that she is the 
girl he is to make a countess. He finds her at last in Paris, 
and brings her back to his ancestral hall in triumph. 

Wynter’s Masterpiece, by Frederick Leal (two vols., Swan 
Sonnenschein). Wynter writes a novel which is to make him 
famous and to win for him the hand of a beautiful maiden. His 
rival steals the novel. More than this, his rival provokes him 
to fight a duel, and extracts from the lady he loves a promise of 
marriage under the threat of shooting him dead if she refuses to 
transfer her affections. But the rival loses nerve in the duel, 
and Wynter is shot in the arm. After that Fortune smiles on 
him, his novel is returned, and he achieves fame and happiness. 

The Pickwick Papers, by Charles Dickens (one vol.), and 
liver Twist, by Charles Dickens (one vol., Macmillan and Co.) 
Two volumes of the new issue of Charles Dickens’ novels have 
reached us. To each novel is prefixed a short introduction by 
the novelist’s son, giving a history of the writing and publica- 
tion of the book, together with other details likely to be of 
interest to the reader. Each volume is accompanied by repro- 
ductions of the original illustrations. None of the editions of 
Dickens’ works can be compared with this issue. The volumes 
are of convenient size, and the print is excellent. 
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Rex, the Black Sheep, by M. E.-Hall (one vol., Digby, Long, 
and Co.) Poor Rex is born under an unlucky star. He is 
meant to be a good sort of fellow, but his fate hinders, so he 
drifts about until death mercifully puts an end to his sufferings. 

Esther Vanhomrigh, by Margaret L. Woods (new edition, 
one vol., John Murray). This cheap edition of Mrs. Woods’ 
last work is sure to be popular, for “ Esther Vanhomrigh” is a 








MARGARET L. Woops. 


book that people like to keep on their bookshelves ; it is one of 
the few novels that readers return with regret to the circulating 
library. 

Through Deep Waters, by B. Walsh (one vol., Tischler), This 
story opens with the murder of a man and the arrest of an 
innocent individual. At last it turns out that the man was 
murdered by his own wife, who was jealous of another woman. 
The deep waters dry up, the innocent are rewarded after the 
wicked have perished. 
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Mrs. Fenton: a Sketch, by W. E. Morris‘(one vol., new edition, 
Eden, Remington). Mrs. Fenton is an adventuress. .She comes 
to England to{claim$the property of the Dean of St. Cyprian. 
She falls in love with her cousin, who is the heir-at-law, and 
separates him from the girl he wishes to marry. She extracts 
from this unhappy young man an offer of marriage, but she is 
discovered before the wedding-day. She then leaves England 
for France, and on the way thither she drowns herself. 

The Junior, Dean, by Alan St. Aubyn (new edition, one vol., 
Chatto and Windus). The story of the “ Junior Dean” is now 
published in cheap {form for the benefit of Mr. St. Aubyn’s 
humerous admirers. We all remember how the Junior Dean 
went to a sea-side place to take sole charge for three months, in 
order to save Sone hundred pounds and furnish a house, 
and the pretty Newnham student to whom he pledged him. 
self; and how he there became entangled with a music-hall 
singer,{who afterwards followed him to Cambridge and shot him 
in the,rooms of his fiancée’s brother Jack. The story is written 
by one who knows all about University life, and is just the 
sort of book we might expect from the author of “ A Fellow 
of Trinity.” 

Darrell Blake, by Lady Colin Campbell (one vol., 'Trischler). 
This novel has not received much attention, but it is well 
worth read reading. Mr. Blake is ambitious, and he thinks of 
little but himself until he falls head over ears in love with a 
society woman who helps him into Parliament. She throws 
him over when her “set” begin to talk; but he does not under- 
stand “ sets,” so he follows her abroad, and shows her up before 
several society people. ‘ My dear, this is what comes from 
taking an adorer who does not belong to owr society,” says her 
friend Mrs. Walpole. Poor Blake goes home after his fit of 
passion has exhausted itself, and on arriving there, he finds his 
wife dead. The poor woman had been horribly jealous of this 
society lady, but quite unable to understand her ambitious 
husband. 
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NOVELS AND STORIES OF THE MONTH, 


Three Voluines. 


Born tn Extte; a Novel. 


By George Gissing. A. and C. 


Black. 


Woman at THE HELM. 

By Author of “ Dr. Edith Rom- 
ney.” Hurst and Blackett. 

A Wanperine Srar. 

By Lady F. Cuninghame. Ward 
and Downey. 

Lucy, Francis, anD CovsIN 
BIL. 

By Aden Wistan. Eden, Re- 
mington. 

EpLEEN VAUGHAN. 

By Carmen Sylva. F.V. White 
and Co, 

Ix tHe Roar or THE SEa: 
A Tale of the Cornish 
Coast. 

By 8. Baring Gould. Methuen 
and Co. 

A Waxine. 

By Mrs. John Kent Spender, 
Hutchinson. 

Otp Dacre’s Darina. 

By Annie Thomas. F.V. White 
and Co, 

Tue Fare or FENnELLA. 


By Justin M‘Carthy, A. Conan 
Doyles H. W. Lucy, G. 
Manville Fenn, and others. 
Hutchinson. 


Two Volumes. 


Sr. Micuaeu’s Eve, 


By W. H. De Winton. Hurst 
and Blackett. 


Tue Krine’s Favovurire. 
By U. A. Taylor. Methuen, 


TAKEN AT HIS WorpD, 
By W. Raymond. Bentley. 


Tue SLAve oF THE Lamp, 
By Henry Seton Merriman, 
Smith and Elder. 
Wrynter’s MASTERPIECE, 
By Frederick Leal. Swan 
Sonnenschein. 


One Volume. 
Betsy. 
By V. Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 
A LirrLte Fiurrer: Stage, 
Story, and Stanza. 
By H. S. Clarke. 
THe Srory oF THE GutiItT- 
TERING PLAIN. 
By W. Morris. Reeves and 
Turner. 
LEGEND AND ROMANCE. 
By G. Motley. Digby and Long, 
Rine in THE TRUE. 
By Ella Stone. Oliphant, 
A TieeEr’s Cus. 
By Eden Philpots. Arrowsmith, 
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A Very Srrance Famity. 


By F. W. Robinson. 
mann. 


Heine- 


Mapame VALERIE. 
By F. C. Philips. Heinemann. 


Guy Darrew’s WIVES. 
By E. Iles. Griffith and Farran. 


LapEN AND OLD 


FasHionEeD Fouk. 

By Ilse Frapan. Translated by 
Helen A. Macdonald. The 
Pseudonym Library. Fisher 
Unwin. 


Heavy 


Brovent ToGeTHEeR. A 
Volume of Stories. 


By Rita. Griffith and Farran. 


Tue DistntecraTor. A Ro- 
mance of Modern Sci- 
ence. 


By Arthur Morgan and Charles 
R. Brown. Digby and Long. 


Rex, THE Buack SHEEP. 
By M. E. Hall. Digby & Long. 


Tue Srory or Dick. 


By Major Gambier Parry. Mac- 
millan and Co. 


A Mermpser or TATTrEeRSALL’s. 


By Hawley Smart. F. V. White 


and Co. 


THE BusHRANGER’s SwEET- 
HEART. An Australian 
Romance. 

By Hume Nisbet. 
and Co. 


Tue Lapy or Fort Sr. Joun. 


By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 
Sampson Low. 


F. V. White 


Two Auwrs anp a NepHew. 
By M. Betham-Edwards. 
Henry and Co. 
Vircinie’s Huspanp. 


By Esmé Stuart. A. D. Innes 


and Co. 





THe Lust or Gotp. A Ro. 
mance. 
By Aaron Watson. 
Scott. 
Mount Desonatron. An 
Australian Romance. 


By W. Carlton Dawe. Cassel] 
and Co. 


Walter 


Miss Fa.kianp, and other 
Stories. 


By Clementina Black. Lawrence 
Bullen and Co. 


Tae Mystery or a Srvpto. 
By Robert Howe Fletcher. 
Lawrence, Bullen and Co, 
SrorrEs AND INTERLUDEs. 
By Barry Pain. Henry andjCo. 


Daveuters or MEn. 
By Hannah Lynch. Heinemann. 


Catmur’s Caves; or, The 
Quality of Mercy. 
By Richard Dowling. A.and C. 
Black. 
Tae Unwritten Law. 


By Mrs. Bennett -Edwards, 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 


CLEMENT Barnoup’s Inven- 
TION. 
By Lionel Hawke. 


Farran, and Co. 


Griffith, 


A Youncer Sister. 
By the Author of “ The Atelier 
du Lys.” Longmans. 
Cuerry Bossom. 
By the Author of “ Madam’s 
Ward.” W. Stevens. 
Napa, THE Lity. 
By H. R. Haggard. Longmans. 
Darrett Buaxe. A Study. 
By Lady Colin Campbell. 


A Woman’s Covrace. 
By Frederick Wicks. 
Remington. 


Eden, 





Novels and Stories of the Month. 


GREEN as GRASS. 


By F. M. Allen. 
Windus. 


Chatto and 


THE Norseman. <A 
Tale of the Fiords. 
By W. H. Overend. Cauldwell. 


Utr, 


A WircuH or THE HILLts. 
By Florence Warden. F. V. 
White. 
TurovucH Drererp WATERS. 


By B. Walsh. Trischler. 


In Foot’s ParapiseE. 
By H.B. Finlay Knight. Ward 
and Downey. 
Tue Sinner’s ComeEpDy. 
By John Oliver Hobbes. Fisher 
Unwin. 
In or Asout Bowemita. 
Short Stories. 
By C. J. Wills. Griffith and 
Farran. 


Tue Story oF A FRIENDSHIP. 

By Alfred Gurney, M.A., Vicar 

of St. Barnabas’s, Pimlico. 
Paul. 


New Editions. 


A Harvest oF WEEDS. 


By Clara Lemore. 1 vol. 


Griffith and Farran, 


Tue Junior Dean. 


By A. St. Aubyn. 1vol. Chatto 
and Windus. 
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Outiver Twist. 
By Charles Dickeus. 
Macwillan. 


1 vol. 


EstHER VANHOMRIGH. 


By Margaret L. Woods. 
John Murray. 


1 vol. 


DarkKNEss AND Dawn; or, 
Scenes in the Days of 
Nero. An Historic Tale. 

By F. W. Farrer. 1 vol. 
mans. 


Long- 


WILDWATER TERRACE. 
By Reginald E. Salwey. 
Digby, Long, and Co. 

Mrs. Fenton. A Sketch. 


By W.E. Norris. lvol. Eden, 
temington. 


2 vols. 


KILMENY. 
By William Black. 
Sampson Low. 


1 vol. 


A Farrurvut Lover. 

By Katherine S. Macquoid. 1 

vol. Innes. 
Tuere 1s No Dearu. 

By Florence Marryat. 1 vol. 
Fourth edition. Griffith and 
Farran. 

THe SPENDTHRIFT. 


By W. H. Ainsworth. 
Routledge. 


1 vol. 


A Curious Dream, and other 
Sketches, selected and 
revised by the Author. 

By Mark Twain. 1 vol. Route 


ledge. 











WHAT TO ORDER FROM THE LIBRARIES, 


me 


“In the Roar of the Sea” 
“ A Fellowe and his Wife” : 
“ Heavy Laden and Old Fashioned 
Folk” . : ; . ° 
“The White Company” : 
“Tess of the D’Urbervilles” . 
“The History of David Grieve” 
“Esther Vanhomrigh” . ; 
“ St. Katherine’s by the Tower” ° 


“ The Railwayman and his Children” 


“A Question of Taste” 
“Pretty Michel” 
“ Petter Ibbetson” 
“The Story of Dick” 
“ A Sydney-side Saxon” 
“The Three Fates” 
“Through Red Litten Windows” 
“The Three Miss Kings” 
“Two Aunts and a Nephew” 
“The Wages of Sin” 
“The Web of the Spider” 
“King Billy of Ballarat” 
“The Little Minister” .. 
“ Margery of Quelther” 
“ Mea Culpa” ; 
“One of our Conquerors” 
“Mariam. Or Twenty One Days” 
“Great Men and a Practical No- 
velist” 
* Donald Ross of Heimra” 
“ Denziel Quarrier” 
“Dr. Dumany’s Wife” 
“A First Family of Tasajara” 
“‘T Saw Three Ships” . . 


S. Baring Gould. 
B. Howard and W. Sharp. 


Pseudonym Library. 
A. Conan Doyle. 
Thomas Hardy. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
Margaret L. Woods. 
Walter Besant. 

Mrs. Oliphant. 
Maarten Maartens. 
Maurice Jokai. 
George du Maurier. 
Major Gambier Parry. 
Rolf Boldrewood. 
Marion Crawford. 
Pseudonym Library. 
Ada Cambridge. 

M. Betham-Edwards. 
Lucas Malet. 

H. B. M. Watson. 
Morley Roberts. 

J. M. Barrie. 

S. Baring Gould. 
Marion Harland. 
George Meredith. 
Horace Victor. 


J. Davidson. 
William Black. 
George Gissing. 
Maurus Jokai. 
Bret Harte. 

Q. 
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(From a Photograph by Mendelssohn.) 
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THE NOVEL REVIEW. 





MRS. W. K. CLIFFORD. 


By Epwarp DE.LILLE. 





HE theme of Mrs. Clifford's first long story, 
“Mrs. Keith’s Crime,” has been condemned 
as morbid. It is a tendency peculiar to 
the English mind to regard as morbid, or 
objectionable, or unhealthy—vague words 

expressing vaguer ideas—any writing in which feelings 
of a painful nature are analysed or described. The 
wish to cover over, to disguise, to transfigure is essen- 
tially British. Like most other characteristics, national 
or individual, this has its good and its bad side. Ex- 
cessive frankness may lead to the callous exhibition 
of all sorts of ‘ psychological’? and “ physiological” 
horrors, as in so much French writing of the past and 
present generation. On the other hand, the indiscri- 
minate objection to fancied “ morbidity” and the rest of 
it may have the effect of narrowing the mind and chilling 
the human sympathies of writer as well as reader. 

Why is English fiction in its lower walks so inferior to 
French? The phenomenon, familiar to every one ac- 
quainted equally with the literature of the two countries, 
has been explained on various grounds. Some refer to 
the fact that English clumsiness is not a Gallic virtue. 
Others point out that the literary amateur—the sort of 
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person, usually female, who writes “ novels” in the seclu- 
sion of country parsonages, and then makes special 
arrangements with publishers—is in France comparatively 
unknown. Moreover, French is so difficult a tongue that 
to be able to handle it at all presupposes some degree of 
knowledge and skill—a discouraging condition for authors 
of the three-volume stamp. I myself believe that one 
great reason why French novels are never utterly bad is 
because in France full licence is allowed in the way of 
feeling and expression. In England the author must 
write in harness, as it were, and wear blinkers. He must 
not look at this, and must not hint at that, unless he 
wishes to endanger his being sent out from Mudie’s. 

For an unskilled, ungifted writer (like the majority of 
those who cater for the book-market of Great Britain), the 
one chance of setting on paper anything at all worth the 
whileis to be openly and unfeignedly one’s-self. Butin Eng- 
land the literary dabbler or duffer finds ** No Thoroughfare” 
written up at the entrance to this avenue. He can’t even 
be a fifth-rate himself, but must try to pose as being (say) 
a third-rate somebody else. Truth, even in literature, is 
the most valuable of things. To achieve it in English 
fiction without too harshly disturbing the conventional 
barriers of English thought is, however, only given to the 
original and unfearing. 

Mrs. W. K. Clifford is both, and so her * Mrs. Keith’s 
Crime” is full of the spirit of truth. The book gains 
hereby—quite apart from questions of mere literary art— 
a value purchased not too highly, perhaps, at the cost of 
accusations of ‘* morbidity.” 

Dexterity is one of Mrs. Clifford’s qualities. Of this 
fact evidence is given in the opening lines of “ Mrs. 
Keith’s Crime.” The story is related in the first 


person, and in the dangerous “historic present,” by a 


mother who succumbs at the close. It seems difficult 
to account plausibly for the existence of the book under 
such conditions, but Mrs. Clifford does it very cleverly in 
her introduction :— 


“Tt would be useless to try to account for the manner In 
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which this history came to be written down. It is obvious that 
Mrs. Keith’s hand could not have written a nor could her voice 
have given it utterance, and there was none by her in that hour 
when love gave her terrible strength, and left her to brave 
eternity. It seems almost as if, as she passed along, the air 
itself bore witness, and the wind swept into the heart of one 
who understood all the unspoken thoughts of that passionate 
life.” 

Not always are defects thus felicitously transformed 
into merits. 

If to be harrowing is to be morbid, then “ Mrs. Keith’s 
Crime” deserves the reproach. But are there not some 
human lives which Fate seems to regard merely as so 
much material for strange and varied experiments in 
pain? One such iife is Mrs. Keith’s. Her husband dies 
by drowning; her little boy, of a fever caught from his 
nurse; the last remaining child, in whom all her love is 
centred—for “love has no bands that bind so close as 
those that fear and sorrow weave’’—sickens of consump- 
tion, and, with barely means to live, the pair go to seek 
health for the little one beneath a Southern sun. 

Mrs. Keith’s own health at length fails her. Molly she 
knows cannot live, and she herself is at the point of 
death. They must both die, but will not die at the same 
moment. The little girl will survive a few weeks or days. 
Can the mother leave her helpless and alone in this 
horrible Spanish inn,among a crew of mercenary wretches ? 
Better anything, better even that the mother should 
hasten her own child’s death :— 













“ 


I pull the shawl closer and closer round me, and 
then I re ~nember its touch; it is the one Mrs. Greenside gave 
me—the one that the woman who gave it to her wore two hours 
before she died. Ah, poor soul, how she would shudder if she 
knew where it wasnow! . . . Lam going to wear it while 
I kill Molly. . . . for the night has come, this fearful 
night en which no morning must ever dawn for us. 

Oh, am I mad? but—no—no; no, I am sane enough, and know 









too well—too well—too well. . . . . It is getting late, and 
every minute, as it passes, leaves a terror behind it 
Molly . . .« . if I could but kiss the life out of you. 






I must leave go, Il must make haste, for the strange pain is 
coming, and T am growing cold already. So many 
die with the night, and the darkness has come to sweep me 
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away, to take me to itself. I feel under my pillow for the 
bottle. . . . as my fingers touch it, all my life flashes back, 
and goes through me, and shivers and recoils. ar ipa oe Sud. 
denly there is a sound of merriment—of merriment! of laughter 
in the street and in the distance, the twanging of guitars, and 
the sound of the gipsy chant once more. . . . They will 
all be there, stele merry, while a? is dying —dying. 













—a in mated s arms, my net, in snatar? 8 arms, 
my own—mother who loves you so—not those cold hearts, but 
mother’s—mother, who can do this—even this—this for love of 


you.” 

No doubt to some this may seem little more than a 
systematic piling on of the agony. People who them- 
selves could never experience such emotions naturally 
look with distrust and displeasure upon the expression 
of them in the pages of a book. 

“Mrs. Keith’s Crime” is not a faultless piece of literary 
art. But it possesses certain merits of sentiment and 
expression which are the things to be sought for first of 
all, and when found to be set above the rest. Moreover, 
literary art (in a certain sense of the term) in this case 
might not have been very aptly bestowed. “Mrs. 
Keith’s Crime” pretends to be nothing more than a 
record of the thoughts and feelings of a sorely-tried, 
suffering, and loving woman, with a simple woman’s 
mind and heart. She is very sympathetically human, this 
unfortunate Mrs. Keith; she has capacities for innocent 
enjoyment, she has inclinations for social pleasures, she 
has a woman’s quick insight into character, and a woman’s 
observant eye for surrounding sights and scenes. All this 
is excellently depicted in the brighter portions of the 
book, where the stress of suffering and despair is for the 
time being happily relieved. 

Were I asked to sum up in a line my impression of 
Mrs. W. K. Clifford’s talent, I should say that it consists 
of a singular union of shrewdness with beautiful feeling. 
Like one of her own heroines, she “loves the world, not 
meaning the pomps and vanities, but the round world itself 
and the people who belong to it.” She is not a hater of 
mankind, nor, on the other hand, is she a dupe. She 
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pauses before the booths, and looks on at the games 
inside with eyes curious and keen rather than cold or 
contemptuous. The spectacle is interesting and amusing, 
and life is a thing too trivial and fleeting for excitement, 
anger, or vain regret. 

An element of social satire, perhaps unconscious, under- 
lies Mrs. Clifford’s latest book. This is the very clever 
series of sentimental correspondences first published 
separately in the magazines, and now collectively issued 
under the title of ‘* Love-Letters of a Worldly Woman.” 
Few literary forms are so difficult as the epistolary— 
difficult, that is to say, if platitude is to be avoided whilst 
verisimilitude is preserved. By the author of “ Love- 
Letters of a Worldly Woman” this style is cultivated 
with remarkable success. Nothing could be abler than 
the manner in which the first of the three “'Love- 
Letters,” entitled ‘* A Modern Correspondence,” reveals 
the troublous aspirations of a gifted, passionate, lonely- 
hearted woman, as contrasted with the dull-minded 
prudence and ingrained conventional instincts of the 
man who thinks he loves her, and would, at all events, 
like her to love him :— 


“Tt is delightful to be a woman—yes, even in spite of all 
things: but to be a weak woman, and good with the goodness 
invented for her by men who will have none of it themselves ; 
no, thank you. It is a sad mistake to take things seriously, 
especially for women (which sounds like a quotation from Byron, 
and is almost), but it is a mistake that shall not be mine. Let 
us keep to the surface of all things, to the to-day in which we 
live, forgetting the yesterdays, not dreaming of to-morrows. 
The froth of the waves, the green meadows, and the happy folk 
walking across them laughing; the whole world as it faces the 
sky; beneath are only the deep waters, the black earth, the 
people sorrowing in their houses, the dead sleeping in their 
graves. What have we who would laugh in common with these ? 
Nothing.” 


An even sadder mistake than to take things seriously 
is to take them not seriously. But the above passage— 
true enough, no doubt, to the character of the woman 
who writes it in a feverish mood and agitated hour 
—should not be regarded as embodying Mrs. Clifford’s 
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own code of ethics. I find that rather in the following 
passage from another of her books :— 


* And love—” 

“* Ah,’ the woman said quickly, ‘out of good love and good 
work has the world grown up; from them and through them 
we possess all good things. To love well and to work well are 
the two things to desire in life, for all other things are in their 
gilt. To the lovers and the students we owe all things.’ 

“* But the world is not made up of these, dear mother; there 
are the soldiers, and the lawgivers, and many others.’ 

“«They have been lovers and students first.’”’ 

Here and there in the “ Love-Letters” is struck a vastly 
different note :— 

“ Dear, your letters have grown too critical, too intellectually 
admiring. You said in one of them last week that you re- 
verenced me for my goodness. I do not want reverence ; it goes 
to passion’s funeral. And I do not want to be good either, for 
that means a person knowing all her own possibilities and limits. 
It is only of the base and mean things that one should know 
one’s-self utterly incapable; for the rest it is better to give 
one’s nature its fling, and let it make a walk for itself, good or 
bad, as its strength goes. 

“Good! Oh, but I am glad to be far from that goal. No 
woman who is absolutely and entirely good, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, gets a man’s most fervent, passionate love, the love 
beside which all other feelings pale.” 

Somehow a male critic cannot help thinking that talk 
like this concerning “ goodness” and its opposite has a 
somewhat hollow sound, owing, no doubt, to the fortunate 
fact that feminine knowledge of the “ opposite” in ques- 
tion is mostly so limited and theoretic. My quarrel with 
is not at all because it 
sails too close to the wind (nor even because it doesn’t 
sail close enough), but because it reflects a morbid 
passing mood instead of the real nature of the woman 
represented. It is not a woman, it is the expression of 
au momentary craving. 

“ Letters of a Worldly Woman”—next in the * Love- 
Letters” series—are notable as a study of ill-inspired 
feminine passion. Discrimination could hardly be the 
strong point of work so impulsive and original as Mrs. 
Clifford’s; and thus it is, no doubt, that Madge Brooke's 


this ‘“* Modern Correspondence” 
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sentiments are realised and depicted better than they are 
analysed and understood. I do not mean togsay that 
Mrs. Clifford does not comprehend her own characters. 
I simply mean that first of all she makes them act, and 
does not always seem aware of the deeper springs of 
human feeling from which human conduct arises. But is 
not life itself a growth whose roots lie hidden ? 

“On the Wane,” which concludes the volume, gives an 
exceedingly skilful suggestion of a game at cross-pur- 
poses between two rathercapricious and entirely ill-assorted 
lovers, ending with a rupture on the part of the woman. 
Mrs. Clifford’s men in the “ Love-Letters of a Worldly 
Woman” are anything but flattering examples: con- 
ceited, dull, lacking in ardour as well as in sentiment, 
in feeling as well as in passion. And on the whole, 
though brilliantly clever, the “‘ Love-Letters of a Worldly 
Woman” strike one rather as the outcome of some passing 
disturbance of mind than as an illustration of the best 
side of Mrs. W. K. Clifford’s thought. 

Of social studies and sketches, and short stories of 
sentiment and passion, Mrs. Clifford has written a large 
number. The vigour of treatment which is a prominent 
feature of her writing is well shown in “ A Sad Comedy,” 
one of the best of her short tales. Here the Parisian 
milieu, with its colour and its animation, is rendered 
excellently with a few telling strokes, and the dénowement 
is a capital instance of her power of realising situation. 
Mrs. Clifford is one of the few English novelists of the 
day whom one can imagine writing successfully for the 
stage. Two literary gifts are indispensable to successful 
theatrical writing—passion and characterisation—and she 
possesses them both. 


“The Last Scene of the Play” contains, not only strong 


dramatic effects, but also some touches of a psychology 
unusually penetrating and subtle :— 


“The man began his letter almost desperately, feeling that he 
Was writing it against time and in the teeth of many things. 
The light changed and fell upon his face. It was thin and 
weary, but it had none of the sadness or the fear of the woman’s. 
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He was singularly bandsome, tall and well-made; perhaps he 
should be described as dark. There was something in his eyes— 
a light, a spark almost—that gave him at times an uncanny, a 
shifty, at others a kindly humorous, look. There was an ex- 
pression on the face that seemed to say that, for some reason 
almost beyond his control, he could not be counted on in any 
way. He was capable of doing great deeds and generous ones 
if they were suggested to him and came easy, without in the 
least seeing their greatness or generosity ; or of committing 
almost any crime, any meanness, if they, too, came in his way or 
were convenient, never realising or caring about the enormity or 
the meanness. Good and evil had been settled and defined by 
others, but he was not able to care which was which. In a 
certain sense he was moral-blind, as some are colour-blind. 
He did that which came in his way; the goodness or the bad- 
ness did not concern him. People might applaud one deed, and 
be shocked at another. To him in a way they were the same. 
The one real guide he acknowledged was his own convenience, 
Of very strong feeling he was almost destitute, of a queer 
analytical one he was constantly possessed. He was distinctly 
aman who attracted women. It was impossible to help think- 
ing that many had probably loved him. But men were more 
cautious. In all his life only one man had been his true and 
fast friend. He was writing to him now.” 


“Very Short Stories” and “ Anyhow Stories,’ written 
for children, “and for the big folk who are not above 
reading about the little folk,” are a collection of ad- 
mirable little fantasies and familiar idyls, full of deep and 
tender feeling most simply and charmingly expressed. 
One would have to turn to Hans Christian Andersen to 
find anything of the kind as good. In some of the 
“ Anyhow Stories” and “Very Short Stories,” such as 
“The Light on the Hills,” “On the Way to the Sun,” 
“The Rainbow Maker,” “The Boy and the Little Great 
Lady,” “The Cobbler’s Children,” “From Outside the 
World,” “The Story of Willie and Fancy,” and “In 
the Porch,” is contained an entire philosophy of life. To 
be appreciated they must be read: I cannot hope to do 
justice to their merits here, and will leave the following 
passage from the “ Wooden Doll” to speak for itself :— 


“Tt never had any peace; it was taken up and put down at 
all manners of odd moments, made to go to bed. when the 
children went to bed, to get up when they got up, be bathed 
when they were bathed, dressed when they were dressed, taken 
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out in all weathers, stuffed into their satchels when they went 
to school, left about in corners, dropped on stairs, forgotten, 
neglected, bumped, banged, broken, glued together—anything 
and everything it suffered, until many a time it said sadly 
enough to its poor little self, ‘I might as well be a human being 
at once and be done with it!’ And then it fell to thinking 
about human beings ; what stranve creatures they were, always 
going about, though none carried them save when they were 
little, always sleeping and waking, and eating and drinking, 
and laughing and crying, and talking and walking, and doing 
this and that and the other, never resting for long together, or 
seeming as if they could be still for even a aingle day. ‘They 
are always making a noise,’ thought the wooden doll; ‘they are 
always talking and walking about, always moving things and 
doing things, building up and pulling down, and making and 
unmaking for ever and for ever, and never are they quiet. It 
is lucky that we are not all human beings, or the world would 
be worn out in no time, and there would not be a corner left in 
which to rest a poor doll’s head.’ ” 


Unless I greatly err, the twin poetic faculties of sym- 


pathy and realisation are displayed in this and similar 
pieces. The hardships and bewilderment of the wooden 
doll are but one degree less concrete than are, in other 
parts of Mrs. W. K. Clifford’s work, the aberrant yearn- 
ings of Madge Brooke or the cruel agonies of Mrs. Keith. 
“7 can imagine myself a candlestick,” I once heard Mrs. 
Clifford remark, “bitterly resenting a spot of grease.” 
Imagination is, indeed, her greatest gift—a valuable one, 
for it may be said to imply and include almost all others, 











FICTION AND MRS. GRUNDY. 


By Grant ALLEN. 


} HAVE only one excuse for returning to the 

4, charge in this matter. Strange and in- 

credible as it may seem, there are traitors 

in the camp. It’s hard to believe English 

novelists can exist who don’t writhe under 

the conditions upon which alone fiction may be produced 

in England at the present day; but such is, nevertheless, 

the indubitable fact. And since it is so I feel bound to 

recur to the question once more, that I may make clear, 

as far as in me lies, the nature of the restrictions to which 

I believe the English novelist has now to submit, and the 

way in which they tend to cramp and curb his heaven- 
sent spontaneity. 

First of all, I am told there ave no such restrictions, or, 
as my kind friend and instructor, Mr. James Payn, prefers 
to put it, none save the familiar ones of common decency. 
Of course, he says, in effect, you must be decent if you 
expect to be read by decent people. Well, if that were all 
the matter at issue I will frankly confess I certainly 
wouldn’t be at the trouble of arguing about it, for I am 
one of those who take a rather high and, I suppose, some 
people would even say quixotic, view of the true function 
and duty of the author in a civilised community. I think 
he is bound, not only to be decent, but a great deal more 
and better than that—a teacher of the highest and purest 
morality to the formalists and libertines, the pharisees 


and publicans, by whom he is everywhere and at all times 
surrounded. Indeed, it’s just because I take this extreme 
view of his duties and responsibilities—because I insist 
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upon envisaging the man of genius to myself as above 
everything a divinely-gifted seer and prophet, an envoy 
entrusted with a sacred message to deliver to the world in 
whose midst his lot is cast—it is just because of this, I 
say, that I protest with all my might against the unwar- 
rantable censorship over his words and ideas arrogated to 
herself by Mrs. Grundy—a being who represents for us 
by common consent the worst and most soul-killing in- 
fluences of this world in their meanest and most detestable 
avatar. 

Mrs. Grundy, in short, is not to me a mere harmless, 
foolish, and laughable old woman—would to God that 
were all!—she is a terrible and relentless power for evil 
in this our modern England—a power far more dangerous 
because far more insidious and subtle in its action than 
half the evils that the churches and philanthropists are 
busily fighting against ; for she is just in so much the more 
heartily to be dreaded in that she wears that hateful outer 
varb of the hypocrite, respectability, while drink and 
disease stalk the streets openly in all their native and 
hideous nakedness. They, indeed, can only kill the body, 
but Mrs. Grundy, far worse, can kill the soul—and kills it. 

Who and what Mrs. Grundy is, and whence she has 
derived the odious little code of external ceremoniousness 
with which she dares to affront the prophets of progress, 
I shall consider later on. For the present I shall confine 
myself to showing by solid facts that she does actually 
exert a most real and blighting censorship on our English 
Press, preventing those who have a message to deliver 
from effectually delivering it, and so setting herself up 
against the angels of light in the interests of obscurantism 
and of the powers of darkness. 

To begin with, then, I don’t mean to say that a man 
who wants to print any particular book in England, at his 
own expense, will be forcibly prevented from doing so by 
Mrs. Grundy, her satellites and emissaries. This is a free 
country, so we're told—we could never find it out for 


ourselves, ’m sure—and a clever Socialist alphabet rhyme 
Siys appositely, 
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** Fis the freedom old England brags about ; 
If you haven’t got a dinner, why—you're free to go without.” 


Now, that’s just about the sort of freedom Mrs. Grundy 
allows the modern novelist who ventures to say anything 


that doesn’t exactly jump with her own false and vulgar 
standard of Grundian morality or immorality. Of course, 
if an author is rich enough to work without hire, and to 
publish his books at his own expense, flinging them to the 
winds like the leaves of the Sibyl, nobody will interfere 

with him; though, to be sure, after the astonishing 
verdict in the Vizetelly case, even this isn’t certain: for it 

seems that Mrs. Grundy, who permits the minds of youth 

to be poisoned broadcast every day by vile trash that 

nauseates every right-minded person, is yei unable to 
allow works of literature to be sold in her streets which 

are permitted in every civilised country of Europe, and 

even in despotic and Czar-ridden Russia. So far have we 

gone back from our boasted freedom of speech and printing 

since the outspoken days of Milton’s ‘ Areopagitica!” . 
But to return from this digression. The author may 

print what he likes, no doubt, though only if he can afford 

to pay for it handsomely. Now, the labourer is worthy of 
his hire, and in a well-constituted community—a com- 

munity not wholly overshadowed by the petty vilenesses 

of ten thousand Mrs. Grundies—the author, the seer, the 

prophet of light, would be a labourer considered on the 

whole, I take it, more worthy of that hire than very many 

others. In one word, the sole conditions under which the 

seer can be really free to deliver his heaven-sent message 

to his kind unimpeded are the ordinary economic con- 

ditions of supply and demand; he can only say what he 

has to say in a society that is ready and eager to listen to 

him—a society that desires and longs to hear him as it 
desires to hear its great actors, its great singers, its 

preachers of the exploded theologies and theosophies and 

moralities of yesterday. 

Now, how do the ten thousand Mrs. Grundies of 
England, and their authorised agents or middlemen the 
editors, treat the prophet who so comes forward before 
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them with some divinely-sent message to deliver into their 
hands for the bettering of humanity? Why, they simply 
and solely refuse him a hearing. He can write, not that 
thing which he feels it laid upon him by his commission 
to write and preach, but the utterly bunal and immoral 
lies which alone Mrs. Grundy thinks fit pabulum for her 
daughters. These young ladies, he soon finds out, she 
desires to isolate from all possible chance of coming into 
contact at any twist or turn with truth or reality. No 
novel written with any real depth of moral earnestness 
(I say it fearlessly) has a chance of success with any 
modern English editor. When I was talking over this 
article, as yet unwritten, the other day with a person 
connected with the Nover Review, he asked me suddenly, 
“Well, but hasn’t the success of ‘Tess’ made you alter 
your opinion as to the stringency of Mrs. Grundy’s 
censorship?” I couldn’t help smiling, for at that very 
moment, as it happened, I was holding “Tess” in re- 
. serve—up my sleeve, so to speak—as the one perfectly 
conclusive and practical example of the fatal effects of 
that hateful interference. 

For what are the actual facts of the case in the matter 
of “Tess”—poor Tess of the d’Urbervilles? Here is a 
great novel, a beautiful novel, a novel of a kind whereof 
not three, on an average, I make bold to say, are produced 
in a century. But more than that; it is a holy book, a 
pure-souled book, the very first book in which Thomas 
Hardy, a chosen and divinely-inspired teacher of truth, has 
ventured to speak out for us in his own authentic voice the 
Message with which he has been entrusted for the better- 
ing and purifying of human nature. Furthermore, it is 
the one solitary work of fiction published in England 
within my memory which breathes throughout the genuine 
breath of high moral enthusiasm. In that book, an emana- 
tion of the soul of the world, Thomas Hardy shows himself 
from beginning to end fired with a deep and Christ-like 
fervour of love and pity. I am sorry indeed for those 
dead souls, if any such there be, who could read that 
wonderful and beautiful tale of a wasted life without hot 
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tears in their eyes of remorse and sympathy. For it was 
you and I, my friends—and Mrs. Grundy—that wasted it, 

And what was the reception which this exceptionally 
pure and noble work, an epic of suffering, obtained at 
the hands of Mrs. Grundy’s agents, who regulate the weekly 
supply of fiction to the sucking Grundies of the younger 
generation ? Did they jump at it at once with great joy 
in their eyes, saying to one another in triumph, “ Here is 
a pearl of great price, a book that will touch seared hearts, 
and prick hardened consciences?’’ Did they print it 
forthwith in full, taking sedulous care never to alter or tone 
down a single precious word of its chaste and noble moral 
lessons? Did they rejoice to think that now at last they 
had found a real live Teacher who spoke with authority 
and with an undoubted Mission to the dead world around 
him? Oh, dear no; none of these things. They said, 
“ Your remarks about the Scribes ani Pharisees, who are 
really very respectable people in their way, and among 
our oldest subscribers, can only give offence to a highly 
important section of society. And then all these episodes 
of real life about a pure woman who comes, after all, to a 
terrible end by her own very purity and the hateful con- 
stitution of society around her—these, you must see, are 
only calculated to rouse Mrs. Grundy’s dearest and most 
hateful prejudices, for they are true and vital, and you 
know she hates and abjures the truth, and loveth a lie, like 
her father, the devil. In fact, if she for one moment sus- 
pected we were going to tell her children solid facts instead 
of the decorous conventional falsehoods she keeps palming 
off upon them, why, she would never again allow our 
periodical to cross her threshold.” 

So what did they do, accordingly ? I blush to say it in the 
England of Shakespeare, and Milton, and Shelley. But it is 
the truth, and I for one won’t blink it; they mutilated and 
massacred this, the truest and purest and holiest book that 
had been offered to our Press for half a century. I don’t 
exactly know how or by what steps they did it. I have 
avoided asking Thomas Hardy on purpose—I can’t “ Mister” 


so great and so immortal a prophet—lest he should seem to 
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be in any way responsible for this my own private outburst 
of spontaneous indignation. I don’t, therefore, know 
whether Hardy first offered the story for serial publication 
in its complete form, and then deliberately mutilated it 
himself by cutting out all the bits Mrs. Grundy and her 
father, the devil, would most likely object to on their own 
peculiar grounds, at the request of the editor, or whether, 
knowing well beforehand the ways of Mrs. Grundy and all 
her emissaries, how they hate the truth and love a lie, and 
cling to it, he altered it himself before submitting it at all 
to the editorial eye for Mrs. Grundy to curtail it. In any 
case, however, the net result was the same in the end. 
That soul-raising book, the cream of its author’s life, could 
only get published serially at all by being cut into parts 
and miserably truncated, the head and trunk appearing in 
one periodical, while the legs and arms appeared separately 
in two others. Finally, we have only got the real “Tess” 
of the d’Urbervilles in the long run at all by the author 
piecing together the disjecta membra of his mangled tale 
and printing them at full in the library edition. Now I 
say fearlessly that such a state of things as this episode 
discloses is a national disgrace, and that in no other 
country in Europe where manhood is untainted would the 
will of the vulgar, the commonplace, and the hypocrite be 
allowed so to tyrannise over the expression of opinion by 
the high-souled, the educated, the pure, and the earnest. 
Only here in Britain is imbecility permitted to lay down 
the law to thought, pruriency and impurity to lay down 
the law to moral enthusiasm. 

“But,” you will say, “* Hardy was able to collect the 
scattered fragments and limbs of ‘Tess’ at last, and 
present them to the world in a connected volume; and, 
after all, he wasn’t bound to publish serially at first unless 
he liked.” Only those could talk so who are entirely 
ignorant of the methods and conditions of the English 
book-market ; for the serial rights of a work of fiction 
stand in money value to the book rights as three to one. 
In other words, the author gets three-quarters of his 
remuneration from the magazine or newspaper, and only 
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one-quarter from the circulating libraries and book-stalls, 
Hence no author who lives by his pen can afford to forego 
serial publication. He makes but a poor livelihood out of 
it even at the best of times, and he certainly can’t afford 
to give up three-fourths of that pitiful pittance for the 
sake of publishing his book outright in the form which 
allows him most freedom of hand to express as he will his 
own opinions. Nor is that all. Just look at the incal- 
culable moral wrong inflicted upon the readers of the 
serial issue, who are presumably three times as numerous 
as the readers of the complete edition, by compelling them 
to take their dose of “Tess,” not in the perfect and 
morally vital form in which it was imagined by its inspired 
creator, but in the emasculated and utterly demoralised 
form into which it was reduced by the prurient prudery 
of Mrs. Grundy! An expurgated New Testament by the 
same authorities would contain no reference to the story of 
the woman taken in adultery. 

* Well, but the author should write and publish what- 
ever he thinks and believes without regard in any way to 
filthy lucre; andif he has a message from heaven to de- 
liver he should deliver it outright, without counting the 
cost, trusting to Providence to make it up in the end for 
him.” Very fine sounding words, but inapplicable to the 
conditions. Has it ever occurred to you, my good friend 
who talks this fluent nonsense, that your plan would con- 
fine the expression of literary opinion to the rich and 
mighty—to those, in other words, who were well enough 
off at the outset to afford the printing and publication of 
books for pure personal gratification? Not to such, for 
the most part, has Heaven confided its most important 
messages. As of old so in our day—it is easier for a 
camel to go through a needle’s eye than for a rich man to 
enter the kingdom of heaven. Thomas Hardy himself 
has somewhere finely said that literature is mainly the ex- 
pression of “ souls in revolt ;’” and souls in revolt are not 
often found among those to whom this world’s goods have 
been most abundantly distributed. So the author of real 
life has generally to consider the earning of daily bread 
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for wife and family as wellas the delivering of his message 
to humanity ; and, rightly or wrongly, the first function 
is apt to appear in his eyes at times almost as sacred and 
important as the last one. He must perform his daily 
task and earn his daily bread; and he asks no better. 
What he does complain of is that he should be prevented 
from saying the highest and best things he has to say by 
the existence of an organised anti-literary and anti-moral 
prejudice in the very audience on whom he depends for 
the suecess of his efforts. The man of letters in modern 
plutocratie England is indeed a light shining in the dark- 
ness, and the darkness comprehendeth him not, but strives 
its hardest to retain its original obscurity. 

Now it isn’t every author who would have taken the 
trouble, like Hardy, of fighting out the desperate battle, 
the forlorn hope over “ Tess”—getting it placed serially 
somehow, in spite of Mrs. Grundy and all her myrmidons, 
and collecting itafterwards piecemeal from the four corners 
ofthe journalistic heavens. Probably he was buoyed up to 
do this hateful work by the internal consciousness that 
here he had really a very great theme to deal with—a 
theme worthy of all the time and pains he was compelled 
by the powers of darkness to bestow upon it But as a 
rale an author who has it in his mind to say some new 
and true thing is inclined to count the cost carefully with 
himself beforehand, and to say to his own soul, “ If I write 
this book L won't be able to place it serially, and I may 
even vet next to nodemand for it at Mudie’s. Were it not 
better done, then, as others use, to sport with shilling 


shockers in the shade, or with the tangles of pot-boiler’s 


plots.’ And ten to one, being human, and having mouths 
to feed in the background, he succumbs to the temptation, 
and hides under a bushel, perforce, the shining light that 
God gave him for the illumination and bettering of this 
whole wide world of ours. Thus does Mrs. Grundy, in 
the twilight of her cave, constantly make the word of God 
of no avail through her traditions. 

[ take the case of “ Tess” to be a pecultarly instructive 
and illustrative one, too, because here we have to deal with 

x 
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a book so snow-white and holy that even Mrs. Grundy her- 
self, if she came to examine it with a serious eye, could 
hardly deny its exceptionally noble and Christ-like 
character. Yet somebody somewhere, apparently, found 
something to object to init. I will do that anonymous 
somebody the justice to believe that he didn’t himself, in 
all probability, see anything in it but what was pure, and 
good, and chaste, and beautiful. It was not in his own 
character as a man and a moral agent that he cut it down 
ruthlessly, but in his character as purveyor of fiction by 
appointment to Mrs. Grundy. He knew his mistress well, 
and he thought that somewhere in her narrow and impure 
brain there might lurk some penumbra of a vile barbaric 
prejudice which even that pure and single-minded * Tess” 
would somehow rub up against. It is incredible, but still 
he was probably right. I don’t blame him personally, but 
the general unmanliness of the English nation, which has 
allowed the dictatorship of its literature to fall into the 
hands of Mrs. Grundy, which has given itself over in this 
matter to the domination of a pack of unclean old women, 
things with every sense “as foul and vile as the poached 
filth that floods the middle street.” 

Mr. Christie Murray remarked well the other day, 
apropos of Mr. Rudolph Blind’s picture of ‘The World’s 
Desire,” that there must be “a wilderness of dirt in the 
mind of any one who could find it improper.” Now I 
won’t desecrate the sanctity of so virginal a book as “ Tess” 
by echoing this sentiment about it; I will only say, if 
there are people in*the world who can read it through 
without feeling their consciences stirred and their moral 
natures purer and better for it, why, I am extremely sorry 
for them. But their proper place is not on the platform 
of the moral censor. They should take their seats quietly 
on the stool of repentance, or at least among the benches 
of the anxious inquirers, and pray earnestly for light, 
that they may see the truth, and no longer be enslaved, in 
chains and blindfold, by the specious lies of the powers of 
darkness. 

This case of ‘ Tess,” then, I take as proof absolute of 
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the malign influence actually exerted in our midst by Mrs. 
Grundy. In the face of that clear and undeniable in- 
stance, 1 don’t see how anybody can any longer assert 
that it is practically possible for an author to say what he 
pleases in England—uuless, indeed, he is rich enough to be 
able to publish at his own expense, and defy Mrs. Grundy. 
It was only by a miracle that the book appeared at all, and 
it was obstructed in the initial stages of its life by difti- 
culties in the way that would probably have discouraged 
and daunted any other man alive save Thomas Hardy. 
The result is certainly not encouraging for any one else 
who feels inclined to follow in his leader’s footsteps. He 
now knows beforehand that unless he is prepared to give 
himself up bound hand and foot into Mrs. Grundy’s keep- 
ing he must either expect to have his manuscript returned 
to him as useless or else only to succeed in getting it pub- 
lished at all by the utmost contrivance of cutting and 
paring in half a dozen unrelated and scattered pe- 
riodicals. 

And who, after all, is this redoubtable Mrs. Grundy, who 
has such a good opinion of her own moral and critical 
character that she dares to set herself up, with inconceiv- 
able effrontery, as the censor of the highest and noblest 
minds in England? Why, just the average specimen of 
English middle-aged matronhood, with all its petty pre- 
judices, all its selfish narrowness, all its hatred of right, 
all its persistent clinging to every expiring form of wrong 
or injustice. A pretty sort of censor, indeed! A pretty 
sort of sovereign! I know no spectacle more humiliating 
to British civilisation than this spectacle of the average 
middle-aged married Englishwoman. There are excep- 
tions, of course ; no one knows it better than I, who have 
the good fortune to share my life with the brightest; but 
I speak of the mass, the common unleavened imass of 
British maternity. What a unit of the State is that Eng- 
lish mother! Her very looks betray her for just exactly 
what she is, blandly inane and vacuously pig-headed. 
Look at her as she comes towards you in the street, and 
sum her up for yourself, O lover of truth and justice, in 
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all her unaffected and unabashed nonentity. It would not 
be fair to her to say, indeed, that she is actually immoral; 
she is something perhaps a degree worse than that—she 
is entirely extra-moral. Never in her whole life, her whole 
petty, self-centred, family-bound life, did she for one mo- 
ment experience a genuinely moral emotion or impulse; 
never did she do or contemplate doing a genuinely true 
and moral action. Not to do right, or even to do wrong, has 
ever been her end and aim in life, but simply and solely to do 
“ what is usual.” Brought up like a savage in accordance 
with various fixed and conventional rules, in obedience to 
certain tribal or racial taboos, and in the daily perform- 
ance of certain fetishistic ceremonies, the reason or mean- 
ing of which she no more tries to test or even to under- 
stand than does any other savage, she arrives at last at 
the position of mother of a family without the faintest 
conception of its duties and responsibilities—nay, without 
even a rudimentary glimmering of the idea that it has 
any duties and responsibilities at all to speak of. Her 
one object is to bring up the young people committed to 
her charge, and particularly her daughters, exactly as she 
was brought up herself—to repeat all the old blunders, to 
preserve all the old taboos, to copy all the old superstitions 
and poojahs of her own mother before her. Blandly unaware 
of the fact that she is herself a failure, and one of the 
most contemptible and ridiculous failures in all God’s 
universe, she desires only to be a producer of more such 
failures in future, and to hand down the tradition of how 
to turn them out exact to pattern as she herself received 
it in due course from her own unthinking and fetish- 
worshipping elders. 

But of all things on earth the one such a woman is most 
afraid of is lest by any stray chance the errant shadow 
of an Idea should wander in the way of her budding 
daughters. As a matter of fact, her solicitude is most 
probably superfluous. Mere heredity would in all likeli- 
hood efficiently secure them against the bare chance of con- 
tagion, and render certain the transmission to them of 
her own utter fatuity. For Englishmen of the middle and 
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upper classes have now so long on the average chosen 
their wives in abject accordance with Mrs. Grundy’s behests 
that a one-sided heredity has been set up in our race, the 
fathers transmitting their own mental features intact to 
their sons, while the mothers, in accordance with a well- 
known Darwinian law, transmit theirs alone to their 
daughters. Any girl who shows any tendency to * sport” 
or diverge from this Grundian pattern, who displays any 
faint vestige of freedom or individuality in her character, 
is shunned by the men as probably “ fast,”” and has there- 
fure a very small chance indeed of transmitting her own 
ligher type to female descendants. Thus, the ultimate 
blame lies, of course, with the men, who have chosen to 
make their women slaves, and have to put up accordingly, 
when once the first lush of youth is passed, with unin- 
teresting and servile-ininded women companions. 

Still, considering how absolutely devoid of ideas the 
average Mrs. Grundy of real life shows herself to be, it ts 
rather surprising she should feel so firmly and profoundly 
convinced of her own absolute rightness of life and judg. 


ment, her ability to give laws to her intellectual betters, 
vhose natural function it should be to do her thinking for 
her. One wonders it should never occur to her to say to 
herself. at some moment of misgiving, if such was con- 
ceivable, “After all, ’m only a foolish, half-educated 
woman (if even that); isn’t it possible I may be sometimes 
a wee bit wrong in my impressions and judgments?  Isn’t 
it possible that the irrational rules and strange taboos of 
days and acts and persons which I was sedulously taught 
by my dear mamma (copying her dear mamma, and all 
other previous dear mammas ad infinitum), don’t absolutely 
sum up the very last word of human wisdom in every 
conceivable direction 2? Isn’t it possible that men whom 
I frankly acknowledge in the abstract to be cleverer and 
better-informed and more experienced than myself might 
be able in some ways to teach me something ; or, if that’s 
out of the question, if I’m too dull to learn, at least 
mightn’t they be able to teach my daughter something— 
my daughter, who is yet plastic and not wholly bound up, 
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heait and soul, in case-hardened prejudices, as 1 admit I 
myself am? They say there exist things called Ideas in 
books ; am I perfectly certain that Ideas are really more 
virulent and dangerous than scarlet fever? If I can’t 
understand them myself (and I know I can't, I am so 
stupid), isn’t it still just possible Ethel and Bertha migit 
—Ethel and Bertha, who, perhaps, may in virtue of their 
years be a trifle less impenetrable and pachydermatous 
than I am ?” 

So one fancies she might soliloquise. But no such 
doubts as these ever for one moment disturb the rudi- 
mentary mind of the actual Mrs. Grundy—for she has a 
sort of mind, though shrivelled to a mere relic. She is 
perfectly certain, on the contrary, with the perfect cer- 
tainty of the Born Fool, that she possesses the sum of all 
human knowledge and all practical wisdom in that narrow, 
poor brain of hers. What need, indeed, has she of moral 
teachers, or of teachers of any sort, who never troubled her 
head for one second in her life about right or wrong, 
truth or justice, but merely desired to walk with decorous 
pace through the organised quadrille of existence in 
uccordance with the regular and recognised figures? 
Look at her sleek face as she accosts you, smiling its 


or 
5S 


accustomed smile of mingled fatuity and prosperity—the 
changeless smirk that speaks the vacant mind—and then 
ask yourself in an aside what chance there is in the world 
that a creature like that could possibly sympathise with 
anybody’s doubts, anybody’s problems, or anybody's so- 
lutions. 

These, then, are the people who, in the lump or mass, 
control the actual supply of English fiction. Now, if you 
happen to be an author, and you don’t want to say any- 
thing at all of your own except just the very things Mrs. 
Grundy likes and Mrs. Grundy approves of—in short, if 
you are a son of Mrs. Grundy’s, and have been lucky 
enough in life to take after your mamma—well, in that 
case well and good; you have nothing to complain of 
Not for you or your likes is the divine grievance which 
vexes Thomas Hardy’s soul—the divine grievance about 
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which, in my humbler way, I’m now discoursing. You 
may thank your lucky stars which have made you a little 
lower than the angels. But that is not the way with most 
men of letters. As a rule the author is born, and knows 
himself born, to the proud position of seer and prophet. 
Indeed, it is oftenest his desire to speak out the truth 
that is in him which first leads him astray into the thorny 
and thistly fields of literature. He has a message to 
deliver, and he thirsts to deliver it. He has a work to 
perform, and he itches to perform it. To him this gag of 
Mrs. Grundy’s tied perpetually over his mouth is a con- 
stant annoyance and a constant disgrace. And I speak 
no metaphor. Every writer with any earnest ideas of his 
own, which he fervently desires to promulgate for the 
good of the world, is quite accustomed to bottling up the 
best part of them within his own heart in modern 
England; or if he sometimes tries, half by stealth, to let 
out some small fraction in some peculiarly unobtrusive 
and delicately-veiled shape, which he hopes may escape 
the lynx-like eyes of Mrs. Grundy, on the prowl after the 
faint shadow of that obnoxious object, an Idea, he is quite 
accustomed to having his papers returned to him “ with 
thanks” by the ever-watchful editor, or so altered by 
excision, addition, and variation that every vestige of the 
original and suspicious Idea has been clean cut out of 
them. 

Now it happens for the most part (thank God!) that 
men of letters are really seers; and it is these men of 
letters who do earnestly desire to say their say before the 
very face of Mrs. Grundy herself, her Ethel, and her 
Bertha. For in all countries and in all ages there have 
always been two main classes of teachers and preachers— 
the priests and the prophets. Of these two classes, the 
priests are the conservatives, the formalists, the defenders 
of what is—the apologists of every existing wrong and 
injustice. They are professional optimists; and optimism 
can exist only by shutting its eyes to all the evil and pain 
in the world around it. They go hand-in-glove with the 
Herods and the Pilates of their period, and make to them- 
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selves friends of the Mammon of unrighteousness. The 
prophets, on the other hand, are the progressives, the 
malcontents, the insurgents, the Nihilists, filled full with 
a fiery zeal for the right, and a profound hatred at heart 
for all the wrong-doing and lies about them. Their 


business is not to prophesy smooth things or do the polite 


to Mrs. Grundy, assuring her with oily words and gracious 
bows that her phylacteries are beautifully broad and 
white, and that she is quite unequalled in the town asa 
washer of cups and a cleaner of platters; but to cry aloud, 
with the voice of one crying in the wilderness, ** Repent ye, 
for the kingdom of heaven is not at hand, but still tarries 
in coming!” It is not for them to admire with bland 
smiles her petty tithes of mint, anise, and cummin, but to 
look to the weigltier matters of the liw—to truth, justice, 
and righteousness, which she neglects to consider. And 
these things, of course, are very distasteful to Mrs. Grundy, 
who * was always brought up to think” (her peculiar 
feminine substitute for thinking) that truth, justice, and 
righteousness were all automatically managed for us from 
outside by some duly-constituted authority—the Church 
or somebody; that mint, anise, and cummin, and taboos 
of days and seasons, and poujah and fetishdom, were of 
the utmost importance; that such things as problems 
didn’t exist at all, everything being already settled for us 
beforehand by infallible wisdom—her own and her dear 
mumima’s, presumably—and that to enquire into any- 
thing for oneself, or to do right for right’s sake, was 
probably wicked, certainly unnecessary, and in any case 
unladylike. And as for the priests—excellent men !—she 
is decidedly on their side, particularly if they belong to 
the beneficed clergy. Why, her own dear papa was a 
rural dean, and the only one of her brothers who isn’t a 
general is a colonial archdeacon. 

The way of the prophets is far otherwise. They tind 
themselves plumped down into a warring and jarring 
world, filled full of meaningless castes, and strange wicked 
creeds, and cruel human sacrifices which they can’t under- 
stand, and which they feel to be in about equal parts 
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ridiculous and appalling. They see men restrained by 
incredible restrictions of land, and sea, and thought, and 
action. They are possessed from the very first by a burning 
desire to explode these superstitions and to redress these 
injustices. They tind people cowed and terrified by non- 
existent bogies, unable to hold their heads up like men in 
the world, afraid to tear off the bandages from their eyes, 
and too much alarmed at the monstrous shadows of their 
own vile imaginations to pay any heed at all to the crying 
wrongs and painful Moloch holocausts at their very thres- 
holds. They find their fellow-citizens more anxious to 
avert the wrath of imaginary beings than to do right and 
speak truth to the living and thinking creatures about 
them. They tind everywhere strange superstitions 
cherished and fondled with sedulous care ; light excluded 
from the temple at every crack and pore; children and 
women burnt alive to Baal; artificial crimes invented, in 
order to be heavily punished; real wrongs going unre- 
dressed, unpitied, and unsolaced. At all these things the 
blood of the prophet boils. A voice comes to him in 
the wilderness where he dwells and says. to him in clear 
tones, ** Take up thy pen and write.’ He tries to obey it; 
words flow of themselves; fiery zeal spurs him on ; fucit 
indignatio versum. But just as he is in the midst of his 
divine task, glowing hot with the fever of it, a shadowy 
figure seems to float vague before his swimming eyes. 
He awakes with a cry to the stern facts of life. To what 
good is all this? he knows he can never get a hearing for 
the message he writes down; he has reckoned as though 
there were no such impediment in his way as Mrs. Grundy. 

Almost always, I believe, if the author is worth his salt 
he is at least potentially and in wish a prophet. He 
belongs to the eternal Church of Revolt. Necessity and 
the fear of Mrs. Grundy before his eyes may make him lie 


low, but in his heart of hearts he is, above all things, an 
insurgent. For if he is not, of what earthly use is he? 
The world has always enough people enlisted on the side 
of the powers that be, of law and order, and constituted 
authority. It is of reformers and seers that it stands in 
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direst need. And the man of letters just differs, or ought 
to differ, from the rest in this—that he sees more keenly 
what is wrong in the chaos about him, and desires more 
earnestly to see it put right again. He is 


* Like x poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not.” 


If he doesn’t do that, then he fails of his commission and 
falls short of his birthright. No doubt the Mrs. Grundies 
of his time will often think him a very wicked and improper 
person, having, indeed, no standard of wickedness of their 
own except what is unusual or tabooed in the society they 
mix in. They will often object to his social doctrines, 
and will freely describe him at afternoon tea as a glut- 
tonous man and a wine-bibber, or they will consider those 
remarks of his about a lady of rank in Herodias’s position 
in very bad taste, not to say clearly libellous, and will 
rejoice to think that that dreadful man in the camel’s 
hair garment was properly brought to book for them. 
But all these things will matter little to the seer if only 
he can have his say, and say it boldly; what he minds is 
Mrs. Grundy’s arbitrary power of putting an effectual gag 
upon his faculty of utterance. 

It is because Mrs. Grundy’s censorship thus interferes 
with the free development of the man of letters in this his 
highest and truest function of seer and prophet that my 
wrath burns so bright and so fierce against her. I don’t 
think the proper use for a great nation to put its keenest 
and ablest brains to is the production of colourless and 
insipid stories for young people, warranted to contain 
nothing that could by any possibility give rise to an Idea in 
anybody about anything. Insipidity is not really the purest 
virtue. The real man of letters, I take it, has, as a rule, 
truer and broader views about the world and the universe 
than the mass of his contemporaries—certainly than the 
average mother of a family. He has also, as a rule, higher 
and purer moral ideals. If we wish to utilise him properly, 
to make the best of him, to get out of him the finest results 
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of the exceptional gifts with which Nature has endowed 
him, we will leave him as free and untrammelled as possible 
to express these larger and wider views of the universe, 
these nobler and better conceptions of human conduct. 
He points the way for us. We don’t compel our Watts 
and our Edisons to submit their inventions to a jury of 
British matrons. How much more absurd, then, to submit 
the handiwork of our seers and prophets, the very cream 
and pick of a nation’s manhood, to the censorship of that 
precise part of the nation which habitually shows itself 
most careless and inconsiderate of great abstract principles, 
most hopelessly prejudiced and warped and belated on all 
moral questions. Mothers of families (in the aggregate) 
are the very last people in the world whose opinion on 
any ethical point or problem any man of sense would ever 
dream of taking—first, because they have never thought 
about right and wrong at all; and secondly, because they 
are incapable by nature and habit of distinguishing between 
what is just and what is merely customary. In fact, we 
have artificially cramped the brains of our women, as the 
Chinese artificially cramp their feet, till at last they have 
become absolutely incapable of progress. 

What remedy, then, is possible? Is our condition 
hopeless? Only one treatment, of course, would be tho- 
roughly effectual ; we must educate our women. But this 
remedy is far too drastic and far too remote for even the 
wildest reformers of the present day. Nobody has ever 
yet so much as discussed the possibility of educating 
women, though an immense deal of pains has been quite 
wastefully expended on the minor question of how you 
can best drill them, and how much elementary instruction 
you can safely give them in languages and mathematics 
without running the faintest or remotest danger of en- 
lightening or emancipating them. It would be utopian 
and unpractical, therefore, at the present point of time, to 
follow any further this first suggestion of a conceivable 


solution, because nobody now wants to emancipate women ; 
and the women themselves, above all, would resolutely 
and unanimously resist emancipation. They hug their 
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fetters; they worship them lke a fetish. People brought 
up in slavery and accustomed to servile ways, indeed, always 
shrink intensely from the responsibilities and uncertainties 
that come with freedom; they prefer their daily dole of 
yamand milk to the hard-earned and unguaranteed bread 
of liberty. People who never in their lives have tried 
to think about anything always shrink intensely from the 
novel and arduous labour of thinking. ‘* How much easier,” 
they say, “ to accept what we are told by our dear mamas, 
and let this world wag on its own bad way, lies, injustices, 
and all, just the same as usual!’ From our women 
themselves, then, there is nothing immediately or directly 
to be hoped, tor are they not in truth the very Mrs, 
Grundies against whom we are so strenuously and hope- 
lessiy contending? And what man can pretend to cast 
out devils by the aid of Beelzebub, the prince of the 
devils? It is my deliberate conviction that many of the 
worst among the moral cancers which eat into the very 
heart and life of England, making the other nations of 
Europe marvel awestruck at our vice, our hypocrisy, our 
greed, our selfishness, may be directly traced to the in- 
tinence of our women, and to the low conventional and 
vulgar morality they impose upon our literature. They 
stifle ut its source the expression of the higher and nobler 
manhood of the country. 

Our hope, then, it is clear, must lie in the men. It is 
to them we must appeal for leave and opportunity to tell 
out the gospels that struggle for utterance within us. 


And I believe there are already some faint indications that 


ii new reading public of men is growing up amongst us, 
and that a new literature of a sort is being produced tor 
their special benefit. It is a smali symptom, I admit; but 
Mr. Jerome’s recent magazine, The Idler, seems to me 
to be the very first periodical ever started in England 
(omitting, of course, trade journals and sporting news- 
papers) which directs itself straight at the head of the 
man, and particularly of the young man _ who lives 
in lodgings. Now, I trust no dishonest reviewer will try 
to twist this remark aside into a statement that my hope 
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for the future of English literature depends on the success 
of Mr. Jerome’s magazine. All 1 mean is this, that if 
once we get a class of periodical which can afford alto- 
gether to neglect Mrs. Grundy’s opinion, to leave that 
miserable creature outside in the cold as a person not 
worth considering (because not affecting the circulation), 
then we may also get a chance of speaking out God’s 
truth in this isle of Britain without the perpetual inter- 
vention of that many-headed gorgon who loveth a lie, and 
huggeth it, and worshippeth it. Of late, indeed, it has been 
clear that a certain amount of literature in England has 
been addressed more boldly than of old to adult and 
especially to male readers. If this tendency continues, if 
a literature for men arises in our midst, it is possible that 
in time the prophets of England may be able to deliver 
their message openly, ike those of other countries, in 
their own language—to speak in a tongue understanded 
of the people. At present I can conceive no more un- 
happy fate than that of the man of genius of Enelish 
race in the nineteenth century, born with a message to 
deliver to his kind, and endeavouring surreptitiously to 
unburden himself of it in the tongue of Milton, Shakes- 
peare, and Shelley. 

One word more, and this sermon is ended. Few 
sermons from the pulpit can ever have been given, I 
feel sure, with fuller depth of belief in their necessity and 
timeliness. Is there not yet another way at the present 
juncture in which men can help us? For most editors 
are men—nay, more, men of letters—and it is incredible 
that they can personally and individually share in their 
private capacity the moral blindness and the moral ob- 
liquity of Mrs. Grundy. They must surely have progressed 
beyond the barbaric stage: they must have freed them- 
selves at least from taboo and fetish-worship. It can be 
only through fear, not through love, that they serve their 
mistress: no man could willingly bow down the supple- 
jomted knee before that grotesque and hideous graven 
image of collective stupidity. But is their fear of the 
squint-eyed goddess well founded? Is Mrs. Grundy really 
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as all-powerful as they think? Is not the craven terror of 
her capacity to do harm to some extent a tradition and a 
survival from the bad old past? Is she still omnipotent? 
Not that I would wish in any way, indeed, unduly to mini- 
mise either her strength of arm or her malignant ill-will 
against the angels of light. I know too well how puissant, 


how vile, how cruel, how unreasoning the creature is, 
But I doubt, for all that, whet!cer she is quite so omni- 
scient and omnipresent a5 :nost clitors among us seem 
still to imagine. She can’t do everything. I believe it 
would be possible in many high-class publications to admit 
now and then, as by chance, a few stray words that might 
tell on the side of truth and right without necessarily 
interfering to any great extent with the circulation. The 
remnant who care for truth and right, who never yet have 
bowed the knee to Baal, are seven thousand in Israel, and 
could afford to take seven thousand copies. I know, to be 
sure, an editor has always a capitalist proprietor at his 
back, trembling, of course, like all capitalists, for his 
money-bags. But even from the point of view of the 
money-bags, it seems to me we are just on the very eve of 
a period of reconstruction. Almost as many people would 
now be attracted by some show of manly freedom as 
would be repelled or shocked byeit. The younger genera- 
tion is eager to know, and grateful for knowledge. A 
large proportion of them are even beginning to prefer 
truth to falsehood, and right to injustice. Nay, among 
our women themselves, in spite of the strenuous efforts 
made by Girton and Lady Margaret to prevent their ever 
knowing or thinking about anything—it would be so un- 
ladylike!—the mere habit of reading encouraged by schools 
has induced a certain gentle unfeminine tolerance for 
sundry aspects of the truth, and a certain tremulous 
readiness not to be very much shocked by indications of 
right-duing or high-thinking in others. Under these 
circumstances I believe the existing slavish submission to 
Mrs. Grundy’s rule is to a great extent unnecessary. It 
seems to me that any periodical which boldly ventured to 
disregard her altogether, and to set about purveying pure 
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and wholesome literature for the people—literature that 
should aim distivxctly at their moral improvement, instead 
of trying to uphold degrading and debasing superstitions, 
social, ethical, and religious—would turn out in the end a 
triumphant commercial success. The experiment would 
at least be well worth trying. Its startling novelty ought 


surely to attract attention. If I were a capitalist myself 
I think I would venture to risk it. But then the interests 
of capitalists are so intimately bound up with the triumph 


of evil in every shape and form that perhaps they are 
wise in their generation in seeking to oppose the spread 
of light even as a sound investment. 


OUR TEACHERS. 


“Love Truth and ensue it,” the Scientist cries ; 
He means “ you shall found me laboratories.” 
“Love Beauty ; ensue it,” exclaims the R.A. ; 
“Tis for sale on my easel,’’ he hopes to convey. 
“ Love Goodness; ensue it,” the Parson I hear, 

While his clerk mutters, “ Sittings, three guineas a year.” 


“Love Goodness, and Beauty, and Truth,” sings the Poet, 
“Tt costs nothing, brings nothing; Heavens! don’t I know it ?’” 


Puitie LAFARGUE. 





NIGHTMARE TALES 
AND 


THE CAVES & JUNGLES OF HINDOSTAN.* 


By Mapame Bnavatsky. 


FReSSSHHOSE who like Occultism served up in a light 
form will be pleased with Madame Blavatsky’s 
“ Nightmare Tales,” which have now appeared in 
a small shilling book, reprinted from Lucifer, the 
mouthly journal of the society. They are some 
of the weirdest and most blood-curdling stories ever conceived. 
“ A Bewitched Life” gives a sketch of a man who becomes a 
student of occultism, and who, at a most critical point, refuses 
to obey the instructions of his chosen guide. The horrors which 
are the result of his temerity are depicted with vivid touches, 
There is a large amount of knowledge of the unseen world 
displayed in the tale. 

We quote one passage to show the psychological condition of 
the hero :— 

“While uttering this death-chant to the prostrate form before 
me [ bent over and examined it with curiosity. I felt the 
surrounding darkness oppressing me, weighing on me almost 
tangibly, and I fancied. I found in it the approach of the 
liberator I was welcoming. And yet . . . . how very 
strange! If real, tinal death takes place in our consciousness; 
if after the bodily death ‘I’ and my conscious perceptions are 
one-—how is it that these perceptions do not become weaker? 
Why does my brain action seem as vigorous as ever noW . 

‘ I am de facto dead? . . . . . Nor does the usual 
feeling of anxiety—the ‘heavy heart,’ so-called—decrease in 


intensity; nay, it even seems to become worse, - . + + + 


SS 


* “ Nightmare Tales,” and “ Caves and Jungles of Hindostan.” By Madame 
Blavatsky. Published by the Theosophical Publishing Company, 7, Duke St., 
Adelphi, W.C. 
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unspeakably so!) . . . . How long it takes for full oblivion 
to arrive! . . . . Ah, heres my body again! 


bel . . . . 


vanished out of sight for a second or two, it reappears before me 
once more. . . . . How white and ghastly it looks! Yet 
. . . « its brain cannot be quite dead, since ‘I,’ its con- 
sciousness, am still acting—since we two fancy that we still are, 
that we still live and think disconnected from our Creator and 
its ideating cells. 

“Suddenly I felt a strong desire to see how much longer a 
progress of dissolution was likely to last before it placed its last 
seal upon the brain and rendered it inactive. I examined my 
brain in its cranial cavity through the, to me, entirely transpa- 








Mapame Bravatsky. 


(From a photograph by Resta, Coburg Place, Bayswater.) 


rent walls and roof of the skull, and even touched the brain matter 

. how, or with whose hands, 1 am now unable to say ; 
but the impression of the slimy, intensely cold matter produced 
a very strong impression on me in that dream. To my great 
dismay, I found that the blood, having entirely congealed, and 
the brain tissues having undergone a change that would no 
longer permit any molecular action, it became impossible for me 
to account for the phenomena now taking place with myself. 
Here was I—or my consciousness, which is all one—standing 
apparently entirely disconnected with my brain, which could no 
longer function. . . . . But I had no time left for 


reflection. A new and most extraordinary change in my per- 
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ception had taken place, and now engrossed my whole attention. 
“. . . What does this signify? . . . .” 

This passage shows well the minute introspection which 
Madame Blavatsky’s knowledge makes possible, for there are 
many mysteries in nature which have not been fathomed hy the 
ordinary mind, but which her wider knowledge depicts with 
extraordinary lucidity. 

“The Cave of the Echoes” is wonderfully weird, and reminds 
us of Rider Haggard at his best. The scene of the murder is 
particularly striking, and so graphically described, that we could 
almost fancy ourselves onlookers. 

In “ The Ensouled Violin” we have a totally new subject. A 
musician gives up his physical life in order to ensoul the violin 
of his pupil for the purpose of overcoming a rival. The pith of 
the tale lies in the following passage, in which the German 
enthusiast is telling his pupil the secret of the success of their 
great rival. 

“ Franz, my dear boy, I tell you that the art of the accursed 
Italian is not natural; that it is due neither to study nor to 
genius. It never was acquired in the usual, natural way. You 
need not stare at me in that wild manner, for what I say is in 
the mouths of thousands of people. Listen to what I now tell 
you, and try to understand. You have heard the strange tale 
whispered about the famous Tartini? He died one fine Sabbath 
night, strangled by his familiar demon, who had taught him 
how to endow his violin with a human voice, by shutting up 
in it, by means of incantations, the soul of a young virgin. 
Paganini did more. In order to endow his instrument with the 
faculty of emitting human sounds, such as sobs, despairing cries, 
supplications, moans of love and fury—in short, the most heart- 
rending tones of the human voice—Paganini became the mur- 
derer not only of his wife and his mistress, but also of a friend, 
who was more tenderly attached to him than any other being 
on this earth. He then made the four cords of his magic violin 
out of the intestines of his last victim. This is the secret of his 
enchanting talent, of that overpowering melody, that combination 
of sounds, which you will never be able to master, unless 
“_ . the old man could not finish the sentence. He 
staggered back before the fiendish look of his pupil, and covered 
his face with his hands.” 

The rest of this wondrous plot we shall leave the reader to 
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unravel for himself. Few tales have been given to the public, 
of the shilling shocker order, containing more horrors than 
this book. 

Another book by the same authoress will soon be out, entitled 
“Caves and Jungles of Hindostan”—a most fascinating and 
charming description of Madame Blavatsky’s expeditions into 
the interior. These tales are reprinted from articles sent by 
her in 1878-1879 to the Moscow papers, and have been most 
carefully translated by her niece, Mrs. Vera Johnston. The 
vivid picturesqueness of detail reminds us of some of Rudyard 
Kipling’s happiest word-paiutings of Indian scenery, while the 
expeditions themselves are unique. ‘“‘The Karli Caves” and the 
night spent there in lonesome surroundings is splendidly told. 
Much interesting matter is also given with regard to Indian 
life, as it really is in the interior. 

The visit to the “ Witch,” with her horrible ceremonies, is 
also well and interestingly told, giving us a picture of some 
phases of black magic as it is practised among some of the 
religious fanatics. Nor is the comic element forgotten, for 
Madame Blavatsky was one of those rare people who appreciated 
a joke, even if it told against herself; as when she describes 
her recovery from a swoon to “ find my nose made into a cork 
for her bottle of smelling-salts;’’ and her difficulties in 
travelling, owing to her stoutness, sometimes brought her into 
peculiar and absurd positions. There are some six or eight 
sketches in this book, each bearing a distinctive mark of interest, 
all told with vigour and terseness. 

Few personalities of the nineteenth century have created 
wilder controversy than the late Helena Petrovna Blavatsky. 
Loved by her friends, hated by her enemies, but by none 
regarded with indifference. 

Various were the feelings which attracted people towards her ; 
many impelled by vulgar curiosity, having heard wondrous tales 
of her marvellous powers; few drawn by the extraordinarily 
interesting teachings she put forward. To the former she pre- 
sented of latter years an impassible exterior, so bitter were the 
lessons experience had taught her in the early years of her 
public life, when she had hoped to teach an incredulous world 
the latent powers of man by showing those she herself possessed. 
By such critics every part of her nature was investigated and 
magnified by means of their own imagination; but the nobler 
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side of her character they failed to understand. They found 
she smoked cigarettes, spoke her thoughts without ceremony, 
cared little about personal opinion, and absolutely refused to be 
like a smooth-faced hypocritical saint. Some writers charged 
her with immoral practices, and all such stories, as soon as they 
were invented, found their way into print, inserted by those 
intrepid newspaper-writers who are ever on the alert, anxious 
to increase the circulation of their papers by giving to their 
readers something spicy and sensational. 

Few people have suffered as much from the wrong-doing of 
other members of their families as Madame Blavatsky. One of 
her sisters-in-law, Nathelie Blavatsky, led a wild life in 
the Levant, and every folly committed by her has been 
planted on poor Helena Petrovna. Another Blavatsky ran 
away when very young and joined a circus, and hence wild 
tales have circulated to the effect that Helena jumped through 
“hoops” in her youth. Any one who knew Madame Blavatsky’s 
non-sylph-like figure will appreciate the full charm of this 
myth. One more Madame Blavatsky is now living in Paris 
with two children,and newspaper reporters have stated that 
Madame Blavatsky, the founder of the Theosophical Society, 
had a large family ! 

Time and space would fail if we tried to recount all the ex- 
traordinary statements made about her by people whose know- 
ledge of her was as limited as their good feeling. 

Madame Blavatsky, the teacher of Theosophy in the nine- 
teenth century, had spent twelve years in Thibet studying the 
subjects which she has since given to the world in her books. 
Few know the hardships and self-denial which this labour cost 
her, but her works will remain as monuments of self-devotion to 
the Cause she loved. 

The “Secret Doctrine,” “ Isis Unveiled,” and the “ Voice of 
the Silence” are books in which students will find mines of 
literary wealth. 

The future will learn to understand the grand personality 
of this woman, so bitterly abused and derided in her lite-time. 
It was only to those who lived with her in constant companion- 
ship that her wonderful and varied knowledge was really known 
—hbut above all, in her, the Aman side was ever prominent. No 
matter bow absorbed in literary work, not one being who came 
to her in trouble was ever turned away. Little deeds of kind- 
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ness, gentle messages, thoughtful consideration for others were 
marked features of her character. 

During the last years of failing health, she never gave up her 
work, writing with little cessation from 7 or 8 a.m. to 8 in the 
evening, When she gathered round her those friends who looked 
on her as their truest guide and friend. 

To all who assisted her work she was ever ready to give counsel 
and sympathy, and only those who received ber help can ap- 
preciate it at its just value. The world, dazzled by the light of 
her doctrines and the claims she made for humanity—which the 
majority of men could not grasp, because they were new to 
them—looked upon her with distrust ; and the representatives of 
scientific ignorance, filled with their own pomposity, pronounced 
her the “ greatest impostor of the age,” because their narrow 
minds could not rise to a comprehension of her magnificent 
spirit. But in her books she will yet teach those who “ have ears 
to hear” that there is a spiritual life to be found on a truly 
scientific basis; and as the years roll on her words will prove their 
own truth, by speculation becoming fact; and then only will 
men, at large, know how grand and great was the soul and 
teaching of the woman Helena Petrovna Blavatsky. 

IsaBeL Cooper Oak Ley. 














ROSCOWEN, ML. 


By Masor Bovin. 





yy? WONDER how it is Roscowen has not married !” 

f} I said. 

OR “O, he’s going to marry Lady B.,is he not?” 

+ “ Nonsense,” I said. “ You know very well 
that report marries him to half the Society 

women in London.” 

I stood up and walked to the fireplace, and stooped down to 
warm my hands by the fire of fir-cones that my friend Granville 
Ponsonby had lighted in the grate. I had come with him from 
town that evening in time for dinner, and I had seen his pretty 
bride blushing at the head of his table. Now we were alone in 
the smoking-room. It was time to turn in; but I was not in- 
clined for bed. 

“ Granville,” I said, “ what are you thinking about?” 

* Roscowen,” he answered. 

I lighted a cigarette. 

“ Well, why’don’t you speak ?” I said, after waiting for half 
a minute. 

Granville looked up at me. 

“ Look here, old chap,” he-said, “if I tell you why Roscowen 
has not married you must promise to keep it a secret.” 

“ Mum’s the word,” I answered, staring over his head at the 
bookshelves. I had led the conversation up to Roscowen on 
purpose. I could not talk to Granville about myself, so I wanted 
him to talk to me on the subject that possessed my mind that 
night, making me so restless that I dreaded being left alone in 
the bachelors’ quarters of the old house. 

The following day Granville would give his first shooting 
party, and the house would be full of people; but that night I 
was the only guest. 

“ You remember my sister f” Granville said, at length. 
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I nodded. 


“ Well,” said Granville slowly and with emphasis, “‘ Roscowen 
loved her.” 

I gave a low whistle. 

“It’s the truth,” said Granville, getting up from the sofa on 
which he had stretched himself, and beginning to walk up and 
down the room. ‘“ Roscowen loved my sister as well as he has 
it in him to love anything. I used to think that he could care 
for nothing but himself—and polities; but he loved my sister— 
not as you, or I, would love a woman, but in his own peculiar 
way . . . . And she loved him.” 

“Then why did they not marry ?” I asked carelessly. 

“Perhaps you will explain that to me,” said Granville, stop- 
ping short in his walk. “ You know she was my only sister, and 
there was nothing on earth I would not have done to make her 
happy. My father idolised her. Very likely if my mother had 
lived things would have turned out differently ; but we did our 
best, and we made a mess of it. Many an hour the guv’nor 
and I spent discussing the thing, wondering if we ought to speak 
to Roscowen about it. But we hoped it would come right ; and 
we were afraid of hurting Beatrice’s feelings by interfering in it.” 

“In what?” I asked. 

“Why, the courtship, friendship, or whatever you like to call 
it. Roscowen followed her like a shadow, and talked to her 
about his miserable politics at balls and parties; he gave her no 
peace; he seemed to forget that she was a girl, and treated her 
just like a younger brother. The thing went on for years; it 
grew until it absorbed her whole life. We could not under- 
stand it.” 

“ And she ?” 

“She lived for him, and for nothing else. She called his 
ambition ‘zeal for his country ;’ she justified his absurd con- 
tempt for his fellow-creatures by ‘ his wonderful talents ;’ she 
believed that he would one day be Prime Minister, and she 
actually told me that her personal happiness did not matter to 
her, that all she cared about was Roscowen’s success in politics. 
In this very room, where we are now, she talked like that to me 
four years ago. I hate to think of it.” 

“Tell me about it,” I said. 

“ Well, we had come down here to pack up, for the following 
day we were to leave England. The guv’nor and I had deter- 
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mined to take her away. We had given Roscowen a last chance 
of settling the thing. We had invited him to dinner before we 
left London. He knew that Beatrice would be away for six 
months, perhaps longer, and that he could not follow her. She 
looked very handsome that evening, and she was quite self. 
possessed, although it was rather hard on her. By Jove! I 
thought, if the fellow is to be Prime Minister he could not have 
a handsomer wife! You know Beatrice was a perfect hostess.” 

“Yes,” I said; “ go on.” 

“T managed to throw them together during the evening, but 
it was allof no use. He talked of nothing but his infernal 
polities. 

*“¢ You will write to me?’ I heard him ask her, when he went 
away. 

“* Of course,’ she answered. 

‘“‘A queer smile came over his face. He fumbled in his waist- 
coat pocket, took something out, and put it back again. I 
could not see what the thing was, but it shone like a piece of 
gold, and I fancied it was a half-sovereign. He lingered a few 
minutes, then wished us a pleasant journey, and went away. 

“That evening I said to the guv’nor, ‘ This thing can’t go on. 
I shall speak to Beatrice and tell her that she must give it up.’ 
The guv’nor looked wretched, but agreed to let me speak. 

“T waited until we were down in the country, and then I braced 
myself up for the business. I would far rather have puta 
bullet through Roscowen, but that would have only made 
matters worse. So I asked Beatrice to come in here, one even- 
ing, and she came in, with her two pet collies. It was just such 
a night as this, rather chilly; so I lighted the fir-cones, and sat 
down beside the fire to smoke. Beatrice seated herself on the 
hearthrug, and played with the dogs. I think she guessed what 
was coming, for she was very pale and silent. 

“ At last I blurted out, ‘ This thing can’t go on, Beatrice.’ 

“ She did not look up. 

“<Tt really can’t,’ I repeated. ‘You must think of your 
future. If Roscowen cared for you, he would say so; he would 
not hang about as he does now.’ 

““* He does care for me,’ she said. 

*“«* Has he told you so?’ I asked, 

*** No,’ she said. 
“« Then how do you know it ?’ I demanded. 
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“¢ Because I jeel it,’ she said. ‘I do not want to marry him,’ 
she continued; ‘all that I want is to be with him always. If 
you separate us, I shall die ; it will kill me.’ 

“Then she moved to where I sat, and laid her cheek on my 
hand. 

“*Q Granville, don’t separate us,’ she pleaded. ‘He said 
that he would come down here for Christmas. Let me stay in 
England.’ 

“You shall not,’ Isaid. ‘I wonder you are not ashamed of 
yourself, How can you, whoare so proud, lavish all this love on 
a man who does not return your affection f’ 

“* He does return it,’ she whispered. ‘ You don’t understand. 
He wants me just as I want him; he can’t do without me. No 
one else understands him, or gives him the sympathy he must 
have. Some day, when he is Prime Minister, you will under- 
stand. What is my happiness compared with all that he will 
one day do, and be in polities.’ 

“* Fiddlesticks !’ I said angrily,and drew my hand from be- 
neath her face, for I felt her hot tears falling upon it. 

“The following day we started for the Riviera. Beatrice was 
very quiet at first, but when we reached the orange-orchards and 
the olive-groves her spirits seemed to come back again; and by 
the time we arrived at San Remo she was quite cheerful. But 
there she had a long letter from Roscowen, sheets and sheets of 
it; and afterwards she was only happy when she could get a copy 
of the Times and read one of his speeches. What he found to 
write to a girl about I can’t think. He has always had lots of 
friends and admirers. Why could he not get a hanger-on, a 
parasite, a creature of some sort to pander to his weaknesses 
and flatter his vanity—any one or anything but my poor little 
sister! I know he is deucedly clever, in fact, I believe he will 
be Prime Minister some day; but he is not a man, he is not 
human.” 

Granville went to the taje and poured some whiskey into a 
glass. Then he came back again to the fire-place, and looked 
at the white ashes in the grate. The fir-cones had burnt out. 

“It is time to turn in,” he said. 

“Finish the story first,” I said ; “then we will go to bed.” 

“No one knows it but myself.” 

“But you promised.” 

Granville looked at me. 
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“T sometimes fancied that you”—he began. 

“Never mind about me,” I said quickly. “Finish about 
Roscowen.” 

So he went on: “The following spring I was obliged to come 
home on business for the guv’nor. I left Beatrice quite well, 
and to all outward appearance quite happy. I arrived in 
London, and I put up at the Westminster Hotel.” 

“ Tt was there that you heard of her illness ?” I interrupted. 

“Yes. I had a letter first, saying that she was not well; and 
that was followed by a telegram telling me that she was dead. 
I went out in a dazed state to wire to the guv’nor, and at the 
red letter box, near the Aquarium, I ran up against Roscowen, 
He was just going to posta letter. Something in my face 
startled him, I suppose, for he asked at once, 

“* How’s your sister, Ponsonby ?’ 

** Dead,’ I said. 

“T was passing on, for I was too stunned to think of him; I 
was doing my very best to reach the post-office, when he fell’ 
down like a log on the pavement. 

“T was obliged to stop. 

*T tried to pick him up, and as I did it a small gold ring fell 
out of his waistcoat pocket and rolled into the gutter. On the 
pavement lay the letter he had been about to post; and I saw 
that it was addressed to Beatrice. 

“He quickly recovered himself, but not before a crowd had 
begun to gather round us. 

“* Dead !’ he repeated, as if to himself, ‘ Dead !’ 

“His voice brought back to me the memory of all he had been 
and done; and I felt that I despised and hated him. I picked 
the letter up, and the ring, and I gave them to him. ThenI 
raised my hat and walked quickly away. 

** Dead!’ I heard him saying. 

“That night I started for the Riviera, and travelled 
night and day until I reached San Remo. It seemed a 
long way, and all the time I kept thinking of the 
journey I had made six months before with Beatrice and the 
guv’nor. Each place I stopped at recalled my poor little sister 
to me; and I called myself a brute, for I had been so anxious 
to make her forget Roscowen that I had not been very con- 
siderate of her feelings. I missed the express at Marseilles, 
and went on by a slow train, instead of waiting for a quick one. 
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Hour after hour I looked at the blue Mediterranean and the 
grey olives. I could not smoke. Food choked me. I saw 
my little sister’s reproachful face whenever I tried to distract 
my thoughts by reading. It was the longest journey I have 
ever made; a six months’ voyage at sea cannot be compared 
with it. When the guv’nor died I had nothing to re- 
proach myself with; but somehow I felt that if I had 
not insisted upon sending Beatrice to the Riviera she would 
have lived. An English east wind might have given her in- 
flammation of the lungs, of course; but the east wind in the 
Riviera is so treacherous. 

“ At last [reached San Remo, and the villa where the guv’nor 
was staying. It is curious how small things affect us when we 
are in great trouble. I always remember the little Italian girls 
who were dancing on the gravel path when I drove up, and their 
frightened faces when a servant told them to go away, because 
the young English lady was lying dead upstairs. He said it 
quickly in Italian, and they stared at me as I got out of the 
carriage, just as if I had been Death itself. I threw them a 
sixpence. Then I went straight to the guv’nor. He was pacing 
up and down the dining room; and with him were two 
strangers, doctors or something. 

“* Granville,’ he said brusquely, ‘ go upstairs at once and send 
that fellow away. I can’t do it.’ ‘What fellow?’ I asked. 
‘Roscowen,’ he answered. I went quickly upstairs. Roscowen 
came out of my sister’s room as I reached the landing. His 
eyes were fixed on the ground; his mouth was white and set, 
and on his face was a look of such blank despair, that I could 
not heip holding out my band. But he did not seem to see me. 
Before I could speak he was gone, and while I stood in the 
landing I heard the front door close behind him. 

“Then I went into Beatrice’s room, and drew aside the white 
mosquito curtains that shut in her bed. She lay in her coffin. 
Her hands were folded, and on her right hand was a gold ring 
—the wedding ring that Roscowen had for so long carried 
about in his waistcoat pocket.” 

Granville stopped. 

“What do you say to that ¢” he asked after a long silence. 

“What you say yourself—that Roscowen is not a man, 
that he is not human.” 

“Tsometimes fancied that youcared for Beatrice,” Granville said. 

“It’s time to turn in,” I interrupted. 
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mann’s International Library have been written 
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alities from which the novels have been chosen 
by Mr. Gosse as specimens of the fiction of the 
different nations. The criticisms are not signed, but the names 
of the writers can be obtained on application to the Editor of 
the Nove Review. 


Work While Ye Have the Light, by Lyof Tolstoi, translated from 
the Russian by E. J. Dillon, Ph.D. 

“Tt has been the misfortune of Count Tolstoi,” says Mr. E. 
Gosse in his preface to “ Work While Ye Have the Light,” 
“to become widely known in the west of Europe at the very 
moment when he was performing a complete change of dress”— 
putting on that of a religious teacher instead of the one peculiar 
to a novelist. 

Yes, the fact is to be lamented, inasmuch as it is a far greater 
misfortune for the reader than for Count Tolstoi himself. Asa 
novelist Leo Tolstoi is certainly an artistic giant and a great 
interpreter of the mysteries of the human soul. On the other 
hand, his philosophical and religious ideas and arguments are 
toa great extent the production of genius only in the sense of 
that saying of Liidvig Bérne: “ Every man of genius has the 
right of talking nonsense now and then.” 

So Mr. Gosse is quite right in thinking that Leo Tolstoi 
should be taken, read, and known above all as a writer of 
fiction, and in most resolutely declining to treat the great 
Russian “as a prophet or saviour of society,” but dealing with 
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him exclusively as with “a writer of novels.” The reader is 
therefore not a little disappointed when, after all these pre- 
liminaries, he is offered a piece of work of Leo Tolstoi which 
has nothing in common with the first period of the author’s life 
and activity, but everything with the second. There is in 
“Work While Ye Have the Light” really nothing characteristic 
of Leo Tolstoi as one of that brilliant phalanx of Russian 
writers Who, beginning with Griboyvcédov, Gogol, and Poushkin, 
and concluding in our own time with Korolenko, Garshin, and 
others, have raised Russian fiction to the zenith of art. And 
there is everything in it to make it characteristie of the Leo 
Tolstoi who preached to the recently liberated Russian serf that 
the slave is happier than his master, and who abhorred his own 
former writings because their beauties “ encouraged the bad 
tastes of idle folk.” 

“Work While Ye Have the Light” is really not a novel at 
all as we nowadays understand that word. The tenor of the 
book is to prove that we should begin to alter our lives for the 
better immediately we feel the impulse. It is sought to prove 
this by the story of a man called Julius, who, after trimming 
and changing from one idea to another all his life, finds that he 
has syuandered his life—the life that is to be lived only once— 
without any real enjoyment and satisfaction either to himself or 
to any one else. There is hardly any more tragic subject, or a 
more intensely interesting one, for a piece of fiction. And that 
accounts for the fact that it has been so often tried by first- 
class and secondary writers. Leo Tolstoi himself has tried it 
already in “Tvan Illich,” and with his enormous plastic talent, 
with his keen insight into the human soul, and with his 
imagination, he could do marvels with it in a novel. But he 
did not choose to do so. Instead of giving the picture of a 
squandered life—either in a realistic, fantastic, or any other 
form, but so striking and true to human nature that it would 


force the reader to draw from it the conclusion wanted, he has 


chosen to use his heroes as puppets, behind whose backs he 
could utter arguments pro and contra certain theses. There is 
no development of events in the whole story, no picture of life, 
ho minute revelation of the mysterious working of a human 
soul and mind. so characteristic of the author of “ Childhood, 
Bovhood, and Youth,” “The Two Generations,” “ Anna 
Karenina,” &c., &e. It is simply a didactic tract, made up—to 
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make it “popular’—in the form of dialogues between three 
persons, Julius, Pamphilius, aud a physician (whose name is 
not given). Pamphilius is the representative of Leo Tolstoi’s 
Christianity, the physician of pagan philosophy, and Julius is 
the scapegoat of the story, who, being originally a pagan, is 
finally driven by the emptiness and unnatural tenor of his life 
to become “a Christian.” These persons meet occasionally, 
whenever the author wants a certain moral or religious question 
to be put before the reader, but without any real necessity 
originating in their lives through the natural development of 
events, selected by the author as his basis of operations. They 
are supposed to be ancient Cilicians, but they might as well be 
taken for Romans or Spaniards, as nothing is done by the 
author to give them a definite national stamp. We really are 
not given any description at all of the surroundings in which 
they act and move about. They, therefore, make the impression 
upon the reader of mere abstractions, who are not living at all. 
And when the author tells us that Julius was dissatisfied with 
his life, we have to take his word for it—we do not see it. On 
the contrary. The reader cannot get rid of the impression that 
the pagan physician is quite right on many occasions; for 
example, when talking of the satisfaction derived from paying 
one’s moral debt to one’s nation; and if Julius does not find it 
so, it is simply because too poor a specimen of humanity is 
selected by the author for his hero. 

Summing up everything, we must say that “ Work While Ye 
Have the Light” is characteristic neither of the author himself 
as a novelist, nor of Russian, nay—of any life. It is, certainly, 
a valuable document, showing what kind of ideas are agitating 
Russian society in our days, and to how great an extent, and the 
coming historian will not overlook it. This, however, is, cer- 
tainly not the kind of interest Heinemann’s International Library 
aims at satisfying, and we wonder why “ Work While Ye Have 
the Light” was chosen for it. The translation, however, is the 
work of Mr. E. J. Dillon, and, consequently, is excellent, while 
from Mr. Gosse’s preface the reader will derive a good deal of 
information about Leo Tolstoi, as a novelist. ef 


Pepita Jimenez. Translated from the Spanish of Juan Valera. 
There are various ways of making a translation. There is 
the literal, slavish translation; there is the free translation, 
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where little or no attempt is made to keep to the original; there 
is the translation, rara avis amongst translations, where the 
translator, possessed of the delicate intuition of the various 
values of words, and thoroughly imbued with the spirit as well 
as the letter of two different idioms, makes a replica, in itself as 
much a work of art and beauty as the original. The trausla- 
tions before me are of the first kind, devoid of all literary grace, 
flavourless, insipid. Sir Roger Lestrange’s translation of 
“Quevedo’s Visions” may be accepted as an example of the 
second; the last kind is, I have said, the rarest of all rare 
things, necessitating a peculiar genius; a spontaneous and 
subtle appreciation of values as subtle as a feeling for a colour ; 
together with a certain amount of literary instinct and technical 
ability. I must confess that I am exceedingly disappointed and 
even chagrined at the sorry appearance of these novels in their 
English dress, although, considering how shamefully small are 
the earnings of a translator, I am not astonished that it should 
be so. 

However, it is not to pick out flaws in the translation that I 
write these few lines, but to say a few words on the introductory 
notices with which the editor, Mr. Gosse, introduces them to 
the British public. 

“Pepita Jimenez’ 


’ 


cannot be looked upon in the light of an 
ordinary novel. It might even be accepted as a complete treatise 
on mysticism, hung on the somewhat heavy action of the plot. 
Of the debt which Valera owes to the great mystics of the 16th 
century, no one but one who is thoroughly conversant with 
them can judge. Malon de Cleaide, Sta. Teresa, San Juan de la 
Cruz, Fr. Diego de Estrella, furnish the burden of the song, to 
which Valera furnished such a delicate accompaniment. As a 
story, it is not devoid of faults ; as a philosophical study of life, 
it is by no means perfect; much is wanting. Here and there it 
istoo much spun out, too diffuse; but it is suffused with such a 
subtle grace, such a gentle charm, as to make it a book that will 
outlive the changes that fashion and caprice—the mood of an 
hour—ring on Literature. But I emphatically disagree with Mr. 
Gosse that it is a typical specimen of modern Spanish literature. 
“Galdos,” “ Pereda,” “ Emilid Pardi Bazan,” alas, are in- 
finitely more typical of the tendencies of the Spanish romance 
of to-day. I should, however (it may appear strange advice), 
counsel no one to read “ Pepita Jimenez” in its English form. 
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The opinion it would leave on the mind would be too great an 
insult to the graceful erudition and scholarly dilettantism of 
its author. The introduction, too, is written by an Englishman, 
an Englishman who has skimmed the superficial forms of 
Spanish life, but never cleared that tremendous barrier behind 
which may be found the real existence of the people. 

As to the book itself I should have much to say. It merits 
a more serious criticism than it has received at the hands of Mr. 
Gosse. The episode of the book is perhaps, following as it does 
on the somewhat weak prelude—for the whole of it is a psycho- 
logical study leading by very slow steps, which often are very ill 
to climb to the last chapter, the most startling—the most deli- 
cate, and the most suggestive climax in modern literature. 


Fantasy, by Matilde Serao, translated from the Italian by Henry 
Harland and Paul Sylvester 

The novel of Matilde Serao, “ Fantasy,’’ of which Messrs. 
Henry Harland and Paul Sylvester have made an accurate, 
though colourless, translation, will give to English readers a 
tolerably correct impression of the ordinary modern Italian 
novel. Matilde Serao is not, in our opinion, the best Italian 
novelist living, as Mr. Gosse says in his otherwise fair introdue- 
tion; nor does “ Fantasy” seem to us the best of her works. 
But it represents sufficiently well the average of Italian works 
of fiction of the kind in which Verga, the celebrated author of 
“T Malavoglia” excels. 

It is a story of an adultery, with a study of the life of the 
idle, wealthy Neapolitan classes. There is a psychological 
analysis of an hysterical girl, in whom nature triumphs over 
education and religious and social prejudices ; also of an egoistic, 
consumptive man, who sees nothing in the world beyond him- 
self; and of a few other characters. The analysis is not always 
very profound, nor are the social surroundings adequately de- 
veloped. However, we can recommend “ Fantasy” to English 
readers who are interested in the tendencies of modern fiction m 


Italy. E. M. 


Pierre and Jean, by Guy de Maupassant, translated from the 
French by Clara Bell. 
The work which the editor of Heinemann’s International 


Library has thought fittest te serve as_an example of French 
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fiction in that collection of modern novels of all countries, is 
“ Pierre and Jean,” by Guy de Maupassant. That Mr. Gosse 
has done well in selecting Maupassant as a good representative 
of modern French novel-writers—speaking both from an abstract 
and a particularly English point of view—no reader of French 
literature will deny. His is undoubtedly the most thoroughly 
French of all the different styles taken up by modern novelists 
who write in that language. That clearness of thought and 
speech from which all cloudiness or intricacy is banished, that 
broad sometimes caustic humour, U'esprit gaulois, that peculiar 
tenderness of feeling allied to a minimum of sentimentality that 
strikes northerners almost harshly—all of which are so abso- 
lutely French—belong essentially to Guy de Maupassant. 
His writings are more calculated, perhaps, than those of any 
other French novelist to give English readers aun admirable 
idea of both peasant and bourgeois life in France. His pictures 
of Normandy and the Normans, of the Auvergnats too, are 
especially vivid and true to nature. Zola’s peasantry are ex- 
aggerated specimens of the genus, and Daudet’s middle-class 
characters might belong to the dramatis persone of Dickens or 
George Eliot. But readers and admirers of Guy de Maupassant 
are generally agreed that fully to appreciate and judge him, one 
must read his short stories; there is a vein of humour, a 
brilliancy, a conciseness in them, which in his long novels are not 
so striking. It would, therefore, perhaps have been more protit- 
able to the English public if Mr. Gosse had chosen a volume of 
tales, such as ‘ Les Sceurs Rondoli,” or one of the many others for 
translation, instead of one of his more extensive works. How- 
ever, setting aside that question, upon which Mr. Gosse had no 
doubt adequate reasons for deciding as he did, the choice of 
“Pierre and Jean” is a good one. It is a book of intense 
dramatic power, of great observation—the four principal cha- 
racters are admirably drawn, Pierre especially is wonderful— 
and giving a most faithful picture of the retired French trades- 
man’s life. Moreover its general tone is better suited to the 
Evglish public than that of many others of his works, though the 
almost complete absence of love from its pages will strike the 
English reader strangely. 

With respect to the English version of the book, which is by 
Mise Bell, I will remark that there are two schools of translators. 
The one endeavours to give to the translated work all the ap- 


Z 
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pearance of an original book first written in the language into 
which they have translated it. Colloquial, idiomatic expressions, 


peculiar forms of speech are replaced by corresponding idioms 
in the other tongue. As far as style goes, French novels, 
*Englished” on this plan read altogether like original English 
productions. The men ejaculate “ by Jove” and “ by George” 
like true-born Anglo-Saxons, and we do not meet with plain un- 
disguised Gallicisms, as in novels treated by the other method. 
The latter consists in rendering foreign—-and in particular 
French—writing as literally as can be, keeping the construction 
of the sentences, the words even whenever possible, which are 
natural to the genius of the French language, but jar some- 
what on the ears of an English reader. The couleur locale is 
certainly preserved with wonderful felicity in the books trans- 
lated in this way. Without discussing the merits of the two 
schools, it is evident that Miss Bell belongs to the last- 
mentioned one. Guy de Maupassant’s peculiar style is extremely 
well rendered, and retains under its English form all the concise- 
ness and colour of the original. Stil] some of the expressions are a 
trifle inexact. “ Tshaw!” is hardly an adequate translation of the 
French “ Zut!” and wa avocat trés recherche is certainly not a “ very 
select lawyer,” but, I should think, “a barrister much sought 
after.” Apart from a few other insignificant details, of which 
the foregoing are specimens, “ Pierre and Jean” in its new 
dress is almost as effective as when read in Guy de Maupassant’s 
own prose. The important scene of the quarrel between Pierre 
and Jean, in which Pierre’s terrible discovery is disclosed, an 
the last most dramatic chapter of the book lose least of all, 
think, in the translation. 

Mr. Gosse has added an introduction and a note to “ Pierre an 
Jean ;” the former specially concerns Guy de Maupassant, whil 
the latter deals with the general plan of the Heinemann Library 
The introduction is more of a rapid biographical sketch of 
Maupassant up to 1880 and a bibliographical survey of his 
works than a criticism of his style and particular branch of 
fiction. The few remarks Mr. Gosse makes are, however, just. 
The clearness and directness of the author of “ Pierre and Jean” 
are noted—they cannot well fail to strike any reader of judgment-- 
and his fund of humour very rightly set down as being pn 
exception to the general tone of modern French novel-writisg, 
neither Zola, Bourget, nor Loti possessing any whatever. 
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Attention is drawn also to the wonderful vividness of his 
description of nature and men. Altogether the striking features 
of Guy de Maupassant’s style are noticed, but very briefly, by 
Mr. Gosse. One remark of his, however, many may disagree 
with. Mr. Gosse is of opinion that Maupassant succeeds more 
in the description of “the superficial aspects of action and 
intrigue” than in the analysis of character. How can Mr. Gosse 
say this in an introduction to a novel where such admirable 
studies as those of the two half-brothers—the difference between 
whose characters is so wonderfully marked—are to be found? 
In the “ Editor’s Note” Mr. Gosse judiciously remarks that the 
great obstacle to putting foreign novels before English readers 
is the freedom of the former and the reserved taste of the 
latter; but I think that the accusation he makes against the 
English, that they do not read foreign, fiction could be applied 
with as much reason to cthers—certainly at least to the French. 

The “ Editor’s Note” comes as a satisfactory conclusion to a 
work that promises to be successful, giving those who know 
him a slight idea—perhaps too slight—of Maupassant’s style 
and peculiar genius. The book itself well deserves Mr. Gosse’s 
remarks, for besides the fact of its being one of the best novels, 
though not the best in the opinion of many admirers of “ Mont 
Oriol,” “ Bel Ami,” and * Une Vie,” that have come from the 
pen of the French novelist, it has been ably translated by Miss 
Bell. Of course when read apart from the French original the 
style strikes one’s ears as strangely unnatural and un-English. 
No doubt it was not Miss Bell’s intention to give the sentences 
an Anglo-Saxon ring, but to leave them their Gallic sound, with 
a view to enabling those who are not French scholars to, judge 
how novelists write in that tongue; in such a manner do some 
people talk English with a French accent, under the impression 
that they convey to their hearers a fair idea of how the Gallic 
tongue sounds when spoken. However, each one is free to 
choose his own method, so long as he follows it out with con- 
sistency and success, and this can be said of the present 
work. Without doubt “ Pierre and Jean” in its English dress 
still retains much of the couleur locale of the original. In this 
respect it will please English readers, At the same time it will 
afford them the opportunity of forming an adequate opinion on 
modern French novel-writing, without running counter in too 
Violent a degree to the habits of thought common to the British 
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reading public—a reproach which the majority of modern 
French romances would undoubtedly incur. 
K. F. Y. 


Footsteps of Fate, by Louis Couperus, translated from the Dutch 
by Clara Bell. 

“ Footsteps of Fate” is the first specimen of the work of the 
younger school of Dutch writers ‘selected by Mr. Gosse to 
appear in Heinemann’s “ International Library,” of which he is 
the editor. The choice is in every way a happy one, and Mr, 
Gosse’s introduction brings the reader abreast of the interesting 
movement in Dutch literature of which the story itself is a 
product. 

Till within some ten years modern Dutch literature moved 
soberly and somewhat sleepily along the old lines and respected 
the old conventions ; but since then a young school of writers, 
the so-called “ sensitivists,” has sprung up, and has found in 
the “ Nieuwe Gids” (New Guide) an organ in which to utter 
itself, in defiance of the established respectabilities represented 
in the “ Gids” (Guide), which closed its pages against the daring 
innovators. 

The sensitivists are indeed a heterogeneous body enough. 
Some of them are inspired by Zola and others by Shelley ; but 
all are united in proclaiming the full and absolute independence 
of art and the impertinence of the moralist who urges ethical 
objections against artistic productions. They defy the canons 
of language as boldly as they do those af respectability ; and by 
a natural association their politics, when they have any, are as 
revolutionary as the rest of their programme. 

They have now broken through not only the neglect that 
every new movement has to meet at its birth, but the storms of 
contemptuous ridicule and denunciation which assailed their 
first appearance ; and, moreover, they have themselves worked 
through their first excesses and exaggerations, and have become 
more possible to deal with. 

Thus though the opposition between the old and the new 
school still runs high, most reasonable persons would now be 
willing to admit that the “ Sensitivists” were not without some 
reason for their revolt, and that this movement, even if in some 
respects deplorable, has not been without a stimulating and 
fertilising influence upon the literature of their country. On 
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the other hand, the very fact that ‘ Footsteps of Fate” 
appeared in the “Gids” and not in the “ Nieuwe Gids” is a 
significant indication of a willingness on the part of the more 
moderate representatives of the new school to recognise the 
older currents of thought as not absolutely and hopelessly 
vitiated. “ Footsteps of Fate”’—the second considerable work 
of Louis M. A. Couperus—is essentially a psychological study. 
Robert van Maeren is a self-indulgent ne’er-do-weel, whose 
refined manners and tastes overlie a cat-like passion for prowling 
that from time to time lays on him the necessity of plunging 
out of sight, in dissipations the sordidness of which is their only 
attraction, but whose love of ease and elegance always leads 
him back again to the quasi-domesticity of the life—sufficiently 
free when judged by the standard of the moralist—of his ever- 
generous friend, Frank Westhove. The interest of the story 
lies in the gradual development of this man’s character into the 
utmost refinements of heartless and treacherous villainy, pari 
passu with his adoption of a philosophy of unqualified fatalism 
which absolves him from all sense of responsibility or self- 
reproach. The infection of his fatalism spreads around him, and 
the other main characters in the story are drawn into its vortex, 
though on them it does not act as an opiate to the conscience, 
but simply paralyses the will, while leaving the moral nerves all 
the more acutely, because morbidly, sensitive. Repulsive as this 
sketch may seem, few readers of “ Noodlot” will be able to 
resist the fascination of the story ; and though Couperus seasons 
his dish with murder and suicide—that deus ex machind by the 


, 


introduction of which so many of the “moderns” in every 
country proclaim the importance of their own principles to find 
any solution of the problem of life—its real interest lies in the 
masterly psychological study which runs throwgh it. 

It was only to be expected that such a work should excite the 
fiercest controversy, and Couperus and his friends must have 
thoroughly enjoyed the illustrations furnished them by their 
adversaries of the confusion between moral and artistic judg- 
ments of which they have so often complained ; for the critics 
have heen prone to expose the fallacy of van Maeren’s philo- 
sophy, to point out its baneful effects on his character, and to 
sum up with a moral condemnation of—Couperus ! 

If the English reader, however, thinks that he has now an 
opportunity of judging for himself of the artistic merit of 
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“ Noodlot,” he must be peremptorily disabused of any such idea. 
Miss Bell has undertaken a task wholly beyond her powers. She 
has many qualifications for successful literary work. She writes 
flowing English, and her pages are seldom deformed by the un- 
digested continentalisms that make so many translations impos- 
sible toread. But here all praise must end; and these merits 
are wholly inadequate. Couperus writes a style of his own, 
His descriptions are elaborated to the last degree, and elaborated 
in defiance of all literary tradition, and all sense of responsibility 
as against his mother tongue. His sole object is to reproduce 
things exactly as they affect him, and to reproduce feelings in 
their finest shades as they existed in the consciousness of his 
characters. The one rule is that the expression must be (to 
him) direct and true. Now the very devices that Couperus uses 
to give freshness and veraciousness to his descriptions may 
legitimately strike the uninitiated as mere mannerisms and 
affectations ; but considering the stress laid upon them by the 
author himself, the translator is committing a literary crime in 
substituting for them the conventionally appropriate phrases 
that have done duty for a century or two and have the 
sanction and approval of all literary respectabilities. If 
Couperus chooses to talk of “ days of grey listlessness,” or of the 
“blue white light of truth,” we others are at liberty to wonder 
what he means, or whether he means anything; but surely his 
translator has no right to put us off with “ days of gloomy list- 
lessness”’ and “the lurid gleam of truth” in their stead. If 
Bertie’s dark eyes look at Frank till “their black diamond grew 
dirty with troubled fear,” Couperus will wail and gnash his teeth 
to find that between the Dutch cup and the English lip, both 
his “ diamond” and his “ dirt” have slipped away. 

The following description may serve as a specimen of his 
peculiar style :-- The fiord lay right before them like a slim 
strip of hazy, quiet water, chained round by its mountains rising 
off into the rain-mist. In this mist they were like transparent 
shadow-mountains, vague of form ; Lauparen and Vengetinder, 
Trolltinder and Romsdalhorn, sorrowing high up into the 
viciously-frowning atmosphere, laden with rain-torrents, tearing 
the dirt-black clouds along their peaks, and casting down a 
dark shadow upon the silent water.” 

Any one who may be desirous to compare this literal trans- 
lation with Miss Bell’s can find it on p. 49 of “ Footstepsof Fate.” 
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Equally serious objections may be urged against the trans- 
lator’s treatment of the broken forms of dialogue and reverie 
which are so eminently characteristic of the author’s style; but 
still worse remains hehind. Hitherto I have only spoken of 
Miss Bell’s disastrous misconception of her task; but, unfor- 
tunately, [am compelled to add that every page bears proof of 
her ignorance of Dutch. On p. 138, Eva’s “splendid strength 
of will” (mooie wilskracht) becomes her “ pretty self-will.” On 
p. 44, “Eva laughed uneasily as Frank’s strong arm barely 
rescued her from falling over a greasy patch of mud.” Miss 
Bell has it: “ Eva laughed so heartily [what at, the reader may 
wonder to his heart’s content] that she was near falling into a 
pool of mud, if Frank,” &e. 

On p. 100, vau Maeren exclaims: “Good God, Eva, if you 
could but read my heart!” which Miss Bell renders: “ Oh, Eva! 
Eva! God, who can real my heart—’” at which point, her 
resources being at an end, she falls back upon a dash to 
excuse her from finishing the sentence. 

Such examples could be multiplied indefinitely, but they are 
at most misconceptions of the text. Not unfrequently, however, 
the translator deliberately cloaks her ignorance by sheer in- 
vention, as on p. 205, where she makes a packet steam into a 
“narrow harbour,” because she does not understand the Dutch 
for horizon, and apparently thinks a harbour is as good a place 
as another to send a boat into. 

But enough of this. Mr. Gosse is a great discoverer of 
reputations. If he does not exercise far more vigilance in his 
selection of translators, he will soon be a greater murderer of 
reputations. W. K. 


The Commodore's Daughters. By Jonas Lie. Translated from 
the Norwegian by H. L. Brekstad and Gertrude Hughes. 

In God’s Way. By Bjirnstjerne Bjirnson. Translated from the 
Norwegian by Elizabeth Carmichael. 

Chere is no deubt that the novel-reading British public has 
every reason to be sincerely grateful to Mr. Edmund Gosse for 
having in Mr. Heinemann’s “ International Library” introduced 
two such admirable and truly representative samples of modern 
Scandinavian fiction as Bijirnstjerne Bjérnson’s “In God’s 
Way” and Jonas Lie’s “ The Commodore’s Daughters.” 

The latter of these novels is certainly intellectually the most 
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mature and artistically the most finished work of its author, 
who usually is placed as third in eminence among Norway's 
most gifted writers of the present day. Henrik Ibsen and 
Bjirnstjerne Bjérnson of course ranking as the two unap- 
proached leaders of modern Norwegian letters. ‘“‘ The Commo. 
dore’s Daughters” is a book which cannot fail to attract those 
English novel readers who like a story with foreign local colour 
and savouring of foreign manners and institutions. On the 
other hand the keynote in “The Commodore’s Daughters” is 
one of universal interest—universal in exactly the same degree 
as the moral and social conventionalism most characteristic of 
the modern bourgeoisie is universal. The lives of the 
Commodore’s daughters are so sadly wrecked because the 
claims of a healthy individual life are sacrificed, pushed aside 
and ignored for the sake of that paltry farce which is called 
society-life, and which is really no life at all, leaving the indi- 
vidual almost absolutely destitute of moral worth when it has at 
last sapped him of his best energies. It would be hard to finda 
novel in which this universal and prevailing sin of our cultured 
classes, this smothering of real life for the sake of the conven- 
tional, more accidental and superficial aspects of our social 
existence, has been treated with a more subtle understanding of 
the ins and outs of society-life, and with a stronger, healthier 
indignation. It is true that “The Commodore’s Daughters” is 
an exceedingly clever work of art, the characters all leading 
their own life, speaking their own language, and thinking their 
own thoughts, and the incidents following each other with a quiet 
logic as if they had really happened or grown and had not been 
invented ; therefore the tendency spoken of is nowhere to be 
found in so many words. But he must be a prejudiced reader 
indeed who does not feel it on every page in the book. 

There is one thing to be said against Mr. Gosse’s excellent 
intrdfluction to the novel, and that is that the last sentence is 
irritatingly ambiguous. Mr. Gosse says that Jonas Lie “is 
innocent of any ‘ism,’” and that he “ professes to preach no 
‘Gospel.’” Is Mr. Gosse then really unable to find no essential 
difference between such a novel as “The Commodore's 
Daughters” and an ordinary English novel of the present day— 
except that the former is a much superior work of art? Is 
there no fundamental difference between a novel writer, who is 
wide awake to the fact that the moral life of the cultured classes 
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is in many respects utterly unhealthy, and those depicters of 
contemporary life who do not so much as even suspect the exis- 
tence among respectable folk of false moral ideals? If such a 
difference there be—and I do not see how a connoisseur of Scandi- 
navian literature like Mr. Gosse could deny it—then it seems to 
be of the very essence of literary criticism to acknowledge it and 
give it its due place. 

“The Commodore’s Daughters” is excellently translated by 
H. L. Brekstad and Gertrude Hughes. Mr. Brekstad is an 
accomplished Danish Jitt‘rafeur, and has secured to the transla- 
tion a faithfulness towards the original which an Englishman 
with a mere book-knowledge of Norwegian could certainly not 
have achieved. 

The translation of Bjérnson’s “In God’s Way” is less satis- 
factory; but I hasten to admit that it is alsoa much more 
difficult task to grapple with Bjérnson’s sometimes involved and 
high-flown, sometimes sweetly poetic, sometimes curiously 
eccentric style, than to translate the plain colloquial prose of 
Lie’s novel. In some places the lady translator has evidently 
failed to catch the real meaning of Bjirnson. 

On page 75 inthe Norwegian original we read “ deres altarer, 
som folk hadde offret pa, blev gjort om til deres gravsteder,” 
which Miss Carmichael has translated (page 61), “the altars 
which then had been used for sacrifices were turned into graves 
or burying-places.” ‘The meaning of the Norwegian is that 
ther altars were in later times looked upon or treated as their 
graves; and if this is not brought out the argument here used 
becomes unintelligible. 

“Pastanne, pastanne!” on page 77 of the original is (page 
63) wrongly interpreted as “excuses, inventions”; giving a 
wrong impression, as the Norwegian phrase simply means: 
assertions, assertions ;eso much as to say, “ we have had enough 
of your unproved affirmations, now give us some of your 
proofs!” 

On page 65 Miss Carmichael has been rather unlucky in her 
lexicographic studies, translating “bispesemnet” with “the Bishop- 
theme,” which is utterly meaningless. “ Aimne” may mean 
“theme,” but here it means “candidate.” In default of an 
English equivalent “bispeemnet” may with accuracy be 
rendered with the phrase: “ The Bishop in spe.” 


On page 91 of the original, Bjérnson writes with delicious 
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humour: “Han holdt armen, hennes hand la pa engstelig 
stille, som kunde handen ellers falle ner og sla sig itu’’ ; which 
means that Josephine’s shy lover kept his arm, on which her 
hand was lying, anxiously still, as if her hand otherwise might 
have fallen down and been broken into pieces. This Miss Car- 
michael translates: “He kept the arm on which her hand lay, 
painfully quiet, half afraid that the hand might fall down and 
be broken”; which gives the impression that poor Ole was 
embarrassed into idiocy, instead of simply being too timorous 
to decide what to make out of his unexpected happiness. 

One last example of this rather awkward shifting of the 
meaning of the author. On page 151 of the translation we 
find “ Free-love,” where the original has a word which means 
adultery. The Norwegian word referred to is a few lines lower 
down (uite correctly rendered adultery, so it does not seem that 
imperfect knowledge this time has led to the erroneous transla- 
tion. 

As a sort of balance against such more or less objectionable 
mistakes as these, there might be quoted many places where 
Miss Carmichael has rendered Bjirnson’s strong and unconven- 
tional phrases with praiseworthy faithfulness. 

Mr. Gosse’s introductory sketch of Bjirnson’s career might 
have been more complete in the enumeration of the poet’s chief 
works, and more suggestive of his wonderful powers. Not to 
mention a word about “ Det flager i Byen og pa Havnen,” the 
first of Bjirnson’s great modern novels, is certainly a defect 5 
and to dismiss the great poet’s numerous social dramas with 
the phrase that they constituted “a series of paradoxical 
successes” 
upon it. 

What is a “paradoxical success?” And what does Mr. 
Gosse mean, when applying this phrase t6 that lofty, supremely 
impressive dramatic poem “ Over Evne,” which never has failed 
to thrill an audience or a reader? Bjérnson’s social dramas 


is to obscure the subject instead of throwing light 


have certainly not as high artistic merits as Ibsen’s plays. The 
fact is also generally recognised in Scandinavia; Bjirnson’s 
dramas being admired for their freshness, and vigour, and 
psychological insight, but never hailed as ideals of dramatic 
construction. It is, therefore, difficult to see where their 
“ paradoxical success” comes in. 


G. 8. 
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The Chief Justice. A novel, by Karl Emil Franzos. Translated 
from the German by Miles Corbet. 

It seems a little difficult to clearly distinguish, from Mr. 
Gosse’s general introductory note, the principle which guides 
him in the selection of continental books to be admitted into 
the “ International Library.” After asserting, in perhaps too 

, sweeping a manner, the existence of a radical difference between 
the novel literature of the Continent and that of the Anglo- 
Saxon world, he certainly seems to lay all the stress on the so- 
called realistic novel, or the novel of observation. But farther 
on he promises to select that “ which gives with most freshness 
and variety the different aspects of continental feeling, the only 





limits of selection being that a book shall be, on the one hand, 
amusing, and,on the other, wholesome.” And atthe close of the 
note in question he, apparently widening his circle of selection, 
assures us that he will search “ for such books as combine the 
greatest literary value with the most curious and amusing 
qualities of manner and matter.” 

If these volumes are to be ‘**a series of spiritual Baedekers and 
Murrays,” the quality of being amusing does not, in the present 
writer’s opinion, constitute a high standard. ‘* Amusing” the 
book before us is certainly not. Is it “ wholesome?” Far be 
it from us to deny it that quality, the granting of which, after 
all, depends greatly on the standpoint of the reader. It gives 
a pathetic, nay tragic, story, in which is treated with great 
earnestness the grave question of infanticide, its causes, and its 
treatment by society; whilst strong side-lights are thrown on 
the administration of criminal justice in a “ continental” State. 
Let us say at once, in Austria—for this is one of the many 
cases in which that generalisation of “ continentality” is dis- 
tinctly misleading 





at a particular, rather recent, epoch, under 
the present Emperor, then a young man, when State and 
Church coalesced in severity of repression in all directions 
as the great cure for the political and social evils, whence had 
sprung the revolutionary movements that shook the country to 
its base. The priest and the hangman were to combine their 
forces and their sp‘ritual and physical terrors to give Society a 
higher moral tone. The conflict which arises when the judge is 
led to recognise in t'1e accused his own illegitimate daughter, of 





whose existence he was not aware, is very powerfully represented, 
and so is the final solution. Nor is the book wanting in that 
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keen observation to which Mr. Gosse justly ascribes so much 
importance, but which, after all, does not absolutely date from 
recent developments in novel-literature. Karl Emil Franzos, 
without exactly exercising a determining influence, is rightly 
classed among the favourite authors of Germany ; he may even 
be considered to approach the new school of realism, though 
not all his details be absolutely convincing; but he can hardly 
be called a follower of Zola or of the Scandinavians. And here 
may be the place to remark that the living German writers are 
far from forming so compact a group as the latter. 

Intensely interesting as “the Chief Justice” is, and attractive, 
by the lightness of his style at the side of the gravity of the 
subject, we cannot think this book even the most characteristic 
of the author’s works; others might have been chosen. The 
general force of Franzos lies as much, at least, in the ethno- 
graphical interest of his subjects, as in the story. The delinea- 
tion of the curious and apparently inextricable mixture of races 
to the east and north-east of Vienna, in those regions to which 
Franzos himself has given the name of “ Semi-Asia ;” the odd 
juxtaposition of culture and barbarism; and, as one great 
detail, the life of the Jews, so very numerous there, have furnished 
the chief attraction of his books. And these elements, es- 
pecially the latter, are in the present novel rather kept in the 
background. 

As to the translation, it is fluent and one reads it, on the 
whole, with comfort. Some special difficulties the original pre- 
sented have been conquered. Nevertheless, something remains 
to be desired here and there. The German brav is, etymology 
notwithstanding, not exactly the English brave, and had, on 
p. 3, better be translated as upright. On p. 39, the expression 
der ruhige, ja niichterne Mann ought hardly to have been given by 
“this quiet and indeed temperate man :” it rather means here a 
man who is wot very emotional. When another man,a lawyer, 
is unfavourably referred to asa Puragraphen-Maschine, the trans- 
lation « rhetoric machine, p. 38, misses the point : what is meant 
is one who is altogether mentally limited to a narrow and soulless 
adherence to the letter of the law—a sort of legal Dryasdust— 
the word paragraph being here not used as in English journal- 
ist’s or printer’s speech, but for the “articles” in a Code of Law. 
“ Pretty speeches,” p. 51, does not translate anziigliche Reden ; 
nor is “I was foremost” the equivalent of ich stellte meinen Mann; 
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nor again is the meaning of Und dies Jiel dir nicht auf ? repro- 
duced by ‘“ And did that never occur to you?” A Dietrich is 
not a “‘ file,” p. 241, but “a skeleton key.” This list might be 
continued. Mundum, p. 227, Lembury, p. 50, Bukownin, p. vii., 
may be chargeable to the printer; the other cases fall, we fear, 
under the class concerning which some translators console them- 
selves with thinking that the rendering is “ near enough’”—a 
fatal laxity. But even that poor plea can hardly excuse “ my 
temptations,” p 46; the translator has here overlooked the first 
syllable of the word gemeine, and the result is ubout equivalent 
to that which a foreigner might make in translating mean by 
mine. Certainly that is like the similarity which Captain 
Fluellen found between Monmouth and Macedon. 

Mr. Gosse’s biographical notice, partly drawn from communi- 
cations by the author, may be considered fairly adequate. The 
following statement is, however, open to some revisal :—* When, 
in 1848, the Galician Poles rose in insurrection against the Aus- 
trian government, Dr. Pranzos, as other officials did, sent his wife 
to the nearest Russian village, wnere all was quict. It was, 
therefore, within the confines of Russian Podolia that Karl Emil 
Franzos was born, on the 25th of October, 1848. At the age of 
eight days, the future novelist was brought home to his father’s 
house in Czortkow.” It was quite two years earlier, on the 
occasion of the last flickering up of the Republic of Cracow, 
that the Polish nobles of Galicia attempted a rising and were 
put down, avd in many cases murdered, by the Ruthenian 
peasantry, and 1848 saw, in April, only a little ineffectual spark 
of theold movement. On further looking up the matter, it will 
probably be found that it was not on account of an insurrection, 
but on account of a threatening epidemic, that the lady about to 
become a mother was sent across the frontier. The essential 
point of the matter was to establish that oar author was not 
born a Russian subject. 

Another detail might fairly have been suppressed. In a bio- 
graphical notice of less than three and a half pages there was 
scarcely the need of telling us the various places where the 
author’s father acquired his medical knowledge. The space 
might have been used to make a little more complete the list 


of the son’s writings. 
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THE SINNER’S COMEDY.* 


*=NE must be led up to expect great things, and 
\, must be, so to speak, all on the qui vive, in order 
to appreciate the cleverness of some books. I 
think that of this kind is John Oliver Hobbes’ 
“Some Emotions anda Moral. In my first reading 
I noticed nothing particular about it, and it was only when sent 
to a second by enthusiastic reviews in the Speaker, the Sunday 
Sun, and elsewhere, that I discovered its extraordinary brilliance. 





There is just the same metallic sparkle and glitter about John 
Oliver Hobbes’ new book, ‘The Sinner’s Comedy” (one vol., 
T. Fisher Unwin) as there was about her first. It is, if 
anything, rather shorter, but it is far cleverer. The plot, or 
sequence of events, is neater, more compact. The author has 
shown more restraint, has written down only what is necessary. 
But still her work is too epigrammatic, too paradoxical, too 
sparkling. In a note on the fly-leaf the author says, in answer 
to a question of the reader as to where are the Unities, that in 
life there are no Unities, but three Incomprehensibles: Destiny, 
Man, and Woman. The reader might well have replied that 
that was all very well if the object was to be simply natural, 
but that after all life also was not entirely translateable into 
epigram and paradox. Besides, epigram unrelieved is wearisonre, 
and every one who can really appreciate epigrams, makes, or 
attempts to make, or thinks he makes, his own, and can seldom 
enjoy more than a very few by others. The characters of “ The 
Sinner’s Comedy” are very similar to those in “ Some Emotions 
and a Moral.” The brilliance of the author’s treatment seems 
to lend to personages whom at first we shrewdly expect are 
quite impossible, a possibility and a life-likeness. Mr. Hobbes 
—we say Mr. Hobbes for shortness’ sake, although we are sure 
that the authoress is a lady—gives us for heroine an art student, 








* “The Sinner’s Comedy,” by John Oliver Hobbes (Fisher Unwin). 
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who, marrying early to a scamp, whom she soon leaves, contracts 
a sort of platonic friendship with the hero, whose * views on 
women were, perhaps, more remarkable for their chivalry than 
their reverence ; that she lost her youth was a blot on creation ; 
that she could lose her virtue made life worth living. As his 
nature was sensuous rather than sensual, however, the refine- 
ment of his taste did for him what the fear of God has hardly 
done for few.” But the platonic friendship is interrupted by 
the marriage of the hero to a widow of twenty-three, who is 
somewhat more ordinary than the rest of the characters. Then 





Mrs. CRAIGIE. 


there is an amateur literary gentleman, with a pale yellow tie and 
trousers that hung like drapery about his elegant legs, who “ had 
translated Theocritus out of honesty into English, discovered a 
humourist in Jeremy Taylor, damned Rousseau, and, in his 
leisure, bred canaries,” and whose celebrated paradox, “ There 
is nothing so natural as Art,” was perhaps even more famous 
than he; and a rural Dean, who was governed by a widowed 
sister, and who had an unwritten magnum opus, entitled “The 
Metaphysic of Religion,” which every one said would make him 
abishop. The Dean meets the art-student at the death-bed of 
a friend, and she, being of great beauty, immediately captures 
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him heart and soul. When seeing her, he forgets everything— 
his deanery, his sister, his Church—and almost urges her—for 
her vagabond husband prevents marriage—to fly with him 
abroad. Her husband is dying, and she, moved by a sense of 
duty, nursing him back to life, herself falls ill and dies, and the 
Dean—by now a Bishop—is heart-broken. 


Some years afterwards he contided his brief love-story to a friend. , 
i | “ But why,” said the friend, “since the husband had forfeited every right 
1\| to be considered, why didn’t you punch his head and bear the woman off in 
i triumph ?” 


“To tell the truth,” said Sacheverell, “I was tempted to such decisive 
measure—sorely tempted.” 

“Tf you had succumbed,” said the friend drily, ‘she would have recovered.” 

“ Don’t say so,” said Sacheverell, putting out his hand; “ J think I know it.” 

The friend, who was a psychologist, went home with more material for his 
great work on “‘ Impulse and Reason.” 





\ And the volume ends with the words, “If the gods have no 
sense of humour, they must weep a good deal.” 


Grant RICHARDS. 


THE FLUTE GIRL. 


i! Her heavy eyes seem drinking in the sweet 

! Of her own music welling from the lips 
Of the mellow flute, as her curled finger-tips 

Flit o’er the stops in flutterings nimble-fleet, 

Or rest with loving pauses. Round white feet 
Fall the light folds, as the soft drapery slips 
Down from her loins along her nimble hips :— 


SE Le 


The zoneless bosom shows the quick heart-beat. 
The water, plashing on the marble edge 
Of the fountain-basin, keeps chime ; the lark sings; 
The fig-leaves shake with pleasure ; the green sod 
Sparkles ; the Naiad peeps out from the sedge. 
Upon the sculptured Pan’s neck her arm clings: 
Well pleased he smiles—the ugly shepherd-god! 


Evetyn Dove@tas. 
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a serious matter for various novelists. It was a 
favourite bank with authors, because its branches 
stretched all over the world, and wherever authors 
wandered they could receive their money without 
delay or inconvenience. Mr. Rudyard Kipling banked with the 
New Oriental ; so did Mrs. Henry Norman, who wrote “A Girl 
in the Carpathians.” 
* ~ * * 

Mrs. Clifford has been to Scotland for a holiday. She will 
not only publish a book of short stories this autumn, but before 
long we shall see a two-volume novel bearing her name. It is 
an open secret that the anonymous serial story which has 
attracted so much attention in one of the leading magazines is 
the work of her pen. 

* * * * 
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Report says that Miss Olive Schreiner is sending to England 
a learned work on the Relationship of the Sexes. Miss 
Schreiner is the very last person to write on this subject, for 
she is an artist, and the artist has neither age nor sex, neither 
country nor dwelling-place. At any rate, she writes from the 
Cape that she is working hard, very happy, and very well. 

* * * * 

Mr. Charles Keary has left England for two years on a tour 
through Europe, India, and America. He has two novels on 
hand, and both will probably be published before he returns 
to us. 

* = * * 

Mr. Augustus Daly has accepted a play by Mr. Fitzgerald 
Molloy, called “ Saucy Kitty Clive,” and will produce it shortly in 
New York, and afterthatin London. The part of ‘“ Saucy Kitty” 
was written for Miss Rehan. It is a one-act piece, and will take 
about three-quarters of an hour to act. 
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We hear that Lady Jeune is writing a novel with a purpose, 

The scene is laid amongst “ smart people” and “ lion hunters,” 
* * * * 

The editor of The Bookman rejoices over the good tellowship 
of Messrs. Conan Doyle, Barry and Jerome, as though brotherly 
love were rare amongst novelists. He should see Mesdames 
Lynn Linton, Campbell Praed, and Alexander over afternoon 
tea! The truth is novelists have their own little sets, and they 
are too busy to be jealous. 

* * * * 

Mr. Morley Roberts, author of “ King Billy of Ballarat,” is 
out of health, and unable to follow up the lead his book fave to 
him. He belongs to the Gissing set. 

* * * 7 

Mrs. Alexander is so popular in America that an American 

editor recently cribbed her name for a story she had not 


written. 
Je * * * 


Miss Marie Corelli informs the Novent Review that the 
Queen has asked for her photograph; but she does not say 
whether she will condescend to give it to Her Majesty. 

* * * * 

“There is no Death” is now in its ninth edition. It is prae- 
tically a compilation of Miss Florence Marryat’s spiritualistic 
experiences. She has had some hundreds of letters about it 
from all parts of the world, and is still maintaining a large 
correspondence on the subject. 

a *- * * 

“A Modern Magician,” by Mr. Molloy, was written in 
Algiers, where he made friends with a wise man of the East, a 
mystic, whose teachings have greatly influenced his mind. 
The book, which is charmingly written, has, after three 
editions, now reached the popular yellow-covered stage. 

* * * * 

Mr. Molloy is a believer in re-incarnation, and is deeply in- 

terested in astrology, clairvoyance, and, indeed, occultism in all 


its phases. 
* * * 


Mr. Thomas Hardy says that wherever he goes, even to the 
remotest part of England, he always finds two books—the Bible 
and “Coming through the Rye.” Mrs. Reeves (Helen 
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Mathers) wrote “Coming through the Rye” when she was 
sixteen, but re-wrote it for publication in 1875. It is now in its 
eleventh edition. 

* * * * 

That unlucky novelist, Guy de Maupassant, now prospers 
somewhat better. He gets up late after a good sleep, eats well, 
and saunters about in the grounds belonging to the Passy 
Asylum, accompanied by his faithful valet, Francois. He is 
even gay at times, and the other day called out for pen, ink, and 
paper so as to plan out a new novel, which request was natu- 
rally not obeyed. Nor is he allowed to read. But Dr. Meériot, 
in whose care he is, looks upon his eventual and complete 
recovery as well-nigh certain and only a question of time. 

*€ * * * 

The divers scandals that have lately happened in France have 
created a slight polemic between MM. Dumas and Daudet. 
The latter is quite opposed to divorce, claiming that it does no 
good, and is not a solution of the difficulty. He excuses too, 
partly, the husband who avenges his honour by killing his wife’s 
lover. Alexandre Dumas on the contrary is most severe on this 
class of murderers; he, who excused their conduct before divorce 
existed, now upbraids them and can see no redeeming point in 
their crime, now that there isa legal way out of the difficulty 
allowed them. What Alphonse Daudet thinks of this legal way 
readers of ** Rose et Ninette” well know. . 

‘ * + * 

M. Ledrain, whose criticism on novels in general raised such a 
commotion some time ago, has again drawn down on his unlucky 
head the anathemas of French novel-writers, at any rate of 
those—and they are the great majority—who blindly admire 
Flaubert. Ina scathing article published in a morning paper 
he flatly declares that “ Salammbo,” so long praised up to the 
skies as a scrupulously exact picture of Punic life and of the 
ancient Punic town, is nothing but a mass of errors, and that 
Flaubert, who is supposed to have consulted every document he 
could get, old manuscripts, inscriptions, monuments, and all the 
authorities on Carthaginian lore, knew nothing whatever of the 
subject! His Punic gods are all wrong, he invents a number 
of deities that never existed, or at any rate were never wor- 
shipped in Carthage; makes prodigious errors in describing the 

religious rites of the Carthaginians, talks about a god Molok, 
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when it appears Molok was a title given to all the gods, etc., 
etc. One may imagine the indignation raised by these criticisms. 
Still, M. Ledrain is a Punic scholar, and ought to know. 


* @ ° e 


M. Emile Zola declares, though the Academy is not yet quite 
ripe to receive him it is rapidly becoming so. And in one way 
his defeat may be scored as a success, since his partisans in that 
august body have gradually increased in numbers, from three to 
five, then eight, and at the last election the “ Zolist” faction 
comprised ten of the “ Immortals’”—a quarter of their whole 
force! In fact, M. Zola’s success somewhat alarmed the ma- 
jority of the Academicians, These gentlemen, it appears, often 
amuse themselves by voting for candidates whom they do not 
in the least wish to see among them. No doubt it was not the 
ease with M. Zola’s votes; still when M. Camille Doucet, the 
“ Perpetual Secretary,” had drawn for the fifth time M. Zola’s 
name out of the urn, the “ Immortals” probably thought it was 
a joke. When the sixth, the seventh and the eighth papers still 
bore M. Zola’s name, they began to have had enough of the 
joke. The ninth paper was still for M. Zola: as he read it M. 
Doucet turned pale and consternation was spread among his 
colleagues. When the tenth was unfolded, and still the same 
dreaded name was read, the “‘ Immortals” looked at each other 
panic-stricken. But nine more bulletins and Emile Zola 
would be raised among the gods. A sigh of satisfaction 
greeted the name of M. Lavisse on the eleventh paper, and 
faces brightened up as M. Lavisse was proclaimed some twenty- 
six times, and finally declared to be elected. What a narrow 
escape the Academy has had! 


* * * 7 


Henrik Ibsen is very occupied with his new modern drama, 
which is to be published at Christmas. The poet will stay in 
Kristiania during the summer till his new work is finished. It 
is the first time for many years that Ibsen has lived in his 
native country. 

- * * * 


The Independent Theatre in Copenhagen intends to play 
Bjérnson’s drama “The King” next season. This drama has 
never been acted before, Scandinavian theatrical managers being 
shy of its republican tendency. 
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The Danish writer Sophus Schandorph, famed for his fasci- 
nating studies of character, has lately finished a long novel, 
the subject of which is taken from the life of the Italian poet 
Alfieri. 

* * * * 

That most interesting Swedish authoress, Anne Charlotte 
Leffler, Duchessa di Cajanello, has just finished a new fairy 
drama called “The Ways of Truth.” Her novel * Kvinnlighet 
och Erotik” has lately been published in a German translation, 
and her drama “ Hur man gir godt (Come si fa il bene)” has 
appeared in Naples in an Italian translation, in the preface of 
which the Italian professor of literature, B. Croce, gives a very 
good survey of the newest Scandinavian literature. 

7 * e * 

Henry Arthur Jones’s interesting drama “The Middleman” 
has been played with great success in Gothenburg, under the 
name of “ Tatlow’s Hemlighet.” It is now also being played in 
Helsingfors, in Finland, where it draws good audiences. 

a * < * 

The annual dinner of the Incorporated Society of Authors, 
held on the 31st of May, was a great success. The dinner itself 

yas admirable, and only one mild complaint might justly be 
raised, the room was too brilliantly lighted—a mistake from an 
artistic point of view, as a mellowed and softened light much 
enhances the artistic charm of such a gathering. Nearly every 
man and every woman of letters was there. The speech of the 
evening was made by Frank Stockton. He was closely followed 
by Professor Michael Foster, who was in the chair, and who 
presided at the dinner with admirable grace and dignity. 

Poor Mr. Oscar Wilde was literally flayed alive by Professor 
Nettleship with delicately-veiled sarcasm, but he presented a 
charming imperviousness. 

Mrs. Humphrey Ward was seated between Professor Foster 
and Professor Huxley. She looked very striking in a dark rich 
dress, with magnificent jewels. 

Mrs. Reeves (Helen Mathers) sat opposite Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward. Perhaps Mr. Walter Besant arranged this juxtaposition 
with a view to making a new picture of dignity and impudence ! 
The former was graciously serious, the latter full of her usual 
sparkling fun. Mrs. Mathers wore a simple white satin dress, 
draped with cream muslin, and pearls twisted in her hair. 
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Mr. Rider Haggard graced the table, looking younger and 
more full of vitality than ever. The quiet severe eyes of Mrs. 
Lynn Lynton were to be seen in the distance, gleaming through 
her glasses with a look which seemed to say that she was 
gathering new food for criticisms on her own sex. 

Incomparably the best-dressed woman present was Mrs. 
Campbell Praed, whose taste in dress is always perfect, and 
who wears her clothes with a chic that very few women can 
imitate. 

« « * ‘ 

Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co. are bringing out this month 
the first of an edition of Jane Austen’s novels in ten volumes, 
containing a series of thirty photogravure reproductions of 
drawings, by Mr. W.C.Cooke. The edition will contain the six 
novels, “Sense and Sensibility,’ “Pride and Prejudice,” 
“ Mansfield Park,” “Emma,” “ Northanger Abbey,” and “ Per- 
suasion,”’ which will be printed in the order of original publication, 
and from the text of the last edition revised by the author. 
There is a general biographical and critical introduction by 
the editor, Mr. Reginald Brimley Johnson, who edited the 
selections from Leigh Hunt for the same publisher’s “Temple 
Library.” Each novel will be furnished with bibliographical and 
other notes, including Miss Austen’s own comments on it. 

* * * * 

In his life of Jane Austen (‘Great Writers’) Mr. Goldwin 
Smith has said, “It would be vain to ask that ‘ Lady Susan’ 
should not be included in future editions of Jane Austen’s 
works, but such if she could be heard, would certainly be the 
prayer of her shade.” It will be seen that the prayer is 
realised in this edition. 

* * * * 

In Sir Richard Phillips’s Monthly Magazine there is the 
following epitaph of a novelist : 

** Accept in rime 
Our last adieu ; 


Once you kili’d time, 
Then time kill’d you.” 














VAN BIBBER AND OTHERS.* 


eS) +O any who can appreciate a bright and easy style 
and a “ ready wit,” can be amused by the smaller 
incidents of life whether grave or gay, or can be 
interested in detailed studies of character, these 
stories may be cordially recommended. 

Van Bibber, the kind-hearted Yankee “ dude,” who is already 
an old friend to those who have read “ Gallegher,” is perhaps 
seen at his best where he feeds the “‘ Hungry Man,” and in the 
capital device by which he exposes the wiles of “The Object” 
he displays himself in anything but the character he wishes to 
assume—that of a good-natured fool. 

We meet him first “ behind the scenes,” and it is there that 
little Madeline, whose début on the stage has just made such a 
furore in the house, falls asleep in those kind arms which pre- 





sently bear her safely away from her perilous future to an 
unknown father. 

Van Bibber goes to the “race track,” where his losses are so 
great that he decides to economise. ‘ He was delighted with 
this idea of economising. He liked the idea of self-punishment, 
and as he had never denied himself anything in his life, the 
novelty of the idea charmed him. He rolled over to sleep 
feeling very much happier in his mind than he had been before 
his determination was taken, and quite eager to begin on the 
morrow.” But next morning, when he started to his club, “ 
was so hot, he thought he would faint before he got there, so he 
called a hansom, on the principle that it was cheaper to ride and 
keep well, than to walk and have a sunstroke.” Finally, at the 
end of a tiring day, he concluded “ that economy is all tommy 
rot. . . . Ifyou know how to economise it may be all right, 
but if you don’t understand it, you must leave it alone.” 

But the book is not filled with Van Bibber’s adventures and 
difficulties, or even with hair-breadth escapes, such as Travers 





* “Van Bibber and Others.” By Richard Harding Davis. Osgood 
Mellyaine and Co. 
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Mr. Rider Haggard graced the table, looking younger and 
more full of vitality than ever. The quiet severe eyes of Mrs, 
Lynn Lynton were to be seen in the distance, gleaming through 
her glasses with a look which seemed to say that she was 
gathering new food for criticisms on her own sex. 

Incomparably the best-dressed woman present was Mrs. 
Campbell Praed, whose taste in dress is always perfect, and 
who wears her clothes with a chic that very few women can 
imitate. 


* * * 


Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co. are bringing out this month 
the first of an edition of Jane Austen’s novels in ten volumes, 
containing a series of thirty photogravure reproductions of 
drawings, by Mr. W.C.Cooke. The edition will contain the six 
novels, “Sense and Sensibility,’ “ Pride and Prejudice,” 
“ Mausfield Park,” “Emma,” “ Northanger Abbey,” and “ Per- 
suasion,” which will be printed in the order of original publication, 
and from the text of the last edition revised by the author. 
There is a general biographical and critical introduction by 
the editor, Mr. Reginald Brimley Johnson, who edited the 
selections from Leigh Hunt for the same publisher’s “Temple 
Library.” Each novel will be furnished with bibliographical and 
other notes, including Miss Austen’s own comments on it. 

* * * * 

In his life of Jane Austen (“Great Writers”) Mr. Goldwin 
Smith has said, “It would be vain to ask that ‘Lady Susan’ 
should not be ineluded in future editions of Jane Austen's 
works, but such if she could be heard, would certainly be the 
prayer of her shade.” It will be seen that the prayer is 
realised in this edition. 

* * > * 

In Sir Richard Phillips’s Monthly Magazine there is the 
following epitaph of a novelist : 

* Accept in rim: 
Our last adieu ; 


‘Once you kil’d time, 
Then time kill’d you.” 
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and a “ ready wit,” can be amused by the smaller 
incidents of life whether grave or gay, or can be 
interested in detailed studies of character, these 
stories may be cordially recommended. 

Van Bibber, the kind-hearted Yankee “ dude,” who is already 
an old friend to those who have read “ Gallegher,” is perhaps 
seen at his best where he feeds the “‘ Hungry Man,” and in the 
capital device by which he exposes the wiles of “The Object” 
he displays himself in anything but the character he wishes to 
assume—that of a good-natured fool. 

We meet him first “ behind the scenes,” and it is there that 
little Madeline, whose début on the stage m just made such a 
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furore in the house, falls asleep in those kind arms which pre- 
sently bear her safely away from her perilous future to an 
unknown father. 

Van Bibber goes to the “race track,” where his losses are so 
great that he decides to economise. “ He was delighted with 
this idea of economising. He liked the idea of self-punishment, 
and as he had never dusted himself anything in his life, the 
novelty of the idea charmed him. He rolled over to sleep 
feeling very much happier in his mind than he had been before 
his determination was taken, and quite eager to begin on = 
morrow.” But next morning, when he started to his club, 
was so hot, he thought he would faint before he got there, so Me 
called a hansom, on the principle that it was cheaper to ride and 
keep well, than to walk and have a sunstroke.” Finally, at the 
end of a tiring day, he concluded “ that economy is all tommy 
rot. . . . If you know how to economise it may be all right, 
but if you don’t understand it, you must leave it alone.” 

But the book is not filled with Van Bibber’s adventures and 
difficulties, or even with hair-breadth escapes, such as Travers 
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had in his first hunt, or Hefty Burke as he swam from prison to 
the ball. In Eleanore Cuyler’s love story Mr. Davis strikes 
another note, and with her we are allowed a longer and closer 
acquaintance. 

Now it is Carstairs and his wife who claim our attention with 
their friend and patron the Railroad King, while among these 
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slighter stories may be ranked Andy M‘Gee’s “ Chorus Girl,” 
“A Christmas Recruit,” and the second adventureof Hefty Burke. 

Perhaps the last story in the book is the most striking, so 
gradually does it reveal the well-hidden dénouement. Mrs. 
Trevelyan’s dinner party is vividly described ; we feel ourselves 
taking part in the interesting discussion on realism in art when 
Sir Henry Kent declares “fiction to be stranger than truth ;” 
but when he continues that “If things were related just as they 
happen they would not beinteresting”—we beg to differ from him. 


B. K. 








DE AMICIS, THE ITALIAN NOVELIST. 
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—_> HE name of De Amicis is better known out of kis 
native land than that of any contemporary Italian 
writer, thanks to the numerous translations of 


his works that exist in nearly all European lan- 
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guages, and even in several dialects. Edmondo 
De Amicis is essentially a journalist, having written many of his 
books in the character of a special correspondent; hence it is 
natural that he should deal with the stirring life of men, not 
with the annals of the poor. Heis a clever writer, witty and 
lively, possessing an attractive style, but the first epithet that is 
apt to occur to our lips is that he is conventional, both im his 
methods of regarding life and in his manner of expressing his 
views. Herein again, he is the exact opposite of Verga, who is 
nothing when he is not unconventional. Trained for the army, 
and having taken part in the battle of Custoza, De Amicis es- 
tablished at Florence a Paper called L’Italia Militare, in which 
he published a series of sketches of military life, afterwards 
united into a volume. After the taking of Rome in 1870 he held 
that his career as a volunteer in the work of Italian independence 
had come toa natural end, and, weary of the monotony of garrison 
life, he abandoned the profession of arms, took up his abode at 
Turin, ald devoted his energies exclusively to literature, in 
which he had already made a mark by his above-named sketches. 
These novelettes give a vivid and true picture of barrack exis- 
tence in Italy. This barrack existence is, of course, much like 
barrack life and military life generally all over the globe, for 
the very essence of militarism is uniformity. The Italian 
soldier is like all other soldiers, except that he is perhaps dis- 
tinguished by a kind of easy-going sweetness of temperament, 
which makes him bear hardships with wonderful ease. The 
fact that the class from which the army is mainly drawn is 
familiar from infancy with many forms of privation, and has 
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been inured to toil compared to which that of the soldier must 
seem like leisure, no doubt accounts for this. When the Italian 
trooper breaks into revolt, which is rare, his rebellion takes the 
form ofa sort of temporary insanity on the part of some single 
man who seems to go “must,” and to feel the necessity of 
murdering some one, no matter whom. Sometimes he kills his 
comrades, oftener he kills himself. There is frequently no 
obvious cause for these outbreaks ; they seem to be nothing more 
serious thana sort of unconscious physical reaction from discipline, 
much like the case of the Irishman, who told the priest who 
had ordered him to keep away from some village where riots 
were anticipated that “sure it was hard to keep him at home, 
for he was just blue-mouldering for want of a bating.” 

In De Amicis’ tales there are chronicled no such wild his- 
tories. Tragedy is not in his line, he is more attracted by the 
comic aspects of human existence. The amusing side of military 
life he reproduces capitally, while he tells in a moving manner 
the tale of the bloodless victories of the Italian army. The 
work, when it appeared, had no mean influence on the dis- 
ciplinary system of that army in the days of its green youth, 
and is valued and read to this day. The lady who translated 
these military sketches into English is herself married to an 
Italian officer, a bersagliere or rifleman. These bersaglieri area 
sort of providence in Italy in case of emergencies. For instance, 
if a bakers’ strike takes place, which is unfortuately not an un- 
common occurrence, the bersaglieri are ordered out, and some- 
times for days together they substitute the recalcitrant purveyors 
of the staff of life. The eloquent description of the action of 
the soldiers in the time of the cholera epidemic was deemed too 
long by the publishers of Madame Scotti’s translation of the 
Bozzetti, or at least they thought it likely to lengthen the book 
inconveniently. The translator, however, justly jealous for the 
fame of her bloodless heroes, insisted on its insertion, and suc- 
ceeded in getting it placed in an appendix. It is difficult to 
imagine how any one could suppose that an episode so touching 
should prove otherwise than interesting to the reading public. 

“The Gates of Italy” (Le Porte d’Italia) is one of De Amicis’ 
most interesting works, giving a spirited account of that portion 
of Italy which the mercenary generosity of Napoleon IIL. 
claimed as his equivalent for the exertions which culminated in the 
annexation of Lombardy to the Italian kingdom. It is a district 
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full of mountains and cataracts, and old ancestral homes. It 
makes the heart ache to think what it must have cost the 
makers of Italy, Victor Emmanuel and Cavour, to cede these 
provinces, fair and loyal, and intimately connected with the 
records of the ancient House of Savoy. In “The Gates of 
Italy” is contained a pretty description of Cavour’s birthplace, 
Cavour, which must be a most lovely place indeed, to judge 
from our author. Indeed, description of scenery, a quick eye 
for natural peculiarities, is De Amicis’ forte; and with his books 
of travel he has acquired a fame even beyond the confines of 
his native land. Of these books of travel “ Morocco” is judged 
to be one of the best. It was seen by him under agreeable and 
advantageous circumstances, his position as correspondent 
attached to the Embassy from the King of Italy to the Emperor 
of Morocco, giving him facilities for seeing everything ; and for 
seeing everything in an agreeable light, add his adverse crittes. 
Two artists were attached to the expedition, one of them was 
Stefano Ussi, the well known Tuscan Academician, whose picture, 
“The Expulsion of the Duke of Athens,” won such favour for 
the artist, and gained him the gold medal at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion of 1867. Having recognised that his talent was above 
all descriptive, De Amicis set himself to travel in order to gain 
material for his works, visiting Spain, Holland, London, Paris 
and Constantinople, concerning all of which he published books. 
* Spain” and “ Holland” are much like other works of travel, 
and do not rise above the average; the description of a bull- 
fight in the former is good, but after all that has often been 
done before. After “ Morocco,” “Constantinople” is perhaps 
best. His sketches of London life are lively, but apt to be a 
little superficial and by no means always accurate. 

In “Gli Amici” (“ Friends”) De Amicis struck out a new 
line. He here shows himself as rather satirical, and wanting in 
that easy-going generosity which generally distinguishes his 
works. 


It consists of a series of essays on friends and friend- 
ship. 


He goes into a sort of classification of types of friends— 
not iriends, be it understvod, in the highest sense of that much 
abused word, but such as anybody can have if they like. To 
the bore he devotes an especial chapter. He is depicted thus : 

A golden cup, but full of opium. He has rendered you service, he is the 
flower of courtesy, you have nothing but good to say of him, still what is 


to be done? He wearies you. His companionship corresponds to the pressure 
of 300 atmospheres. Whatever is most limp, most threadbare, most deplor 
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able in human conversation is his ordinary manner of discourse. His head is 
not quite solid wood, but has precisely sense enough to make it heavy, for 
perfectly silly people are amusing. He says nothing that is awkward or 
absurd, he is coustantly and cruelly reasonable, but you have to hold your 
jaws with both hands to stifle the leonine yawns which come from the depths 
of your soul, when he with a voice like the hum of a lathe gives you the 
history of his last cold, the performances of his watch, or the interminable 
biography of his cousin, a mayor in some remote little town, a person more 
insipid and soporific even than himself. The most interesting bits of news, 
the most racy anecdotes, the most dramatic narratives, everything fades, 
grows heavy, becomes on his unlucky lips absolutely funereal. And he loves 
the sound of his own voice, this terrible man, and spreads over every little 
thing floods of leaden periods, which make one long to ery for mercy in the 
name of his beloved dead. Of no availare our rapid whisking round corners, 
our diving into tobaceconists’ or barbers’ shops at his distant apparition at the 
end of the street ; nothing can give him the faintest suspicion that the sound of 
his voice is not tenderly longed for by you. And he seeks you not ouly out 
of affection, but fixes on you in gratitude, for you are one of the few, 
perhaps you are the ouly one, who does not cry out under the torture, and 
who hides a wild desire to yield to spasms of agony under an appearance 
of benign attention. And how could you have the heart to tear 
from him the sweetest iilusion of life ? He is not exacting, he only 
wants to be listened to. the infinite boredom which flows from his 
lips, comes in great part from the absolute want there is in him 
of all the moral defects which make people amusing, and of the 
malign passions which make them eloquent. It is the diabolical, cruel 
manifestation of a goodness almost angelic. Nor does his friendship change 
with your change of fortunes, unless with it you lose the old strength 
of your patience. On the day in which misfortune overtakes you, you will 
find him infallibly at your side, bestowing on you in measured cadence his 
words of consolation, which fall on your ear like clods upon a coffin, or dis- 
turbing your sad thoughts from their mournful channel through the medium 
of a pleasant anecdote. Sometimes when he is very dreadful the blood tlies to 
your head and you open your mouth meaning to shout to him to leave otf and 
to let you alone, to tell him that he is a butcher, a devourer of his fellow-men. 
But the solicitous tone in which he asks whether you are unwell and promises 
to finish what he has to say some other time stifles the cry before it is uttered, 
and once more bowing your head with resignation you say to him with a long 
gaze, ‘Goon.’ And he will go on while life is in him. 


One cannot help wondering how De A micis’ friends like being 
described in this way ; stili the world has never heard that the 
book brought him into any trouble. Perclance this is due to the 
happy circumstance that the world in general is in no hurry to 
put on such unpleasant caps even if they fit. 

His greatest triumph, however, he achieved with a book to 
which the word genial specially applies. We refer to “ Cuore” 
(Heart), a book for boys. Such a title would not perhaps 
attract Anglo-Saxon lads, but it appealed to their Italian 
brothers, and the book achieved the greatest success of its day, 
and has been adopted in the Italian schools as a reading book, 
for which it is, indeed, excellently adapted. It is safe to say 
that no single Italian household where children can read, is 
without a copy. It appeals to the Italian strong love of senti- 
ment, to some of the deepest instincts of their natures. Thus 
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no Italian can read unmoved the tale of the adventures of a 
little Genoese boy who made his way from Genoa to the Argen- 
tine Republic to find his mother, who had gone there, as so 
many Italians do, to seek for a situation as servant, and to put 
together money enough to redeem her family from want. She 
falls ill, an operation becomes necessary, she makes up her mind 
that death is inevitable, and sends her last messages to her 
children, when there is a sound of bustle in the next room, and 
Mareo, her youngest born, ragged and wayworn, rushes into 
her arms, after a few words of explanation from the matron of 
the hospital. The mother’s strength comes back, she clings to 
her son with superhuman effort, and only allows him to go when 
the operation has to be performed. It proves successful, owing 
to the access of force given by the joyful shock, and the tale 
closes on the doctor’s words: “ Heroic boy, you have saved your 
mother.” 

This book is divided into ten parts, one for each month of the 
scholastic year, and forms a sort of journal written by a boy at 
a Communal school, a spevies of school new in Italy, especially 
as regards the mixture of classes it involves, and the adventures 
of the schoolboys mostly arise from this circumstance. To each 
month is assigned a narrative, describing some trait of heroism 
on the part of an Italian boy. A Romagnole, who saves his 
grandmother’s life at the price of his own; the Genoese above 
mentioned; a Florentine who half kills himself sitting up at 
nights doing copying to help maintain his family; a Sicilian 
who gives up his place in the boat of a wrecked ship ; a Sardinian 
drummer boy who defies death to be true to his charge; and so 
on. Interspersed are epistles written by the pupils, with the 
master’s remarks concerning them. There are also pen sketches 
of the teachers, male and female, and of the scholars: the big 
boy who protects the weak, the boy who is always buying and 
selling, the little nobleman who gets a severe lesson from his 
papa for telling the charcoalman’s son that his father is a vaga- 
bond; the maimed son of the woman who sells greens ; the 
mason’s hoy, and so forth. Each of these, sometimes two or 
three together, come to visit the boy who writes the story. In 
these character sketches we see that the lads do not differ 
materially from other lads all the world over, except, perhaps, 
that their natures are a little sweeter and gentler, more easily 
touched by sentiment than those of Anglo-Saxon boys. But 
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the villain of the book, who is ultimately sent away from school, 
is entirely Italian. He seems not to have one redeeming quality; 
he is a bully, a sneak, a little fiend ; everybody hates him, and 
he hates everybody. Hardly in any other country would it be 
possible to find such an unpleasant type in extreme youth, 
Very pretty are some episodes of life, such as that of the little 
boy who lives in a court. Most Italian houses look into a 
court, in which is the well, and where the open-air life goes on 
all day and sometimes all night, and where everyone knows 
about everyone else. This little boy’s funeral is touchingly de- 
scribed. Touching also is the funeral of a teacher who dies in 
harness, keeping at work until two days before her death. 

All this sounds ordinary enough, put down thus baldly, and 
we, who are accustomed to the profusion of books for boys in 
English literature, wonder a little why the book should have 
met with such success. But we do not, as foreigners, make 
enough allowance for a feature to which Italians are exquisitely 
susceptible, and which is a trifle lacking among ourselves— 
namely, the art that pervades the whole. The art of the writer 
is of the highest class. Simple and yet melodious, his narratives 
are clear and lifelike, his sentiment true and sound, so much so 
that it is a pleasure to grown-up people also to read the book. 
It is his style that is De Amicis’s great attraction, which is his 
strongest point, and which obviously evaporates in translation. 
The father of the presumed boy-author is well described, and so 
is his mother. Would that all schoolboys had parents like 
them. But they are Italians, and would be absurd anywhere 
out of their Peninsula. The comments of these parents on what 
their son writes are full of wisdom, just wise enough not to 
scare him. It would, we fear, be a hopeless task to attempt to 
translate “ Cuore ;” the language itself goes for so much in its 
charm that a translation would fail to equal similar English 
books. It must remain what it is, an Italian book, written by 
an Italian, about Italians, for Italians; true national literature. 
Such as it is it pleases the rising generation, and that is no 
small thing to have achieved, and what one generation likes, as 
well as Italian children like “Cuore,” must continue to please, 
for children, in their taste at least, do not change from one 
generation to another. “Cuore” may give De Amicis a claim 
upon posterity, and a good school reading book is indeed a 
national possession. 
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It is a matter for regret that De Amicis should have followed 
this success with “ Oceano” (The Ocean), a book trivial, some- 
times even vulgar, and quite unworthy of his best work, as well 
as inferior to the least successful of its predecessors. Happily 
he redeemed his position with “Il Romanzo d’un Maestro.” 
The romance of a schoolmaster is a title that is rather mis- 
lealing, for the tale is not very romantic. He presents an 
unvarnished sketch of the life of a government schoolmaster 
who is passed from one village to another in the mountains of 
Piedmont to exercise his noble but ill-requited, ill-rewarded 
profession. The book is a masterpiece of true realism. The 
character of the young man himself, a youth with virtues and 
faults just like a hundred thousand others, is perfectly distinct 
and wonderfully well portrayed. The young schoolmistress, 
Faustina Galli, whom he loves, is an adorable young creature, 
and the history of their acquaintanceship and wooing is nar- 
rated with a delicacy that charms and delights. The crowd of 
government officials who surround them both, teasing, thwarting, 
persecuting, are living, breathing men, neither sketches nor 
types, while the sub-Alpine scenery is reproduced to perfection, 
though often delineated but in a few words. The book has been 
translated into English by Mrs. Mary A. Craig, and will shortly 
be published. 

The next book which we are promised from De Amicis’s pen 
is to deal with Socialism, on which, to judge from his spoken 
utterances, he has very rudimentary and exceedingly utopian 
ideas. It is anticipated with much interest. 

To sum up, we feel tempted to say that De Amicis has much 
talent, too early put to use in ephemeral writing for the press. 
This perchance it is that has hindered him from becoming a 
great writer. Of his works, however, two books will probably 
endure—“ Heart” because it is so sweet, and “ Friends” because 
it is so salt. But it is hopeless to think to become acquainted 
with this writer through translations; all the aroma of his 
style vanishes when put into any other words or language than 
hisown. Whether this be an advantage or the reverse must be 
left to the judgment of the wise. 
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oS E leant over the deck-rail, my wife and I, and took 
our first long look at the East. And a shouting, 
scuffling, ragged East it was, antagonistic and 
repellent to everything but the bit of artist’s 
eye in one. Within a short stone’s throw of us 
the narrow sandy beach and shabby frontage of Port Said 
grilled in the morning sun. Swarthy scoundrels in wonderfully 
picturesque rags shrieked and struggled and gesticu lated as 
each boat-load of passengers touched the landing-stairs. In the 
bumboats beneath us more picturesque scoundrels chattered 
at us and showed all their white teeth as they held up their 
tawdry wares. Further forward an endless chain of black Arabs, 
all legs and flying headcloths, ran up and down the planks be- 
tween the coal-barges and the bunkers. Silhouetted against the 
desert haze, they looked like the demons in a pantomime. 
Others lazily squatting on their hams awaited their turn of labour. 
Already the thin impalpable coal-dust was finding its way aft into 
every cranny, settling itself upon our clothes and in our hair, and 
giving a touch of the swarthy East to our Western eyelashes. 

“ T’d follow the rest out of this if I were you,” said our friend 
the navy-surgeon, as he strolled up to us. I looked across to 
the hot strip of beach, where knots of our shipmates were strug- 
gling with vociferous bundles of rags, and silently shook my 
head. My wife did not turn her eyes landward. She looked at 
the navy-surgeon’s white drill jacket, already powdered with a 
black frost of coal-dust—looked at it with her housewifely eye, 
and then at her own white blouse. 

“We will go,” she said, in that placidly determined tone, 
which I have learnt—but never mind what I have learnt. 

I cast an appealing glance at my friend as I followed her up 
the deck. 

“Ts there ne’er a bit of green shade where one can sit and 
watch and not be pestered ?” I asked him. 
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He gave a grim smile. “ Port Said isn’t the Zoo, my dear 
fellow ; once landed, you are the wrong side of the bars, and the 
animals are hungry—infernally hungry.” 

My lady looked over her shoulder up the companion Jadder— 


“Come along,’ 


"she said very sweetly. I passed on the words to my 
friend, and as much of the tone as I could compass. He laughed 
and shook his head as he waved his adieux. Let me pass lightly 
over the execrable half-hour that we spent in toiling up and 
down the scorching streets, searching in vain for a quiet shady 
refuge from the glare and the dust and the insolence of the 
Greek and Jew and Levantine shop-touts, that eleventh plague 
of Egypt, which Moses no doubt had up his sleeve in case {the 
tenth had failed. I bear no malice now—for all this happened 
a twelvemonth ago—to these same pestilent pirates, preying 
like their forefathers on the commerce of the East, or to the 
jabbering blear-eyed boys who hung on our skirts and yelped at 
us like a pack of young wolves wherever we went. I bear no 
malice now to the brazen August sun, or to the dust-choked air, 
or to the maddening flies. It is all likea horrible dream, and I 
am a trifle ashamed at having fumed at it as I did, and wasted 
so much precious language, which might have been saved up 
for a worthier occasion. But while it lasted it was, I assure 
you, a bad half-hour, a very bad half-hour, about as bad as they 
make them. 

It was the sound of a British polka that broke the spell. The 
lilting notes of violins and piccolo, and the steady boom-boom of 
the sober-sided double-bass floated out into glaring street from 
adark cool passage—cool by comparison, that is to say. There, 
at least, I thought with a sudden sense of relief—there, at the 
end of that dark passage, is harmony and order and discipline. 
It seemed to me like the shadow of a great rock in a weary land. 
I don’t suppose a music-hall has ever been called that before, 
but let it pass. 

For once I did not wait for the usual wifely initiative. I took 
my lady firmly by the arm, drew her out of the glaring, jabber- 
ing street into the dark entry, and so to the hall beyond, and paid 
no heed to her hesitations till I had her seated at one of the 
marble tables with a glass of turbid beer in front of her. I do 
take the law into my own hands now and again. 

We found some of our shipmates near us, and our faithless 
friend the navy-surgeon amongst them. He did not see us, 
BB 
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however, for his eyes were held by the ladies of the orchestra 
on their raised estrade. They were from Vienna, I learnt, and 
they played with the real Straussian “ go.” I, too, watched them 
as soon as I had settled down—watched them narrowly and not 
unsympathetically. They looked so weary, fiddling there in the 
heat for our amusement ; so weary and yet so resigned. It was 
a cruel fate to have to play there every day and all the day in 
that stifling heat, whilst the perspiration streamed from their 
faces and the flies teased them without compunetion, 
But it had to be got through. In time they would be back 
again in dear, light-hearted Vienna, each with a small dowry in 
her purse, and this hateful episode, this grim passaye through 
purgatory, would be forgotten. Forgotten? Ah! but there 
Was one among them who would never forget it. No fifty 
gulden notes would ever blot it from her memory—at least that 
was the impression she gave me. Perhaps it was because she 
was the best-looking amongst them. They were all well favoured, 
as most Vienna maidensare. But this one was really interesting. 
Her eyes were large and wide set, and peculiarly plaintive. 
There was no dull resignation in them, as in those of her com- 
panions—no cold ealeulation of compensating advantages ; but 
they seemed to me full of a rebellious wistfulness, of a pitiful 
yearning for release, as she looked out straight before her and 
brought out the hateful familiar notes from her violoncello, with 
that free swing of the bow-arm which they teach in Vienna. 
She reminded me of a caged wood-pigeon. It seemed to me that 
all her womanly modesty and self-respect were on the rack ; that 
she hated herself and her task, and longed to be free of it with 
a passionate longing. And yet she had dressed herself—her 
hair especially—with some little coquetterie. No Vienna girl ever 
loses that. She hada fine square chin, beautifully modelled, 
and a pair of lips which under happier circumstances would have 
been the sweetest lips that ever enticed another pair to amicable 
encounter. 

The flies tormented her terribly, settling persistently upon her 
pretty forehead and pale soft cheeks. As she whisked them off 
with her left hand I caught the glint of a signet-ring upon her 
finger, a betrothal ring, I caught myself hoping. “ Poor 
girl,” I apostrophised her silently, “God grant there may 
be some merry handsome fellow over there in Vienna who will 
marry you outof hand when you get back, and take you out on 
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Sundays to Baden or the Kahlenberg, where you shall sit in the 
shade with your seidel of foaming Pilsener, listening to the 
music instead of making it for us in this suburb of Hell.” 

I looked across at my friend the navy-surgeon, and saw that 
his eves. too, were held by the pretty violoncellist. But the 
young lady did not deign to return his interested gaze any 
more than she did mine. She kept on looking straight before 
her as she played her notes from memory—straight before her 
over our heads to where down the dark passage a glimpse could 
be caught of the sunlit street and the endless file of passers-by 
in their commonplace British tweeds or their rainbow-painted 
rags. That way lay Vienna! 

By and by my friend left his seat and moved to a table nearer 
the orchestra; nervously, for he had caught sight of us, and 
seen, perhaps, the iittle frown of disapproval which was beginning 
to ruffle the placid smoothness of my lady’s brow. Five minutes 
passe; they were now playing a waltz, and the leader had just 
tapped for the coda. The navy-surgeon had reached the next 
milestone—I mean the next table —his eyes still on the fair ’cellist. 
As the music came to a stop my wife touched my arm. ‘ Let us 
go,” she said, in the tone T know as No. 3 (No. 1 I sometimes 
challenze, No. 2 I have once or twice in my life found courage 
not to hear, but No. 3, extra sec. —no, I have never disregarded 
No. 3.) I rose and led the way to the dark passage. As we 
left the hall I turned to nod an au revoir to the navy-surgeon ; but 
he did not see me. He was at the platform talking to the 
young lady. He had a glass of beer in his hand. I lingered 
long enough to see her take it from him, incline her pretty head, 
ani put it to her lips. I shrugged shoulders and followed my 
wife into the sunshine. 

“He has poisoned an innocent memory for me with his beer,” 
I muttered. 

“ What, dear?” asked my companion. 

“The beer is poison here,” I answered. “I am glad you were 
not tempted to drink *.” 

“Teall it disgraceful!” said Madam, with what seemed to me 
a prodigal expenditure of energy. 

“Why, so it is,” I admitted, “not to be able to get a safe 
long drink in this Sahara.” 

“Pish'” eried my wife, “the man has a son as old as our 
Reggie.” 
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He needs an agile brain who would have the honour of con- 
versing with my dear and only friend. I attempted a half- 
hearted apology for the navy-surgeon—we men owe each other 
as much as that—and turned the subject. 

“ Poor woman!” she said suddenly and « propos de riew, as I 
was dressing for dinner in our little cabin, while she lay resting 
in her berth. I looked at her, and saw a little tearlet in her eye. 
“ Ah,” I thought, “she has at last realised the pathos of the 
situation. Her heart is true enough if you only give it time 
to work.” 

“Yes, poor thing!’ I echoed cheerfully, “shackled to that 
infernal fiddle !” 

Philip!” cried Madam, and there was now no tearlet, but a 
world of reproach in her eye, “I was thinking of his poor wife 
mending stockings at home. But you men are all alike.” 

I did not encourage discussion on that point; but I admit 
that I was rather frigid to my good chum the navy-surgeon 
when he joined me on deck after dinner, After all, he had not 
treated us very well. 

The sun was set and the night had fallen. We were crawling 
through the canal, the screw-shaft giving forth a melancholy 
whistle as it revolved slowly in its casing. There was a ship a 
hundred yards or so behind us: the electric light at its bow 
gleamed like a sun in our wake, lighting up the white banks on 
either side with a ghostly glow. An Arab on a camel shot ont 
of the darkness, hovered for a few minutes in the rays, and dis- 
appeared. The surgeon and [I leant over the after-rail, and 
silently watched the advancing light. 

’ said he at 
length. There was a note of melancholy in his voice, which, 


“T have been carried back to my youth to-day,’ 


indeed, was never a very cheery one. 

“A pair of pretty eyes ca always do that for one,” I 
answered coldly. 

“You are unjust to me, Lafargue,” he said. “I grant you 
appearances were against me. But you ought to have known me 
better. If you had stayed I would have introduced you to her, 
and you should have drunk a glass of champagne to her speedy 
‘ Heimkehr.’ ” 

“Oh, it got to champagne, did it?” I returned, with a sneer, 
which I instantly regretted, and which he was kind enough to 
take no notice of. 
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“What I brought her was worth it,” he answered. “Come, 
let’s sit down, and I will tell you a story.” We drew two deck- 
chairs into a quiet corner and sat down. 

“Twenty years ago—no, twenty-one years and a bittock””—he 
began, “I had just taken my degree,and was trying to fill up 
the gaps in my Edinburgh training at Vienna. I lived ata 
small hotel in the Josephstadt; ‘The Golden Anvil’ was its 
name. There were three of us living together—Hilbert, a 
handsome young fellow from Maryland; Macarthy, a mad 
Irishman, with a splendidly ugly face, which was as good asa 
jest to look upon, and myself. The hotel was not a very succes- 
fulconcern I fear. It was managed by a widow and her two pretty 
daughters, Nathalie and Ulrike. Nathalie was dark, stately, 
serious, and passionate, given to reading poetry and to writing 
it too sometimes, I believe. Ulrike, the fair one, was a bit of 
mischief incarnate. I well remember the first word I had with 
her—with Ulrike, I mean. We were coming in from morning 
lecture, Macarthy and I, a day or two after we had settled in» 
and we met Friiulein Ulrike on the stairs. My friend, it seemed, 
had already smiled at her across the court-yard—it was a way 
he had—and was, naturally enough, eager to cement an acquaint- 
ance so pleasantly begun. But he was only just out from home 
and had no German. Well, when we met Ulrike tripping 
down the stairs, with mischief lurking in her lips and eyes, what 
does he but make a dead stop, take off his hat with a deep 
obeisance, and ask insinuatingly in villainous German, “ Friiulein, 
have you my new white hat?” Macarthy had a way of laugh- 
ingly talking broken Ollendorff when we were together over 
our beer at the Riedhof, and he had puzzled more than one stolid 
German waiter with his droll impudence. But I had no notion 
that he would try his waggery on a strange young lady, whose 
sense of humour was to him an unknown quantity. I stood by 
silent and confused. Ulrike stared at him. ‘ Your new white hat, 
sir,” she began, and then catching the infection from his eyes, 
which for all he tried could not contain the mischief in him, burst 
forth into a ripple of laughter. Then for five minutes I stood 
there interpreting between those two, till Ulrike tripped merrily 
away, 

After that we, of course, became friends. The stately Nathalie 
Was drawn into our circle, and also the Marylander. It was not 
long, however, before these two seemed to draw themselves apart 
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from our merry chatter, and to hang more and more, and in the 
end entirely, upon each other’s words. Of course I fell in love 
with the pretty Ulrike, and had the pleasure of walking with 
her on summer evenings through the glades of the Prater or 
up and down the trim shady alleys of Schénbrunn, while her 
sister, always stately, paced side by side with Hilbert, or hung 
upon his arm. 

Meanwhile poor Macarthy, to whom we owed all cur felicity, 

ras gradually left out in the cold, but he behaved like a true 
chum, and stayed at home improving his German upon the 
mother, while we made love to the daughters in the dusk of the 
summer trees. Ulrike let me know that our love-making was a 
mere comedy. She was too young to be serious, she said. and, 
besides, Nathalie was serious enough for two, which certainly 
was true enough. Indeed, 1 have never seen a woman more 
serious in her love: making than Nathalie. It was all sighs, and 
solemn whispers, and long looks, and long passionate silences, 
and leng kisses too, no doubt, when she and Hilbert were under 
four eves, as they say. And, in truth, he was a man for any girl 
to fling away her whole heart upon without calculation or 
reserve. Tall, slim, and dark, with an old-fashioned refinement 
of voice and bearing, a warm brown skin, fine flashing eves, and 
splendid teeth, he seemed to carry within him the brilliance and 
passion of his native sun. I sometimes looked at him and 
thought how I could have loved him if I had been a girl. 

We were rudely startled from our pleasant dream by the 
sudden outbreak of the Franco-German war. Both Hilbert and 
I were hastily summoned home, and we left our dear Vienna 
and our sweet friends with many sighs and desperate promises 
to return with the next summer. Alas! I little thought that 
by that time I should be stifling in H.M.S. Salamander on the 
China station, and that Hilbert, the ardent, graceful Hilbert, 
would be lying in an unnamed grave among the wheat-tields 
of Sedan. After we parted in London I heard no news of 
him until he had been dead for weeks, poor fellow. He bad 
joined the English ambulance,and been shot down before he 
had dressed a single wound. 

The navy-surgeon threw himself back in his chair with a 
deep sigh, and for some seconds gazed steadily before him. 

“ Heavens! how long-winded I am getting,” he said at length. 
“Let us finish it another time. I amkeeping you from your wife.” 
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We rose and strolled together up the deck. Madam was 
talking earnestly to the proud mother of a very small infant. 
“ Baby-linen,” I muttered to myself, as I nodded pleasantly to 
her and drew my friend aft again. We were being tied up to 
let a line of steamers pass. The ship behind us had just put 
out her light. It glowed for a minute like a live coal, and as it 
disappeared her black spars stood out suddenly against the 
starlit sky. ‘* Well,” cried I, after some minutes of silence. 

“You noticed that youny girl this afternoon,” he said, with 
his hand on my sleeve “I saw your eyes devouring her.” 

“Why, so did I yours,” I retorted. 

“Ave, but mine had reason in them, not mere casual admi- 





ration.” 

“T was pityins her from the bottom of my soul.” 

“T might have known it, my dear fellow. Who could help 
pitving her’ You siw the ring she wore.” I nodded. 

“The last time I saw that ring it was on Frank Hilbert’s 
hand Even before I noticed it my interest in her had been 
aroused. Her look was so pitiful, She seemed too young and 
finely-tempered to be plaving dance music to a crowd of staring 
strangers. Then suddenly, when she smiled at a remark ber 
companion made to her, it seemed to me as if some one whom I 
had once long ago kuown most intimately had risen up before 
me unchanged by the passing years. I pounded my memory, 
but in vain. You saw me get up and go nearer to her. I knew 
my movement would be misconstrued. Iam naturally timid of 
the opinion of my friends, but to-day something drove me to flout 
it. So I moved nearer and nearer. Then suddenly the ring 
spoke to me. ‘Nathalie Krobne,’ it cried. Her eyes, those 
wistful, serious, wide-set eyes, are Nathalie’s. The forehead, 
too, is Nathalie’s. But her mouth, my friend—her mouth is 
the mouth of Hilbert. There was a wonderful sweetness about 
Hilbert’s mouth. I was staggered. I knew he had gone pretty 
far with her. He told me, as we parted, that he would move heaven 
and earth to marry her. But I had never suspected this thing 
that those pretty lips suddenly revealed. You saw me go up 
toher. I could think of no introduction but the vulgar glass 
of beer. By heaven, I hated myself as I offered it. But she 
accepted it very prettily, and answered politely the few remarks 
Imade. She seemed glad to hear her language from a stranger. 
Then I asked to see her ring. She drew herself up a little, but 
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held out her hand with a weary, though still polite, indifference. 
I suppose it is in the bond that they are to be civil to their 
customers, and I had just thrown a piece of gold into the 
collecting-plate. ‘ Yes,’ I cried, ‘it is the very ring. I wore 
it once for a whole day upon my finger, Fraulein.’ She didn’t 
show surprise. I dare say she thought I was only chaffing her 
like any other chance customer. I seemed to read her thoughts. 
‘These men come and go—here to-day, to-morrow miles away. 
Why an: I to feign an interest in them f’ And yet she answered 
me courteously. She said I must have been a very little boy to 
have worn a ring which had been either on her neck or on her 
finger for nineteen years. ‘And vet,’ I cried, ‘I have worn it, 
Friulein Krohne.’ I hazarded the shot, and it bit the mark.” 
Her face flushed with pleasure and surprise as she heard her- 
self addressed by her own name, and not the hated nom de théatre. 
The leader, rightly enough, no doubt, according to his duty, 
just then came up to stop our discussion by diverting it to 
himself. I flung discretion to the wind, and ordered a bottle 
of champagne. The band played its last piece, and then we sat 
round—the leader, Ulrike, and I; and I told them my story. 
Thank Heaven! I have done one good action to-day. I have 
freed the poor girl from yonder hell. Her eyes would have 
haunted me had I left her there. She goes back to Vienna by 
the next steamer, to Aunt Ulrike, who brought her up. They 
are very poor. It was that that forced the dear girl into this 
wretched business.” 

“You have bought her off,” I cried. 

“Yes. I had the pleasure of seeing her contract re- 
turned to her. The leader complained that I was robbing 
him of his best player. ‘ Well, you must expect to be robbed 
at Port Said’ said I. He made me pay dear enough, it is true. 
But old Mr. Hilbert will repay me. He is not so rich as he was 
in the old slave-days, but he has money enough, and more than 
love enough for his dead son—the dear old slave-driver—not to 
let his granddaughter be exposed to this ghastly life, though 
she was born on the wrong side of the quilt, as they say. By Jove, 
Lafargue, when I remember the happy smile that burst forth 
on her sweet face when she pocketed her indenture, or whatever 
you call it, I feel that, poor as my country keeps me, I would 
give a year’s pay not to have missed it.” 

“ By the way,” he went on, as I was about to speak, “ there 
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was one little touch would for me have identified the dear child 
out of all the world. Her aunt, my old friend Ulrike, had 
taught her some scraps of English—she admitted as much, 
when champagne and joy had between them loosed her tongue, 
and then she rippled forth gravely, ‘I love, thou lovest, 
he loves, we loven, ye lovet, they loven.? That was the 
way our mad Irishman had taught it to the laughing Ulrike.” 

He stopped and lit a cigarette. 

“Tt’s a pretty story,” said I. “I wish you would tell it to 
my wife.” 

He looked at me a little queerly—* I’m not much of a yarner,’ 
he answered, “and your wife is. But perhaps I’d better.” 

“ Do, there’s a good fellow,” I cried. ‘ But I wouldn’t dwell 
too much on the girl’s beauty or her mother’s, if I were you. 
Madam is one of those who think a woman’s first duty is to be 
good, and a man’s too, for the matter of that. Not beauty, nor 
talent, nor a fine tone on the violoncello, but the Christian 
virtues are the crown of womanhood. And the greatest of these 
is ——.” We smiled at each other over the unfinished sen- 
tence, and that was the only revenge that I took upon my dear 
domestic Mrs. Grundy. 
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A QUEEN OF CURDS AND CREAM.* 


By DorotrHea GERARD. 





HIS novel is well worth reading, if it be but to 


; become acquainted with Pater Sepp, the Austrian 






village priest, whose character Miss Gerard has 
drawn with so much care and affection, 
4 _— ~~ The Queen of Curds and Cream is an Austrian 
countess, and she dons the dress of the peasants when she is 
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Miss GERARD. 


forsaken, after her father’s death, by his grand relations. Her 
father had made a mésalliance, and had sunk down and down 





* “A Queen of Curds and Cream,” by Dorothea Gerard. 3 vols. Eden, 
Remington, and Co. 
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until he had at last died penniless in a mountain village. Pater 
Sepp, the village priest, finds the heroine of Miss Gerard’s 
novel, starving and homeless, and he starts her ina farm. To 
this place comes her Enylish cousin, Sir Gilbert Nevyll, with 
whom she falls in love after a brief acquaintance. Unfortunately 
Sir Gilbert is a married man, whose wife does not love him. 
Then follows the conflagration of the Vienna theatre, the disap- 
pearance of Sir Gilbert, and the appearance in London of the 
Queen of Curds and Cream as on heiress. Miss Gerard's novel 
does not interest us after her heroine leaves the little Austrian 
village ; and we feei inclined to hurry over the London season, 
the death of Sir Gilbert's wife, and the discovery that Sir Gilbert 
is hiding himself. But when the Queen of Curds and Cream 
returns to the village, and the dress of the peasants, our interest 
in her revives again; and we leave her with regret, although 
she is happy, and reconciled with ber lover. 

“Where are you going?” he asked. She turned with her 
hands full of lilacs and carnations. 

“To one whom I shall never be able to thank again in life. 
Gilbert, will you come with me to Pater Sepp’s grave ?” 


P.G. 
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NOVELS AND STORIES OF THE MONTH, 


Three Voluies. 
The Fate of Fenella. By Justin McCarthy and Others. Illus. 
trated. Hutchinson. 

This novel is reprinted from The Gentlewoman. It is the work of twenty- 
four novelists; each of them wrote «a chapter of it without a word ex- 
changed, or a reference made to their fellow-workers. Fenella is beautiful, 
and a countess. Her husband kills her lover while in a hypnotic trance, 
and she takes upon herself the odium of the murder. At last her husband 
dies ; and she is left to console herself with the barrister who carried her 
ease successfully through the Law Courts. 

A Waking. By Mrs. John Kent Spender. Hutchinson. 

Zina, the heroine of this book, wakes to find taat personal happiness is not the 
end and aim of existence. One night she sees in her dreams the Man of 
Sorrows, and this solves for her the enigma of life. She embodies the 
vision in a picture. Zina is an interesting character. 

Old Dacre’s Darling. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 

F. V. White. 

Old Dacre’s Darling, is a pretty, unscrupulous woman, who leaves her ancient 
lover to drown in a pond, and afterwards drowns herself in the same place 
by way of retribution. The human beings in this novel do not interest 
us, but Mrs. Pender Cudlip describes dogs and horses so well that we can 
forgive her for inflicting upon us so many uninteresting meu and women. 

Jem Peterkin’s Daughter; an Antipodean novel. By W. B. 

Churchward. Swan Sonnenschein. 

The scene of this novel is laid in New Zealand, at the time of the Maori wars. 
Jem Peterkin marries a Maori woman, and their daughter is educated in 
England, She returns to New Zealand and becomes engaged to an 
English officer. The rival of this young man kills her father, and her 
mother avenges the murder. The plot of the story is poor, but the 
descriptions of scenery, and of Maori life, are new and interesting. 

Westover’s Ward. By Algernon Ridgway. Bentley. 

An American novel, giving a good and truthful account of town-life in Denver 
—Queen City of the Plains —and of country life in Virginia. Westover 
marries a Prima Donna, and is shot by the tenor of the company. His 
ward has no soul, but she is exquisitely pretty. After Westover’s death 
she marries a clergyman, and has a baker's dozen of children. 

No Compromise. By Helen F. Hetherington and the Rev. 

Darwin Burton. Griffith, Farran, and Co. 

The hero of this book kills a man in self-defence, and the murder lies heavily 
on his conscience. He falls in love with a girl, and he finds that the 
murdered man is her brother by marriage. All comes right at last, but 
not before he has repented in sacke loth and ashes for the bad company 
that he kept when he was young and foolish. 


The Island of nantasy. By Fergus Hume. Griffith, Farran. 


A romance of moder Greece, lacking interest. 
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Mark Tillotson. By J. Baker. Low. 
That Wild Wheel. By Francis Eleanor Trollope. Bentley, 


A Human Document. By W. H. Mallock. Chapman and 
Hall. 


No Place of Repentance. By Gertrude M. Hayward. Hurst 
and Blackett. 

The Nobler Sex. By Florence Marryat. White. 

The Venetians. By the author of Lady Audley’s Secret. 
Simpkin, Marshall. 

Ingelheim: a Novel. By the author of “ Miss Molly.” W. 
Blackwood. 

Two Volumes. 


The Man who was Good. By Leonard Merrick. Chatto and 

Windus. 

The good man is a doctor who loves the discarded mistress of an actor. She 
saves the actor’s child by sucking the tube in its throat when it has diph- 
theria; and she dies with a smile for “the other man” 
leaving the doctor the consolation of his own goodness. 

A Modern Bridegroom. By Mrs. Alexander Fraser. F. V. 

White. 

A Society novel about a little flirt who marries a bad man, The bad man 
shoots himself, leaving her a wiser and a sadder woman. 

The King’s Favourite. By U. A. Taylor. Methuen. 

Miss Taylor has written an ambitious novel dealing with the time of the 
Restoration. The King's Favourite is the pupil ofa priest who dies an 
apostate ; and his faith being shattered, he becomes an iconoclast. He 
deceives the illegitimate daughter of this priest, marries her to one of his 
friends, and then falls in love with her himself She loves him, bat re- 
fuses to become his mistress. He loses the favour of the King, and is 
hounded to death by fanatics. The story is dramatic. 

Belhaven: A Novel. By M. Beresford. Hurst and Blackett, 
St. Michael’s Eve. By W. H. De Winton. Hurst and 

Blackett. 

A Half-Century of Conflict. By Francis Parkman. Mac- 
willan. 


on her free, 


The Deluge: An Historical Novel of Poland, Sweden, and 
Russia. A Sequal to “ With Fire and Sword.” By Henry K. 
Sienkiewiez. Translanted from the Polish. By Jeremiah 
Curtin. Osgood, McIlvaine. 

Of the World Worldly. By Mrs. Forrester. Hurst and 
Blackett. 

One Volume. 

My Stewardship. By E. McQueen Gray. Methuen. 

The confession of a wealthy maiden lady. Her ward wishes to marry the son 
of the man she was engaged to in her youth, and she separates the lovers, 
who die, leaving her a victim to remorse. 

An Enchanted Garden. Fairy Stories. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
Fisher Unwin. ; . 

A charming little book of stories for children. 
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Green as Grass. By F. M. Allen. Chatto and Windus. 

A history of the life and times of the last king of Leinster. Humorous. 

In Fool’s Paradise. By H. B. Finlay Knight. Ward and 

Downey. 

The London life of a solicitor’s clerk is admirably described in this novel. He 
marries a girl beneath him in rank, and she dies after a few months spent 
in Fool’s Paradise. The whole story is true to life, and the close of it is 
very pathetic. 

Disenchantment. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

A somewhat painful love-story. 

Makar’s Dream, and Other Stories. Pseudonym Library. 

Fisher Unwin. 

Makiir dies, and is taken to be judged by the great Taion, who is described as 
wearing “warm boots trimmed with plush on his feet.” ‘“ He was without 
his son, who was perhaps away on business of his own.” Makir’s sins 
weigh heavily, and he is only saved trom severe punishment by the son, 
who appears before the sentence is given. 

A Little Flutter. By H. Savile Clarke. 
An unsuccessful volume of the Whitefriars Library of Wit and Humour 
What Was the Verdict? By Mabel Cosgrove. Simpkin, 

Marshall. 

A sensational love-story. 

In Beaver’s Cove and Elsewhere. By Matt Crim. David 

Douglas, Edinburgh. 

Eleven delightful little tales of Georgian life. 

A Girl Diplomatist. By Mabel E. Wotton. Chapman and 

Hall. 


A reprint from the Ladies’ Pictorial. The story of a slight misunderstanding. 
Well written and interesting 


In Part to Blame. By Haine Whyte. Arrowsmith. 
The story of a bigamist who marries an heiress. 

The Little Lady of Lagunitas. A Franco-Californian Ro- 
mance. By Richard Henry Savage. Routledge. 
An exciting history of California during the rush for gold in 1848. 

When I Lived in Bohemia. By Fergus Hume. Arrowsmith. 
A volume of short stories, with an introductory drama. 

Mahme Mousie. By G. M. Fenn. Hurst and Blackett. 

A New Lady Audley. By A. Fryers. Swan Sonnenschein. 

His Golf Madness, and Other ‘Queer Stories.”” By George 
Somes Layard. Sampson Low. 

The Jolly Pashas. The Story of an Unphilanthropic Society. 
By John A. Stewart. Henry and Co. 

Lady Patty. A Sketch. By Mrs. Hungerford. White. 


New Editions. 


The Gully of Bluemansdyke, and Other Stories. By A. Conan 
Doyle. 1 vol. Walter Scott. 


A new edition of “Mysteries and Adventures.” 
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Hogan, M.P. By the Author of “ Flitters, Tatlers, and the 
Counsellor.” Ll vol. Macmillan. 
This novel of Irish manners and customs is too well known to need any 
comment. 


Life and Adventures of Nicholas Nickleby. By Charles 

Dickens. 1 vol. Macmillan. 

This is the third volume of Messrs. Maemillan’s new edition of Charles 
Dickens’s works. It contains forty-four illustrations. The introduction 

‘ is by Charles Dickens the Younger. The price is 3s, 6d. 

A Modern Ulysses. By Joseph Hatton. 1 vol. Hutchinson. 

A tale of adventure for boys and young people. Sure to be popular. 

The Scapegoat. By Hall Caine. 1 vol. Heinemann. 

Mr. Hall Caine’s powerful novel is already well known to readers of fiction. 
Isracl, the scapegoat, and his daughter Naomi, the girl who is born deaf, 
and dumb, and blind, are household names with us. No better sketch of 
the Morocean Jews is to be found in English literature. 

A Harvest of Weeds. By Clara Lemore. 1 vol. Griffith, 

Farran. . 

An uncle and a nephew fall in love with the same girl; and the uncle, who is 
the nephew’s guardian, tries to make out that the nephew is illegitimate. 
Atter a variety of complications, it turns out that the nephew was born 
in wedlock, but that the uncle is illegitimate. The latter then goes mad 
and poisons himself. 

Beside the River. By Katharine 8. Macquoid. Ivol. A. 

D. Innes. 

An excellent story for girls; very bright and interesting. 

Too Soon. By K. 8S. Macquoid. 1 vol. A. D. Innes. 

The story of « girl who marries a man twenty years older than herself, and 
who makes her husband miserable until she discovers that she is self- 
willed and selfish. Then she repents, and becomes a model wife to her 
rather prosaic lord and master. 

A Faithful Lover. By K.S. Macquoid. 1 vol., new edition, 

A. D. Innes. 

This fai htul lover cuts himself off from all love because a girl is faithless to 
him. His pride is injured by the slight, and he becomes a recluse. His 
orphan niece falls in love with the son of the faithless one, and he gives 
his consent to the marriage at the close of the book. Then he dies, and 
the lovers sing a pean concerning his faithfulness. 


Urith: A Tale of Dartmoor. By S. Baring Gould. Methuen. 
The Strange Adventures of Lucy Smith. By F. C. Philips. 
Swan Sonnenschein. 
The History of David Grieve. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
Sixth edition. Smith and Elder. 
Madeap Violet. By William Black. Low. 
Thyrza: A Tale. By-G. Gissing. Smith and Elder. 
\ Auriol. By W. H. Ainsworth. Routledge. 
The Great Taboo. By Grant Allen. Chatto. 
Roy’s Repentance. By Adeline Sergeant. Ward and Downey. 
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WHAT TO ORDER FROM THE LIBRARIES, 





* Westover’s Ward” 

“The Venetians” 

“The Man who was Good” 
“The King’s Favourite” 

“ My Stewardship” 

“In Fool’s Paradise” 
‘‘Makar’s Dream” 


‘‘TIn Beaver’s Cave and Elsewhere” 


“A Girl Diplomatist” 
“ Hogan, M.P.” 


“The Scapegoat” 

“Urith: A Tale of Sastennee” 

“ Thyrza” 

“The History of Daniel itn 

“The Wages of Sin” 

“Van Bibber and Others” 

“The Sinner’s Comedy” 

“Stories and Interludes” 

“Two Aunts and a Nephew” 

“The Little Minister” 

“Love nations of a 
Woman” 

“Tn Tent and a 

“T Saw Three Ships” 

“ Grania” 

“A Fellowe and his Wife ng 

* A Voyage of Discovery” 

* Madcap Violet” 

“The Three Fates” 

“Tess of the D’Urh villes” 

“St. Katherine’s Tower” 

“ One of our Conquerors” 


Worldly 


Algernon Ridgway. 

Miss Braddon. 

Leonard Merrick. 

U. A. Taylor. 

E. McQueen Gray. 

H. B. Finlay Knight. 

Pseudonym Library. 

Matt Crim. 

Mabel E. Wotton. 

by the Author of “Fitters, 
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THE NOVEL REVIEW. 


THE TWO NOVELS OF THE MONTH. 


ROLLABORATION would almost seem, in some 
instances, to be a necessity of genius, but 
the pity is that when genius does collabo- 
rate, it is always with something infinitely 
inferior. It would be interesting to know 

the actual motive or reason for this unequal co-operation. 
In the case of “The Wrecker” the reading between the 
lines would appear to be a lack of knowledge of certain 
technicalities on the one part, supplied in detail by the 
other. This, on the face of it, is more suggestive of 
manufacturing than of spontaneity. And if on the one 
hand the work benefits by the accuracy, on the other it 
suffers by the mechanical touch which never knew inspira- 
tion. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary instance of such 
collaboration is “The Naulahka,”’ purported to be written 
by Rudyard Kipling and Walcot Balestier, a blending of 
two which has not produced that oneness of result we might 
have expected from the union of two great souls, opining 
that both the souls were great. The result actually 
evident is that Mr. Kipling’s genius has been cramped, 
only showing its brilliance in flashes, and Mr. Balestier’s 
talent is not emphasised. The book is a remarkable book, 
and if warp and woof are clearly defined, it is because the 
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one is silk, the other—not silk, but we should have pre- 
ferred it all silk, all Kipling. Of Kipling we can never 
get too much; genius is never over-prolitic. The subor- 
dinate title of the work is “ A Story of West and East,” 
and as Mr. Kipling is at present the star of the East, 
Mr. Balestier is the luminary of the West—a luminary 
whose shining, in the reverse order of things, has been 
enhanced by its tuo early setting. 

The * Naulahka” is a wonderful Indian necklace, veiled 
in mystery, which leads Nick Tarvin, an American, 
a pretty dance of pursuit. But thereby hangs the tale. 
Nick is from “down West,” a man of intuitive insight, 
quick and keen. He is placed before us dominated by a 
dual idea to marry Kate Sheriff, and to bring the railway 
te Topaz. But vocation comes between him and his love 
—Kate “ had found herself.” 

“The flowers knew it, the tender-leaved trees overhead were 
aware, the shining sky had word. Her head was high; she 
wanted to dance,and much more she wanted to ery. A pulse in 
her forehead went beat, beat; the warm blood running through 
her veins ; she stopped every little while to take a deep draugat 
of the good air. In those moments she dedicated herself.” 

She had found her vocation, to spend her life in the 
East in the effort to better the condition of the women of 
India; but in finding herself a vocation, she seems likely 
to lose her lover. But Tarvin means business, both as 
regards Kate and the railway. When Kate convinces her 
lover that she is in earnest in her intention of exiling 
herself from kith, kin, and country for the sake of her 
dusky sisters of the East, he determines to go too. He is 
buoyant, with the humorous instinct so strong it balances 
disappointment: “It is strange that men to whom life is 
a joke find comfort in women to whom it is a prayer ;” 
not, perhaps, so very strange when we think how close 
akin tears and laughter are. 

In the opening scenes, laid in the Western world, the 
individuality of Balestier is evident, though every now 
and again a flash here, a sparkle there, speaks of Kipling ; 
the voice is the voice of Jacob, but the hands are the 
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hands of Esau! In this guise, we learn that: “ The most 
precious possession of a citizen of the West is his town 
pride. It is the flower of that pride to hate the rival 
town. Town pride cannot exist without town jealousy, 
and it was, therefore, fortunate that Topaz and Rustler 
lay within convenient hating distance of each other, for 
this living beliefs of men in the one spot of the great 
Western wilderness on which they have chosen to pitch 
their tents contains within itself the future and promise 
of the West.” This, so far, is Balestier. Tarvin had “one 
impartial kindness for the human species,” but “ his dream 
was of Topaz.” He makes friends with Mrs. Mutrie in 
subservance of his end to bring the railroad to Topaz, she 
being the wife of the president of the embryo Colerado and 
California Central—the three C’s of Tarvin’s desire. 
Mrs. Mutrie has a passion for precious stones—a domi- 
nating passion—Tarvin plays on that chord; he tells her 
of the wonderful necklace, the Naulahka, the sacred jewel 
of that Kingdom of Rajputana—a necklace of forty-tive 
stones. 

“Each stone perfect and flawless of its kind, nipped, lest any 
of its beauty should be hidden, by a tiny gold clasp, each stone 
swinging all but free from the strand of soft gold on which it was 
strung, and each stone worth a king’s ransom or a queen’s good 
name. . . . It blazed with the dull red of the ruby, the 
angry green of the emerald, the cold blue of the sapphire, and 
the white, hot glory of the diamond. But dulling all these 
glories was the superb radiance of one gem that lay above the 
great carved emerald on the central clasp. It was the black 


diamond—black as the pitch of the infernal lake, and lighted 
from below with the fires of hell.” 


He tires her with the desire to possess it; he promises 
to gratify that desire, to get for her the Naulahka; she 
tells him that to possess it she would “erawl to India.” 
“All right,” returned Tarvin vigorously. “That settles 
it, sister. I want the three C’s to come to Topaz. You 
want this. Canwe trade? . . . Can youfixit?”’ “T 
guess what I say to Jim goes,” she said at last with a 
beaming smile. And so they clinch the bargain. “ All 
right,” he said, hoarsely, as he dropped her hand. “ It’s 
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a trade.., I start for India to-morrow”—in quest of the 
wonderful necklace and his ultimate desire, his love with 
a mission. 

In the next act we are at one with Kipling. We are in 
the land of his shining—the East. There Nick Tarvin 
sets about his search for the Naulahka, and Kate Sheriff 
follows out her seif-inspired vocation in the native hos- 
pital. Well for those of earnest aim that they do not 
see the end from the beginning, else Kate might have seen 
for her lions in the path, a soul-sickening defeat at the last, 
but for Tarvin full fruition. The man wins where the 
woman fails—the man’s aim mundane and realistic, the 
woman’s transcendental and selfless. In Chapter V. we 
are in Kipling Land—the hands and the voice are Kip- 
ling’s only. 

Scene after scene of Indian life passes in hot mist before 
us—in glow of colour and depth of shadow. To us vividly 
present and as vividly unreal. The hair-breadth escapes 
of Tarvin in his quest for the hereditary and divine neck- 
lace which the Maharajah jealously guards ani guides. 
Kate in the network of the plot, comes to Khatore to nurse 
the ailing, and to guard, in the night, the son of the queen- 
mother against the murderous designs of her supplanter, 
the bewitching serpent-like gipsy, to whom the Maharajah 
is a slave. The poor queen—she is only twenty-five, but 
twenty-five is old age to Eastern women—and the gipsy 
rules. Here is a Kipling canvas : 

“ Her eyes were dull with much weeping, and her mind was 
full of superstitions—fears for every hour of the night and the 
day, and vague terrors, bred of loneliness, that made her tremble 
at the sound of a footfall. In the years of her prosperity she 
had been accustomed to perfume herself, put on her jewels, and 
with braided hair await the Maharajah’s coming. She would 
still call for her jewels, attire herself as of old, and wait, amid 
the respectful silence of her attendants, till the long night gave 
way to the dawn, and the dawn showed the furrows on her 
cheeks.” 

The glimpses sketched vividly in of harem, or, more 
properly speaking, zenana life, are in Mr. Kipling’s 
strongest vein. The heroine’s vain efforts to move 
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the immovable, and to bring light out of darkness, are given 
with pathetic effect : 

“ At every step she found women and children, and yet more 
women and children. The palace was reported to hold within 
its walls 4000 living, and no man knew how many buried, dead. 
There were many women—how many she did not know— 
worked upon by intrigues she could not comprehend, who 
refused her ministrations absolutely. They were not ill, they 
said, and the touch of the white woman meant pollution. Others 
there were who thrust their children before her, and bade her 
bring colour and strength back to these pale buds born in the 
darkness ; and terrible, fierce-eyed girls, who leaped upon her 
out of the dark, overwhelming her with passionate complaints 
that she did not, and dared not, understand. Monstrous and 
obscene pictures glared at her from the walls of the little rooms, 
and the images of shameless gods mocked her from their greasy 
niches above the doorways. The heat and the smell of cooking, 
faint fumes of incense, and the indescribable taint of over- 
crowded humanity, caught her by the throat. But what she 
heard and what she guessed sickened her more than any visible 
horror.” 

Kate, of course, is the heroine, and to have inspired 
such love in a man like Nick Tarvin, it is to be supposed 
she was a heroine of parts ; her individuality to the reader 
is, however, rather vague ; it is not so much what she does 
that justifies her position as the leading lady as what she 
is held to be capable of doing, and the high-strung moral, 
emotional nature with which she is credited. She devotes 
herself in a quixotic spirit to the Zenana, but to find, as all 
have found hitherto, that native superstition is stronger 
than creed—and crueller. Her mission utterly fails,and she, 
in the end, returns to her Western home—sadder, gladder, 
wiser, and simpler. She leaves the impossible to evolve. 
But her eye is as simple as her aims are lofty, and this Nick 
at last grasps, and just in time to save his mission, too, 
from failure. It is this, forced-in conviction, that decides 
the fate of the Naulahka. The palace at Rhatore, where 
dwell the troop of women owned by the Maharajah of 
Rajputana, is opened to Kate, who finds a tragic romance 
slowly developing in its midst. The description of the 
palace is wonderful. 

“There she stepped bewilderingly into a land where 
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it was always twilight—a labyrinth of passages, 
courtyards, stairs, and hidden ways, all over-flowing 
with veiled women, who peered at her and laughed 
behind her back, or childishly examined her dress, her 
helmet, and her gloves. It seemed impossible that she 
should ever know the smallest part of that vast warren, or 
distinguish one face from another in the gloom, as the 
women led her through long lines of lonely chambers, 
where the wind sighed alone under the glittering ceilings 
to hanging gardens two hundred feet above the level of 
the ground, but still jealously guarded by high walls, and 
down again byinterminablestairways, from the glareand the 
blue of the fiat roofs to silent subterranean chambers hewn 
against the heat of the summer sixty feet into the heart 
of the living rock. At every step she found women and 
children, and yet more women and children. The palace 
was expected to hold within its walls four thousand living, 
and no man knew how many buried, dead. . . . There 
were many women—how many she did not know— 
_ worked upon by intrigues she could not comprehend, 
who refused her ministrations absolutely. They were not 
ill, they said, and the touch of the white woman meant 
pollution. Others there were who thrust their children 
before her, and bade her bring colour and strength back 
to those pale buds born in the darkness ; and terrible, fierce- 
eyed girls, who leaped upon her out of the dark, over- 
whelming her with passionate complaints that she did not, 
and dared not, understand. Monstrous and obscene pic- 
tures glared at her from the walls of the little rooms, and 
the images of shameless gods mocked her from their greasy 
niches above the doorways. The heat and the smell of 
cooking, faint fumes of incense, and the indescribable taint 
of overcrowded humanity, caught her by the throat. But 
what she heard and what she guessed sickened her 
more than any visible horror. 

But it was one thing to be stirred to generous 
action by a vivid recital of the state of the women of India, 
another to face the unutterable fact in the isolation of the 
women’s apartments of the Palace of Rhatore. . . - 
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When Kate came out, the little Maharajah Kunwar 
clinging to her hand, her face was white and drawn, and 
her eyes full of indignant tears. She had seen.” 

In the palacethe tragedy resolved itself round two women, 
the one once the favourite wife of the Maharajah and 
mother of his son the Maharaj Kunwar, the other the gipsy 
usurper Sitahbai, who has the king her slave, and who 
would cireumvent the death of his heir in the interests of 
her own bantling. The heir is sickly, and Kate ministers 
tohim. She is in sympathy with the despairing mother- 
queen. The child thrives under her skill. He is imbued 
with the fiercest Eastern pride—pride of caste, of Rajput 
birthright, of his inheritance of a throne. He is a king- 
child. The young nature will bubble to the surface, the 
old leaven filtered through ages dominating all. She 
reads to him stories of battle and siege, and he would say, 
with flashing eye, “* When I am king I| will make my army 
do a/l those things.” Kate’s work in the palace goes on. 
She understands that it is “ruled by one queen, of whom 
the women spoke under their breath, and whose lightest 
word, conveyed by the mouth of a grinning child, set the 
packed mazes humming. Once only had she seen this 
queen, glimmering like a tiger-beetle among a pile of 
Kinecob cushions—a lithe, black-haired young girl it 
seemed, with a voice as soft as running water at night, 
and with eyes that had no shadow of fear in them.”” She 
had been snatched from the death-punishment accorded 
her for poisoning her husband by the Maharajah, who fell 
a willing victim to her charms. Kate wins the confidence 
of the littlke Maharaj Kunwar, whose mother dreads the 
foul play to which she dare not give words, but hints at 
enigmatically. ‘* He is so old now that he thinks himself 
aman, and wanders far, and so young that he thinks the 
world will do him no harm. . . . . Isay to you be 


good to my son. That I can say aloud and write it upon 
a wall if need were. There is no harm in that. But if I 
said more, look yeu, the plaster between the stones 
beneath me would gape to suck it in, and the wind would 
blow all my words across to the villages.” 
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The chapter devoted to the marriage of the little prince 
to a baby of three years old brought from the distant hills 
of Kulu is full of weird Eastern colouring and magnificent 
ceremonial. 

“A city of tents had grown up in three days 
without the walls of Khatore—a city greened with far- 
brought lawns of turf, and stuck about with hastily- 
transplanted orange-trees, wooden lamp-posts painted in 
gaudy colours, and a cast-iron fountain of hideous design.” 
All preparations for the royal wedding. ‘The hill on 
which the palace stood seemed to smoke like a voleano, 
for the little dignitaries came without cessation, each 
expecting the salute of cannon due to his rank. . . . 
The formal exchange of visits alone occupied two days. 
Each prince with his escort would solemnly drive to the 
palace, and half an hour later the silver state barouche, 
and the Maharajah himself, jewelled from head to heel, 
would return the visit, while the guns gave word of the 
event to the city of houses and to the city of tents. . . . 
Kate seemed to hear in every blast the wail of the little 
Maharaj Kunwar, who was being prepared for his mar- 
riage by interminable prayers and purifications.” It is on 
this occasion that Tarvin for the first time sees his quest 
the Naulahka, the wonderful necklace. In this manner the 
last act of the marriage drama closes. The child bride- 
groom comes out of the temple. 

“Alone and unattended, stood in the  torchlight 
with his hand on the hilt of his sword. The face 
beneath the turban, draped with loops of diamonds 
under an emerald aigrette, was absolutely colourless. 
There were purple circles about his eyes, and his 
mouth was half open; but the pity Tarvin felt for 
the child’s weariness was silenced by a_ sudden 
thrill and leap of his heart, for on the gold cloth of the 
Maharaj Kunwar’s breast lay the Naulahka, There was no 
need this time to ask any questions. It was not he who 
saw it—its great, deep eyes seemed to fall on him. It 
blazed with the dull-red of the ruby, the angry green of 
the emerald, the cold blue of the sapphire, and the white- 
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hot glory of the diamond. But dulling all these glories 
was the superb radiance of one gem that lay above the 
reat carved emerald on the central clasp. It was the 
a 

black diamond—black as the pitch of the infernal lake, 
and lighted from below with the fire of hell. The thing 
lay on the boy’s shoulders a yoke of flame. It outshone 
the silent Indian stars above, turned the tossing torches 
to smears of dull yellow, and sucked the glitter from the 
cloth of gold on which it lay.” 

Later on in the story he wins the necklace—“ wins it at 
the dagger’s point.” . . . He fed his eyes upon it— 

“The stones kindled with the glow of the dawn, and mocked 
the shifting colours of the hill. The shining ropes of gems put 
to shame the red glare that shot up from behind the reeds, as 
they had dulled the glare of the torches on the night of the 
little prince’s wedding. The tender green of the reeds them- 
selves, the intense blue of the lake, the beryl of the flashing 
kingfishers, and the blinding ripples spreading under the first 
rays of the sun as a bevy of coots flapped the water from their 
wings—the necklace abashed them all. Only the black diamond 
took no joy from the joy of the morning, but lay among its 
glorious fellows as sombre and red-hearted as the troublous 
night out of which Tarvin had snatched it.” 

After the finding of the necklace, the Naulahka, the 
story hastens up, but though there are thrilling incidents 
glowingly set, the plot is hardly exciting in itself. It is 
the Kipling element that holds the reader, the wonderful 
word pictures, and the scenes called up like the phantas- 
magoria of a dream. So Eastern is the colouring you feel 
when even Kate comes forward, or Nick Tarvin speaks, 
that a discord is struck. The description of the collapse 
of Kate’s mission, and of the stampede from the hospital, 
Is graphic,—the East is-too strong for us of the other 
hemisphere, yet a crucial change must always work slowly ; 
conversion is never—save in revelation—spontaneous. 
And then the heroine, Kate, is so vague. She is in 
reality, so far as interest in the story goes, not even a 
necessity of the plot. She is a piece on the board and 
therefore must be moved, but she does not move us. The 
Sipsy-queen, too, is mistily vague. Her abortive attempts 
to murder Tarvin, savour of the cheap melodrama of the 
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modern stage. More real is the picture of the neglected 
queen, the mother of the heir, and any emotion of sym- 
pathy we give to the female element of the book we give 
to her. But this portrait of the child-heir, his inborn, 
hereditary pride of race, his precocious development of 
thought and yet utter childishness, are given with the 
pathetic power of insight, we thrilled under in “ Wee 
Willie Winkie,” and “The Drums Fore and Aft.”’ The 
shorter, but not the lesser sketch of the Gipsy Queen’s 
son, is a strong piece of impressionist work—the child 
trained on blood and revelling in it. The scene when the 
two children play together is an inspiration. 

But the analytic critic has Mr. Kipling in the crucible, 
and it just depends on the amount of his own spiritual in- 
sight what of true metal he transmutes—some find only 
the baser sort, but in letters as in physics there are 
strange blendings. 


“ Tue Wrecker” is a work of double collaboration in letter- 
press and illustration, the former by Mr. Robert Louis Steven- 
son—a name, as Brother Jonathan would say, “to conjure 
by,” and Mr. Lloyd Osborne, an individuality of less account, 
the latter by Messrs. William Hole and Mr. Metcalf. The story 
opens with a prologue which introduces us to Tai-o-hai, the 
French capital and port of entry of the Marquesas Island. We 
land there in rather rough weather, the trades blowing strong 
and squally, and the surf making loud music on the shingle 
beach. “There had been tropical rain which seamed with silver 
threads of torrents, the green and gloomy brow of the amphi- 
theatre of mountains”—a lurid and tempestous opening to 
a story in kind. But this vivid bit of geographical and 
atmospherical description is but a sort of fusilade to the 
action of the strange and thrilling romance of the sea and 
the savage shore on which its waters break. In this fervid isle 
of Tai-o-hai, Loudon Dodd recites his yarn of wreck, black- 
mailing, adventure, and mad speculation, with a dash of art as 
Paris students know the calling and its surroundings, of blood- 
shed, and of chivalry, elements of an enthralling tale brought 
together in a bewildering harmony hy the master hand that 
gave us Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Where the Osborne share 
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comes in, it would be difficult to define, as in no part of the 
actual writing is it visible. it probably lies impalpably in the 
mechanism of the plot, and in the ways of ships and shipmen 
the result of peculiar experience. For not in one of Mr. 
Stevenson’s essentially characteristic and unique books is, his 
style, which is also unique, and homogeneous, more individually 
impressed than in * The Wrecker.” Loudon Dodd’s yarn begins 
with his own beginning, interesting more from the manner of 
relation than its subject. It is what Dodd has to tell that 
rivets the attention, and that what throws the narrative in 
the shade. Mr. Stevenson’s force of characterisation breaks out 
at unexpected points. Dodd’s grandfather is a picture not to be 
idly glanced at and forgotten. 

“The old gentleman had been a working mason, and had 
risen from the ranks—more, I think, by shrewdness than 
by merit. In his appearance, speech, and manners he bore 
broad marks of his origin, which were gal! and wormwood 
to my Uncle Adam.” The wealthy retired grocer of Edin- 
burgh, who fed his nephew well, lodged him sumptuously, 
and seemed to take it out of him all the time, cent for cent in 
secret entertainment, which caused his spectacles to glitter and 
his mouth to twitch. The grandfather’s “nails in spite of 
anxious supervision were often in conspicuous mourning ; his 
clothes hung about him in bags and wrinkles, like a plough- 
man’s Sunday coat, his accent was rude and dragging. Take 
him at his best, and even when he could be induced to hold his 
tongue, his mere presence in a corner of the drawing-room, with 
his open-air wrinkles, his scanty hair, his battered hands, and 
the cheerful craftiness of his expression advertised the whole 
gang of us for a self-made family. My aunt might wince, and my 
cousins bridle, but there was no gilding over the solid physical 
fact of the stonemason in the chimney-corner.” 

Dodd’s father was a Yankee stockbroking millionaire. But 
Dodd’s soul rises above commerce, it soars to art, and he goes to 
Paris to study asa sculptor. If a tale to be homogeneous ought 
toadmit no irrelevant matter, then “ The Wrecker” falls short of 
that quality, as the scenes of Parisian artist life might easily be 
“deleted” without at all affecting the course of events. But we 
should lose some charming canvases. The millionaire parent 
“busts” up and then sensibly dies—the son from ease of living 
fears poverty, adversity teaches him his level, which does not 
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rise to art. He begs his master to take him as a workman, 
saying “You used to think something of my work, sir.” 
“‘ Somesing, somesing, ves,” he cried. “ Enough for a son of a 
reech man—not enough for an orphan.” His friend, Myner, an 
artist, had already assured him he had no genius, no genius, 
but plenty of vanity, and “vanity dies hard.” Young Dodd 
gives in at last, by giving up art, and with a gift of £2,000 from 
the old stonemason, goes out to San Francisco to his friend 
Pinkerton. Pinkerton is a gambling investor, he abjures 
speculation vociferously—and he prospers. He finds Dodd 
employment and the bond of friendship between the twain is 
riveted. Among Pinkerton’s occasional investments are wrecks, 
and it is in this way we come upon the story of the “ Flying 
Seud,” a ship run a-ground in the South Seas. Her remains 
are brought to the hammer, and the bidding running up, 
Pinkerton jumps to the conclusion there is secret value in the 
cargo, and he buys at a ruinous figure. But the men rescued 
from the wreck have disappeared, and Pinkerton charters a 
schooner and speeds to the derelict with Dodd as his supercargo, 
only to find his quest vain—no crew is there, and no value, not 
even in opium. He finds, however, a photograph of the crew of 
the Flying Scud with the name written over each man, and not 
one of the group agrees with the crew as seen at San Francisco. 
In this clever shuffling of the cards lies the gist of the plot, which 
to further unravel would be unfair to the author. But striking 
as the plot is, to Mr. Stevenson’s lovers it will be of secondary 
interest to the powerful rendering of incident, the marvel- 
lous Jocal colouring, and the vivid characterisation which seems 
to place each person auxiliary or direct on a plinth all bis own. 
The simple sea-captain, Nares, “ prickly to handle, but straight 
all through”—the buoyant Jim Pinkerton, who in the depth of 
rain, feels “just inspired,” and “ Mamie,” who in the dire 
trouble is “like Moses and Aaron that held up the other indi- 
vidual’s arms”—slight outlines that need only incident for the 
filling in. 

Those who have been abroud on the seas and have seen 
weird things of wreck, and barren coast, that to the rescued from 
the waters but mocks the life it saves, will almost fancy they 
have seen their own corpse and not another’s, the wreck of the 
“ Flying Scud”—when “the birds gyrated and screamed among 
the rigging, and when we looked into the galley their outrush 
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drove us buck. Savage-looking fowl they were, savagely-beaked, 
and some of the black ones as great as eagles—when the loose 
topsail had played some havoc with the rigging, and then hung 
and swayed and sang in the declining wind, a rattle of intorted 
cordage.” 

The description of the slaughter of the whole crew of the 
“Flying Scud” is a terrible piece of ghastly wood-painting. The 
first blood drawn, that of the captain, Trent, served as a match 
to the fire, massacre. 

“Yet a moment they sat about the table staring open- 
mouthed upon the prostrate captain and flowing blood. The 
next Goddedael had leaped to his feet, caught up the stvol 
on which he had been sitting, and swung it high in air, 
a man transfigured, roaring (as he stood) so that men’s ears 
were stunned with it. There was no thought of battle in the 
Currency Lasses ; none drew his weapon, all huddled helplessly 
from before the face of the baresark Scandinavian. His first 
blow sent Mac to ground with a broken arm. His second 
dashed out the brains of Heimstead. He turned from one to 
another menacing and trumpeting like a wounded elephant, 
exulting in his rage. But there was no counsel, no light of 
reason, in that eestasy of battle; and he shied from the pursuit 
of victory to hail fresh blows upon supine Heimstead, so that 
the stool was shaped and the cabin rang with their violence. 
The sight of this post-mortem cruelty recently enrolled Carthew 
to the life of instinct, and his revolver was in hand and he had 
aimed and fired before he knew. The ear-bursting sound of the 
report was accompanied by a yell of pain; the colossus paused, 
swayed, tottered, and fell headlong on the body of his victim. 
“Carthew follows up his shot with others as deadly, and the 
slaughter was complete.” 

The poor devils bleated for mercy. But the hour of any 
merey was gone by; “the cup was brewed and must be 
drunken to the dregs; since so many had fallen all must 
fall”’—and all did fall. The last was Brown.—-“ One man can’t 
hurt us. We can’t go on with this. I spoke to him at dinner. 
He’s an awful decent little cad. It can’t be done. Nobody 
can go into that place and murder him. It’s too damned wicked.” 
But Wicks does go into that place, the forecastle, and empties 
his revolver at the pleading voice. “Silence succeeded, and 
the murderer ran on deck like one possessed.” Mac, whose arm 
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had been broken at the first onslaught, is repentant. He says: 
—“I hope we’re all Protestants here. . . . . And why 
shouldn’t we say the Lord’s Prayer. There can be no hurt in 
it.” His proposal was accepted, the band of murderers knelt 
down, and said the prayer, rising up refreshed and lightened of 
a load. The disposal of the dead and dying by summary 
ejectment into the sea is painted with the same blood-curdling 
force. 
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Mrs. CRAIGIE. 





YN his “Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” George 
} Meredith sums up the character of Adrian Harley 
in these few terse lines;—“ The best of it was he 
made no pretences. He did not solicit the 
favourable judgment of the world. Nature and 
he attempted no other concealment than the ordinary mask all 
men wear. In a word, he had mastered his philosophy at the 
early age of one-and-twenty. Many would be glad to say the 
same at that age twice told.” 

In certain leading essentials this digest of a purely fictitious 
individuality coincides pertinently with the very real and living 
personality of the subject of this brief life-study. Beyond these 
limitations, however, Adrian Harley, the luxurious epicurian, 
“whom Epicurus would have scourged out of his garden ; an 
epicurian of our modern notions,” holds absolutely nothing in 
common with John Oliver Hobbes. Like Adrian—the pessi- 
mistic product of modern conception—he too had mastered his 
philosophy at one-and-twenty ; he too makes no pretences, and 
solicits no favourable judgment from the world for the work he 
has given to it. 

Few young modern authors have risen so suddenly to pro- 
minence, unheralded and incognito ; none have made less effort 
to secure fame, or to embrace it when thrust upon them. To 
have written two such remarkable books as “Some Emotions 
and a Moral,” and “ The Sinners Comedy,” and to have attained 
instantaneous success, by a first venture in philosophic fiction, 
at an age when most writers are but embryo aspirants to literary 
honours, might well engender no small amount of self esteem, 
and excuse a more than ordinary access of personal vanity. But 
Mrs. Craigie—we will drop her masculine pseudonym—has a 
true artist’s shrinking from all popular popularity. To be the 
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favourite of the moment in any sense is most distasteful to her ; 
to such an extent, indeed, does she carry her feeling in this re- 
spect, it amounts almost to idiosynecrasy. Far from courting 
praise and admiration she shrinks from it, desiring for herself 
no public recognition, though sincerely appreciative of that 
which has been unanimously bestowed upon her work. “It is 
very difficult for me to believe,” she writes to a friend,” and still 
more to feel that I can be of any interest to any human being, 
still less to the general public.” Yet few personalities to-day 
are of truer interest to this general public than that of the author 
of “ The Sinner’s Comedy,” notwithstanding her own honest and 
sincere disbelief in all such interest. . 

The portrait of Mrs. Craigie in last month’s number of the 
Nove. Review—reproduced from the original now on view at 
the Society of Portrait Painter’s Exhibition—shows her as she 
is, a young and most attractive woman. Her almost girlish 
youth when taken in contrast with the strong mature spirit of 
her work, is indeed, a most illustrative paradox of her some- 
what paradoxical temperament. She has the years and face of 
girl; she thinks and writes with the nerve, force, and often 
epigrammatic satire of a man of the world, long past his premier 
jeunesse. But for certain delicate touches, essentially feminine 
—as for instance, when Anna Christian, in that tragic last in- 
terview with Sir Richard Kilcoursie, puts out her hand unseen 
by him and “ touches the back of his coat with the tips of her 
fingers.—That brought comfort,” (no man could have thought 
out that pathetic action, still less have understood the “ comfort” 
of it)—she is peculiarly masculine in thought and treatment. 
Bitter often, with the bitterness of experience ;—what could be 
more didactically biting than her reply to Sir Richard’s unneces- 
sarily cruel question, when he urges upon her the expediency of 
his marriage with Emily; “ Do you quite understand it all, 
Anna?” “ Perfectly,” she answers. “She will be the mother 
of your heir; you will be faithful to her—in your better mo- 
ments.” Even he feels the stab, and blushes. It is after this 
that she touches the back of his coat with her finger tips, and 
finds comfort in the once so familiar mute caress. 

Anna Christian is, indeed, throughout an essentially feminine 
character—feminine be it understood in the true sense of the 
term—a noble nature sympathetically depicted, a high, pure 
example of womanhood; one in whom Faith—the old Faith 
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of bygone centuries to which England to-day still owes her 
richest endowments—was no dead letter, but rather a living 
integral power ; the foundation on which she built her daily life, 
the morale to which her spiritual vitality owed?its unshrinking 
courage and brave sacrifice of self. I repeat again, no man’s 
hand could possibly have drawn Anna Christian; simple though 
her character appears, it is in reality full of subtle shades and 
delicate definements. And equally, no man’s brain could have 
evolved Cynthia Cargill. Absolute self-sacrifice that immolates 
all the good and gracious gitts of life, without possibility of 
recall so long as that life shall last, belongs to woman only,— 
men can claim no part or lot in such abnegating heroism. 

Both of Mrs. Craigie’s heroines touch this high level. Anna 
Christian in her return to her worthless husband, for whom in 
the end she sacrifices her life, and Cynthia Cargill, when she 
renounces for ever all influence over the career of Godfrey 
Provence. Neither woman makes moan over her heroism. The 
one dies, staunch to her duty to the end—it was left to her 
drunken husband to close poor Anna’s eyes in their last sleep— 
the other dies also; but a living death. 

“T have done it,” Cynthia says to her aunt—after posting 
the last fatal letter to Provence—* he will hate me when he 
reads it. When do you think I shall be able to cry?” Could 
anything be more pathetic ? except, perhaps, Lady Theodosia’s 
answer: “‘T have not cried for twenty years.’ At which they 
both laughed. And yet it is said women have no sense of 
humour.” 

In each instance renunciation of self was the key-note, be- 
cause through such renunciation lay the only honourable exit 
for the man each woman loved better than herself. Between 
Anna Christian and Cynthia Cargill there exists, without dcubt 
—consciously or unconsciously to their creator—a strong bond of 
psychological similarity and mental development, to which is due 
the vivid personal echo they awoke in all responsive sensibilities. 

But I have wandered far a-field, discursiveness being a vice 
dear to the ordinary mind, especially when the subject is 
“simpatica.” For which wanderings milles pardons. To 
return to my motive proper. 

Mrs. Craigie, while American by parentage and birth, is es- 
sentially English by education, association and sympathy, though 
like all children of “ England’s daughter of the West,” loyal in 
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theory to the spirit of her independent progenitors, to whom, 
without doubt, according to the law of heredity, she owes no 
little of her individuality of conception, and originality of 
diction. On both sides her immediate ancestors were Puritans 
of the strictest Calvinistic type: her paternal great grandfather 
being a distinguished minister of the Free Scotch Kirk, while 
through her mother’s kindred she inherits the best of old Quaker 
blood. She is the eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John Morgan 
Richards, who for the past four and twenty years have made 
England their home ; a period covering all but two short years 
of Mrs. Craigie’s life. 

Americans are proverbial for the respect and love they cherish 
for all family memorials, and Mrs. Craigie is no exception to the 
rule. “TI love all traditions,” she says of herself, “ of all sorts 
and degrees, but especially those that are direct family inheri- 
tances ;” and during her late visit to the States her chief pleasure 
lay in visiting the scenes where her ancestors had lived, and in 
going over reminiscences with an old relative—a Mrs. Field, 
a cousin of the late distinguished Cyrus Field, with whom Mrs. 
Craigie would also “call cousins,’—authentic genealogical 
records and legends of past generations. The old homestead is 
still standing at Canandaigua, wherein many of her forebears 
were born, and in,the pretty old burial ground numerous tombs 
chronicle the names of those among them who have “ happily 
gone before.” 

Her mother’s father is still living; a fine example of a type 
fast dying out. Tall and stalwart, with a strong blend of the 
English yeoman, grafted upon a rugged bluffness,—the natural 
outcome of a long life spent for the most part at sea; full of 
verve and vigour, yet underlying all other traits a vein of deepest 
tenderness and affection. In Mrs. Craigie’s character the most 
potent traits are thoroughness and absolute truthfulness. All 
shams are utterly abhorent to her. She writes only as she feels; 
she is the most strictly honest person I have ever known, 
and the most consistently humble. I quote again from one of 
her letters in this regard: “I have been trying to justify my 
Egoism. That my little books have been so kindly received 
should make me humble, particularly when I remember how 
many have written so much better, and have been given no hope 
at all. I accept my encouragement with gratitude indeed, but 
in fear and trembling.” 
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She is nota rapid writer, though a very conscientious one ; 
scarcely a day goes by in which she does not accomplish 
a certain amount, and that too, often under circumstances of 
peculiar depression, and when fighting against physical debility 
and weakness. And no matter how “ sketchy” her finished work 
may appear, there is not a line nor a sentence that has not been 
gone over again and again with the utmost care, cut down and 
condensed with scrupulous impartiality, She herself says of 
her books: “I do not call them novels; they are not novels, 
for I violate every rule of novel writing in them ; just as every- 
ene’s real life violates all accepted laws of fiction. Call them 
rather Impressionist character sketches.” And these they truly 
are. They constantly remind one of Jean Francois Millet’s 
work, and, like all examples of the great Impressionist school, 
are the outcome of the most careful study and patient develop- 
ment, though the result attained often seems scarcely commen- 
surate with the labour expended, except to those who can read 
intelligently “ between the lines.” A strong vein of sadness 
runs throughout all her work, sadness that is all too closely 
allied with the cynicism which is also a marked trait in all her 
life-sketches. But it is rather the cynicism of natural 
temperament than of education. ‘I believe I was always 
a gentle cynic at heart,” she said to me once, ‘ even as a child. 
I never played with dolls as other children did. I didn’t believe 
in them; they were not real, and yet I treated them with the 
coldest-blooded cruelty! My mother tells this anecdote against 
me. One day when | was quite a tiny mite she left me alone to 
amuse myself with those mute companions; on her return she 
found the wretched dolls all hanging in a row by their necks, 
their heels dangling helplessly in mid-air: and they were one 
and all women dolls too. Such was my idea of comedy !” 

At sixteen years of age Mrs. Craigie went to Paris to devote 
herself to pianoforte study, for which she had a marked talent, 
a gift inherited from her mother’s family. On her return she 
worked under Professor Macfarren at the Royal Academy with 
unusual success. At nineteen she married, and at two-and- 
twenty her only child, a son, was born. But the world of litera- 
ture held always a strong attraction for her, and towards it un- 
consciously her steps were ever tending. She tells you quite 
frankly ; “ Oh, yes, I have always written; it was my ambition 
asachild. I was always eager to write, but reluctant to rush 
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into print. I also always wished greatly to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of the classics, and to this end when I was twenty I 
worked at home privately for a year, and then in 1889, at 
University College for the London B.A.” 

It was there that Mrs Craigie first met the late Professor 
Goodwin, to whose guidance and interest she feels she owes so 
much, and whose unchanged friendship remains one of her most 
valued legacies. She read under him from that time until 
within two months of his death, last February, and is still 
pursuing certain studies on lines laid down by him. To him 
also is due her final decision to make literature her profession, 
I quote her own words. 

“T had asked him, one day, to read the first chapter of 
‘Some Emotions,’ and, having done so, he advised me strongly 
to give writing the first place in my life; my college work the 
second (he naturally regarded writing and study as inseparable), 
in the sense that while study did not necessitate writing, to 
write necessitated study. Acting on his advice I abandoned the 
idea—at least for the moment—of reading for the London 
B. A.; he was desirous, however, that I should be, to use his 
own words, ‘a good scholar,’ but my health and other circum- 
stances made it impossible for me to devote as much time to 
the classics as I wished. I am trying now to pick up the 
stitches I was forced to drop then. I may also mention that he 
had a horror of Blue women, and, with all his learning, was 
absolutely without pedantry. His patience with me was, I 
think, partly due to my confession at our first interview that I 
knew nothing. He took delight in helping incompetency and 
leading the blind. A year went by before I had completed “ Some 
Emotions.” I took it to him again, and he again strongly advised 
me to try my luck; but for his encouragement I should not 
have published, suehehiy, for another year at least. To my 
great pleasure he lived long enough to see the book successful.’ 

It will be remembered that it is to Professor Goodwin Mrs’ 
Craigie dedicates her second, and even more successful, book, 
“The Sinner’s Comedy,” coupled with these memorial lines: 

“He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one ; 
Exceeding wise. 
Lofty and sour to them that lov’d him not ; 
But to those that sought him, sweet as summer.” 

“The Sinner’s Comedy” was begun about a week after she 
had completed “ Some Emotions and a Moral,” and was finished 
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a year later—almost toa day. Like it, therefore, it represents 
a whole year’s work—for Mrs. Craigie is not one of those slap- 
dash writers who make it their boast that they can rattle off 
any given number of pages in a fortnight’s time, and then call 
it—a book! nor is she one who keeps several irons going at 
once in the fire of her imagination. She believes thoroughly in 
the old time-worn adage, “ What is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well,” and she never wastes her power by drawing “ two 
full buckets out of the well” at the same time. Consequently 
all her work has the seal of thoroughness upon it; no matter 
how light the touch, how airy the epigram, how ephemeral the 
sentiment, each particular item has received the minutest con- 
sideration, been conscientiously thought out, and often—as in 
the case of one or two chapters of “Some Emotions’—written 
and re-written five or six times even after the final revise. In 
this she bears a close resemblance to Eugene Sue and Dumas 
the elder, both of whom were the most painstaking correctors of 
their own manuscripts ; also, no one ever sees the work before it 
appears in print. She does not believe in the universal criticism 
of one’s own family. **Once I have made up my mind,” she 
says, smiling, and her smile is a very charming one, “ nothing 
changes me. Outside criticism is not conducive to quiet judg- 
ment.” 

Like many another successful author, Mrs. Cragie has served 
her apprenticeship in journalism, though the harassing routine 
and purely transient nature of newspaper work were never to 
her taste. For a year she filled the position of art critic on a 
well-known soziety weekly, while her short articles on social 
topics were marked even then by the same salient firmness of 
touch and boldness of censure prominent in her more finished 
and lasting work. It was an experience, and not a wasted one. 

It is Cynthia Cargill who says—wise woman—to Godfrey at 
their last meeting: “ Love me for my faults and not my virtues, 
dear, and then I shall never disappoint you.” So, too, would 
I borrow this graceful apology for all the shortcomings only too 
apparant in this brief life study of one of our most brilliant 
and most prominent young writers of the day. One can live up 


s . . 
to one's faults ; one’s virtues are too often an unknown quantity. 


A. pe GrRassE STEVENS. 
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THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK, SATIRIST. 


I. 


The novels of Peacock, in ten volumes, edited by Dr. Richard Garnett, 
J.M. Dent and Co. Volumes 1—9, including “Headlong Hall,”’ “ Melincourt,” 
“Nightmare Abbey,” “Maid Marian,” “ Misfortunes of Elphin,” “ Crotchet 


Castle,” and “ Gryll Grange.” 


SS -HILE Wordsworth was preaching upon morals and 


poetry out of the mouths of Cumberland peasants, 
ji h while Coleridge was perturbing philosophy by 

SZ a5 the exposition of German mysticism, and while 
ba Shelley was calling on Liberty in impassioned 
song, Thomas Love Peacock, “the laughing philosopher,” was 
content to exercise his genius upon the composition of novels 
which were intended primarily to give pleasure. His satire is a 
double-edged weapon that deals its blows alike on enthusiasts 
and on conventionalism. Instead of holding up ideals, he runs 
down the reality, and confines himself to the humorous 
delineation of his own contemporaries, offering no contrast but 
one of classic or chivalrous simplicity. He laughs at the theories 
of other people, without expounding any for himself. For 
affectation of all kinds he has the most keen contempt, and 
creates most of his characters in order to expose them to good- 
humoured ridicule We meet with no consistent exponent of 
morality and common-sense in his novels, and only oceasionally 
with one who is both attractive and admirable. 

Peacock’s early training was peculiarly fitted for the en- 
couragement of literary dreams. From the age of sixteen he 
seems to have taken his education into his own hands, and to 
have chosen the British Museum for his schoolmaster. There 
he read widely in Greek, Latin, French, Italian, and English, 
supplementing this work by an enthusiastic study of ancient 
sculpture, which must have done much to deepen his sympathies 
with the classical spirit and ideals. Having no need to earn his 
livelihood, he found the means and the leisure to fall in love, to 
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write verses and publish them, and to spend long summer 
months in perpetual rambles in the open air. He wandered 
alone over the mountains of Wales, and traced the sources of 
the Thames in the stimulating company of Shelley. A casual 
acquaintance wrote of him at this time: ‘‘ He seems an idly- 
inclined man, indeed he is professedly so in summer; he owns 
that he cannot apply himself to study, and thinks it more bene- 
ficial to him as a human being entirely to devote himself to the 
beauties of the season while they last ; he was only happy while 
out from morning till night.” 


Nevertheless it is clear that Peacock was no dreamer. His 


grand-daughter says: ‘ In society he was ever a welcome guest, 


his genial manner, hearty appreciation of wit and humour in 
others, and the amusing way in which he told stories, made him 
a delightful acquaintance ;” and we learn from the same source 
that he was unusually handsome in youth and age. His satiric 
powers never involved him in a quarrel, and he was in fact a 
shrewd and practical man, as free from absurdities of his own 
as he was alive to those of others. In the management of affairs 
he proved himself thoroughly efficient by his work at the India 
House where, like the Mills, he held the important office of 
examiner. He was in the service of the Company for thirty- 
seven years, and had no little influence on its prosperity. His 
satires upon the gospel of steam and the commercial spirit of 
the age did not hinder his projecting improvements in the art 
of navigation and writing proudly of the “iron chickens” for 
which he was responsible. Of the general nature of his work he 
wrote to Shelley, “It is not in the common routine of office, but 
is an employment of a very interesting and intellectual kind, 
connected with finance and legislation, in which it is possible 
to be of great service not only to the Company, but to the 
millions under their dominion.” 

Like Lamb, however, he has left us also an amusing estimate 
of official industry, which we quote from the version of Miss 
Nicolls, rather than from that which Dr. Garnett has taken from 
Sir J. W. Kaye’s essay on the India office :— 

From ten to eleven, ate a breakfast for seven ; 
From eleven to noon, to begin was tov soon ; 
From twelve to one, asked, ** What’s to be done ?” 
From one to two, found nothing to do; 


From two to three, began to foresee 
That from three to four would be a damned bore. 
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Peacock acted romantically on the one occasion in life with 
which romance seems most properly connected—namely, on his 
marriage. At the age of twenty-six he had given his friend 
Hookham some account of a visit to Merionethshire—“ the land 
of all that is beautiful in nature, and all that is lovely in 
woman”—in which he said farewell to one Jane Gryffydh, “the 
most innocent, the most amiable, the most beautiful girl in 
existence.” He did not see her again for more than eight years, 
and apparently made no attempt to communicate with her until 
his appointment at the India House had secured him the means 
to marry. Then the memory of Miss Gryffydh was sufficient. 
He lost no time in seeking her out, but wrote at once: “It is 
more than eight years since I had the happiness of seeing you. 
I can scarcely hope that you bave remembered me as I have 
remembered you, yet I feel confident that the simplicity and 
ingenuousness of your disposition will prompt you to answer 
me with the same candour with which I write to you. I long 
entertained the hope of returning to Merionethshire under better 
auspices than those under which I left it; but fortune always 
disappointed me, continually offering me prospects which re- 
ceded as I approached them. Recently she has made amends 
for her past unkindness, and has given me much present good, 
and much promise of progressive prosperity, which leaves me 
nothing to desire in worldly advantage, but to participate it 
with you. The greatest blessing this world could bestow on me 
would be to make you my wife. Consider if your own feelings 
would allow you to constitute my happiness. I desire only to 
promote yours, and I desire only you; for your value is beyond 
fortune, of which I want no more than I have. The same 
circumstances which have given me prosperity confine me to 
London, and to the duties of the department with which the 
East India Company has entrusted me; yet I can absent myself 
once in every year for a few days. If you sanction my wishes 
with what delight should I employ them in bringing you to my 
home! If this be but a baseless dream, ifI am even no more 
in your estimation than the sands of the sea-shore—yet I am 
sure, as I have already said, that you will answer me with the 
same candour with which I have written. Whatever may be 
your sentiments, the feelings with which I now write to you, and 
which more than eight years of absence and silence have neither 
obliterated nor diminished, will convince you that I never can be 
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otherwise than most sincerely and affectionately your friend.” 
Whether Miss Gryffydh was more amused or touched by the 
ingenuous directness of this remarkable letter does not appear, 
but she accepted the offer which it contained, and became an 
excellent and beloved wife. She developed however a delicacy 
of constitution, at which the Welsh maidens of her husband's 
novels would have been profoundly astonished. 

In spite of Peacock’s constant practice in writing, it was not 
until comparatively late in life that he discovered the form of 
composition in which his genius was really at home. To the early 
poems of which we have already spoken, Lord Houghton applied 
the damning epithet of Della Cruscan, and the comedies with 
which he employed himself at another period do not merit a 
kinder treatment. It was in 1815, at the age of thirty, and 
only four years before the beginning of his work at the India 
House, that he wrote “ Headlong Hall,” the first of his novels 
with which we are concerned. This was quickly followed by 
* Melincourt,” “ Nightmare Abbey,” and “ Maid Marian.” 
After 1519 he was largely employed with official and domestic 
duties, which were apparently less absorbing in 1829 and 1830 
when he wrote “The Misfortunes of Elphin,” and “ Crotchet 


Castle,” and had ceased to occupy his time before the appear- 
ance of “Gryll Grange” in 1860. «There can be no doubt that 
he was at his best in “ Crotchet Castle.” “ Gryll Grange” is 
more tolerant and more reasonable, but is also less spirited. 


His novels, with the partial exception of the historical ro- 
mances * Maid Marian” and “The Misfortunes of Elphin,” 
belong to a very definite and original type, that has been 
frequently imitated without success, and had its influence on the 
early work of Peacock’s son-in-law, Mr. George Meredith. They 
are without plot or passion, almost without character-drawing, 
for the satire is more often directed against ideas and classes of 
men than against individuals. The machinery is extremely 
simple. A set of oddities are created, bearing significant sur- 
names, and are collected in a country house, of which the host 
has his own humours, and are there suffered to air their opinions 
with some emphasis and not a little mutual contempt. But 
even when drawing partially from an individual, Peacock does 
not bring his personifications to life. He stands behind the 
curtain and pulls the string while his puppets dine and talk 
with great gusto, fish and sketch, nay, marry and are given in 
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marriage under the guidance of the genial showman. The 
connecting thread of emotions and events is just sufficient to 
lead the required opponents into conversation, and lasts no 
longer than while they have anything to say. 

The most living characters in his satires are Dr. Folliott, who 
generally takes the author’s own point of view, Miss Touch- 
ango, who is said by Peacock’s grand-daughter to resemble his 
first love, and Scythrop, who is supposed to have been drawn 
from Shelley. Upon the last point Lord Houghton was particu. 
larly insistent, while Dr. Garnett considers that “the resem- 
blance, if any, is most superficial; wherefore the ordinary 
reader is driven perforce to Sir Roger’s sage dictum “ that much 
might be said ou both sides.” Dr. Garnett has strengthened his 
position by pointing out that the pessimism of Scythroyp was 
entirely foreign to Shelley’s nature. But, on the other hand, a 
comparison of the novel with Peacock’s important contributions 
to the Memoirs of Shelley, published so many years later, dis- 
closes similarities that seem scarcely accidental ; while the fact 
of Shelley’s “taking the character for his own,” which Dr. 
Garnett expressly admits, at a time when he was very intimate 
with the author, gives a strong air of probability to the common 
supposition. It does not seem «quite impossible to reconcile 
these opinions by believing that Peacock made use of his friend 
after the manner of novelists, having a certain original concep- 
tion of the character of Scythrop, to which he considered the 
“ idealistic earnestness” of Shelley and some of his mannerisms 
would give point. This treatment would be consistent with the 
adoption of characteristics which are assuredly not Shelley’s, 
and may account for the marked personality of Scythrop to 
which we have alluded. 

Peacock’s satire is never bitter, but it is both keen and com- 
prehensive, sparing no product of that civilisation which “is 
just respect for property,” whether it be a philosopher, a 
stock-jobber, or a landscape gardener. “The present age,” 
according to the chivalrous Mr. Forester, “is calculating enough 
to gratify the most determined votary of moral and _ politica] 
arithmetic. This certainly is not the time ‘when unrevenged 
stalks Cocker’s injured ghost.’ What is friendship—except in 
some most rare and miraculous instances—but the fictitious bond 
of interest, or the heartless intercourse of idleness and vanity ? 
What is love, but the most venal of all venal commodities? 
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What is marriage, but the most sordid of bargains, the most 
eold and slavish of all the forms of commerce? We want no 
philosophical ice-rock, towed into the Dead Sea of modern 
society, to freeze that which is tov cold already. We want 
rather the torch of Prometheus to revivify our frozen spirits 
We are in no danger of forgetting that two and two make four. 
There is no fear that the warm impulses of feeling will ever 
overpower, with us, the tangible eloquence of the pocket.” This 
is the spirit that scorns, for once unjustly, the charity commis- 
sioner, and cannot away with the gospel of steam or the 
“march of mind,” uttering its protest to the deaf ears of women 
who declare that Mammon “ is one of those pleasant creatures 
whom everybody abuses, but without whom no evening party 
would be endurable.” 

Peacock’s invectives against politicians are ever vigorous, 
and reach their climax in the account of the mysterious Sir 
Oran Haut-ton’s electioneering campaign, in the allegory of 
Seithenym’s embankment, and in Dr. Opimian’s definition of 
the “ wisdom of Parliament,” which is “ a wisdom sui generis. It 
is not like any other wisdom. It is not the wisdom of Socrates, 
nor the wisdom of Solomon. It is the wisdom of Parliament. 
It is not easily analysed or defined; but it is very easily under- 
stood. It has achieved wonderful things by itself, and still 
more when Science has come to its aid.” Philosophy is never 
left at peace, and Scotch philosophy suffers especially from a 
prejudice which was increased by the insolence of the Edinburgh 
Reviewers, and by the adopted sobriquet of “The Modern 
Athens.” If Peacock had an enthusiasm, it was for Athens, 
and no presumption could have been so calculated to rouse him 
as the taking of her name in vain. Again, the Universities 
are regarded as the enemies of progress and annihilators of 
individuality. In Oxford, “the Babylon of buried literature,” 
Dr. Folliott found nothing to which he cared to raise his bat 
except the brazen nose of Bacon; and he clearly shared Des- 
mond’s contemptuous opinion of “any public institution, for 
the performance of that ridiculous and mischievous farce called 
the Finishing of Education.” There is also an admirable satire 
on the affectation of profundity in “ Melincourt,” where Mr, 
Derrydown analyses the ballad of “Old Robin Gray,” in which 
“you have a more profound view than the deepest meta- 
physical treatise or the most elaborate history can give you 
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of the counteracting power of opposite affections, the conflict 
of duties and inclinations, the omnipotence of interest, tried 
by the test of extremity, and the supreme and irresistible do- 
minion of universal moral necessity.” 

We find also many drastic phrases of satire against the Spirit 
of the Age. ‘Men carry their religion in other men’s heads, 
and their morality in their own pockets.” ‘ A wise man is he who 
looks after the one thing needful, and a good man is he who has 
it. The acme of wisdom and goodness in conjunction, consists 
in appropriating as much as possible of the public money; 
and saying to those from whose pockets it is taken, ‘I am per- 
fectly satisfied with things as they are. Let well alone.’” 

Dr. Garnett has pointed out that in the cause of literary 
reformation Peacock ‘“ had a more definite purpose than Shelley 
was willing to allow,’ and that “ Nightmare Abbey,” like 
“ Northanger Abbey,” was partly written to laugh at the horrors 
of fashionable fiction. In the same spirit Mr. Chainmail of 
“Crotchet Castle’’ protests against “the poetry of our enligh- 
tened times, in which the characteristics of all seasons, soils, 
and climates may be blended together, with much benefit to 
the author’s fame as an original genius. The cowslip of a 
civic poet is always in blossom, his fern is always in full feather; 
he gathers the celandine, the primrose, the heath-flower, the jas- 
mine, and the chrysanthemum, all on the same day, and from 
the same spot; his nightingale sings all the year round, his 
moon is always full, his cygnet is as white as his swan, his cedar 
is as tremulous as his aspen, and his poplar as embowering as his 
beech.” This was a subject on which Peacock had a right to 
speak, for he was always a genuine lover of nature, and could 
describe scenery without boring his reader. His heroines are 
all bold climbers and tireless walkers, and the most charming 
of them, Miss Touchango, finds her favourite resting-place amid 
the branches of a “ gnarled and twisted oak’’ that hung overa 


srecipice, though hers were not the meditations of a “ sentimental 
I 4 


tourist who, perching himself on an old wall, works himself up 
into a soliloquy of philosophical pathos on the vicissitudes of 
empire and the mutability of all sublunary things, interrupted 
only by an occasional peep at his watch to ensure he is not 
overstaying the minute at which his fowl, comfortably roasting 
at the nearest inn, has been promised to be ready.”’ 

But there are two novels of Peacock’s which require separate 
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consideration. These are the historical romances, “ Maid 
Marian”’ and “* The Misfortunes of Elphin.’’ He had intended 
to make the former a “ vehicle of much oblique satire on all the 
oppressions that are done under the sun,” but he fortunately 
forgot his purpose. There are a few allusions to modern times, 
of which the friar’s description of a courtier’s arts is the most 
striking. It recalls in many particulars Mr. Forester’s retlec- 
tions on his own day which have been already quoted :—* To 
live in seeming friendship and secret rivalry; to have a hand 
for all and a heart for none; to be everybody’s acquaintance 
and nobody's friend; to meditate the ruin of all on whom we 
smile, and to dread the secret stratagem of all who smile on 
us; to pilfer honours and despoil fortunes, not by fighting in 
daylight, but by sapping in darkness.” 

For the rest “ Maid Marian” is a most charming idyll, re- 
dolent of the woods, where all is fair and gay. The plot which 
history, or rather legend, had supplied to Peacock gives the 
story that human interest and unity of purpose in which 
his novels are usually wanting; while his conception of the 
early English character and manners has led him to adopt a 
spontaneous and simple style which further helps to make 
this the most readable of his works. The subject matter is 


particularly interesting,and has not been exhausted either by 
Sir Walter Scott or Lord Tennyson. Dr. Garnett has pointed 
out that “ Maid Marian” was clearly not plagiarised from 
“Tvanhoe,” and has contrasted the characteristics of the two 
books. “ The Foresters” and “ Maid Marian“ have been al- 
ready compared in the Noven Review. 


In “The Misfortunes of Elphin” we find the same unwonted 
profusion of incident from the same cause. The story is taken 
from Welsh legends, particularly the Mabinogion. Here also 
the reader becomes interested in the progress of events, which 
tollow each other in quick succession and actually lead to some- 
thing. The tale of Taliesin—* The Radiant Brow”—is a stirring 
one, alike in the old direct narratives and in this humorous 
modernisation, but we must feel that Peacock’s greatest contri- 
bution to the matter is his kindly and spirited portrait of the 
“bibulous” Seithenyn, “who could not believe that a man 
Whose favourite saying was ‘wine from gold’ could possibly be 
a disreputable person.” 

There is one feature which is common to all Peacock’s novels, 

EE 
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and especially prominent in these two, namely, the introduc. 
tion of spirited or graceful ballads and lyrics. These are 
characterised by the direct simplicity which is unfortunately 
wanting in his longer poetic achievements. 

In “ Maid Marian” the songs are boisterous and swinging,as the 
ballad “ Bold Robin has robed him in ghostly attire ;” or sylvan 
and tripping, as the following :— 

The slender beech and the sapling oak 
That grow by the shadowy rill, 


You may cut down both at a single stroke, 
You may cut down which you will. 


But this you must know, that as long as they grow, 
Whatever change may be, 

You can never teach either oak or beech 
To be aught but a greenwood tree. 

The Misfortunes of Elphin contains some most happy imita- 
tions of old Welsh songs, which should be compared with the 
literal translations in Dr. Garnett’s appendix, and the matchless 
“War Song of Dinas Vawr,” of which the humour is more 
racy than that of “The Pool of the Diving Friar,” if it be not 
so well pointed. 

Vigorous songs and ballads like these will be found in all the 


novels, accompanied by many tender lyrics of reflection and senti- 


ment. Some of the best occur in “ Gryll Grange,” and of these 
Dr. Garnett declares that “ Love and Age’’—as perfect a master- 
piece of quiet, as Tennyson’s “ Edward Grey” is of impassioned, 
pathos, and as true to the experience of the many as that is to 
the experience of the few—shines out among the rest velut inter 
ignes luna minores. 

“Love and Age” is too long to be quoted entire, and should 
not be judged by extracts, but there is an exquisite little lyric in 
“Crotchet Castle” which fully maintains Peacock’s reputation 
as a poet :-— 


Beyond the sea, beyond the sea, 

My heart is gone far, far from me; 

And ever on its track will flee 

My thoughts, my dreams, beyond the sea. 


Beyond the sea, beyond the sea, 
The swallow wanders fast and free ; 
Oh happy bird! were I like thee, 
I, too, would fly beyond the sea. 


Beyond the sea, beyond the sea, 
Are kindly hearts and social glee : 
But here for me they may not be, 
My heart is gone beyond the sea, 
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Peacock’s novels are further enriched by scholarly allu- 
sious and quotations from the literature of many lands, 
though he excluded from his library the works of Spaniar¢ s 
or Germans, and appreciated neither Tennyson, Keats, 
Shelley, nor Byron. His leanings were all towards the antique, 
and it cannot be denied that he was something of a pagan, 
both in taste and morality. It will be seen from the extracts 
we have given in this paper that both his style and humour are 
apt to be over-elaborate, and that he occasionally falls into the 
error of supposing that a phrase is witty in proportion to the 
number of its syllables, but his language is generally elegant 
and forcible, and his satire genial and bright. 

And finally if the reader is prepared for enjoyments that are 
intellectual rather than emotional—if he can feel the charm of 
wit that is scholarly and subtle—be will find in these volumes, 
so tastefully got-up and so wisely edited, an abundance of food 
for reflection and entertainment. He will find a keen and 
penetrating observation at work upon absurdities that exist for 
all time ; for as Peacock declared in the preface to a col- 
lected edition of his own tales. ‘ Perfectibilians, deteriora- 
tionists, statu-quo-ites, phrenologists, transcendentalists, political 
economists, theorists in all sciencies, projectors in all arts, 
morbid visionaries, romantic enthusiasts, lovers of music, lovers 
of the picturesque, and lovers of good dinners, march, and will 
march for ever, pari passu with the march of mechanics, which 
some facetiously call the march of intellect. The fastidious in 
old wine are a race that does not decay. Literary violators 
of the contidences of private life still gain a disreputable liveli- 
hood and an unenviable notoriety. Matchmakers from interest, 
and the disappointed in love and in friendship, varieties of which 
specimens areextant. The great principle of the Right of Might 
is as flourishing now as in the days of Maid Marian ; the array 
of false pretensions, moral, political, and literary, is as imposing 
as ever; the rulers of the world still feel things in their effects, 
and never foresee them in their causes; and political mounte- 
banks continue, and will continue, to puff nostrums and practice 
legerdemain under the eyes of the multitude; following like 


the ‘learned friend’ i.e., Lord Brougham, of Crotchet Castle, 
4 course as tortuous as that of a river, but in a reverse process, 
beginninghy being dark and deep, and ending by being trans- 
parent.” 


ReGinaLp Brimiey JoHNson. 








UTIKA.* 


An imaginative romance suggesting the origin and finding of the first creat 
yellow diamond in South Africa. Before the advent of Europeans 
the journey from all that wide district north of the Orange 
river to the foot of Table Mountain was frequently 
made by native chiet’s, 


I. 


NCE a girl and a boy played together in a beautiful 
far-away land, whose shores are washed by warm 
southern seas. 

The sky is sweet pure blue, and the sea is blue, 
only darker. 

The wind is so soft, it is like a kiss on the girl’s soft cheek. 

The girl is beautiful—more beautiful than the stars. 

The boy is beautiful also, because he is straight as a young 
pine and strong. 

The boy knows his strength and is proud of it; and the girl 
knows she is beautiful. 

The boy’s name is Quitéve*. 

The girl’s name is Alured. 

Quitéve loves Alured with all the passion of his youth and 
strength. 

Alured loves all that is beautiful; she loves herself most of 
all with the selfishness of youth. 

Together these two roam unfettered in their beautiful land. 

Quitéve gathers flowers for Alured—Ixias and fresias,—and 
she puts them in her hair and in her dress and laughs for joy of 
them. Then he gathers shells for her—green Sea Urchins and 
pink Heliotis and strings them—and Alured winds them around 
her slender throat and about her round arms and her slim waist 
aud laughs again. 

Quitéve gazes at the girl with love-lit eyes and says softly to 


* A Kaffer chief. He was worshipped by his followers as a God. 
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her: “ How beautiful, how beautiful you are! Will you love 
me now, Alured ?”’ 

But she runs away along the sands still laughing, and then 
stops a little to watch the blue-green waves creep up to kiss the 
low shell-strewn rocks. 

As the day wanes they stand hand in hand to watch the 
setting sun. O, the beauty of that sky dyed deep, deep orange at 
the horizon, rolling up and up in creases and folds of gold 
and paler and paler yellow ; and below the shining gold dancing 
out and out upon the blue ocean’s sheen! Alured gazes and 
gazes till her soul is overwrought with passionate desire for the 
beauty of it. She reaches out her arms and cries,— 

* Oh, it is beautiful! it is heavenly, it is Utika/* O Quitéve, 
give it me: give itme. I want it so!” 

Quitéve falls upon his knees. “ How can I give it you, 
Alured?” The girl says, 

“I know not. You tell me you love me; if you love me, give 
me the beautiful Utika.” 

Quitéve looks up at her, his head thrown back, a hot flush on 
his brow, his great dark eyes kindling. 

“If I give it you, Alured, will you love me ?” 

He speaks low, his breath comes quickly. 

Alured does not look at him, but only at the beautiful western 
sky; her arms drop to her sides. “ Yes,” she says, and still 
stands looking westward. 

Quit¢ve springs to his feet : 

“Good-bye, my beloved, I will come to you again. [ will 
bring you,—Utika. Give me one kiss, my beloved ?” 

But Alured moves not. Quitéve lifts one of the down-hang- 
ing hands still holding the blooms he gathered for her erstwhile. 

He takes the blue-green Ixias from it and kisses it only once, 
then with the Ixias tight-grasped he speeds away over the sand. 

The orange and golden creases draw closer and closer. The 
line at the horizon where the sun has set is fiery red, and across 
in the east there is a warm rosy glow ; but even as Alured gazes 
the red and yellow lights fade, is gone; the sky is cold dull grey, 
and the sea is dull grey too. Alured turns shivering. 

“ Quitéve take me home.” 





* Meaning beautiful, as applied by the old Hottentots of Cape Colony te 
“The Greatest,” “The God,” “the Creator of the Universe.” 
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But Quitéve is gone. Alured weeps: she loves not to be 
alone. Sobbing, she says: 

“ Quitéve will return and bring me the Utika.” 

Then she walks slowly across the sands away to her father’s 
house behind the Mimosa and the silver Proctea* trees. 

The sea moans faintly, and creeping up the sands washes away 
the footprints of Alured and her lover. 


II. 


Now, Quitéve, the young chief, lived in the King’s house, and 
served the King whenever he had need. 

So now Quitéve ran till he came to the King’s house, and into 
the presence of the King, and threw himself down before the 
King. 

And the King said: 

“ What is it Quitéve ?” 

And Quitéve said : 

‘May thy servant speak, O King ?” 

And the King said: 

“Speak on, Quitéve.” 

Quitéve said : 

“T beseech thee hear thy servant, O King. I love a maid, oh 
beyond the love my tongue can tell, but unless I can prove to 
her my great love it is not gracious in her eyes. There isa 
thing the maiden much desires—suffer me to go and seek this 
thing, O my King, suffer me to go!” 

And Quitéve clasped his hands, and his eyes were full of eager 
prayer. 

The King said : 

“Where wouldst thou go, Quitéve ?” 

Quitéve said : 

“ Away, away across the mountains, beyond the Karroo. I am 
strong, O King, suffer me to go.” 

The King said: 

“ Foolish boy, thou wilt suffer cold and hunger and thirst, 
If thou escape the lion, the python, and the adder, thou wilt 
fall into the hands of other tribes who love not me, nor my 
people, and thou wilt perish miserably.” 

Quit¢ve said : 


* Indigenous only at the foot of the Table Mountain. 
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“T pray thee to suffer me to go, O King; I am strong and I 
fear nothing.” 

The King said : 

“But the maid is a loveless maid, seeing she sends thee on 
such a journey. Will nothing less content her than thy life ?” 

Quitéve said : 

“O King, I love not my life, but to win the love of the maid. 
I pray thee suffer me to go, and I will return again.” 

The King said: 

“ Go, Quitéve.” 

So Quit¢éve rose up and bowed himself before the King, and 
departed out of the presence of the King, 

Now there was also in the King’s house a man of wisdom, full 
of years; his hair was grey, his eyes piercing, his back bent with 
age; and he was also an alien, as his forefathers had been aliens 
always: coming from the North, and teaching and guiding 
with their knowledge those who would learn of them. Now 
this man of wisdom in the King’s house was called, like his 
forefathers before him, Kintu*-—Kintu the Blameless ;—to him 
came ()uitéve and said: 

“O Kintu, my father, lo, I go a long journey to seek the red 
gold light of the setting sun; tell me I pray thee, how shall I 
seek, how shall I secure ?” 

Kintu looked keenly at the boy, and said; 

“Courage and strength and patience and knowledge. Courage 
to fight, strength to overcome, and patience to endure, and so 
through suffering knowledge. But wherefore wilt thou not 
rest content, O my son, and remain here where if not wise thou 
may’st at least be happy ?” 

Quitéve said : 

“Tam no longer happy, O Kintu, my father, 1 must go; I 
am strong, I fear nothing, Speed me and guide me, O Kintu.” 

Kintu said ; 

“Away beyond these mountains is the Karroo; and away 
beyond the Karroo other mountains yet more lofty, and a 
mighty river Gariept. When thou art come to the most narrow 
part of the river where the great rocks on either side arch over, 
stand alone and watch for the setting sun, and when the sky is 





* “The Blameless Priest.” A very old myth. He came fro-n the North, 
and taught gentleness and mercy. 
t The old name of the Orange River. 
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red, red as fire, then cry aloud upon Muriro*, and Muriro will 
come. He is the Fire King, and thou must even do his bidding 
and learn of him. I can guide thee no further. Yet, my son, 
consider—thou wilt encounter many savage beasts, venomous 
snakes, cruel tribes. Thou wilt long for bread and find none, 
Thou wilt pray for water and find it not. The great burning 
sun of the Karroo will burn thee. The cold cold breath of the 
mountains will numb thee. Thy body will languish. Thy 
heart will fail, and then Barimot will torment thee. At last, 
* Reza”t who watches for the weak, and kills them with his 
breath and drags them down, down—Reza will claim thee !” 

He stopped and gazed sternly at the boy with his piercing 
eyes. - But Quit¢ve quailed not, he said: 

*T will go to Muriro. I will dare Reza. Cold nor heat, nor 
want nor thirst, nor toil I heed not. Wild beasts, nor men, nor 
spirits I fear not, so only I win my desire.” 

Kientu said : 

* Boy, thou hast a strong and noble heart. Go, and. seek 
knowledge.” 

Then Quitéve sped away. 

After many days and nights of peril and suffering Quitéve 
came to the great river Gariep, and followed it eastward, and so 
he came to the narrow pass. Many sunsets he waited, till at 
last came one that was red, red as fire. Then he summoned all 
the courage of his heart and called aloud : 

* Muriro! Muriro!” 

And behold Muriro leapt out of the midst of a great rock and 
stood before him. 

Now Muriro was small of stature and ill favoured. His hair 
was red and coarse and knotted about his face. His eyes were 
red, red like fire. 

But Quitéve quailed not, but thought steadfastly of that 
which he desired to learn of Muriro. 

But Muriro laughed aloud when he saw Quitéve and heard 
his desire; he cried, “Ha, ha! ho, ho! the red gold light 


* Kaffir Fire King. 

¢ Collective name for spirits of Bantu race. Mortals were greatly in awe 
of them. 

t A Kaffir God of above who kills, of below who carries them away to his dark 
regions after death. 
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of the setting sun! Ngolu* stole it once; Ngolu imprisoned 
it deep, deep down below the earth, his slaves watch it. You 
must bind yourself to Ngolu and bargain with him, he alone 
can give it you. He will make you labour all day, all day and 
every day, and at last Reza will have you. Ha, ha! the red 
gold light!” 

Then Quitéve shuddered; still his heart was true, and in 
sorrow he had got patience to endure. He said,— 

“T will go to Ngolu.” 

Then Muriro told him how he should go, and Quitéve turned 
him about and leaving the broad river Gariep behind him, toiled 
northward over the great Karroo. 

Oh! the hot hot sand underfoot ! 

Oh! the hot hot sun over head! 

Courage Quitéve! 

At last, after many, many, sunsets Quitéve came by night 
to a certain Kopje in the midst of the Karroo, and set him down 
to rest. Sleep came to him, and a beautiful dream. He stood 
again upon the sands with Alured. The blue green waves ran 
up to cool his bruised feet. Together, they watched the sun go 
down, and the red gold light. And Alured was more lovely in 
his eyes even than of old, for she turned her eyes, more beauti- 
ful than the stars, upon him, and laid her round soft arm about 
his neck, and pressed her sweet lips rosy as the dawn upon his 
brow—Ah !—He awakes, and lo, he is on the lonely Kopje in 
the great Karroo. Someone speaks to him, and he knows it is 
Ngolu. He said: 

“ Boy, what do you here f” 

Quitéve rises up. He feels his heart refreshed and strong. 
He says : 

“T have come to seek the red gold light of the setting sun— 
which you have imprisoned. I know you Ngolu.” Now Ngolu 
was of a smiling pleasant countenance, and had a smooth tongue. 
When he saw Quitéve he desired to have him, for he had much 
need in his kingdom of young men who were strong; 80 he 
smiled and spoke gently, and said : 

“Then you wish to come with me to my kingdom, and be my 
servant 7” 

Quitcve said: 


* The Satan of Basutoland. The Guardian of Gold. 
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“ For how long?” 

Ngolu still smiled and said : 

“ First seven years, then I will give you a little of the Im. 
prisoned Light; and then other seven years; or will you be 
content to remain always.” 

Quitéve said : 

“Seven years will I labour for you, then shall you give me 
the red gold light of the setting sun, and I shall be free.” 

Ngolu laughed aloud, but he said low : 

“ After seven years Reza shall have him !” 

Quitéve said : 

“Vow to me after seven years you will give me the red gold 
light, and I shall be free.” 

So Ngolu vowed; and Quitéve bound himself to Ngolu, and 
followed him into a hole that was in the Kopje, whence they 
descended deep into the bowels of the earth. 

There Quitéve saw much treasure, and began the heavy labour 
of a slave. 


ITI. 


Alured lives in her father’s house among the silver protea and 
the mimosa trees. There are orchards of orange, and loquat, 
and quava; plantations of banana, gardens shaded by palm 
trees and full of pointcettia and moon flower blooms, gladiolus 
and amarydis and the sweet but modest cinamonnea, that hides 
itself all the day and gives to the night its exquisite perfume. 

Alured is beloved of her father. He gives her fine muslins 
and rich embroideries, and slaves to do her bidding. But Alured 
is no longer happy. Care has come to her who was so careless. 
Often she leaves her father’s house and walks alone along the 
sands, watching the waves, or later the red gold light of the 
setting sun, and stretches out her arms and cries passionately, 

“© the beautiful Utika! O Quitéve !” 

Alas, Quitéve comes not. 

One evening when the sun had gone down, and the sea and 
the sky were dull gray, Alured throws herself upon the sands 
and cries softly— . 

“O Quitéve I love you! Come to me, come back to me!” 

The sea comes sobbing up about her feet—‘‘ Come back, come 
back !” 

Then old Kintu approaches from the King’s house and draws 
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nigh to the gisl—for being a man of wisdom, he knows why 
Quitéve sped away. He stands beside the girl lying prone upon 
the sands and says: 

“ Alured, do not stay your tears. Weep for Quitéve.” 

Alured springs up and says: 

“ Why should I weep for Quitéve? I will not weep.” 

Kintu says ; 

“ Quitéve suffers much for Alured. He has given himself in 
bondage, and labours as a slave to win for her the red gold 
light of the setting sun. Ah! what love! Weep for him girl, 
and weep for yourself.” 

But Alured is angered, and covers her face with her mantle, 
and turns away her steps toward her father’s house. 

. . . ° o e 

Now one day it was told the King—“ Behold, O King, there is 
a maid who lives by the sea in her father’s house, and she is 
more beautiful than the stars.” 

So the King commanded that she should appear before him. 

Therefore Alured with her father and her slaves, came before 
the King. And the King looking upon her perceived that she 
was marvellously beautiful. 

He said: 

“What is thy name, maiden?” 

She said : 

“ Alured.” 

The Wing said to Alured’s father : 

“Leave the maid here, she shall dwell in the Queen’s house 
that she may be taught many things.” 

Then Alured’s father bowed himself before the King and said : 

“T beseech thee O King, take not the maid from her old father, 
suffer her to follow me again to our poor home.” 

And Alured sprang forward to go with her father; but the 
King said to those that stood near: 

“ Take the maiden to the Queen’s house.” 

Then those that were about the King led her away; and her 
father returned to his house alone. 


Now as Alured was passing on to the Queen’s house, Kintu 
walked beside her, and he said: 

“Take courage Alured ; get patience to endure, and through 
suffering thou may’st attain knowledge.” 

Thus the girl passed into the Queen’s house, where were many 
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maids who wrought daily for the Queen, and tended her, 
and made sweet music upon many instruments. But 
Alured was more beautiful than any, and for this they loved her 
not. 

All the days Alured wearied at her work, and all the nights 
she wept. 

Now the Queen knew sorrow, and she pitied Alured, but durst 
make no sign. 

One day it was told Alured : 

* Behold thy father is stricken !” 

Then Alured dried her tears and went to the Queen. And 
the Queen smiled upon Alured and spake softly, and said ; 

* What wouldst thou, beautiful Alured ?” 

Alured said: 

“QO Queen, I pray thee ask the King that he suffer me to re. 
turn to my father, for my father aileth much, and suffereth 
much, and I fear that he will die.” 

The Queen said : 

* When it is evening and I take the King a cup of maramba*, 
thou shalt deck me, and I will ask for thee Alured.” And that 


same evening Alured was suffered to return to her father’s 
house. Kintu came and led her thither. And as they went he 
said: 

“ Thy father will die, Alured !” 

The girl wept and cried. 

“O I will comfort him and tend him! He shall not die! I 
have been wicked, loving only myself; but surely I have been 


’ 


punished. He shall not die!’ 

So Alured came again to her father’s house, and wept over 
her father, and kissed him and tended him day and night. 

One evening as the sun set and the red gold light was in the 
western sky, the old man cried aloud : 

* Alured !’”’ 

And Alured came and kissed him, and he looked upon her 
and said : 

* Alured, how beautiful thou art!” 

Then the girl flung herself upon the ground and cried out: 

“Oh, no! oh, no! I would be wise, not beautiful !” 

But the old man heard her not, for he was dead. 


* A strong spirit made often from the Banana taken just before sleep at 
night. Always brought to the great chiet by his wife. 
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Alured mourned, and mourned for her father, and said : 

“ Perhaps I have also killed Quitéve! Oh! that I too were 
dead !” 

One day she rose up and sent one of her people that he 
should beg Kintu to come to her. 

When he was come she sail: 

“O Kintu, my father, [ have borne much and suffered much 
sorrow. My heartis broken. I love Quitéve. He is good and 
brave and true,.yet have I driven him away. To-morrow I shall 
set out to seek him. If he is bound, I will be bound. If he 
labours, I will labour beside him. If he suffers, I will suffer 
with him.” 

Then Kintu turned away his face, for he would not the girl 
should see his emotion. He said: 

“Go, Alured.” 

“So Alured ordered her house, and put away her tine muslins 
and embroideries, and wrapped herself in a dark coarse mantle, 
and set forth. 

Alured toiled through the forest and up the mountain. The 
eruel stones wounded her tender feet, and Alured sat upon a 
rough stone and wept. 

“O, my Quitéve, shall I ever tind your” I love you now. 
UO, Quitéve, forgive me—forgive me. I love you now!” 

The night came, and the cold breath of the mountain chilled 
the poor maid, but she murmured not. She said: 

“My Quitéve has suffered cold.” 

Then she came after many sunsets to the Karroo. QO, the 
burning, hot sand beneath her little feet! O, the burning, hot 
sun above her gentle head! Yet she murmured not. She said: 

“ My Quitéve has suffered heat.” 

At last, after many sunsets, she came to the mighty river 
Gariep, and she sat down upon its banks and wept afresh, and 
cried ; 

“ How shall I cross ?” 

Night came as Alured walked along the river bank, seeking a 
narrow place where perchance she might cross. As she walked 
came Nkissi,* spirit of her father, and said : 

“Comfort ye my daughter; do not seek to cross. Abide 
awhile. They also serve who abide patiently.” 


Kaffirs and Zulus believe that the spirits of their fathers appear to warn 
or comfort them. 
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So Alured was comforted, and strove for patience. But every 
evening she went a little way and stood upon a kopje, and gazed 
upon the red gold light of the setting sun, and lifted up her 
hands and cried: 

O, Utika: O, my Quitéve!” 

One evening, as she stood thus, her whole heart yearning, her 
beautiful eyes grown deep and patient in suffering, her slender 
form grown yet more slender with toil, her soft cheeks grown 
pale with want—suddenly—suddenly her heart leapt up. 

Away in the West glowed the red gold light of the setting 
sun, making a red gold pathway below on the Karroo, and there 
in the pathway, running towards her, came Quitéve ! 

*“ Oh, my love! Quitéve, Quitéve!” And Alured sank down 
upon the Kopje ; for joy, after long pain, is painful joy. 

Then Quitéve drew near, and knew his dear love, and took 
her in his arms and kissed her sweet wan face, and said: 

“ Alured, my beloved, I am here; I will shelter you for ever. 
O, Alured, how beautiful you are! Look up, my beloved. I 
have brought you the red gold light of the setting sun. Alured, 
will you love me now ?” 

And Alured flung her arms about his neck and kissed his 
brow and his love-lit eyes, and cried : 

“Oh, my beloved, I have loved you always! Have I found 
you at last 7” 

Then they two sat together on the Kepje, and Quitéve 
showed to Alured a large stone clear and sparkling like water, 
full of red gold light. He said: 

“Tt is the gold light of the setting sun. Ngolu imprisoned 
it deep, in the bowels of the earth. I have laboured long, 
and at last I have won it for you. Take it, my Alured.” 

So Alured took it in her hand and said : 

“ Quitéve, it is Love. It is our Utika. It shall be sacred 
between us for ever.” 

Then these two kissed one another, and set forth to return 
together to their own land. 


Now, after many sunsets, Quitéve and Alured came to the 
mountains that were near to their own land; and as they passed 
through the cleft in the mountain, and saw below them the silver 
protea trees and the mimosa trees, they wept for joy. So 
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blessed is the sight after long sad exile of one’s own beloved 
land again ! 

At last came Alured to her own home, and Quitéve with her; 
and these two were at peace. 


IV. 

Now at this time one told the King and said: 

“Lo, O King, Alured the maid, who was once in the Queen’s 
house, and Quitéve are returned from afar.” 

So the King commanded that they should appear before him. 

Therefore Alured and Quitéve came before the King, and bowed 
themselves down before the King. The King looked fixedly at 
them both, but he spoke first to Quitéve, and said : 

“Behold, thou art returned, Quitéve. Thou art grown in 
years and in strength. Give account of thyself. Hast thou 
brought for the loveless maid that thing which she did so 
lightly desire of thee ?” 

Quitéve said : 

“ Yea, O King, I have brought the red gold light of the setting 
sun.” 

The King said ; 

“Where wentest thou; how gottest thou the red gold light 
of the setting sunt Give account of thyself.” 

Then Quitéve stood straight before the King and said: 

“O King, I journeyed beyond these mountains, and across the 
Karroo to further mountains, where I found Muriro, and having 
suffered much and attained patience, I learned of Muriro, and 
proceeded on again past the great river Gariep to the Great 
Karroo; after many sunsets I came to Ngolu, and to Ngolu I 
bound myself, and went with him into the bowels of the earth, 
and laboured seven years. Always Ngolu thought Reza would 
claim me; but my heart was steadfast, for I had got patience, 
and I thought ever of Alured. At last, when Ngolu could detain 
me no longer, because of the vow that he had vowed to me, he 
suffered me to depart, and I brought with me the red gold light 
of the setting sun, which Ngolu had imprisoned to give to my 
Alured. Behold, O King, the red gold light of the setting sun!” 

And Quitéve turned to Alured, who took from her bosom the 
clear sparkling stone, the imprisoned light, and gave it to 
Quivéve, who put it before the King. 

And the King gazed upon it. Then the King lifted his eyes 
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and gazed upon Alured and marked her gentle grace, and the 
King said : 

“Stand forth, Alured.” 

And Alured stood forth from among her slaves more beautiful 
than the stars. She had clothed herself again with fine muslins, 
and had bound herself with chains of pearls that were in her 
father’s house, and had wound other chains of pearls about her 
throat and arms and ankles, and a silken girdle about her waist 
that she might be well adorned to come before the King. 

The King said : 

“Tell me, Alured, art thou that loveless maid? Why did’st 
thou desire this thing so lightly of thy lover ?” 

Alured made answer and said : 

“O King, I pray thee have patience with me. I was a foolish 
maid, loving myself most. I looked at the red gold light of the 
setting sun, and longed for it because it was so beautiful, and I 
asked my lover of his love for me, to give me my heart’s desire. 
But when he was gone from me I knew that I loved him most, 
and I knew that in my foolish ignorance I gave pain to him I 
loved. At last, after much sorrow and tears, my proud heart 
was chastened. One who is wise taught me. Little by little I 
conquered my proud heart and strove for patience. At last I 
said, ‘I will arise and seek my beloved ; if he is bound, I will be 
bound; if he labours, I will labour beside him; if he suffers, I 
will suffer with him.’ So after many sunsets I came to the vreat 
river, Gariep, and there came my Quitéve to me again, and gave 
to me the treasure I had asked of him. 

And I, all unworthy that Iam, gave to him my love, which 
was his heart’s desire all these long years. Wherefore, O King, 
because the red-gold light of the setting sun is beyond words 
beautiful, I call it Utika. And because the faithful love of a 
true heart is more beautiful than beauty it is verily Utika !” 

Then Alured clasped her two hands, and lifted her sweet tace 
to her beloved and said: 

“By courage and strength and patience and knowledge, 0 
King, we have won our heart’s desire. I beseech thee, O King, 
pardon the sins and folly of thy handmaiden !” 

And Alured knelt before the King and bowed her head. 

Then the King rose up and took Alured by the hand, and 
lifted her up, and put her hand into the hand of Quitéve, and 
said : 
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“Blessed Alured! Happy Quitéve! behold ye have indeed 
suffered and conquered. Guard ever the love, the Utik1 you 
have won.” 

Then the King gave again to Alured the imprisoned red-gold 
light of the setting sun, and Alured and Quit¢ve passed out of 
the King’s house to their own home. 

As they passed on Kintu walked beside them. He said : 

“Through courage and strength and patience and knowledge 
ye have won the best, ““O my children, the best Utika can give 
—faithful love.” 


Mrs. Frank Evans. 











GOSSIP ABOUT NOVELS AND NOVELISTS. 


It is said that the shilling shocker is played out. Perhaps so. 
But it must be borne in mind that it filled the want of a light 
tale ina small handy form, in good type and decent paper, to 
read on short railway journeys. The reason of its decadence in 
popular favour lies in the poverty of the stories. A well-known 
publisher of shilling novels stated recently that he was only too 
willing to take a really good story for issue in the shilling form, 
but that the amount of utter trash he has submitted to him 
makes him hopeless of the future. The shilling *‘shockerers” 
it is who are played out, and it would appear that even distin- 
guished writers, who have used this medium of publication, find 
either that the form does not pay, or that the three vol. form 
pays better. From a publisher’s point of view there is very 
little to be made out of shilling novels, and so far as a large pro- 
portion of those published are concerned, still less for the 


author. 


* * “ 


Messrs. Chatto and Windus announce a new series of “ brightly. 
written” eighteen-penny novels. Mr. Alan St. Aubyn is the 
author of the initial volume— The Old Maid’s Sweetheart.” 
“The Junior Dean” and “A Fellow of Trinity” are former 
novels by Mr. St Aubyn. 

* * * * 

As much as £500 has been given to a popular novelist for a 
“ shilling shocker.” But this sum represented the publisher's 
speculation, not the intrinsic value of the work. 

* * vw * 

The silly season comes in with the yellow month of August, 
when travel holds the situation, and quarterly subscriptions to 
circulating libraries are dropped for the nonce. Then is the 
opportunity of stories in brief, and the slighter they are the 
better they will fit in with the mood of the holiday-makers, the 
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idle and the busy alike. In August Mr. Justin McCarthy's Per- 
sian tales appear, under the title of the “ Thousand and One 
Nights.” They are a kind of “ Arabian Nights,” but differ in 
haying a leading personality all through the series, in the shape 
of a beautiful Persian Princess. This leading lady is a man- 
hater, but she is loved, and the interest of the tales will centre 
in a man’s power of endurance in love. Mr. McCarthy has 
devoted his attention to the selection and translation of the 
stories with enthusiasm and acumen. He himself is a bright 
and orignal personality. 
* . ‘ 

Of the enormous number of novels produced this month—as 
every month—here, perhaps “ L’Américaine,” by Jules Claretie, 
is the most important. It isa study, striving to avoid prejudice 
and exaggeration, of the American colony in France, showing 
that Americans have as much « heart and feeling as the French, 
though the latter usually believe that the almighty dollar takes 
their place in America. The subject of divorce is the founda- 
tion of the plot. The appearance of this novel at the time of 
the Deacon affair is only a coincidence, though the contrary has 
been averred. A curious study is also M. Marcel Prévost’s last 
book, ‘ Letters de Femmes,” which resembles his previous 
work, “ La Confession @’un Amant,” inasmuch as it belongs to 
the romantic class of novels, which M. Prévost is endeavouring 
to resuscitate. All kinds of love in all kinds of women’s hearts 
are here depicted, but a sentimental vein runs through them 
all. “ Luscignole” isa charming fairy story by Catulle Merides, 
who can write as poetically when he chooses as many of his 
books are coarse. ‘The history of the young girl, the nightin- 
gales her companions, and of her fiendish uncle, is very capti- 
vating. “Moumonte,” by M. J. Ricard, is a close study of 
Parisian life, somewhat original, yet full of humour, and peopled 
with life-like Parisians. In “La fin des Bourgeois,” M. C. 
Lemonuier has portrayed, with much depth, that terrible class 
of money-grubbing “ bourgeois,” awarding them poetic justice 
in the shape of the loss of their money. “ Le Policier” is a 
sensational detective story by M. O. Méténier. 

- #* * * 

Awong the names of the thirty-six Parisians drawn to sit as 
jurymen at the Ravochol trial, one sounded like a familiar echo 
of the past—that of Gustave Droz. His famous “ Monsieur, 
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Madame et Bébé” everybody knows, but I suspect not a few 
thought the author was dead long ago. It is true he has not 
written anything for the last eight years ; “‘ Tristesse et Sourires,” 
his last work, appeared in 1884. Yet it was not waning fame 
that stopped his pen, for his twenty years of literary life, be- 
ginning with his contributions to the “ Vie Parisienne,” under 
the pseudonym of Gustave Z, and which made the fortune of 
that journal, were a series of undiminished successes. Nowa- 
days he spends his winters quietly in the south, and his sum- 
mers not less quietly in Paris, on the riverside in his apartment 
on the Quai Voltaire, surrounded by books and pictures. For 
Gustave Droz is a passionate admirer of pictures, and was first 
known in Paris as an artist. He was a distinguished pupil of 
Picot’s, and exhibited for some years at the Salon. Droz is not 
more than sixty now; he did not begin to write until he was 
past thirty. 
* ° * *® 
The death is announced of Alexis Bouvier, that fertile and 
once famous romance-writer. He had been crippled with 
paralysis for the last four years, and was reduced to great poverty. 
Though well known in his day, as soon as he had ceased to pro- 
duce new works, he lost favour with the public, and, improvideut 
as he had been while rich, was left penniless. The proceeds 
of a charity sale held some time ago for his benefit, helped him 
in a slight measure during the last weeks of his life. 
* * * 7 
A new book, by the late Pierre de Witt, grandson of Guizot, 
who died at an early age a short while ago, deserves notice, 
though not a novel. It is the first volume of an historical study 
of Marot, whieh the young writer intended to continue, and gives 
us a picture of “ Marot’s Youth” and of “ Marot a Novelist.” 
The latter part is curious and interesting. 
* * * + 
M. Zola lately finished his last novel “ La Débacle,” the scene 
of which is laid during the Franco-German war. He had been 
working at it for the last fifteen months; the novel takes up one 
thousand and thirty-three pages of the author’s writing. It is 
being brought out in the Vie Populaire, and promises to be a 
success in the book form. The opening chapters are most 
striking, and render with wonderful intensity the disasters with 
which the terrible Franco-German war began. There may be 
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said to be two heroes to the story, who both fight bravely against 
the Prussians during the war, though one is full of hope and 
enthusiasm, the other resigned to the defeat of his country. 
When the commune breaks out, Maurice, the younger soldier, 
filled with disgust at the shattering of his hopes, takes the side 
of the Revolutionists, while his friend, who had foreseen all, 
remains among the Versaillais. They meet in the fight and die 
by each other’s hand. 
* * ” * 


Emile Zola’s name has been brought to the fore also by the 
special representation the other day at the “ Vaudeville” of an 
adaptation, by the author, of his novel “Th¢rese Raquin.” 
That terrible drama, played in 1873 for the first time, and 
until now the last, produced a curious impression on the audience. 
Nineteen years ago, everyone had been overcome, and many 
revolted, by the “realism” of both novel and play; the other 
day, it struck one as almost a “ romantic” work, not far removed 
from a melodrama, with numberless conventionalities both in 
plotand characters. Years pass, and literary schools and cliques 
are not more eternal than anything else under the sun. 


* * * * 


If any had voted for Zola out of pure mischief, you may be 
sure they will not do so again. The successful candidate, M, 
Lavisse, is a well-known historian, who has especially studied 
Germany and the Germans, on which subject he is the great 
authority here. He professes at the Ecole Normale and the 
Sobonne. 

* * * * 

Mrs. Vere Campbell, who has already achieved considerable 
success with two very remarkable books—‘ The Crime of Keziah 
Keene,” and “ Of this death,”-—has just completed a third novel, 
not unlikely to make a decided stir in the world of fiction. Mrs. 
Campbell’s new book is called “ Christine Luin,” and deals with 
very strong and extraordinary psychological problems. 


* * * * 


“Christine Luin” is the history of a man’s mental, moral and 
physical degradation and downfall, and shows to what depths a 
human soul can be dragged through the influence of an evil 
woman’s stronger will. As an active contrast to the darker 
shadows is the pure beautiful spirit of “ Christine Luin,” who 
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through her own self-sacrificing and unselfish love works out the 
man’s final redemption, and restores his moral balance. The 
book is unconventional in plot, strong in character, and, as is all 
the author’s work, excellent in style and diction. 
* * * * 
In connection with the third volume of “ Christine Luin,” 
Mrs. Campbell has also written a powerful society play, of which 
the critics already speak highly. 
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BIOGRAPHIES OF THE OLDER 
NOVELISTS. 





HUGH KELLY. 


THER times, other manners. We get an illustra- 
tion of this in the life and times of Hugh Kelly, 
author of a novel called “ Lousia Mildmay.” 
Kelly’s family claimed to have been well- 
—= descended, but at the time of his birth his father 
was a tavern keeper in Dublin, where Hugh Kelly was born in 
1737. This tavern was a favourite theatrical resort, and hence 
no doubt, the stimulus was given to Hugh Kelly’s genius, which 
ultimately raised him from poverty toa position of some independ- 
ence. Young Kelly’s education comprised little more than a 
knowledge of Latin, and reading and writing, in which he ex- 
celled,as he found to his advantage in after life. Leaving school 
at an early age, he was bound apprentice to a stay-maker, a 
heroic tradition which clu»g to him in his later career. 

Kelly served his apprenticeship with credit, and acquired a 
competent knowledge of his trade, but during that time his 
facilities for visiting the theatre led to his constantly spending 
his evenings there. 

During this time also he used to make various efforts in 
literary composition, a song, an essay, or an epigram, and more 
frequently a theatrical criticism. 

The praise he received for these, and in particular the en- 
couragement and advice he received from some English actors 
who occasionally visited Dublin, finally decided Kelly to try his 
fortune in London, where it was represented he would find more 
congenial employment and a better position in life,as he would 
soon make more by his pen in London than he was making by 
“a bare bodkin” in Ireland. 

“These discourses,” Kelly used to say, “ like the Earldom of 
Hereford and all its moveables” to Buckingham, “ never let my 
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brains be at rest till I saw London,” and he described how after 
scraping a few guineas together by the active pursuit of his 
trade of a stay-maker, he packed up his valuables in a sheet of 
brown paper, and, poor fellow, pluckily set out for London in the 
spring of 1760 to seek the bubble reputation and his fortune. 

Although only 21 at this time, he had the good sense to 
“stick to the last,” and therefore sought to fight his way by 
means of his trade as a stay-maker. He was soon recommended 
to take up his quarters at the Black Lion public house, Russell 
Street, Covent Garden, where he met several of his theatrical 
acquaintances, whe kindly lent him a helping hand by intro- 
ductions and recommendations to their wives and lady 
friends. 

The ladies, however, were not so easily pleased. They criti- 
cised the neatness of his work, and decided that it compared un- 
favourably with that to be obtained in London, and Kelly recog- 
nising the truth of their judgment, and moreover speedily 
feeling its effect in the falling off of orders, decided to abandon 
a business “ which never had more of his choice than necessity 
prompted.” 

This led him to a new start in life, which came about in a 
way best told in his own words, which vividly realise the scene. 
“TI was sitting one evening at the Black Lion, a little out of 
spirits at the gloomy prospects before me, when an attorney 
who frequented the house, and with whom therefore I had in 
that way formed an acquaintance, seeing me look dull, asked 
me frankly what was the matter? As we were alone I at once 
told |im my position, adding that I was willing to do anything 
within the scope of my abilities to earn an honest living.” 

“ Well,” said the attorney, “Can you write a good hand ¢” “I 
believe pretty tolerable, sir,” said Kelly. “ Well, come let’s see. 
Here (calling for pen and ink and a slip of paper), write me 
down the word TRANSUBSTANTIATION.” Kelly instantly 
complied, when the attorney taking it to the light and looking 
at it said, “ Very well indeed, well written and correctly spelled. 
Come, my lad, don’t despond, I'll give you a place in my office 
directly till something better turns out, and here’s 2 guinea 
earnest.” 

More than 130 years have rolled by since this conversation took 
place, and both the speakers have long since crumbled to their 
native dust. They little thought at the time that in 1892 their 
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words would be repeated in the pages of the Noven Review, 
and the whole scene be as it were re-enacted. So shines a good 
deed in a naughty world. 

The next morning Kelly went to the attorney’s office and was 
taken on as a copying clerk at 15s. a week. He, however, soon 
began to supplement his income by essay writing and occasional 
journalism, from which he sometimes made from 35s. to £2 per 
week. When referring to this part of his life in after vears 
Kelly used to speak of it as a time of tolerable happiness. Taking 
all together he used to say he made enough for his reasonable 
wants, and was out of the sphere of higher temptations. Indeed, 
according to Cibber, he used jocularly to say that when his 
modest standing salary was raised to a pound per week, he 
compared the state of his own mind to that of Alexander the 
Great in the moment of his greatest victory. He had also the 
satisfaction of frequently seeing his writings in print, and of 
being appealed to as a theatrical critic. After some months 
he obtained an appointment as a paragraph writer to one of the 
daily papers, and took solely to the calling of authorship as 
his profession. 

Improving his style and the quality of his work he was soon 
offered engagements on the Ladies’ Museum and Court Magezine, 
which he accepted, renouncing his employment of paragraph 
writer. 

He then had occasional work as a pamphleteer, through 
one Pottinger, a bookseller in Paternoster Row. This led Kelly 
into political partisanship, which was not an unmixed benefit to 
him, as it created enemies who attacked his other works. 
Nothing is now known of these political writings except “A 
Vindication of Mr, Pitt’s (afterwards Lord Chatham) Adminis- 
tration,” a pamphlet which attracted the notice of Lord Chester- 
field, who refers to it favourably in the second volume of his 
Letters, p. 505. 

At this time, being about 22, young Kelly married. His wife 
had maintained herself respectably by needle-work, they married 
for love, and the marriage was a happy one. Mrs. Kelly was a 
thoroughly sensible woman, who, studying and watching all the 
little weaknesses of her husband’s temper, met them with the most 
perfect good humour, and made his home so pleasing, that she 
converted into a very attentive and domestic husband a man 
who might easily, from the temptations of very attractive ten- 
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dencies and the opportunities and requirements of his _profes- 
sion, have been led into quite another habit of life. 

Oliver Goldsmith frequently used to visit the Kellys, and it is 
said he was so impressed with the air of comfort about their 
home, and so fully realised the source from which it really 
sprung, that he was proposing to marry Mrs. Kelly’s sister, but 
Kelly opposed the match in the interest of the parties themselves, 
as his sister-in-law was the very reverse of his wife in temper 
and economy, and he likewise knew Goldsmith’s thoughtless 
habits in respect to worldly affairs and his want of persistent 
industry. The result was that the contemplated marriagedid not 
take place. 

Soon after his marriage Kelly changed his habitation, which, 
as he himself used to say, was that which by reversing the house 
would form the first floor. He took chambers in Middle Temple 
Lane, which he furnished in genteel style, and there occasionally 
gave a leg of mutton and bottle to his friends, with the accom- 
paniments of such genial conversation, frankness, and hos- 
pitality, as made his entertainments very acceptable, and threw 
the cold civilities of higher tables at a distance in the estimation 
of his guests. 

At this time he commenced a series of essays in Owen’s 
Weekly Chronicle, which he afterwards collected and issued 
in two pocket volumes, called “ ‘The Babbler,” and he wrote 
the novel called “ Louisa Mildmay,” to which we have referred, 
whereon rests his title as a novelist, and which forms the only 
ground on which we can, in the pages of the Nove. Review, 
refer to the incidents of his somewhat eventful and instructive life. 

About this time Kelly added to his income by becoming the 
editor of the Public Ledger. In addition to this settled work, 
Kelly, in the winter of 1766, wrote a poem called “ Thespis ; or, 
a Critical Examination into the Merits of all the Principal Per- 
formers belonging to Drury Lane Theatre.” This was, indeed, 
touching on “ delicate ground.” The incentive to the publication 
appears to have been the success which had some years before 
attended the publication of Churchill’s “ Rosciad.” 

Amongst those whom Kelly thus attacked was Mrs. Clive, 
whose temper and person were alike caricatured. Kelly soon 
felt that he had gone too far in this particular, and in a second 
edition he withdrew. the offensive remarks, and had the man- 
liness to insert some apologetic lines by way of amends. 
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This pacified Mrs. Clive, and as a satisfactory private explana- 
tion and apology was made to another offended dame, the inci- 
dent so far as they were concerned was condoned. 

In 1768, Kelly wrote his first comedy—called “ False 
Delicacy.” Garrick highly approved of this play, and in the 
winter of 1768 it was produced at Drury Lane, the first names 
in the house appearing in the principal characters. The success 
of the comedy was very considerable, it fought its way on its 
own merits, and the curtain fell on almost unremitted ap- 
plause. 

We are not concerned with Kelly as a dramatist, but it is 
noticeable that Dr. Johnson in speaking to Boswell! about some 
then recent plays, said “ ‘ False Delicacy’ was totally devoid of 
character.” He may have been to some extent prejudiced 
against it by Goldsmith and others ; be that as it may, when it 
was first submitted to Garrick with a view to its production on 
the stage, he sent Kelly a note expressive of his highest appro- 
bation, actually using the high-flown words, “There are 
thoughts in it worthy of an angel.” Indeed, Garrick’s known 
opinion of it was so very favourable, that it was hinted he had 
materially assisted Kelly in writing it; but this was a mere 
rumour of detraction and envy, for the only suggestions even 
which Garrick made about it were some slight alterations with 
the technical view to stage effect. 

The profits of this comedy brought Kelly upwards of £700. 

In 1769, Kelly entered as a student at the Middle Temple, 
with the view of being called to the Bar, and owing to his 
good humour and conversational talents he was soon recognised 
by his fellow students as an acceptable addition to their number. 

In 1770 he brought out his comedy called “ A Word to the 
Wise.” It was at that time the common opinion that Kelly 
was employed in writing for the Government, and a strong and 
resolute effort was made by his opponents to “ damn” the piece 
on its first night. 

Accordingly the hostile party assembled in the pit at an early 
hour, and long before the beginning of the play, “ gave dread- 
ful note of preparation,” by various practices of their catcalls, 
&e., &e. 

When the curtain drew up open hostilities commenced in 
form, and they were perseveringly continued with very few in- 
tervals of peace until the fourth act. Then, unfortunately, some 
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slight hitch really occurred in the development of the plot of 
the play, whereupon the hostile faction began with redoubled 
fury, and from that time to the close of the play it is said 
the performance was little better than “ inexplicable dumb 
show.” 

The management felt that the comedy had not had a fair trial, 
and it was accordingly announced for repetition the next night. 
Strong opposition was made to this by the enemies of the author, 
but the uninfluenced part of the audience insisted on their 
right, and the comedy was accordingly brought forward with an 
intent to be supported by those who were attached to common 
fairness and the real freedom of the press. 

Meanwhile the opposition were organising a most determined 
onslaught on the piece, and at the appointed time they appeared 
in redoubled force. They had not only a formidable phalanx 
in the pit and galleries, but had secured some of the boxes, and 
when the play commenced they showed such determination to 
act as well as hiss, that after a conflict lasting some hours, 
during which the peaceable part of the audience left the house, 
the comedy, by Kelly’s desire, was withdrawn, and a new piece 
was given out for the next evening. 

Two of the manceuvres practised by the hostile party in their 
opposition to this piece were extremely novel and effective. One 
was a set of laughers, a body composed of about a dozen persons 
planted near the orchestra, who on a signal from their leader 
burst out into a horse-laugh of contempt. The other was a set 
of yawners, who were about the same as the laughers in num- 
ber, and were placed in the middle of the pit. These were 
under the same efficient leadership, and between these two 
corps the main enemy was not only much galled, but a number 
of neutrals were drawn in, as it was difficult for such to restrain 
their risible faculties in the face of such a whimsical and 
ridiculous display. Grossly prejudiced and unfair, however, as 
this determined opposition undoubtedly was, the loss of the play 
to the stage was not a serious one, for while it abounded in 
commonplace sentiment, it was deficient in dramatic selection 
and character. But so strongly did the public feel the injustice 
to which Kelly had been subjected by an organised and power- 
ful opposition, that on printing his play by subscription he 
cleared on the whole no less than £800, besides the profits on 
the sale after the general subscription list was full. 
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After his experience in reference to this piece, Kelly, in 1771, 
brought out his tragedy of “‘Clementina” under another name. 
The play ran for nine nights, and Kelly got £200 for the 
copy on that condition. In 1774 he brought out a comedy 
and an afterpiece, both under other names, and in 1776 he 
brought out his comedy, “The Man of Reason.” This was 
damned the first night, and was never printed. Kelly and his 
friends attributed its failure chiefly to their idea that Woodward, 
the actor, misconceived the principal character, but a contem- 
porary writer, in giving some years after his recollections of the 
piece, suggests another cause. He says: “ The subject required 
strony views and nice discriminations of character; it likewise 
required such a selection of incidents as was proper to elucidate 
that character, but he adds, in all these Kelly was deficient ; he 
had but one forte in dramatic writing, and that was sentimental 
dialogue; deprive him of that, and you left him very little pre- 
tensions indeed.” 

The disappointment of this comedy determined Kelly never to 
write for the stage again. 

He had now been called to the Bar about two years, and 
determined to throw himself earnestly into his profession. 
Having formed this resolve, he had practically to begin the 
world again—to exchange light, congenial reading for the 
severer studies of the law, and, what was much more serious to 
him, to give up what was little short of a certainty for all the 
precariousness of a new profession. 

The die was, however, cast, and Kelly fixed on the Old Bailey 
as the scene of his hoped-for successes. As an advocate, Kelly 
soon began to be heard with some attention. What he wanted 
in technical knowledge of law, he made up in effective language ; 
he had a good voice, and spoke with fluency. His treatment of 
Witnesses, too, was a novelty in the court. Instead of adopting 
what was until even recently known as the “Old Bailey style” 
of examination and cross-examination, and brow-beating and 
terrifying a witness, Kelly led him on with an easy-going 
manner, which is often a very effective weapon when well used 
It seems that some of Kelly’s friends blamed him for this as not 
in accordance with the orthodox traditions; he, however, de- 
fended his own manner as being at least more agreeable to the 
laws of reason and civility. He pursued this forensic career for 
a year or two with unremitting attention, but his profits as a 
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barrister, compared with what they had been as an author, fell 
considerably short, whilst his expenses remained the same ; his 
affairs thus became considerably involved, and about the end of 
January, 1777, an illness seized him, which, being neglected, at 
length became manifestly serious, and his physicians being 
then apprehensive of a mortification, advised the hot bath. As 
his attendants were bringing him in a sedan-chair from the 
baths in Newgate Street after this operation, he was met by the 
friend from whose notes we are now quoting, and he says Kelly 
gave him “his last nod, which he gave with his usual com- 
placency and friendship, though he had evidently the hand of 
death upon him at the time. Soon after he arrived at his house 
in Gough Square he became speechless, and next morning, the 
3rd of February, 1777, he died in the thirty-eighth year of his 
age.” 

His death having openly declared the unfortunate derange- 
ment of his affairs, his friends at once took steps to assist his 
widow and family; but the widow and four of his children 
did not survive him many years, and another son, who had gone 
at an office to the Kast Indies, probably died there, as no accounts 
had been received from him for several years. 

As a further means of benefitting the author's family, Mr. 
Harris, the theu proprietor of Covent Garden Theatre, generously 
gave the use of the theatre for one night for the performance of 
a “ Word to the Wise”’—the play which had fallen a sacrifice 
to the fury of a faction when it was first brought out. Dr. 
Johnson was applied to, and wrote the following prologue for 
this occasion :— 


“ This night presents a play which public rage, 
Or right or wrong, once hooted from the stage, 
From zeal or malice now 10 more we dread ; 
For English vengeance wars not with the dead. 
A generous foe regards with pitying eye 
The man whom fate has laid where all must lie. 
To wit, reviewing from its author's dust, 

Ke kind, ye judges, or at least be just: 

Let no renewed hostilities invade 

Th’ oblivious grave’s inviolable shade ; 

Let one great payment every claim appease, 
And him, who cannot hurt, allow to please. 
To please by scenes, unconscious of offence, 
By harmless merriment or useful sense. 
Where aught of bright or fair the piece displays, 
Approve it only, tis too late to praise, 

If want of skill or want of care appear. 
Forbear to hiss—the poet cannot hear— 
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By all, like him, must praise and blame be found, 
At last a fleeting gleam or empty sound, 

Yet then shall calm reflection bless the night 
When liberal pity dignified delight, 

When pleasure fired her torch at virtue’s flame, 
And mirth was bounty with an humbler name. 

Kelly is described as having been below the middle size, of 
fair complexion, round face, and inclined to corpulency. He 
had a passion for dress not consistent with his figure or situation. 
In conversation he was facetious and pleasing, never dogmatising 
or contradicting, but disposed to conciliate, and to authors in 
distress he was kind and liberal. 


ArTHUR RICHARDSON. 
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So) R. FREDERICK GREENWOOD, in the pages 
8 \ of theNutional Review of July, keens with Cob- 





bett’s ghost over the death of social country 


“ life. Thegreat Wen Londonisspreading down 








the river, choking the rural lanes of sunny 
Surrey, and bricking out the pleasant fields. Other wens, 
he murmurs, are spreading by the dozen, and villages, 
like kraals after a tribal raid, are desolate. With only a 
pessimist’s hope he points to the remedy—the “ dispersal 
of rich townsmen over the whole face of the country.” 
Where the rich gather the poor flock. Let those who 
have made their pile return to the paths of pleasantness 
and peace. But they won’t, Mr. Greenwood. They have 
become wholly gregarious, and Nature’s score has no 
harmony for them. Great Pan is dead ; but Art lives, and 
its votaries increase with the nation’s wealth. And, per- 
haps, could the country be retailed in canvases like old 
masters its value in the eyes of our millionaires would be 
enhanced immeasurably. There is no moral responsibility 
about canvases; but it is strange in a way that the desire 
to possess originals in works of art does not extend itself 
to the originals of the inspiration that created them—a 
slice out of the banks and braes o’ bonny doon, a 
park by the winding river Wye, an ancient rural house in 
Sussex with a time-old rookery, or a keep on the border 
under the line of the Grampians. The modern rich man 
is devoid of sentiment, and it requires sentiment to make 
a country life tolerable. Mostly the rich man values his 
art stores for what they cost him. If he loved them for 
what they represented he would never rest in the possession 
of a beautiful landscape until he had acquired a portion at 
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least of the original as his very own. And how cheering 
is Mr. Allan’s suggestion, and how feasible. Imbue your 
spirit with your latest purchase, a Nasmyth, or a Gains- 
borough, or, it may be, a rare old Crome; then presuming 
you have a rural tenement, slap a piece of old roof in one 
place, send up a poplar in another, drape an old wall with 
a cast of ivy-shroud, or break the long line of a hedge 
with a bough-timber gate. You can follow out your art 
proclivities in this way to the health of your soul and the 
glory of God. There can be no monotony in this pursuit, 
for as the seasons wax and wane new requisitions demand 
your adaptive skill; and in this way a taste for the coun- 
try will spring up, and your human sympathies will ex- 
pand. A little community will rise up round you, and 
village life will be a renaissance. 

Then the book-life in cities is a feverish life. Unless 
you are a specialist in some branch of literature you 
feel you must keep even with the times, and read 
every story, the latest novel with a purpose, and 
the last volume of travel. Magazine and Review 
literature has more meaning in the city. It treats of sub- 
jects directly within your ken—it probably treats of your- 
self, for ephemeral literature is nothing if not personal. But 
in the rural retreat, in the quiet study, such reading taken 
en masse is as the hum of the great city heard from afar. 
It has no distinct or ultimate meaning in your mind—it is 
amedley of uncertain harmony. Magazine literature is 
but the discursive jottings of scribbling humanity, the 
flotsam and jetsam of the guild of letters. A great 
man laurelled long ago has a little say to deliver. He 
says itin an accommodating monthly. It is stated that a 
certain great statesman receives £200 for his problematical 
utterances on any subject under the sun. It is the name 
that is paid for; the subject and its treatment are details. 
Or a lady makes her leisure hours less irksome by toying 
with philanthropy. She has views, and airs them in what 
an approving press calls an ablemanner. The great lady 
has probably an “able” secretary. Indeed the ghost busi- 
ness is a very thriving industry, and whose benevolence 
ae 
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steps in a legitimate one. The ghost has a natural apti- 
tude for copy—it is given its subject with data and a well- 
written article is the result, which is published not under 
the ghost’s name. There was a poem on the Deity, a 
slightly illimitable subject, by a once well-known literary 
nobleman, or rather a nobleman with literary tastes. It 
filled a good-sized volume, and was dedicated, by per- 
mission. . .to. . . but royalty is sacred. Scarcely 
a line of that ambitious epic was produced by its putative 
author. A poor relative down on his luck, but of Academic 
culture, was the author. His honorarium was £300. The 
circulation was mostly presentations. 

I, myself, know a lady, the author of several successful 
novels, who was asked to name her own figure for writing an 
“original” three vol. novel to appear under the name of an 
elderly female with great ambition and no brains. The 
vague cheque was declined with thanks. 

In the bad old times the profession of letters was of 
small account, and the recruits of the pen were as lightly 
esteemed as the recruits of the sword are to-day. Indeed 
it was rather considered you degraded your family by 
using your brains for a living. And even at the present 
time “ wages” for honest literary labour are genteely 
veiled under the term “honorarium.’ But in the matter 
of prestige, even journalism, the unacknowled half-sister 
of literature, scores, and rank, fashion, wealth, and gen- 
tility of all grades, vie with each other for place in the 
periodical columns of the day, some for the honour of the 
thing, the most for the “honorarium.” The army of so- 
called journalists is now a formidable one, an auxiliary 
force which has its uses. As time goes on the necessity 
for fitness and training will become more apparent—at 
present this lady-journallism business seems the refuge of 
the destitute. To write for the papers would appear to be 
the one industry that requires neither aptitude nor teach- 
ing, the need of making money the one qualification. 
The really capable lady-writers on current topics are easily 
counted ; their work is done silently and ably. But they 
lave served their apprenticeship. 
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I remember the editor and proprietor of a still very 
popular penny weekly discussing with me the merits of a 
novel he had rejected for his paper—a novel which, in 
three-vol. form, was a great success. The reason of its 
unfitness was, he said, because the interest of the plot was 
scattered over too many characters. Each character, he 
said, was distinctly and cleverly drawn, but all he wanted 
was “a sympathetic young woman kept well to the front.” 
To centre the interest on one person is by no means easy, 
but it is the secret of successful serial writing. To go 
pretty far back there is “ Vanity Fair.” Becky, and Becky 
alone, fixes the attention, and her fortunes alone seem of 
vitalmoment. “'The Womanin White” isastrong instance. 
The “ Story of an African Farm,” “ Adam Bede,” “ Mill 
on the Floss” have each the chief interest centred in the 
heroine, and a long range of such classics in fiction 
emphasises the recognition of this point by the masters of 
the craft. And it is much easier to move your pen among 
a crowd than to elaborate “one and one only.” The gift 
of insight is rare ; it is the genius of creative power. 

I remember many years ago when in Scotland being 
fascinated with some stories in a Glasgow weekly paper. 
They were rude and unkempt, but they were full of go and 
human nature. They were signed “ Wild Irish Girl!” 
I was told afterwards that they were by a wholly unedu- 
cated—the three R’s don’t count—Irish woman, who was 
retained by this particular paper to supply a story weekly. 
Her copy, my informant said, was of the crudest description, 
the spelling phonetic, and the grammar-evolved. It was 
put into shape at the office by an educated sub. The 
writer was paid weekly, but her honorarium went not in 
the cause of temperance. I saw her death notified one or 
two years ago, a proof that alcohol does not always kill its 
votaries. A clever Irish novelist once said to me when I 
remarked that hard drinkers were often long livers : 

“ An’ of course they are—don’t they pickle themselves !” 
—which thing is an allegory. 

“Tf you please ma’am,” began diffidently the maid of a 
friend of mind while brushing her mistress’s hair, “If 
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you please ma’am I got a cheque for £2 10s. this 
morning for a little story 1 sent to the Family Herald, 
“Indeed, Martin,” said my friend, “ what put it into your 
head to write?” ‘ Nobody put it, ma’am—it was there,” 
was the smart answer. Her mistress dropped the subject, 
which was wise of her, but she frankly?acknowledged she 
thought it “presuming” of Martin. The fifty shillings 
honorarium rankled in her mind—if Martin, uncultured 
and uneducated, could earn that sum by her brains, what 
might not she make? So she bought a quart bottle of 
ink, a ream of ruled foolscap, and half a hundred of bank 
pens. She arranged her material and set to to emulate 
Martin. But she never got beyond the heading of the first 
page of MS., it was written and there it remained in 
solemn, solitary glory. Martin continued to contribute 
stories to the paper in question, but one day her mistress, 
surreptitiously reading one, discovered she was using 
“family” material, and she gave her her congé with infinite 
relief. She had been irritated by a sense of intellectual 
inferiority to her servant—not unnaturally. Some of the 
penny weekly papers pay, or used to pay, very hand- 
somely for appropriate serials. Miss Julia Cecil Hay 
received as much as £300 for the serial rights only of a 
novel which appeared in a medium seldom seen on a 
drawing-room table. It did credit both to the author and 
the editor of the paper. Many of our prominent novelists 
have been rejected by a certain storytelling paper with 
an almost exclusive mass circulation ; they had not hit off 
that sympathetic young woman, nor kept her to the front. 

The Kadok is a coming power in fiction. A novelist 
will on no very distant day be able to illustrate his own 
story, with the very places in which he casts his action. 
This will give a living touch to his descriptions, and help 
lim when his power of elaboration gives out some day—I 
love “some day,” it does not tie you to a date—the enthusi- 
ustic novelist will never take his walks abroad unsupplied 
with a London Stereoscopic Company Kadok. He will place 
himself in training in that Company’s sun studios, and 
Jearn the art from the professor kept there to instruct the 
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amateur in light and leading. I know a bright young 
American lady who travelled for two months in this country 
and the continent plying her Kadok all the time. She is 
a born sun artist, and now in America is making a large 
income by supplying the press with impressionist work. 

The cacoéthes scribendi is a malady beyond the power of 
logic; when it attacks high latitudes it is incurable. “T 
should have been far more successful as a novelist had I 
not been a queen,” said Carmen Silva to a lady. I do me 
doubt if she would ever have been a published novelist, 
pretty as her slighter stories are, had she not been a 
queen! The Crown Princess of Austria has also ranged 
herself under the banner of the pen. She is evidently a 
lover of nature. Her descriptions of scenery are pleasing 
if her observations are not very profound. But writers of 
such social eminence are beyond criticism. In the first 
place it is very doubtful how much of the productions 
under their sign manual are their own, and how much they 
owe to the useful “ ghost!” In the second place such ele- 
vated personages have been generally over-educated, and 
any original talent they may possess is stunted by the over 
luxuriance of the implanted growths. 

We all know that the successful writer of short stories 
seldom makes a mark in three volume efforts. The sus- 
taining power is lacking. But the situation is reversible, 
and I for one cannot cite an instance of a novelist of the 
first class who has made any remarkable hit in short tales, 
The concentrative power is lacking. A great novelist 
analyses, elaborates, develops—action waits on motive. In 
short stories action reveals motive. It is the impressionist 
quality in literature. 

How shy we of this rapid, pressing-forward age are of 
the historical novel. It never did appeal to the intellect. 
The very reality of the characters, while it kept the interest 
in the story alive, disappointed the imagination. And the 
imagination, brought to bear on the persons in its turn, 
impaired the reality. You know the dialogue is pure 
invention, that the characteristics are filled in on the 
premises of the chronicles of history. It is chaining the 
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living to the dead! In a novel pureand simple you give 
yourself up to the world created by the writer, you don’t 
want to be disillusioned, it is all a pleasant phantasy, it 
wiles away sombre hours, and you are the better for your 
ride on another man’s Pegasus. It is this that makes the 
common-place novel so welcome to the average reader—it 
interests and it rests inone. It requires no mental strain, 
it is in fact just like a gossip about people you know. 

If you want to learn particulars about people you know 
you can cultivate the literature of the interviewer, that 
ubiquitous and obtrusive “ kadok,” to whose lens nothing 
is sacred. The very first interview published was an early 
visit of Bozzy’s to the ponderous Samuel, I should fancy 
that Bozzy would have made an ideal interviewer, his 
power of sanctifying littles was so great. The craft, 
exercised by the new journalism, is a glorified sort of ad- 
vertising, a meritricians pedestal for mediocrity, a sacri- 
legious unveiling of the mortal part of genius. But 
“journalistic inquisitiveness has begotten an unwholesome 
appetite, an impudent curiosity in the world, which leaves 
those conspicuous in it neither peace nor privacy !” 


CaRRIER-PIGEON. 
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A BRIEF FOR MRS. GRUNDY. 


[The Editor has received the following letter in answer to Mr. Grant 
Allen’s article on Mrs. Grundy, which he gives without prejudice. ] 


To the Editor of the NOVEL REVIEW. 


Srr,—In common with several members of my family 
I have, during the last few months, derived considerable 
pleasure from the perusal of your magazine and the 
various articles of general interest it has contained. It 
was, therefore, with great surprise and disappointment 
that I read in your last number an article by Mr. Grant 
Allen reflecting most severely, and, as we think, most 
unjustifiably on Ma, my sister Bertha, and myself. 


Why Mr. Grant Allen, who has only a very slight 
acquaintance with us, should have gone out of his way 
to write such an attack I really do not know. Ma would 
have written to you herself on the subject, but she says 
She is satisfied to rely on the unprejudiced judgment of 
your readers. Ma, therefore, says she will treat Mr. Grant 
Allen’s article with what he may probably choose to 
consider “an inane smile,” and continue to devote her 
time to the “washing of cups and cleaning of platters,” 
and those numerous other humble but most useful oceupa- 
tions, from the exercise of which Mr. Grant Allen, like 
most men, has no doubt derived many and material com- 
forts and advantages, but for which he, at all events, appears 
to be so thoroughly ungrateful. 

Bertha and myself, however, view the matter differently, 
and although I have never before troubled the public press, 
I feel compelled to ask you to allow me space for some 
remarks in answer to the article referred to, and as Mr. 
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Grant Allen went out of his way so unnecessarily to drag 
the names of my sister and myself before the public I am 
sure /iv cannot object to my saying a few words by way of 
reply ; anyhow, with your permission I will do so, and that 
to some extent on behalf of Ma, as well as of Bertha and 
myself. 

At the outset one cannot help saying that Mr. Grant 
Allen writes like an angry man. Bertha says she thinks 
something must have disagreed with him, or put him in an 
awfully bad humour; but I observe that Mr. Grant Allen 
considers good work can only be done by a “soul in revolt,” 
it may, therefore, be assumed that he purposely wrote his 
diatribe while under the influence of a state of mental 
excitement, which it might have been better for him to have 
allowed to subside ; he would then probably have assorted 
his anathemas and hurled them separately at the respective 
parties who have given him offence, and not mixed them 
up into a hotch-pot of inconsistent charges, to be showered 
chiefly upon Ma, my sister, and myself. 

It is true he begins his article by saying he has only one 
excuse for so attacking us, namely, that “there are traitors 
in the camp ”—which must mean Mr. Grant Allen’s camp, 
for if there were traitors in our camp he would be pleased 
and not angered. 

Ma says she knows nothing of these “traitors,” but 
supposes they are probably a sort of inner circle of “souls 
in revolt,” who either proclaim there “a heaven-inspired 
message” on their own account, to which Mr. Grant Allen 
will not assent, or who turn a deaf ear to that which he 
himself proclaims ; in either case we fail to see what excuse 
their presence affords for an attack upon ourselves. It is 
not our fault. 

Passing from the excuse for the article, to the object of it, 
it seems the latter is to make clear “the nature of the re- 
strictions ” to which Mr. Grant Allen believes “the English 
Novelist has now to submit, and the way in which they tend 
to cramp and curb his heaven-sent spontaneity.” One 
would have thought even that might have been done with- 
out making what I think I may not unfairly or improperly 
characterise as a barefaced attack on three innocent women. 
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In his next paragraph, however, Mr. Grant Allen intimates 
that he has been warned that he is the victim of a false 
alarm, and that “there are no such restrictions” as he has a 
belief in ; and after cogitating thereupon in a dubious sort of 
way he suddenly blazes up with an attack on Ma, and inti- 
mates that it is just because he, Mr. Grant Allen, insists on 
regarding a man of genius as being “entrusted with a sacred 
message to deliver to the world,” that he protests with all : 
his might “against the unwarrantable censorship over his 
words and ideas arrogated to herself by Mrs. Grundy ”"— 
whom Mr. Grant Allen then proceeds to describe as “a 
being who represents for us by common consent the worst 
and most soul-killing influences of this world in their 
meanest and most detestable avatar.” 

Iam sure, Mr. Editor, it needs no comment of mine to draw 
your attention to the singular spectacle of a prophet and 
teacher of men, not distinguishing, as Mr. Grant Allen evi- 
dently does not, between genius and morality. Ma says I 
may add as a special intimation to Mr. Grant Allen that she 
is sure he will believe her when she says she will ever 


prefer the latter to the former, as being by far the most 
durable, useful, and washable article for general use, and 
she trusts Mr. Grant Allen will excuse the homeliness of her 


phraseology, which, if not heaven-inspired, is at least the 
result of common work-day experience and observation. 

Ma also requests me to assure Mr. Grant Allen that she 7s 
“a mere harmless, foolish, and laughable old woman,” and 
not the “terrible and relentless power for evil” which 
he suggests, and she fails to see why it is wrong to wear a 
respectable outer garb, because drink and disease are to be 
found in the streets. It would be a sorry remedy to level 
down, because it is difficult to level up. 


Mr. Grant Allen then admits that a man who wants to 
print a particular book in England may do it at his own 
expense, and Ma says why should he wish to throw the ex- 
pense on her? Why should she, any more than Mr. Grant 
Allen, be compelled to buy what she does not want, or does 
not approve of ? 

He then falls foul of old England on the ground that he 
never could find out for himself that it is a free country, and 
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he quotes with approval a rather incoherent rhyme : 
“F is the freedom old England brags about; 
If you haven’t got a dinner, why—you’re free to go without.” 

Surely the mere fact of a man not having got a dinner is 
no proof that he is not living in a free country. The 
reason why he has no dinner is untouched. Presumably 
it is the man’s own fault; he may have been an idle, 
listless fellow, who would not work for a meal. 

On this subject there is a heaven-inspired message—if a 
man will not work, neither shall he eat. 

Mr. Grant Allen then complains that Ma allows the 
modern novelist who ventures to say anything that doesn’t 
exactly jump with her own ideas, to go without his dinner 
if he has not got one. Well, Ma says, Why not? 

If any man were to accuse Mr. Grant Allen of going 
“with a shocking bad hat,” or address him in any other 
rude or vulgar manner, he probably would either knock 
him down, or pass him by with contempt, certainly he 
would be unlikely to invite him to dine, unless at the 
expense of the county. Why, Ma asks, should she be 
abused because she does not adopt a different course ? 

Mr. Grant Allen’s idea of liberty seems to be like that 
which was ridiculed by Bulwer: “ Down with those who 
take the liberty to admire any liberty except owr liberty !— 
that zs liberty !” 

He again says, “If an author is rich enough to work 
without hire, and to publish his books at his own expense, 
flinging them to the winds like the leaves of the Sibyl, 
nobody will interfere with him, though, to be sure, after the 
astonishing verdict in the Vizetelly case, even this isn’t 
certain,” and then he proceeds to blame Ma for the result of 
that case. Ma, however, says she had nothing to do with it, 
and that if the decision was wrong Mr. Grant Allen should 
put the blame on the Magistrate, or on the Law which he 
administered, and not on her. 


Mr. Grant Allen then puts his case on the ground that 
“the labourer is worthy of his hire,” and he says, that, in 
a well-constituted community, and, in the absence of Ma's 
supposed influence, the author would be a labourer con- 
sidered more worthy of that hire than very many others. 
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Ma says, that seems a curious argument to use in support 
of the proposition that she should pay Mr. Grant Allen for 
what she does not like. 

But in addition to that, Bertha and myself both think that 
if Mr. Grant Allen puts the relation between the public and 
the author on the footing of hire and labour, as we assume 
he rightly does, in the absence of mutual agreement, surely 
it is the province of the Aiver—not the hired—to define the 
work to be done. 

One would not permit a man who was employed, say to 
attend to the garden, to insist on exhausting all his energies 
in giving his employer heaven-inspired strains on a cornet 
or double bass, especially if he knew his employer had an 
aversion to those instruments. 

Mr. Grant Allen goes on to say, “The sole conditions under 
which the seer can be really free to deliver his heaven-sent 
message to his kind unimpeded, are the ordinary economic 
conditions of supply and demand.” He has previously 
admitted that that is not the case, but assuming it to be so, 
if literature is to be dealt with on that footing, why attack 
us? It is the business of the Administration to protect the 
public from adulterated and unwholesome food, whether 
for the mind or body, and it has done it to a very extensive 
and beneficial extent; but Ma has no voice in the making 
of Laws. 

And in this view of the case, Ma says, ‘ Why should she 
be abused for not making the demand when she does not 
want the supply?” And I must say, Bertha and myself 
do agree with that. 


Then Mr. Grant Allen says we ought to desire and long 
to hear him say just what he likes, the same as we desire 
to hear great actors, great singers, and great preachers. 
I am sure if he really means this he must be about the 
only person who does not see the difference between the 
two cases. We know beforehand what the actor will play, 
and the singer will sing, and, within reasonable limits, what 
the preacher will preach, but we should probably not care 
to go, at all events, a second time, to see Mr. Irving play 
the second grave-digger in Hamlet, or to hear Madame 
Patti sing “ The Charming Isabella,” or Dr. Parker preach 
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on the genesis of “'Ta-ra-ra-Boom-de-ay!” We know that 
these eminent persons lead public taste by not outraging it. 


Well, then Mr. Grant Allen goes into a long series of 
remarks about “Tess of the d’Urbervilles,” which remarks 
he sums up thus: “ What he does complain of is, that he 
should be prevented from saying the highest and_ best 
things he has to say by the existence of an organised anti- 
literary and anti-moral prejudice in the very audience on 
which he depends for the success of his efforts.” 

The “success” referred to has been previously defined 
to be “the earning of daily bread for wife and family.” 

That is, of course, laudable in its way, but is not the 
“success ” sought for by a Prophet. And fancy, Mr. Editor, 
a “ prophet” arguing thus: “If I write this book, I won't 
be able to place it serially, and I may even get next to 
no demand for it at Mudie’s. Were it not better done then, 
as others do, to sport with shiliing shockers in the shade, 
or with the tangles of pot-boilers’ plots?—and, ten to one, 
heing human and having mouths to feed in the background, 
he succumbs to the temptation, and hides under a bushel, 
perforce, the shining light that God gave him for the 
illumination and bettering of this whole wide world of 
ours.” And then, because this wretched, hacksliding, and 
mercenary prophet reasons and acts thus, Mr. Grant Allen 
adds, “ Thus does Mrs. Grundy, in the twilight of her cave, 
constantly make the word of God of no avail through her 
traditions.” 

Ma says she always understood a Prophet’s message to be 
delivered “without money and without price.” But then 
we are warned against * False Prophets,” such an one would 
probably act in the way Mr. Grant Allen offers “ten to one” 
on his model Prophet doing, namely, that when tempted by 
a loaf of bread he abandons his heaven-appointed mission, 
and “having mouths to feed, succumbs to the temptation 
and hides under a bushel, perforce, the shining light that 
God gave him for the illumination and bettering of this 
whole wide world of ours.” And Mr. Grant Allen sees 
no reason for the slightest word or sign of censure or 
contempt for such a faithless, despicable, and cowardly 
“Prophet” as he has depicted, but, on the contrary, finds 
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fault with Ma in most abusive words for not encouraging 
such a person by her support. 

Mr. Grant Allen, who it seems from an article in your 
June number is by descent “a mixture of English, Scotch, 
Irish, and French blood,” then attacks “the general un- 
manliness of the English nation.” Well! I will leave that 
to take care of itself. 


Mr. Grant Allen then proceeds to abuse the “ English 
mother,” whom, with I suppose French-Canadian gallantry, 
he describes as “ blandly inane and vacuously pig-headed.” 


Neither Bertha nor myself think I should embark on any 
defence of the attacked “ British maternity.” It is a phase 
of life which, if all men were like Mr. Grant Allen, we 
should not care to enter on, and as it is, we leave his 
remarks to the judgment of the world. I may, however, 
add that Mr. Grant Allen sums up his attack on the British 
mother by saying, “ Not to do right, or even to do wrong, 
has ever been her aim in life, but simply and solely to do 
what is usual.” As Bertha says, what is usual must be 
what is done by the majority, and vox populi vox Dei is 
not an unknown proverb. 

When Mr. Grant Allen is approaching the end of his 
article, speaking of his Prophets, he says (at foot of 
p. 308): “ The way of the Prophets is far otherwise. They 
tind themselves plumped down into a warring and jarring 
world filled full of meaningless castes, and strange, wicked 
creeds, and cruel human sacrifices which they can’t under- 
stand.” 

Then these Prophets who “cannot understand” are 
represented as being in revolt against all their surroundings, 
as it is, of course, natural they would be under such 
circumstances, and they are also represented as trying to 
obey a voice which says, “ Take up thy pen and write,” and 
the parody suggests that just as the prophet “is in the 
midst of his Divine task,” he asks ** What good is all this ?” 
and he apparently abandons his task. 

In the case which is thus travestied the Divine 
commission was carried out, the message was faithfully 
delivered, and will exist and be binding as long as the 
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world lasts; but when men had gone “clean out of the 
way,” and by a blind interpretation of the Law had wholly 
lost sight of its meaning, another Prophet was sent, not to 
do away with the Law, but to confirm it, and to sweep away 
the false interpretation, and our family at that time, “the 
common people,” rejoiced at and welcomed the Prophet's 
teaching; they were not shocked or alarmed at the new idea, 
because they recognised it as pure and undefiled. 


The Reformer that then came saw nothing impure in the 
natural world, because in the natural world there is no 
impurity, and to the pure all things are pure; but if from 
an improper motive an artificial representation of some 
natural object had been presented, some graven image or 
some book or writing useful possibly to the scientist, had 
been for some base motive, as for mere gain, distorted 
from its legitimate object, should we not expect to find 
that it had been said, ‘*Get thee behind me, Satan ?” 


As I am simply writing to protest against Mr. Grant 
Allen’s attack on Ma, Bertha and myself, I have not 
troubled you with any remarks on other parts of Mr. Grant 
Allen’s article ; but if you will kindly allow me some space 
in conclusion to show from the article itself how evidently 
and admittedly doubtful is the ground on which the attack 
on us is based, I think it may, on the whole, tend in the 
most satisfactory way to show the wantonness of it. 


In one place Mr. Grant Allen says, “I don’t mean to 
say that a man who wants to print any particular book 
in England at his own expense will be forcibly pre- 
vented from so doing by Mrs. Grundy, her satellites and 
emissaries.” 

A few lines further on Mr. Grant Allen repeats the above 
statement, but immediately adds, “ Even this isn’t certain.” 
And then immediately again the original statement is 
repeated. 


It is not very clear in many instances what Mr. Grant 
Allen really means to say. Bertha and myself supposed 
at first that the article was written in the interest of 
novelists, but then it is strange to find that at page 297 
of your July number, when speaking of “Tess of the 
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d@’Urbervilles,” Mr. Grant Allen says, “it is the one solitary 
work of fiction, published in England within my memory, 
which breathes the genuine breath of high moral enthu- 
siasm.” Surely that statement, if correct, is not very 
creditable to novel writers! And, ceriainly, if the 
statement is correct, we think it affords the strongest 
argunent Ma could want to use if she really had to. 
justify the conduct with which Mr. Grant Allen has 
charged her. 


Mr. Grant Allen says: “ We don’t compel our Watts and 
our Edisons to submit their inventions to a jury of British 
matrons.” True, there is no compulsion, only they must, 
when they invent anything for the British matron to use. 
In other cases they address themselves to the market whose 
requirements they are providing for, and would never 
dream of abusing Ma or ourselves for not purchasing a 
variety of steam engines, phonographs, and other wonderful 
things which we do not require. Mr. Grant Allen takes 
the opposite course, and would force us to buy his inven- 
tions indiscriminately whether we want them or not. 

He goes on to say, “ We have artificially cramped the 
brains of our women, till at last they have become abso- 
lutely incapable of progress”; that “nobody has ever yet 
so much as discussed the possibility of educating women,” 
“nobody now wants to emancipate women”; and speaking 
of Ma, he says, “Is not the craven terror of her capacity to 
do harm, to some extent a tradition and a survival from the 
bad old past ?” 


Having thus, and at much greater length than the above 
brief extracts indicate, pursued the line of insisting on the 
utter helplessness of women, another line is interwoven 
with it and we are told that, through “the influence of our 
women ”—“they stifle at its source the expression of the 
higher and nobler manhooil of the country,” and it is added, 
rather inconsequentially, that “our hope then, it is clear, 
must be in the men,” and that it can be only through fear, 
not through love “that they (the women) are served,” that 
“no man could willingly bow down the supple-jointed 
knee before that grotesque and hideous graven image of 
collective stupidity.” 
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From this muddle of contradictions and obscurity Mr, 
Grant Allen suddenly starts up again in a tremor of mis- 
giving, and asks, “Is this fear of the squint-eyed goddess ” 
—as he calls dear mamma—“ well founded ?” and he says 
he doubis “whether she is quite so omniscient and omni- 
present as most editors among us seem still to imagine,” 
and that under these circumstances he believes the existing 
slavish submission to Mrs. Grundy’s rule is to a great 
extent unnecessary. Surely until Mr. Grant Allen’s mind 
was clearer on the subject he should have forborne his 
attack on us. Fancy a Watt or an Edison writing thus, or 
being in this state of doubt and uncertainty as to the 
necessity for, or safety of, some great invention designed 
to revolutionise the world! 


Apologising for having intruded on you at this length, 


I am, &c. 


ETHEL. 


P.S.—May I add respecting the relation between priests 
and prophets, that I remember my uncle the colonial arch- 
deacon explaining it to me, and with some very material 
differences from Mr. Grant Allen’s views. The priests 
were not, like the priests under the Gospel, teachers of the 
people. They had the superintendence of the ceremonies 
and regulations which respected the instituted mode of 
worship ; they appointed the festival days, guarded against 
sacrifices being offered to other gods than Jehovah, saw 
that no unlawful victims were presented, and no illegal 
ceremonies employed; determined what was clean, and 
what was unclean; and furthermore, in the character of 
civil judges, decided what was in accordance with the law, 
and what was not. 

The prophets approached nearer to the pastors of churches 


or ministers of the present day, but still they differed from 
them in many respects, for instance— 


1.—They were the immediate messengers from God, and 
came with a more exalted authority. 
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2.—They had the liberty of expressing their sentiments 
on civil as well as religious matters. 


3.—Their communications were made only to the more 
informed part of the people. 


4.—They did not instruct at stated periods, but were 
teachers extraordinary, who taught according to the exi- 
gencies of the times. 


Those prophets, who collected assemblies on the Sabbaths 
and new moons, approached the nearest of any to the 
religious teachers under the Christian dispensation. 
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A New England Cactus and Other Tales. By Frank Pope 
Humphrey. (One vol.: T. Fisher Unwin). That new phase of 
American fiction in which all English novel-readers have lately 
been delighting, and of which the most skilful exponents are 
Miss Mary Wilkins and Mr. Hamlin Garland here receives a new 
recruit, and a recruit who is by no means unworthy to be ranked 
with these two admirable artists. To tell the truth, the reviewer, 
in common, he expects, with all those who make their reading 
methodical, was getting just a little tired, not of Miss Wilkins 
or Mr. Garland, but of their many imitators, of the many 
volumes of New England short stories which the encouraging 
success of “ A New England Nun” has brought into the crowded 
book-market. But in this volume of the Pseudonymn Library, 
we have work which is quite on a level with that of Miss 
Wilkins herself, work dealing with certain phases of American 
country life, phases which are sufficiently like to our own 
rural life to be appreciable, and yet sufficiently unlike to 
be agreably novel. When we have said this, and further that the 
stories are entirely lacking in the element of sensation, we have 
said enough to show the assiduous reader of fiction what to ex- 
pect. All the stories deal with love, of love as it is shown in 
the quiet, rural, never-changing life of the New Englander of 
ten and twenty years ago, of the love of old maids, of middle- 
aged bachelors, and of young girls. For once the first story is 
the best. ‘ A New England Cactus” is the story of the sweetest 
of old-maids, and of the flower which her lover had given her 
on going away for the three-year voyage from which he never 
returned. “It’s the handsomest blossom you ever set eyes on, 
Prissy,” he said, “and as big as a quart bowl. And it'll bloom 
in just about three years, Prissy, And so when you see it 
buddin’ you'll know I’m comin’.” And for three long years did 
Prissy watch the cactus, and one day she saw the small begin- 
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ning of a bud, which gradually expanded into a flower. And 
all the time Prissy sat at the window and watched for the 
coming of her lover, and at last she saw him come in at the 
gate. She flew to open the door, but there was no one there, 
and as long years passed and he never came, she knew that this 
coming was a warning, and that he was dead. Fifty years had 
passed and Prissy was seventy, had given up her work and was 
becoming strangely restful and weary, when the cactus, which 
‘had been kept clean and watered through all these years, again 
budded, and those around Prissy knew that she would soon be 
dead, and that at last her lover would come to her. Half the 
stories are in this pathetic-joyful vein, and all are good although 
situations and plots can hardly be called fresh and original. 
It is in his treatment of well-worn themes that Mr. Humphrey 
charms the reader, in his careful observation and reticence. 
His style is promising, but at present his is a tendency towards 
sentences of too great a length. From the point of view of 
mere workmanship the admirable and wholly original litile 
ghost story “‘The Courageous Action of Lucia Richmond,” is 


the best story of the seven. It would make us, in places, 
think that Mr. Humphrey is a devout reader of Sir Thomas 
Browne. 


The Venetians, by the Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret.” 
(three vols., Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) Few novel-readers, I 
imagine (except, perhaps, the young ladies who, lingering half 
the year on the sea-shore, can afford to waste their time, and 
who devote themselves to one or two authors whom they like and 
understand to the exclusion of the Mr. George Merediths, the 
Mr. Thomas Rardys, the Mrs. W. K. Cliffords, and the other 
novelists from whom the salvation of the English novel is ex- 
pected) have ever read right through Miss Braddon’s library— 
numbering now, [ believe, close on sixty works—of sensational 
novels. Personally, I fear that I have not read half the sixty, 
and consequently cannot say positively that the author of 
“Lady Audley’s Secret” has never written a story possessing so 
few of her own individual merits as “The Venetians;” yet, 
when an authoress has spent as many years as has Miss 
Braddon in the regular production of novel after novel, it can 
pretty safely be supposed that her last work will be less fresh 
and less strong than those which she produced in her middle 
period. And yet, with all its lack of originality of plot or 
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freshness of ideas, “The Venetians” interests—why? The 
reason, I think, is that Miss Braddon is such a careful work. 
woman. Her branch of the fictional art may not be a very high 
one—she may appeal to no very exalted audience, but her work 
is none of it slurred, and although sometimes the style is slightly 
bald, it is all carefully pieced together. Take, for instance, “ The 
Venetians.” It’s plot is hardly fresh. The hero makes the 
acquaintance, in a spirit of camaraderie and nothing else, at the 
Venetian Carnival with a pretty lace-maker and her aunt. 
Sitting with them late at night in a café he is suddenly attacked 
by the girl’s lover, another Englishman, who by brute force 
manages to throw the hero to the ground, and then, outraging 
all fair play, kicks and maltreats him foully. However, just 
before entering the café the hero had bought a curiosity—a 
small Venetian dagger—and feeling it as he fell, the sudden 
spirit of vengeance possessed him, and he buried it in his 
drunken opponent’s heart. In the commotion he escapes, and, 
plunging into the canal, swims out to a P. and O. liner which is 
just on the point of starting for Alexandria. Ultimately he 
returns to England, where he outlives the fear of detection and 
almost the troubling of conscience. He becomes engaged, and 
on the eve of his marriage discovers that the man he had killed 
was the reprobate but loved brother of the girl whom the 
morrow would make his wife. Sooner than sacrifice the life’s 
happiness of two people to the sin of one short moment, he 
keeps his secret and marries her. Some three years pass, and 
then an accident reveals the truth to her, and she, loving him 
still, elects to leave her brother’s murderer. But her sorrow is 
greater than she can bear; she falls ill, and is only just able to 
recall her husband before her death. That is all the story, but 
Miss Braddon tells it in her own way and tells it well, never 
allowing the reader’s interest to flag or his thoughts to wander. 
The character-drawing, as suits the story, is superficial, but in 
its way excellent, for Miss Braddon knows her world, and can 
select fresh types for her every novel. In short, although “ The 
Venetians” lacks the realism, the concentrated strength of 
“Tshmael,” the careful, well-balanced invention of “ Wyllard’s 
Weird,” it still interests, and is above the average of novels of 
its class. 

The Jolly Pashas ; the Story of an Unphilanthropic Society, by 
John A. Steuart (one vol., Heine and Co.) Mr. Steuart has in 
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this volume hit upon one good and, as far as we are aware, 
original idea. The Jolly Pashas is a club composed, aparently, 
for the simple purpose of telling stories, but the one original 
thing is that the stories being told, the different members— 
some, perhaps, in a flippant rather than a critical spirit—fall to 
and criticise. The stories themselves are only of moderate 
interest or merit, and all are reminiscent of some previous work. 
In fact, Mr. Steuart’s book is quite a mine of things which 
recall old favourites and old characters. First Pickwick and 
Sam Weller pass through the mind, then the whole volume 
suggests powerfully Mr. Israel Zangwill’s witty “ Bacihelor’s 
Club.” One of the characters talks like Mrs. Malaprop, and 
the club’s chief critic seems to delight in firing off inverted 
platitudes such as Mr. Oscar Wilde would despise. The best 
story, “ A Notable Conclave,” might well have been written after 
a reading of Dr. Conan Doyle’s “ Literary Mosaic,” but it is, 
after all has been said about its probable suggestion, an amusing 
conceit. The story supposes that in Westminster Abbey at 
midnight there is a gathering of the most notable people in the 
past history, literary and political, of England. Jobnson, 
Shakespeare, Burke, Dickens, Thackeray, Swift, Lamb, Francis 
Bacon, Carlyle, Scott, Macaulay, Cromwell, Goldsmith, Leigh 
Hunt, Byron, Burns, and others all shoulder each other, and 
discuss past history and present literature with charming fresh- 
ness. Byron confesses his partiality over all modern litteruteurs 
for Robert Buchanan; Thackeray, preferring the rapier to the 
bludgeon, votes for Andrew Lang; Scott, nettled at hearing 
that no modern publisher would look twice at his manuscripts, 
is yet able to wish that he had written “ Laura Doone,” and 
declares that, although he was never able to master the secret 
of the eternal feminine, yet it has been mastered by Hardy and 
Hall Caine, Besant and Black, and he tells Swift that if “ She” 
had preceded “Gulliver,” the last work would never have 
achieved even a passing popularity. Thackeray disclaims any 
rivalry with Dickens, and Shakespeare exchanges jests with 
Francis Bacon over the authorship of the Elizabethan plays. 
This one sketch is excellent, and the others will, perhaps, do 
well as an amusement for an idle hour, but that is all that I 
can say for them. 


Grant RIcHARDS. 
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The Old Maid’s Club, by I. Zangwill, of “The Bachelor's 
Club.” With 44 illustrations by F. H. Townsend (1 vol., 
Heinemann). 

In “The Old Maid’s Club” Mr. Zangwill has been good 
enough to supply us with three hundred odd pages of New 
Humour manufactured up to date. It is his own manufacture, 
He has laboured at it single-handed, and on this he must be 
congratulated, for we have had a surfeit of literary collabora- 
tion, which is but literary adulteration writ longer. To dub 
Mr. Zangwill a genius of the humorous order would be unkind, 
because humour of the genuine brand is spontaneous, and we 
know that genius has been defined as an infinite capacity for 
taking pains. It must, however, be allowed that he has taken 
some pains to amuse us, and that on the whole his efforts have 
been successful. In twenty humorous efforts, or chapters, he 
gives us the history of the club. What that history is it would 
be unfair to the author to say. The holiday-making reader is 
recommended to buy the book and find out for himself, but it 
will be no breach of confidence to give the conditions of 
membership drawn up by Lillie Dulcimer, the foundress of the 
Club. 

1. Every candidate must be under twenty-five. 

2. Every candidate must be beautiful and wealthy, and must 
undertake to continue so. 

3. Every candidate must have refused at least one advan. 
tageous offer of marriage. 

“The Old Maids,” we are told, “ were expected to obey an 
elaborate array of by-laws,” and respect a series of recom- 
mendations. Lillie also provides epigrammatic antimacassars 
for their edification, and she commands the honorary 
trier to supply the candidates with refreshments in the 
shape of chocolate creams. In addition to Lillie, who plays 
the part of leading lady, and the honorary trier, who takes the 
part of leading gentleman, there is Lillie’s papa, who is 4 
millionaire and a model of parental obedience. He takes an 
active interest in the candidates, too active his daughter thinks. 
He hovers in the middle distance, and is finally wooed and won 
by Wee Winnie. There is also Turple the Magnificent, 
gorgeously silent in the background, and there are the candidates, 
who have much to say about themselves and their lovers. 

Of the twenty Humourous Efforts, “The Idyl of Trepolpen,” 
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“ Wives and their Mistresses,” “A Musical Bar,” and “ La 
Femme Incomprise,” are the best. They are full of good things. 
If only Mr. Zangwill had spared us his puns! They crop up in 
his pages as plentifully as weeds, and they are as unwelcome. 
Must the grain of the new humour be mixed with chaff of this 
sort ? 

This is a book which will be enjoyed by many, but it can 
only be fully appreciated by the idler. 

The Billsbury Election, and other Papers, from “ Punch,” by 
R. C. Lehmann (one vol., Henry & Co.) The leaves from the 
Diary of a Candidate, in which Mr. R. B. Pattle, barrister-at- 
law, gives us an account of his election experiences at Billsbury, 
come before the world at an opportune moment. Mr. Pattle, 
aged twenty-six, goes down to Billsbury to open the campaign. 
He spends much money in a strictly legal way, and eschews 
bribery in spite of all temptations. He becomes a member of 
ten Billsbury cricket clubs, he subscribes to associations, to 
clubs, to funds and societies, he is made an Oddfellow, a Druid, 
a Forester, and a Loyal and Ancient Shepherd, and his reward 
isa “moral victory.” Mr. Pattle writes in his diary, “ Hang 
moral victories, say I! I like the victory without the moral,” 
and he returns to London and Mary. Mr. Pattle, as he reveals 
himself in the “ Leaves,” bears so faint a resemblance to the 
young M.P. whose portrait is given by Mr. Lehmann in No. II. 
of “Modern Types,” that he could only expect a “ moral” 
victory. The genuine receipt for the proper production of the 
young M.P. is as follows:— 

“Take a rickety boy, and provide him with a wealthy father, 
slightly flavoured with a good social position and political 
tastes. Send him toa public school, having first eliminated 
as much youthfulness as is compatible with continued 
existence. Add some flattering masters, and a contempt for 
games. Season with the idea that he is born for a great career. 
Let him be, if possible, verbose and argumentative, and inclined 
to contradict his elders. Eliminate more youth and transfer 
hot to a university. Add more verbosity and a strong extract 
of priggishness. Throw in a degree, and two speeches at the 
Union. Set him to simmer for two years in a popular con- 
stituency, and serve him up, a chattering pedant of twenty-four, 
at, Westminster.” 


“Modern Types” take up the largest part of the volume. In 
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them Mr. Lehmann gives us a series of thumb-nail portraits, 
which are unflatteringly, caustically truthful. Who has not 
been pestered by a “Poor Lady Bountiful”? and is not “A 
Lady from Cloudland” always descending among us? Most of 
us have met the barrister who practises Art in Advertisement ; 
and the dilettante who smokes cigarettelets, who is a constant 
attendant at the first nights of certain theatres, who eats 
delicately and drinks rare wine from Venetian glass, who aims 
at being considered a poet, an artist, a dramatist and a musical 
composer, surely he may still be found on this side the water? 

Mr. Lehmann has also provided us with a piece called “ Among 
the Amateurs.” There are also some verses. One set is called 
an “ Evident Failure.” Rudyard Kiplingand Robert Buchanan 
have raised our standard, and just now we are apt to expect too 
much. 


The Travelling Companions. A Story in Scenes, re- 
printed from Punch, by F. Anstey. Illustrated by 
J. Bernard Partridge (one vol., Longmans). The Traveller 
who loves to laugh should introduce himself, and _ that 
without delay, to the travelling companion Mr. Anstey has 
so kindly provided for him. All the Traveller has to do is 
to meet Culchard and Podbury at the Excursion Agent’s 
Offices, provide himself with coupons as soon as Podbury 
has decided to “ let things be as they are,” and then start 
for the Continent in company with these two Extremes who 
have met for the first time, At Brussels he will make the 
acquaintance of Miss Maud S. Trotter and her “ Poppa.” 
Our Traveller who loves to laugh will probably agree with 
Podbury, that “ Poppa” has “no end of a pretty daughter.” 
If he agrees with Podbury, he is bound to disagree with 
Culchard, who considers Miss Trotter “a very exuberant 
young person, with a most distressing American accent.” 
Now Culchard, who is “ an anemic and tailorish” person, 
sees reasons to change his opinion. What comes of this 
change, what complications are introduced in the shape of 
Hypatia Prendergast, her brother Bob, and Mr. Van 
Boodeler, and how the companions fare, all this and more, 
the Traveller who is of the company can see for himself. 
Those who have a taste for humour of a fine quality will 
thank Mr. Ans‘ey for his delightful bool. 
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Number Twenty: Fables and Fantasies, by H. D. Traill. 
(One vol., Henry and Co.) The wealth of wit and humour 
contained in this volume abundantly proves its right to a 


place in the Whitefriar’s Library. It is no detraction to say 
that the wit is somewhat pungent and the humour some- 
what melancholic, and that its pages move us more to 
reflection than to light laughter. “Number Twenty,” 
which piece gives its title to the book, is full of a humorous 
sadness. In the Prologue it tells how old Seekleham lay 
a-dying at half-past eleven p.m. on the 3lst of December, 
1890. He is the embodied century. As he lies there 
waiting for the end, Time comes to him with his scythe, 
wallet, and hour-glass. On the wallet is branded in large 
black letters: “Oblivion supported by Involuntary Con- 
tributions.” Time, the Grand Old Dustman, “throws into 
its gaping mouth the busts of those whom the Century had 
placed among the Immortals. While many a small and 
humble effigy, lurking unnoticed in some obscure corner, 
was taken up by him, and after a careful and respectful 
dusting, established on a shelf in the place vacated by some 
one or other of the condemned busis—often, too, in a higher 
position than some of those which had been allowed to 
remain.” Old Seekleham does not die in peace, for the 
Decadents stalk in, a melancholy train, and they sing to him 
“songs in praise of exhaustion, and disillusion, and failure, 
and emptiness, and weariness, and the vain regrets of 
yesterday, and the lying promises of to-morrow, and the 
unspeakable monotony of to-day.” The Prologue is, perhaps, 
the finest piece in the book. The history of Vicesimus or 
Number Twenty is given in Seven Ages. It is a Century of 
deadly dulness, for it is without a single joke! 


Poesy reveals herself to Vicesimus in the Second Age, 
only to torture him with vain longings, for she never comes 
tohim again. In exquisite prose, Mr. Traill tells how the 
young Age sought everywhere for the radiant vision, and 
sought in vain. Then he says, “It will be seen that Poesy 
incurred a serious responsibility when she descended, an 
ironical Diana upon an inadequate Endymion, to touch the 
sleeping eyes of an essentially prosaic young Age.” 
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The Protectorate of Porcolongu, and The Great Baztairs 
Scanda/, are two very good things, and the verses scattered 
through the volume are readable. 


Suspected, by Louis Stratenus (1 vol., Chapman Hall), 
The scene of this carefully-written story is laid in Holland. 
The heroine, Anna Van Halmvelden, is a penniless but 
attractive beauty, and she suspects Wolff Van Ruwenburg, 
the hero, who is endowed with all the gifts a hero should 
possess, of having murdered the fascinating villain, Otto 
Van Weert. Anna loves Otto passionately, but her devotion 
is ill returned by the weak and worthless creature whom 
her maiden fancy has idealised into a perfect man. Her 
passion blinds her. It is only after the murder that she 
learns what he really is. The reality of his weakness and 
his wickedness is forced on her relentlessly by those who 
have suffered from his wrong-doing. Anna engages herself 
to Egbert Van Nuhner, but she eventually marries the 
“suspected ” hero, and Egbert, who has nobly given her 
up to the man she now truly loves, goes off to Africa with 
Stanley, by whose side “he fought and found his death.” 
The character of Anna is carefully drawn. The uncle— 
emphatically he comes first—and the aunt, with whom she 
lives, are capitally touched in, but the murderer is in- 
effective in spite of his brutal deed, and the three lovers 
are colourless and stiff. They do not convince us that 
they have lived. 


Diana Trelawny, by Mrs. Oliphant (two vols., Black- 
wood). Diana, a stately beauty of thirty, becomes an 
heiress, and then adopts her former pupil, the pretty little 
Sophy. While on a visit to Italy an Italian Count falls 
in love with Diana, and confides his proposal of marriage 
to an English friend. This friend proposes to Sophy 
instead of to Diana, and the Count feels in honour bound to 
marry Sophy and to leave Diana to her fate. The idea 
is far-fetched, but the story is told with all Mrs. Oliphant’s 
charm and grace. 


Ingelheim, by the author of “ Miss Molly” (three vols., 
Blackwood). Describes the life of a small German 
Court. The Princess loses her son, and with him her 
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ambition, so she marries for love. The various characters 
in the book are well drawn, and fairly interesting; but 
the story is thoroughly English, and the mise en scéne 
should have been in England, not in Germany. 


Into The Unknown: A Romance of South Africa, by 
Lawrence Fletcher. (1 vol., Cassell). This romance is 
crammed full of wonders. The hero, Dick Grenville, is 
a wonder, a created marvel. Myzukulwa, the Zulu, is as 
wonderful in his way, and as impossible. A Mormon 
settlement in South Africa is discovered by Dick, Alf Leigh, 
and the Zulu. They go through adventures of the most 
thrilling, the most marvellous, and alas! the most un- 
believable kind. That they should seem unbelievable to 
the reader is the unkindest part of all, for what romance- 
devourer likes to use the note of interrogation ? He loves 
to swallow his dish of marvels unquestioningly. The story 
is full of incident, and this will commend it to many boys 
and girls who are home for the holidays. 


Felix Holt Secundus, by A. M. (1 vol. paper, Walter 
Scott), A. M has been influenced by the all-pervading 
Kipling ; nevertheless he has managed to introduce a flavour 
of his own into the story—into both stories, for there is a 
second, and the second, called a “ Tosa Monogatari of Modern 
Times,” is the better of the two. It is worth reading. 


The Cruise of the Tomahawk: The Story of a Summer's 
Holiday, in prose and rhyme, by Mrs. R. 8S. De Courey 
Laffan (one vol., paper, Eden Remington). The author, 
aided by “Stroke” and “ Bow,” has given us a charming 
account of their holiday on the Thames. All through 
the prose and rhyme one seems to hear the flow and 
murmur of the river, and the reader who accompanies this 
delightful crew is loath to bid them good-bye. 


The Power of an Eye, by Mrs. Frank St. Clair Grimwood 
(one vol., paper. White). Eminently suited to the bread- 
and-butter miss. 


Katie’s Coronet, by F. Lancaster Lucas (one vol., Eden 
Remington). A story in which there is much bad grammar, 
bad construction, and bad composition. |The characters are 
marionettes, and they are jerked to strange tunes. 
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A Debt of Honour, by Mabel Collins (1 vol., paper, Eden 
Remington). An annoying, yet an interesting story. 
Interesting because Jack, the hero, is alive, and poor Lily 
Barton, the beautiful village girl, arouses our sympathy and 
our compassion. Annoying because we feel sure the 
authoress has not made the best use of her powers, 
There is a moral in the story which we will leave the 
reader to find out for himself. 








NOVELS AND STORIES OF THE MONTH. 
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The Squire. By Mrs. Parr. 3 vols. Cassell. 

George Waring’s Choice. By F. Baron. 1 vol. Ward and 
Downey. 

The Finger of Scorn. By R. 8S. Salwey. 2 vols. Hurst. 

Cousin Cinderella. By Mrs. P. King. 2 vols. Bentley. 

A Conquering Heroine. By Mrs. Hungerford. 1 vol. F. 
White. 

A Slender Clue; or, The Mystery of Mardi-Gras. By L. L. 
Lynch. 1 vol. Ward and Downey. 

More Kin than Kind. By B. L. Tottenham. 3 vols. Hurst. 

Per Aspera; A Thorny Path. From the German, by Clara 
Bell. 2 vols. Low. 

Seven to Twelve: A Detective Story. By A. K. Green. 
lvol. Routledge. 

The Poison of Asps. By R. O. Prowse. 1 vol. Methuen. 

The Deluge: An Historical Novel of Poland. By H. Sien- 
kiewicz. 2 vols. Osgood. 

Beatrice and Benedick: A Romance of the Crimea. By H. 
Smart. F. V. White. 

In Part to Blame. 1 vol. Arrowsmith. 


In and About Bohemia. Forty-one Short Stories, 1 vol. 
Griffith and Farran. 


The Herb of Love. Pseudonymn. Fisher Unwin. 

Taken at His Word. By Walter Raymond. 2 vols. Bentley. 

A Son of the Fens, By Dr. P. H. Emerson. 1 vol. Sampson 
Low. 

New Editions. 

A Homburg Beauty. By Mrs. E. Kennard. White. 

Stories of Wicklow. By G. F.S. Armstrong. Longmans. 

Eight Bells. By H. Nisbet. Ward and Downey. 

Won in a Canter. By Old Calabar. Routledge. 

Whom God Hath Joined. By F. Hume. F. V. White. 

The Witch of Prague. By P. Marion Crawford. Macmillan. 

The Firm of Girdlestone. By A. Conan Doyle. Chatto. 
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What’s Mine’s Mine. By G. Macdonald. Paul. 


A Draught of Lethe: The Romance of an Artist. By hoy 
Tellet. Smith and Elder. 


The Master of the Magicians. By E. 8. Phelps and H. D, 
Ward. Heinemann. 


The Savage Queen: A Romance of the Natives of Van 
Dieman’s Land. By H. Nisbet. White. 


Jan Veddar’s Wife. By Amelia B. Bars. Star Series, 
Warne. 


The Ladder of Life: A Heart History. By Amelia B. 
Edwards. Routledge. 


Innocent : A Tale of Modern Life. By Mrs. Oliphant. Low. 
Malme Nousie. By G. M. Fenn. Hurst. 


Miss Wentworth’s Idea. By W. E. Norris. Ward and 
Downey. 


A First Family of Tasajara. By Bret Harte. Macmillan. 


The Magic Ink, and other Tales. By W. Black. First issue 
in bookform. Sampson Low. 


Verbena, Camellia, Stephanotis. By Walter Besant. Collected 
Stories. : 


Nevermore. By Rolf Boldrewood. 
The New Antigone: A Romance. Macmillan. 





WHAT TO ORDER FROM THE LIBRARIES, 


“The Wrecker” 
“The Naulahka” . ' y ‘ 


“A Son of the Fens” 
“Suspected” . 

“ Travelling Companions” 
“The Old Maids’ Club” 
“Number Twenty” 

“The Billsbury Election 
“The Herb of Love” 


“Verbena, Camellia, Stephenotis” . 
“The Witch of Prague” 

“ Nevermore” ' 

“A Fellowe and his Wife” 

“Tess of the D’Urbevilles” 


“St. Katherine’s Tower” 

“The Little Minister” 

“I Saw Three Ships” 

“ Urith” 

“One of Qur Conquerors” 
“The History of David Grieve” 
“The Sinner’s Comedy” 

“The Venetians” . 


Louis R. Stevenson and 
Lloyd Osborne. 

Rudyard Kipling and 
Wolcote Balestier. 

Dr. P. H. Emerson. 

Louisa Stratenus. 

F. Anstey. 

I. Zangwill. 

Traill. 

Lehmann. 

Pseudonyma. 

Walter Besant. 

P. Marion Crawford. 

Rolf Boldrewood. 

B. Howard and W. Sharp. 

Thomas Hardy. 

Walter Besant. 

J. M. Barrie. 

Q. 

Baring-Gould. 

George Meredith. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

John Oliver Hobbes. 

Miss Braddon. 
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THE NOVEL REVIEW. 


“THE HERITAGE OF THE KURTS.”* 


e977 ET those who love to read nothing but smooth 
iS) jy things avoid this book. Let them run from 
i it as they would from Ibsen’s ‘“ (thosts.” 
y Its sayings will be too hard for them, and it 

teems with unpleasant truths presented in 
all their bald ugliness. Neither will the Moral Epicure 
find anything to his taste here. There is no pretty 
garnishing, no appetising descriptions, nor is there as 
much as a pinch of that seasoning his soul loveth—the 
hot spite of evil suggestion. The Moral Guttersnipe, too, 
will have to look elsewhere if he be in search of mud for 
his wallowing. Of Teutonic mud he will find a plentiful 
supply dirt cheap, whether it be bought with the German 
thaler or the British sixpence, and French dressing, we 
know, is a drug in the market. Also the Searchers after 
the jewels of truth in the dunghills of moral corruption 
had better betake themselves and their pitchforks else- 
where: they would waste their time here, for though 
there are truths to be found in plenty, they are jewels 
in a foreign setting which hit the eye, and they are not 
buried in superfluous dirt. And let the Young Person, 
wandering in the innocent dulness of her Eden, flee from 
the book as if it were the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil, for it is as the forbidden fruit, and if she were to 
taste of it she might grow wise too early—she might get 
to know things too soon, Above and beyond all, 


* By Bjornstjerne Bjornson (Heine.nann). 
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Mrs. Grundy should avoid it. Do we not know from past 
experience that this highly-respectable matron is anxious 
to keep her ample drapery unspotted from Truth? As she 
cannot suppress the book, the prudent part will be to 
quietly ignore it. 

But it is emphatically a book for those who abhor the 
locking-up of whited sepulchres that prying eyes may not 
gaze on the uncleanness within; for those who dare 
look facts full in the face; for those who seek to solve 
the vexed problems of evolving humanity ; and for those 
who examine and probe our social sores only that they 
may the more surely find a remedy. 

“The Heritage of the Kurts” is not pleasant reading. 
Like “ Ghosts,” it deals with heredity ; but Bjérnson’s 
treatment differs as much from Ibsen’s as does light from 
darkness. Ibsen’s terrible drama closes in gloom; there 
is a total eclipse of the sun. In Bjérnson’s story the 
light glows clearer, the clouds lift; and when we part 
from Nora and Rendalen, they seem to be walking forward 
into the brightness of a spring morning. 

Bjérnson also discusses the old, ever-recurring question 
of sex relationship, and as in En Hanske (A Gauntlet) 
he tries to show that the same ethical law applies to man 
and woman alike. 

The word “ Heritage” has a double significance.- It 
refers to the tangible “‘ Estate,” and it refers to the in- 
tangible inheritance of physical characteristics and 
ungovernabie passions. The two chapters which precede 
the story proper come under the heading, “ From an Old 
Manuscript.” After a short description of the “ Estate” 
we are told :— 


“Tt was more than two hundred years ago, about 1660, that 
a German skipper, who called himself Kurt (spelt at that time 
Curt), first brought his vessel into the harbour in order to have 
her re-rigged and painted, most probably to prevent her from 
being recognised. We now know that he had then long been 
exiled from his native country on account of some deed of 
violence which he had committed. He was of a princely 
German family.” .... “He had not been there long before 
he began to pay his court to the daughter and heir of Claus 
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Mathiassén, the owner of the ‘ Estate,’ paying no heed to what 
the neighbours thought of it.” 


Then it says :— 

“From this point I follow verbatim a manuscript descrip- 
tion pertaining to the town, and more especially to the ‘ Estate,’ 
which was written at the beginning of the last century by an 
old parish clerk and choir-master of 8. Mary, in that place.” 

The rendering of this manuscript from early eighteenth- 
century Danish into the corresponding English is an 
artistic piece of work. 

In it the old clerk paints the Kurts of that time in a 
series of vivid word-pictures. They were a violent, 
unbridled, dare-devil lot, satisfying their evil desires, 
squandering their ill-gotten wealth, and heaping up a 
woeful heritage for their descendants. Of those old 
Kurts Parson Max was the worst. He is the Rembrandt 
in this ancestral picture gallery. 

“He was worse than his father Curt, inasmuch as he was 
learned, and could, with great prudence and skill, twist and 
turn both people and things. He was also a mighty lunged 
man in the pulpit.” 

The clerk goes on :— 


“T would I had the gift of a great writer, so that I might be 
able to describe in every way what this man was; for what he 
was during his life no one can know who has not been under 
him, as it was with me for many years. Even now I often 
dream of him at night, so that my wife is awakened by my 
great fear and outcries, and she wakes me, assuring me that he 


is dead.” 

For-all his wickedness Parson Max had a mighty grand 
and magnificent burying, and the Bishop makes a rare 
oration over him. Then says the clerk :— 


“From this history we can clearly see how all has been 
directed of God, namely that the Father Curt brought their 
mother and himself to ruin, and Master Max both his brother 
and himself, and to a great degree his eldest son, so that but 
little of blessing had come with what they had stolen from 
Claus Mathiasson, and from many others. Likewise, their 
strength alone was a cause of stumbling to them.” 


The manuscript ends with these words :— 


“*The Lord is more cunning than all the rogues put together.’ 
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And these words of the King do I in all humility make mine 
own as I leave behind me this history, and repair to other 
lands.” 

Thus the old clerk. About the year 1830 we are told 
that of the “ Estate ” little but the house and a few fields 
and woods remained, and the only survivor of the whole 
family in that part of the country was “a tall, dark, dirty 
fellow in a green apron which reached to his feet.”’ He 
worked in his garden, and “this, with the addition of a 
few cows, was his only means of subsistence.”” He was 
unmarried. 

With these words the first part abruptly and 
significantly ends. But the author has not done with the 
Kurt ancestors yet. In Part II. we have first of all a 
condensed life history of the hero’s grandfather, Konrad 
Kurt. At fifteen he left home : 


“He could no longer bear to witness the cruelty with which 
his mother was treated ; for domestic tyranny was an heirloom 


in the Kurt family.” 


Another heirloom which descends to Konrad is weak 
nerves. He takes to gardening, and settles down on what 
is left of the family “ Estate.”” He is described as “an 
impetuous man, taciturn at times and stormy at others, 
but a good man at bottom.” Though stern and passionate, 
he was in reality very easy to manage, and he was 
excessively fond of children. For a time everything 
prospers with him, and then a rumour begins to spread 
that he has taken to drink. It is the truth. “Old” Pastor 
Green makes it his business to remonstrate with him. 
Konrad confesses that he has a son, the fruit of an 
intrigue with the wife of the English gardener. He was 
madly in love with the woman ; and their boy—* Ah! there 
never was such a merry child born before,” he cries; and 
in his yearning for him the tipsy man weeps and upbraids 
himself with wild oaths. Pastor Green, who “ was one of 
the first men in Norway who came forward to combat 
intemperance,” sees there is but one remedy. He fetches 
the son, and Konrad, after gazing at him, at last recognises 
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the eager wild eyes, the long, rather wide nose, and the 
thin face, which is so like his own. 
“Unconsciously he exclaimed in English ‘I beg pardon—but 


this lad.’ He could go no further, and Green was obliged to 
finish for him: ‘ Yes, this was indeed his son.’ ” 


Konard drank no more whisky toddy: the boy himself 
inebriated him. This boy was John Kurt, the hero’s 
father. John is a wild, masterful creature. The restless, 
tormenting spirit of Pastor Max isin him. He and his 
companions are found performing an Indian dance before 
a poor bleeding cat, which he has crucified. Another day 
he sets off to sea in a boat with a little boy as his 
companion. He throws the screaming child overboard, 
that he may gloat over his terror, and then rescue him. 


“The child clung to John’s clothes with all his little fingers. 
He was shaken off again. He seized hold of the boat, and then, 
utterly bewildered, tried to grasp the empty air; but overboard 
he went. John sprang after him, caught the boy just as he was 
sinking, and held him up, but it was only with the greatest 
difficulty that he got him back into the boat, the child having 
been seized with cramp. A number of people rowed out from 
all quarters, believing that a murder had been committed.” 


This child of his ancestors is endowed with good points, 
but he puts them to a bad use. His powers of imagina- 
tion are employed in inventing strange oaths; he makes 
himself a past-master in the art of swearing. He had 
also an unending supply of stories, which were served up 
ina seething sauce of imagery and cursing. Here is a 
description of First Lieutenant John Kurt :— 


“John Kurt was tall, thin, bony, and as supple as a willow. 
He wore beard and moustache, but they did not grow well. The 
hair was ragged, and there were patches where none grew. 
This gave his face a look of being torn in two. When his 
wild eyes flashed out he was actually ugly. But his brow was 
clear, with the fair skin which was hereditary in his family, and 
sometimes, when he was at his best, a gleam would pass over 
it which quite redeemed his plainness. His feelings were 
extremely strong, and he could make others feel with him.” 


The hereditary spirit will not let him rest. He leaves 
the army and comes storming home. He works like a 
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labourer on the “ Estate.” He grows sick of gardening, he 
declares that “all the world is naught but a great muck- 
heap,” and he sails away to the Southern seas. He comes 
home once more, only to pester old Konrad with mad 
attentions, such as, “ when he suddenly determined that 
his father should not eat anything, or when he, all at 
once, hit on the plan of putting him into a warm bath, 
while he turned the cold douche onto him.” Now it is 
the strain of inherited madness which rises to the surface, 
and his father suffers from the very evils he has 
unconsciously transmitted. John Kurt’s next freak is 
courtship, and the victim of his freak is Tomasine 
Rendalen, daughter of the schoolmaster, a clever, ugly, girl, 
with a fine figure. We are told that she was young and 
well-made, and always dressed in the latest fashion, and 
that she literally shone with strength and intelligence. 


“Tt did not in the least lessen the admiration for her figure 
that she had a somewhat flat nose, and that her very light hair 
gave her the appearance at a distance of being bald; as for her 
eyebrows, they were really not worth mentioning. Her eyes were 
grey, and when without her spectacles she screwed them up. 
Her mouth was much too large, but the teeth within it were as 
sound and regular as though her family had remained in 
Rendalen and lived upon hard bread.” 


This is the characteristically Bjérnsonian description 
of the young woman on whom John Kurt fixes his 
wandering fancy. He pours into the channel of his 
wooing all the wild fancies, the impetuosity, and the 
masterfulness of his nature. Tomasine succumbs after a 
good deal of hesitation. For the first time in the story 
the question of pre-marital chastity is touched on, 
Tomasine’s doubts are quieted by three ladies who urge 
that though John Kurts’ conduct is bad, it is not worse 
than other people’s. Her own friends declare that in 
sp.te of his mendacious stories and coarse language he is 
interesting, that he is possessed of a kind of demoniacal, 
overwhelming power. Tomasine lets herself be persuaded : 
she gives in. They are married. 

The chapter entitled “ Home Life” is the most 
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powerful in the book. Husband and wife watch each 
other uneasily, they crouch expectant, they spring at each 
other like beasts of prey. “‘ Nowa fight began in the old 
Kurt house—between a Kurt and his wife, with all the 
strength possessed by two human beings—and on his side 
with the recklessness which disappointed love of rule and 
thwarted will can give: entirely alone, with closed 
windows and doors, and without a word uttered.” The 
wife conquers in the brutal struggle. The husband locks 
her in, and goes away. He is brought home that same 
evening—dead. 

The physical battle won by the wife is symbolical of the 
great unseen victory she gains over the Kurt heritage 
transmitted to her unborn babe. She clears away every 
trace of the Kurt family: she surrounds herself with her 
own. Every time a thought of the former presents itself 
to her mind, she meets it with some thought of the latter. 
She conforts herself with the thought that there are good 


qualities in the Kurt family: seeds of good which perhaps 
will grow again in the child which will be born. She 
does not ask that the good may be unmixed, but that it 
may be the stronger. The mother’s struggles against the 
over-mastering influence of the black Kurts are terrible 
in their intensity. The child is born. It is fair haired. 


“She felt something soft, something warm, something 
delicate, the softest thing she had ever touched. She heard a 
cluck, a whimper, and now she saw—the eyebrows, they were 
her own, her family’s light sparse bristles. It was too much 
joy, too much happiness. She lay there weeping quietly while 
her little one was held fast to her motherly breast. With God’s 
help she would try to accomplish the rest.” 


So the hero comes into his heritage. 

Part III. is concerned with his development. The 
mother’s efforts to gain entire mental and moral possession 
of her son never relax. It is a ceaseless struggle of Good 
against Evil, and in the end Good wins; but neither as 
boy nor man can he altogether free himself from the 
burden of his inheritance. His nerves are good for 
nothing, he is uncertain, and at times over-bearing ; but 
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though temptations come and his unruly nature does not 
always emerge victorious from them, each time he is 
seized with a feeling of shame for his ideal, which 
amounts to dread—that awfu! dread which his mother 
had felt when she bore him under her bosom. Yes, the 
mother’s power is the stronger, and she wins this battle 
also. Even his changed name is a verbal sign of victory 
—he is Tomas Rendalen—he is no longer a Kurt. In the 
chapter called “The Lecture ” the question of sexual 
morality is boldly discussed. Tomas, having perfected 
his education and finished his travels, returns to the 
“* Estate ” prepared to be the master of his mother’s school. 
He gives a lecture to which parents only are to be 
admitted. He scandalises his audience by his plain 
speaking. Old Pastor Green, “a thorough ecclesiastical 
compromise,” who has now become a Dean, considers the 
lecture most ill-judged ; the doctor says it is Kurt excess 
in another form; his mother even is doubtful, and the 
town wages a newspaper war against him. But Tomas 
cannot be silenced. He declaresthat “ the most important 
form of knowledge which a man can acquire, is the know- 
ledge of how to regulate his own life; the next, how to 
regulate the lives of those who come after him,” and from 
words he proceeds to action. He persists in his educa- 
tional experiments, 


In Part IV. we are introduced to four school girls— 


“ Fair Milla and brown Tora, 
Broad Tinka and slender Nora,” 


and the interest of the story now centres more and more 
round them and their doings. After the chapter “On 
the Steps” heredity takes the second place ; the ethical 
question is made prominent, and, as is fitting, a group of 
girls take possession of the foreground. We are shown 
the effect of the experiment on four types of Scandinavian 
girlhood. The jealousies, the friendships, of these young 
growing creatures are vividly and minutely described. 
As we read we are impressed with a sense of ferment, of 
commotion, of whispered excitement. Bjérnson conveys 
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this in every line of the opening school scenes, but most 
pointedly in a single paragraph of exceptional originality :— 


“Take up your position behind them and observe their 
plaits; you might imagine that they had gained an 
independent life. They jump, they dance, they curl and uncurl 
themselves. The changes of colour during their extreme rest- 
lessness is comical. All the fiery-red, sandy and brown-red, up 
to black, look as though they were wet or shining with oil, or 
take a dead colour like coffee grounds. There are locks which 
are black above and brown beneath, and those of absolute raven 
black ; there are light ones in every shade of ashen, of yellow, 
or an ugly mixture of both, with green for a foundation. All 
these assume the wonderful changes of colour which belong to 
their years. The braids are as excited as though they were 
chattering to each other, playing tricks on one another, 
springing towards each other. The life behind is a perfect 
reflex of that in front.” 


The four girls, the “ Staff”? as they are called, openly 
discuss questions that are only mentioned with baited 
breath by the British matron, who yearns for higher 
things. Brown Tora’s development ends in a catastrophe 
—she falls an easy victim to ‘‘ Niels Fiirst,” a man who 
uses his hypnotic power for vile purposes. On the 
morning Niels Fiirst approaches the school for the first 
time, Bjérnson indicates the influence which is about to 
descend on these opening human ‘lowers, like a withering 
blast :— 


“ All at once the trees in the wood bowed their heads, and 
deeply bowed those to the left, in front of the garden, while 
sand and seeds whirled up in a menacing cloud; a sudden 
squall from inland had come over the hill, and without warning 
drove across from right to left. Almost before it reached the 
garden it was no longer the trees, but the wind which possessed 
the blossom ; every single petal of every opening flower was 
lifted up, strewn far and wide, and carried away lighter, more 
lively than the snowflakes, for these are attracted by the earth. 
Millions and millions of flower wings—a flashing whirling 
atmosphere as of white butterflies, through which patches of 
green appeared like islands in a sea of cloud, like islets in a 
mirage. 

“The girls screamed with delight, shouted and clapped their 
hands, all exclaiming as this marvel was driven gleaming across 
the garden. 

“From the wood came a darker shower in pursuit of it, 
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following the same course; it soon reached the place where the 
glittering petals had passed; its track was narrower, but its 
rush heavier and more rapid.” 

This is a most exquisite piece of description ; a triumph 
of suggestion. After the catastrophe for which heredity 
is made responsible, fair Milla and brown Tora are placed 
in opposition. The experiment is finally tested. The 
climax is reached in the last chapter of the book, “ A Gala 
Day in Town and Harbour.” Itis a magnificent chapter. 
We feel that the story, which has halted and lingered at 
times, here marches to a dramatic and - satisfying 
conclusion. It ends amid the thunder of cannon, the 
fluttering of flags, and laughter. There is sunshine and 
hope, and the fervour of love in Tomas Rendalen’s heart 
that day as he walks up the Avenue of the “ Estate” 
beside Nora, the girl with the flickering hair. He has 
come into a new inheritance. 


Gipron Hawuipay. 








LPITAPH ON A DOUBTING PHILOSOPHER. 


ee  — 


Tread gently, Traveller; but no—no— 
You need not care a whit about it, 
Though he should hear you come or go, 
Pll lay my very life he’ll doubt it. 


J. A. Van Der Goes. 





HOW THEY LYNCHED ME- 


A Tate or THE Far West, 


was called Blue Cajion City, though it was only 

a mining-settlement amid the mountains of Cali- 

fornia. A good many years ago, when the mad 

rush of the gold-fever was at its height, a small 

band of pioneers set out from ’Frisco, armed 
with pick and shovel, with musket and pistol, bent upon seeking 
an El Dorado among the mountains that lay to the north. The 
region, hitherto almost untraversed by civilised man, was still 
the home of the Indian of the Far West, and the underwood 
that clothed the slopes of the Sierra Nevadas would crash and 
crack more often than now beneath the heavy tread of the 
grizzly bear. But they were a fearless band: the dangers and 
rough discomforts of a march of a few hundred miles were 
nothing to face when the end would be the golden reward that 
lay waiting for those who were bold and hardy enough to seek 
it. Fear, sickness, hunger, thirst, death, with a whitening 
carcass left unburied in the trackless land, were forgotten before 
the fierce lust that had seized their souls. Striking out into 
the great central plain that stretches between the two mountain 
ranges, beneath whose shelter there blossom to-day the orchards 
and vineyards of a prosperous land, the adventurers soon 
reached the banks of the Sacramento river. It was not here 
they intended to rest, though gold could no doubt be found at 
the bottom of its course. Their plans had been laid before 
starting, and by them their march was controlled. To push on 
towards that earth-giant of the North whose summit could 
now be even dimly seen was the guiding motive of their perilous 
journey ; for in the rivers that flowed down from the sides of 
Mount Shasta were to be found, they believed, the treasures 
of gleaming metal, that talisman of life, gold, for the sight 
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of which their cevetous eyes were thirsting. Tracking up the 
Sacramento and crossing the plain by the foot of Lassen Peak, 
they soon reached the waters of what is known as the McLoud 
River. Here they halted for a while to prove if their conjec- 
ture had been right. It was not long before the nuggets they 
discovered in the river bed assured them of a richer promise 
higher up. Striking their camp, they followed the stream until 
it reached a spot where, opening out into a wide pool with 
shelving shores and a basin-like bottom, the more tranquil 
water was likely to deposit the rich burden it had carried down. 
On the side of the pool from which issued that part of the 
river they had traversed, the country only slightly hilly, was 
covered with a dense growth of foliage. The trees came down 
to the edge and overhung the water in luxuriant masses, and 
beneath the shade of their great twisted boughs the trout and 
the salmon danced unassailed. Standing at this point, and 
looking across the pool, you saw the upper reach of the river come 
rushing down through a deep gorge, foaming against the almost 
perpendicular sides, and eddying in white breaking waves round 
the masses of broken rock projecting into the channel. Borne 
beneath the snow-clad summit ot Mount Shasta and descending 
through chasms of solid rock, the waters of the McLoud were 
cool and clear. Away far up through the gorge, or Caiion, as it 
is called, the white top of the giant could be seen glistening 
above the clouds like an island floating in space. Sometimes 
the effect of the sun upon the snowy top, mingled with the 
clear azure of the sky, sent down a blue tint over the distance ; 
so that, looking through the ravine, it was as though the slopes 
of Shasta were seen through a blue gauze. It was this that 
made the diggers call their settlement Blue Caiion City. 

The first band of men who spread their tents on this spot 
were fifteen in number. Of them I was one, though not by 
any means the foremost. He, who throughout the journey had 
been entrusted with the command, was a remarkable man, Pat 
Skeolan by name, an Irishman. If ever there was a man born 
to rule, to command respect, and yet to gain the love of those 
he swayed, it was Pat Skeolan. He was altogether the grandest 
old man I have ever seen, and when I called him old, he was 
old in years alone, if sixty-two can be called old. We were all 
much younger than he—though not one of us could touch him 
in physique, or in the bold daring with which he would venture 
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on the most hazardous enterprise. To look at his tall lithe 
figure, erect and sinewy, you would think twice before entering 
into a contest where muscle and agility had play; and 
to look at his face you could not fail to feel enthusiasm stirred 
within you by the keen bright glance of fearlessness that shone 
in every feature. You seemed to imbibe the man’s reckless 
daring while paying homage to the wild free spirit that led 
Skeolan at his time of life into the wilds more often sought by 
dauntless youth. 

Once, when our settlement was about a year old, he told us 
what had brought him to seek fortune in the diggings of the 
Far West. It was grand to watch the look of pride on the 
man’s face as he told us of the Skeolans of Clontarf, descend- 
ants of the Brian Boroimhe who reigned in Munster nine 
hundred years ago. If ever the kingly air can be transmitted, 
it was depicted in Pat Skeolan. His father had been driven 
from his lands, dispossessed by a usurping younger branch on 
whom fortune had bestowed the wealth that had been denied to 
the exile. But Pat’s lifelong dream had been to restore his 
right to the lands of Clontarf; and in the wanderings of a rest- 
less spirit, too proud to remain at home where others held the 
place that was his, he was caught at last in the tide that flowed 
towards the land of golden hopes. And to Pat Skeolan they 
were golden hopes indeed ; for in them was the restoration of 
all that was dear in the old home. How he loved.old Ireland! 
How his eyes gleamed as he turned to the East and talked of 
the shores of his native land! We all loved him; and I think, 
indeed, I never loved another man half as much. He was 


always good to me, often giving me a share of the greater luck 
that fell to himself. It seemel as though fortune was deter- 
mined he should realise his dream, for Skeolan was the luckiest 
man of the lot. Find after find opened up beneath his pick, 
and his comrades would often lean upon their spades to gaze 
ruefully at the golden lumps he would bring up from the bottom 
of the pool. 


Time went on and still his treasure was accumulating ; while I, 
unlucky chap, had made but little headway. The existence of our 
settlement had become known down South, and the miners had 
been arriving in small batches from less fortunate fields to try 
their luck in the camp on the McLoud river. Some had left us, 
too, inahurry to enjoy the horde they had gathered, and of 
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these a few, accompanied by fresh faces, returned to replenish 
the wealth they had dissipated in the pleasures of the cities, 
Blue Cajon City was daily growing in dimensions, fresh huts 
springing up in the widening area from which we cleared the 
trees to form our rough town. Among those who came there 
were many whose coarse brutality and lawless moods were stimu- 
lated into open disturbance by the evil passions that ever sit 
side by side with lust of gold. Greed, jealousy, and drink found 
their way among us, and it often demanded the stern justice 
and unerring will of Pat Skeolan to quell the riotous and mete 
out punishment to the criminal. By common assent he was 
the supreme judge of the city, and all looked to him to dictate 
the law when the culprit was caught and bound. Sometimes 
the extremity of punishment was required, and when such 
was the case Skeolan did not flinch from inflicting the final pen- 
ance. Back a short distance from the edge of the pool, and half 
way up the sleping ground that reached up the face of one end 
of the gorge, there jutted out a broad projecting shelf of rock, 
from the back of which one massive oak tree spread 
its great branches over the stony platform. To this spot 
the criminal was hurried, bound with ropes, and it was 
but the work of a few moments till a lifeless body was dangling 
from the great branch that overhung the ledge. 

Among those who came there was one to whom I took the dead- 
liest dislike from the first moment I saw him. This hatred, I 
think, he shared; though he was too great a coward ever to 
pick a quarrel, and too cunning a scoundrel to give me or any 
one else the chance to administer the punishment I would have 
rejoiced to see him undergo. But his day came ; and the way 
in which he met his fate and I was saved has seemed always to 
me the most wonderful work of justice that God ever wrought 
within my life. 

Pat Skeolan had reached his goal. The treasure he had 
amassed by dint of his own strong arm and ceaseless courage 
was enough to buy back the old home at Clontarf and all its 
lands ten times over. So farewell to the diggings; farewell to 
the wandering life of exile ; farewell to a stranger’s land and a 
loveless grave; at break of dawn on the coming morn Skeolan 
would take the first step on the homeward path to dear 
old Ireland. Ah, could you have seen his face that night as he 
sat and talked with me in our hut! Wesharedthe same rough 
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shanty, and perhaps I, better than the others, knew how to love 
and admire the man. What a depth of love and patriotism was 
there ; what manly fervour mingled with the tenderest memories 
of those he had loved in youth! Would they be left still? 
They must. It was the old Clontarf of his infancy; and 
there, amid the wondering faces that marvelled at his re- 
turn was one whose welcome was the sweetest of all. A lass 
in kirtle and simple frock, with raven hair and pouting lips, 
who used to speed with him over the green hillsides like the wild 
deer, as glad and free. It never occurred to Skeolan that Kath- 
leen would be old. What matter? His love was young, and his 
heart was young, and Clontarf and Kathleen were there alone. 

The city had risen that night as one man to drink to the 
journey of Pat Skeolan. The cup had gone round without re-— 
straint, and I, like the rest, had imbibed its cheer. Loud were 
the shouts, and merry the songs, and hearty the hands that shook 
the old leader’s. “Three cheers for Old Ireland and Pat 
Skeolan !” was the last we heard when the revel was over. He 
was dear to almost all of them, and their rough hearts were as 
sore as rough hearts can be at the thought of the old man 
leaving. 

Perhaps it was the unusual sultriness of the night that made 
me drowsy ; or maybe, I had partaken too freely of the toasts 
to wish Skeolan farewell ; but my last recollection of that evening, 
as I dropped asleep on my rude bed on the floor, was the old 
man sitting on the chest that held his treasure, humming an 
Irish air. I remember no more till the dawn of that awful 
morning. ‘ 

Dull, confused sounds buzzing through my ears and a sense 
of being violently shaken and bruised were the first indications of 
returning consciousness. ‘lhe noise grew louder till it seemed 
as though a thousand voices were shouting in my ear. My 
head was strangely heavy, my limbs refused to move; till sud- 
denly, a kick, as from a heavy boot, made me sit upright and 
look stupidly about me. What was this? <A knife dropped 
from my hand ; my own clasp knife—and it was wet. My hands, 
too, were wet and covered with something; and on my face 
there seemed to be hard spots of something clotted. And what 
was all this shouting, these crowded passionate faces that seemed 
to my half-awakened senses to circle round me like a horde 
of demons? Another kick in the ribs from the same beavy 
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boot, and the strength of a rough arm at my collar, brought 
me with a bound to my feet. “My God!” I uttered, and 
sprang back till pinioned in the grasp of half a dozen power- 
ful hands. There, on the floor before me, almost at my very 
feet, stretched upon his bed, with his face calm and peaceful as 
it had lain in slumber, was Pat Skeolan with a great red wound 
in the breast. ‘The blood was still flowing from the fatal stab, 
and the pool that had formed on the floor was what had covered 
my hands. 

“Merciful Heavens,” I cried, “it cannot be—” and struggled 
to reach the wounded man in the vain hope that it was but 
a dream. Alas, the stroke had been true: Pat Skeolan was 
murdered. Murdered, and by me! Ob never, never! “Let 
me go,” I shrieked. “It was not me. Pat! Pat! tell them 
it was not me: for the love of God, tell them it was not me; 
for I could not hurt you.” 

It was useless. A hundred voices yelled at me and a hundred 
arms were uplifted in my face. ‘“ Away with him,” they 
screamed with throats hoarse with rage: ‘To the crag, to the 
crag; quick, away with him.” 

To the crag! me! the murderer, the assassin of dear old 
Pat. Oh horror! I covered my face with my hands in the 
depth of my agony. Binding a stout rope round my re- 
sistless limbs, and lifting me by the neck and feet, they 
half carried me, half dragged me with a wild rush, screaming 
and yelling like a band of devils, up the steep slope that led to 
the rock beneath the oak. On to the flat platform they hauled 
me, regardless of the ragged edge that ripped my garments into 
shreds. With a jerk they stood me on my feet, while the man 
who had been my deadliest enemy, he whom | had hated from 
the first, twisted the rope round my neck and pulled it in a knot 
beneath the ear. At this moment the storm that had been 
threatening through the night burst over the scene. 

A bright flash of lightning, followed by a loud rumble and a 
crashing peel, was a fitting prelude to the moment that was to 
launch me into eternity. What I felt at this moment words 
are almost powerless to tell. Now, deep in the consciousness 
of my innocence, anger at this frightful injustice got the 
uppermost. Then the thought, the terrible thought, flashed 
upon me that in the madness of drink I might have done the 
deed. Ah, that I had never touched it !—and then I could 
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remember! But too late; too late. Then maddening fear 
seized me, and I screamed in my frenzy for mercy! for 
time! for just a little time! Then innocence returned and 
I shrieked it out—innocent! innocent! innocent! But it was 
over. A man, lifted up above the others, twisted the rope over 
the branch of the tree and then twice around his wrist. 

“Tet go,” they shouted. Darting back, they let his heavy 
weight drop. As the rope tightened, I was shet into the air; 
then hung motionless in hushed silence. 

See! passing before me the days of my childhood, a quick 
unwinding roll opening out the long vista of my life; the arms 
of my mother about my neck as she sang to me beside the 
cradle ; the waving fields of corn that ripened round the old 
homestead ; the joyous glee of the friends of my childhood as we 
romped about the fields with tireless feet; the placid face of my 
father counselling me at the outset of life; the tears and the 
warm soft embrace of my mother as I started for foreign lands— 
her words ringing in my ears, “ My son, always remember 
a mother’s love is with you, and you will never sin”—and 


there was the same sweet face before me now, as calmly radiant, 
and the same voice seemed sounding in my ears: “ My son, 


, 


you will not die.’ Then horror! what were these? Flames 
shooting up from the bottom of my soul and breaking in twain 
to show a lifeless body with a great red wound in the breast. 
I was sleeping soundly when a face stooped over me and a 
rough hand dragged me towards the bleeding corpse. My 
own knife, drawn from the hot stab at the dear friend’s heart, 
was thrust into my hand, and the same rough hands turned me 
over and laid me as though I had fallen in a drunken stupor 
That same face bent over me again and smiled a ghastly smile. 
It was the face of my deadly enemy. But lo! a dazzling light, 
like the burst of a vivid flame, seemed to shoot through my 
soul; every nerve of my body was quickened; my heart seemed 
to beat once more; the blood rushed through my veins; my 
clenched teeth unclasped ; my eyes opened! 

A flash of lightning, more bright and vivid than its fellows 
had burst from the clouds, and, striking the oak, had shattered 
it to the base. The branch from which I hung was rent from 
the trunk ; the charred remnants of the rope dropped from my 
neck. Standing on the ground, my glaring eyes fell upon an 
object crouching in terror at my feet. It was my deadly enemy, 


K K 
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he who had done the deed for which I had almost died. The 
shock of the electric fluid had restored my senses, but had left 
the impress of the assassin’s face. He knew it. Cowering 
there at my feet, his limbs and features writhing with fear, he 
called aloud for mercy for the deed he had wrought. With a 
howl such as it is almost impossible to believe human beings 
could raise, they who would have taken my life, rushed upon 
the conscience-stricken villain and hurled him headlong into the 
chasm beneath. 
H. F. Easton, 








EPIGRAM. 


Could fools but feel their want of sense, 


And strive to earn intelligence, 
They would be wiser for their pains ; 
But ’tis the bane of folly ever 
To think itself supremely clever, 
And thus the fool a fool remains. 


G. BREDERODE. 








THE PROVINCE OF FICTION IN 
LITERATURE. 


'}T is something utterly unworthy of a moment’s 


serious consideration—indeed, a mere fiction.” 
Some such expression as the above is quite 
familiar as applying to a statement not founded 
on fact, and it in that case meets with very 
common—we do not require to say universal, or invariable— 
concurrence. 

It is clear that when such an expression can be applied to one 
species of imaginative or fictitious statement, there must be a 
very wide and substantial difference between statements of that 
species aud any statements not founded on fact which are to 
enlist our sympathies or command our attention. 

It is quite immaterial whether the statements are oral or 
written. 

It is material whether or not they are believed to be true. 

But of two statements both of which are known to be untrue, 
which may indeed be expressly stated by the speaker or writer 
of them to be untrue, one may be deservedly treated with scorn, 
and the other received with profound attention and benefit, and 
this quite independently of any difference in the form in which 
the respective statements are made, or the skill with which they 
are communicated ; and for our purpose it may be assumed that 
in these last mentioned respects the two statements have equal 
advantages, or stand on equal terms. 

Under such circumstances with a hearer or reader of ordinary 
moral tone the difference will be found to lie in the object or 
motive of the statement itself. 

If the object or motive is manifestly bad, the statement will 
be treated with contempt; if, on the other hand, it be manifestly 
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good, the statement will be received with due attention and 
consideration. 

We use the word statement in a very wide sense, large enough 
to include everything from a mere assertion to a “ short story” 
or a “ three volume novel.” 

Statements whose objects or motives are bad we will dismiss 
from further consideration, except incidentally. 

As to statements whose “ motives” are good, if under the 
name of “ motive’? we include “intention,” much depends on 
the judgment of the speaker or writer whether or not the state- 
ment will be beneficial, or the cause of inquiry more or less 
pernicious. 

We propose, however, to use the word motive as defining the 
object or purport of the statement as it is to be gathered from 
the statement itself, apart from the intention with which it was 
really made. 

In this sense what is a good motive ? 

Our answer to this question will be—to advance what is right 
and discountenance what is wrong. 

What is right ? 

Here unhappily we may meet with controversy. Such 
controversy is not new, and will continue until the lion shall 
lie down with the lamb. 

Whatever men may say, or think, or desire, we are placed 
under certain defined conditions physically, and also under 
certain defined conditions spiritually. 

We are placed on a globe composed of land and sea, and 
surrounded by the atmosphere. We may go at our pleasure to 
Brighton, to Timbuctoo, down to the sea in ships, or up ina 
balloon ; but we cannot as living beings get beyond or away from 
land, sea, or air. 

In like manner we are placed within certain defined limits 
spiritually. These limits are defined in a book small enough to 
go conveniently in the breast pocket, but they are comprehensive 
enough to permit us to travel over very wide ranges at our own 


choice and on our own responsibility, while at the same time 
the book indicates the lines or roads which we must travel if we 
wish to attain a certain end. 

However widely we may range therein, our extreme boundaries 


are, as in the former case, fixed and defined irrevocably. 
What is right must therefore be something in accordance 
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with the due observance of the lines and boundaries thus 
indicated fixed and defined for us. 

Fiction, so far as it relates to man, is an imaginary repre- 
sentation of what man will do under a given state of circum- 
stances. 

When we wish to inquire for ourselves critically and 
analytically “ What is man?” the results involved become so 
tremendous that we realise the full force of the words “the 
proper study of mankind is man.” 

The vital importance to mankind of studying man is soonest 
exemplified where one would perhaps at first least expect to find 
it—namely, in practical daily life. The study there is sv 
intimately mixed up with every transaction that its pursuit and 
exercise is almost imperceptibly performed. It is not, however, 
carried beyond the comparatively limited necessities of the case ; 
but within the limited necessities it is, as a rule, carried on with 
sufficient accuracy: the penalty being frequently severe when 
a mistake is made. 

Autobiography affords another means of pursuing the study, 
but the materials are of the scantiest description. 

Biography is another form, much more abundant in material, 
but not so satisfactory in results. 

The best of all is correspondence. 

But it is all very slow work, much too slow, and much too 
difficult of beneficial pursuit to be of practical use for the 
required purposes. 

Fortunately we have in fiction the means of combining, as it 
were, many biographies, autobiographies, and other methods of 
studying man, and this within a reasonable compass, and in an 
attractive form. 

The question then arises, What is the proper scope of fiction in 
that respect ? 

A discussion pretty much on the following lines has very 
recently been going on. One writer of fiction says: “I claim to be 
entitled to say what I please ;’ another answers : “ No, you must 


have some limits, you must at least be decent. “True,” replies 
the first, “but I am more decent than you: I wish to say what 
I please, and if you find any indecency in it, the indecency is in 
your mind, and not in my writings.” 

That will not do for everyday life. If it were true, the most 
abominable things might be put before a perfectly pure and 
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innocent mind with impunity in one sense—namely, the failure 
at the time to see the impropriety ; but in almost every other way 
with the risk, and great and imminent probability, of the most 
disastrous consequences. 

Such a result ought not to be possible with any form of 
literature, but especially with educational literature. 

Taking the novel to be a fictitious representation of what may 
be supposed to be events of actual life, it of necessity has to deal 
with both good and evil characters. An evil character may even 
be made the principal personage. It would not, however, be 
correct or true to actual life to hold such a person up as worthy 
of regard or imitation. 

It is also unnecessary and wrong to inflict upon a reader the 
minute of the vices, ideas, or conversation of such a character, 
although it is impossible to lay down hard and fast lines for an 
author’s observance in this respect. 

In actual life we constantly see vicious persons in all degrees 
of apparent prosperity for a time ; but men form their opinions 
of them, and sooner or later on them or theirs the penalties of 
wrong-doing will openly fall, although the intermediate secret 


pains and penalties may never be known except to the individual 
himself. 


So it must be in the novel as a faithful reflex of life. The 
virtuous man may have to contend with apparently hopeless and 
interminable trials and difficulties, while the wicked may rejoice 
in much prosperity. 

In actual life the good man remains steadfast to the right, 
relying on the assurance that he that endureth to the end shall 
be saved. 

In the novel the author should not on the one hand trace 
out the active motives of the bad, and on the other omit all 
reference to the sustaining motives of the good. It is not 
necessary for this purpose to make the novel either a lecture 
or a sermon. 

However much the reader may be interested in the characters 
of a novel, he never quite loses the consciousness of the presence 
of the author in the work. Sometimes, after having followed 
the story with most absorbing interest up to the end of some 
particular event, we turn back to trace out the lines pursued by 
the author in working out that end. At other times we take a 
similar review of the whole work ; at others we pause to consider, 
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examine, and compare the sentiments expressed in the work with 
those which we know, or which are reputed, to be entertained 
by the author himself with reference to the subjects under 
consideration. It is natural therefore that at some stages of the 
narrative the reader should look for indications of the author’s 
own views on the narrative itself or the characters of the persons 
introduced into it. In whatever form such indications are given, 
no one can be expected to say in effect, “I write to advance a 
vicious cause,” or “to undermine and lower the moral 
sentiments,” or the like. 

The prosecution of a noble art, even in its sport, should be 
devoted to noble ends, and to combat, and not assist, the powers 
of evil. Various weapons may be used for this purpose, but the 
fight will be in a good cause, which will triumph in the end, and 
the names of the gallant soldiers who in their several capacities 
have advanced it will shine with enduring brightness. 

That fiction may be powerfully conducive to these ends has 
been very fully proved, and its best known and most enduring 
works have been instances of it. 


ArtHUR RICHARDSON. 











EDNA LYALL AT HOME. 


FOUND Edna Lyall in her study when I visited 
her house in Eastbourne. 

A large bookstand, containing from one to two 
hundred standard works, is the chief feature of 
her sanctum. On the walls are half-a-dozen 

pictures, among others a portrait of Mr. Gladstone, whom she 
greatly admires, and above the mantlepiece are several pretty 
landscapes. Her study is a curious mixture of simplicity and 
comfort. 

She is the daughter of the late Robert Bayly, of the Inner 
Temple, and her nom de plume, “ Edna Lyall,” is made bya 
re-arrangement of most of the letters of her name. From her 
childhood she showed great aptitude for writing, and shortly 
after leaving school she wrote and published her first work, 
“Won by Waiting.” 

“T wrote a good deal of fiction in an amateurish way,” said 
Edna Lyall, “ while at school in Brighton, and when F was ten 
years old I had a vague intention of becoming a novelist. But 
‘Won by Waiting’ was my first published work. Then came 
‘Donovan’ and its sequel, ‘ We Two,’ both of which I wrote 
while I was living in Lincoln.” 

Edna Lyall’s sister married a clergyman, tbe Rev. W. 
Jameson, who was formerly at Lincoln, but is now curate 
at St. Saviour’s, Eastbourne. 

“Tt was for St. Saviour’s that you bought the peal of bells, 
was it not?” I asked. 

“ Not a complete peal, only three,” she answered ; “ and they 
were named ‘Donovan,’ ‘Erica,’ and ‘Hugo, after three 
characters in my novels. St. Saviour’s is close by.” 

Then the authoress explained that her “aim” in “ Donovan” 
was “to describe an almost isolated man, who, though all 
worldly things appeared against him, should, by sheer nobility of 
character and steadiness of purpose, struggle from the darkness 
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of atheism to the light of Christianity.” This aim she has 
certainly carried out, for the gradual development of Donovan’s 
character, under the most trying circumstances, is described by 
her in a vivid and truthful manner. 

Little Dot, the invalid sister of Donovan, is a pathetic 
picture of a child’s patience and love, in which the authoress 
shows clearly her thorough knowledge of child-life in all its 
details. 


Epxna LYALL. 


From a Photograph by Lavis, of Eastbourne.) 


The later work, “We Two,” bears strong resemblance to 
“Donovan,” and in fact both books were written to inculcate a 
charity which takes no account of the sharpest differences 
in creed and religion. 
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“We Two,” the authoress said, was suggested to her by 
reading that Mr. Bradlaugh, when imprisoned in the clock- 
tower, had telegraphed to his daughter. Before writing the 
book Edna Lyall corresponded with Mr. Bradlaugh on the 
subject of “ Donovan,” and ultimately she met him in London 
to discuss the secularist movement. From that interview she 
derived much of the knowledge that enabled her to describe 
Luke Raeburn, the secularist leader, whose daughter Erica is 
led from the ranks of the secularists to the Christian camp. 

When discussing “ novels with a purpose” Edna Lyall said 
that a special motive and a strong desire to express some 
particular idea were the incentives without which she could not 
write a line. 

**Can you tell me the books that have influenced you most?” 
I asked. 

“Personally I owe most to a book called ‘The Spiritual 
Order,’ by Thomas Erskine, of Linlathen,” she answered. “I 
was also much influenced by the ‘ Life of Frederick Robertson’ 
and the ‘Life of Charles Kingsley,’ and also by Morris’s 
‘Theological Essays.’ I am very fond of poetry—Tennyson, 
Lowell, Mrs. Browning, and Whittier especially—and I bave 
read a great deal of fiction. In history I have found the seven- 
teenth century the most interesting period.” 

Before writing “In the Golden Days ” the authoress studied 
for some months at the British Museum, and thus obtained the 
knowledge of historical minutie needed in writing correctly a 
novel of the time of Charles II. This work contains some 
of the most forcible characters Edna Lyall has ever conceived. 
Hugo, the hero, passes through thrilling adventures and severe 
sufferings, and becomes a fine type of noble manhood. The 
two heroines, Mary Denham and Joyce, are well-drawn characters 
of true-hearted women. The historical interest of the book is 
well maintained throughout, and the chapter headed “The 
Seventh of December” gives a pathetic account of Algernon 
Sydney’s death. 

“The Knight Errant,” published in 1887, was written at 
Eastbourne. The scenes of this novel are chiefly laid in Italy, 
where Edna Lyali travelled for some time. It is a very popular 
work, and bids fair to rival “ Donovan” as a favourite with the 
public. 

I asked Miss Bayly’s opinions on the subject of woman’s 
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work in politics. “I prefer to be of the quiet order,” Edna 
Lyall observed. “I believe that women—with some remark- 
able exceptions—can do more lasting service to the country by 
helping their children to face facts justly and patiently than by 
speaking in public; but I am of course strongly in favour of 
woman’s suffrage, believing that what is just is safe.” 

“And what view do you take of the higher education of 
woman ? ” 

“T take great interest in the question, but hope that the 
modern tendency to multiply examinations will be checked, for 
I think it promotes ‘cramming,’ and that is intellectually use- 
less and at the same time morally and physically harmful.” 

Edna Lyall thus described her method in novel writing. ‘‘ The 
conception of the principal character comes first,” she said, 
“and then I plan the circumstances in which the character is to 
be developed. Afterwards I work in the secondary characters, 
the events, and surroundings, so as best to evolve and sustain 
the central figures.” Miss Bayly does not exhaust herself by 
long hours of work, neither “ rising with the lark nor burning 
the midnight oil,” but she generally writes for two or three 
hours during the morning. She gets rapidly through her 
labours with the aid of a type-writer, and by thus guarding 
against over-fatigue, she will doubtless long preserve the 
freshness of style which is such a characteristic of her books. 
It is a curious fact to notice that her best work is done when 
she feels least inclined for it. 

Edna Lyall is now writing an historical novel on the lines of 
“In the Golden Days,” which will be published before 
Christmas. 


IsaBEL Cooper-OakLEY. 





CHARACTER SKETCH 


OF 
BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 
(AutTHOR or “In Gop’s Way.’’) 

(Reprinted at the request of numerous readers.) 


ee 


-<. JORNSTJERNE BJORNSON, the Norwegian 

Ip poet, dramatist, novelist, and politician, has two 
claims on the attention of lovers of prominent 
modern fiction. He is both a poet and a 
pioneer of modern ideas. 

He is a great poet, a poet with a wonderfully brave and pure 
heart, with an inexhaustible fund of broad human sympathy. 
The inspiration of his patriotic songs, and idyllic stories of 
peasant life, is as pure as the sea-breeze and the mountain-air 
of that Norse fatherlaud which lie ioves so well. His dramas 
from the heroic epoch of Norwegian history breathe the over- 
whelming pathos of fiord and glacier-nature. 

It has been well said, by an English critic, that Henrik Ibsen 
is “the poet of doubt”—the poet in whose creative activity 
doubt and criticism have been the great motive powers. In the 
same sense it may be said that Bjérnson is the poet of faith and 
good deeds. It is his faith in the possibility of making our own 
lives noble, his faith in our power of contributing, by positive 
work, to the amelioration of our common sociai life, that accounts 
ior Bjérnson’s evolution asa poet. He is an enthusiast, a man 
who instinctively believes that human nature is sound in heart, 
and sound in reason, and that evil must vanish when acted upon 
in the right way. He cannot live isolated, or separted from his 
countrymen, like Ibsen. He must live with his Norwegian 
people, and take a close and constant interest in their welfare. 
There is something about him of the old clansman who could 
not live separated from his fellows, from his kin. Feeling that 
nature had made him a chief of the clan, he could, therefore, not 
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remain a “mere” poet. To him, as he has himself said in some 
beautiful verse, “a poet’s vocation is to confer the glory of the 
ideal upon the belief of those who suffer in times of unrest, and 
spiritual new birth;’’ and he soon found that this vocation 
brought with it the duty of shaping the new faith. It has been 
his life’s work to imbue, by all means in his power, his fellow- 
countrymen with a higher intellectual and a healthier moral life; 
and this patriotic motive, acted upon with unflinching con- 
sistency, has rewarded him by making his life a striking 
instance of mental progress. In his eagerness to give his 
country the very essence of modern culture, he has developed 
into a thinker of new thoughts, into a prophet with a message 
for the world at large. Patriotism has made the national bard 
a pioneer of new and universal ideas. 

Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson is the son of a Norwegian country 
clergyman. Born in 1832, he passed the six earliest years of 
his childhood in one of the wildest and loneliest parts of the 
mountains known as the Drovre Fjeld. During the rest of his 
youth he lived near the coast, in the populous valley of the 
Roms, famed for the beauty and grandeur of its scenery. The 
naked uptowering rocks, with bleak elevated plateaus between 
them, the wooded mountain-slopes, the sunny vales with their 
meadows, cornfields and homesteads, the roaring cataract at the 
bottom of the valley, and the sea, glittering afar off between the 
perpendicular cliffs of the shadowy fiord ;—all these features of 
Norwegian nature surrounded Bjérnson as he grew up to man- 
hood. While his poetic mind thus became imbued with north- 
land melodies, he developed the body and physical strength of 
an athlete. Nature fashioned him on the model of the old 
Scandinavian saga-teller, who took no less delight in swinging 
the heavy broadsword than in rhyming to the sound of his harp 
about his own and his comrades’ warlike exploits. 

Once to have caught a glimpse of Bjérnson is always to 
remember him. A huge frame; on its broad shoulders a mighty 
head with waving hair like . jion’s mane; a steady penetrating 
look beneath bushy eyeb.ows; firmly closed lips, the lines of 
which exhibit a curious mixture of untamed defiance and frank 
gool nature. When one hears his deep strong voice and sees 


his energetic gesticulation, his keen delight in defending 
agains* anybody and everybody what he conceives to be the truth 
an] the right, it is impossible not to feel convinced that the 
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great Danish critic, Georg Brandes, was right in saying: “ As 
an orator Bjérnson reveals most completely his personality. As 
such heis a great agitator. When I try tothink of him in the 
situation for which his innermost nature has best suited him, I 
see him before me at the public meeting, standing tall and 
square-built on the platform, rising self-possessed above thou- 
sands of Norwegian peasants, mastering the silence by the 
mighty clang of his voice and by his irresistible love for truth.” 

Bjornson grew up among the Norwegian peasants. It there. 
fore came natural to him to make their lives the subject of his 
song when his youthful muse first clamoured for expression. 
He wrote the first of his famous peasant stories, ‘ Synnive 
Solbakken,” at the age of 24, and stood with one leap before 
his country as a poet with extraordinary gifts. In this and his 
other peasant-stories (“ Arne,” “The Father,” “The Fisher- 
Maiden,” “The Bridal March,” “ A Happy Boy,” &c.) we find 
the purest lyrical sentiment, but little epic depth. We are 
charmed by a phenomenally fine and profound feeling for 
nature, by an ardent belief in the redeeming power of love, and 
by many refreshing glimpses into the mysteries of the human 
heart; but there are in these tales no other views upon life 
than those of the peasant himself, The only inspiration 
from outside the subject is derived from the old Northern sagas. 
But like those poems of a byegone age, they reflect with 
marvellous purity and strength some of the very noblest and 
most ancient features of the popular Norwegian character. 
They bring out with masterly firmness the primitive heroic 
structure of the Scandinavian mind. Their concise and crisp, 
albeit somewhat heavy, language, reminding us of the old sagas, 
is in such absolute harmony with their poetic content, that they 
stand forth as everlasting works of art. 

These popular prose poems of Bjérnson’s made an epoch in 
the history of Norwegian literature. They helped to awaken in 
the Norwegian people a new confidence in its own powers. They 
kindled that sort of belief in one’s own native worth without 
which a small nation cannot produce great art. By their form 
they broke, amidst a good deal of opposition and ridicule, with 
the established rules of a highly artificial academical style. 
They thus opened the way for a new and more realistic mode of 
poetical expression. 

In the next stage of Bjérnson’s career as an author he comes 
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before us a more mature and self-conscious reviver of the old 
Northern poetical spirit, and at the same time as a more pro- 
found depicter of human character. His historical dramas, of 
which we may take the grand trilogy, ‘Sigurd Slembe,” as the 
type, abound in deep and powerful psychological analyses, that 
strike some of the innermost chords in the minds of descendants of 
the old Scandinavians. Before our eyes pass thrilling pictures 
of the Scandinavian barbarian with his mighty passions and his 
yearning for great deeds. We see the heroes of unconquerable will, 
with never-failing self-possession, playing at the game of Life or 
Death, playing against Man and Nature, against Fate in the 
world and Fate in their own breasts. Drawn by the master 
hand of a Bjérnson, such visions become a “ Jugendbrunnen ” 
(Fountain of Youth) for the modern, though not in all respects 
improved, descendant of those single-minded Norsemen. As a 
storm-wind sweeps away fog and dust and restores to the land- 
scape its pure and firm outline, so the grand pathos of 
Bjérnson’s heroic dramas for a moment shake our souls free 
from the innumerable petty feelings and petty considerations 
that, thanks to our modern life, cluster round and enwrap the 
ancient kernel of our mental structure. 

Sigurd is a patriot of royal blood who spends his life in a 
dark and gigantic struggle, the ultimate meaning of which is to 
achieve the welfare of his people. But the only means to this 
end seems to him to be personal aggrandisement. We find him 
“clad in the armour of revenge,” and ultimately his cause be- 
comes identified with hatred and wanton violence. But hatred 
is weakness: hatred must die that love may live. When life 
has at last taught him this, he accepts voluntarily the fate of a 
conquered outlaw, and so doing conquers his own self, thus 
gaining the victory of victories. 

Here we have the key note of Bjérnson’s later writings, and 
as a matter of fact also of his activity as a politician and social 
reformer. Like his barbarian hero, he takes a keen delight in 
struggle and controversy, and he never for a moment hesitates 
to use strong words and deal heavy blows. But in Bjérnson’s 
“battle-fury ” hatred has absolutely no place. He is essentially 
the humanitarian enthusiast who sees in every fellow-man a 
potential hero—perhaps only a hero of patient toil and self- 
sacrificing application to humble duty, but still a hero. 
Bjornson fights for the right and duty of self-realisation. He 
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is vehemently opposed to such social and conventional bonds as 
prevent the free development of all the possible varieties of 
noble human character. 

We have arrived at a decisive turning-point in Bjérnson’s 
life. He had hitherto taken the impulses to his poetical ideals 
nearly exclusively from the life, old or more modern, of his own 
country. It seems probable that he never would have excelled, 
and hardly ever equalled, what he had already thus produced, 
if his mind had not been powerful enough to start on a new 
track of evolution, if he had not had the courage to take up 
new ideas, and shape them into new ideals. 

The new impulses he did not get from the, at that time, 
stagnant intellectual life of Norway, but from “ Europe.” 
With this expression the pioneers of modern thought in 
Scandinavia indicate those West European countries—England, 
Germany, and France—which they thankfully acknowledge as 
the birthplace of modern spiritual progress. At the age of forty 
the great Norwegian poet ceased producing for several years. 
He spent his time in wide travel and in extensive reading and 
study. He made modern thought his own. To quote Georg 
Brandes again :—‘ Scarce consciously to himself the ideas of 
our century entered his receptive poet’s soul and gave it secretly 
new creative powers.” He studied English thinkers like John 
Mill, Charles Darwin, and Herbert Spencer, and made himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the European and American schools 
of religious, literary, psychological, and sociological research 
that have been built on evolutionist philosophy. 

Bjérnson passed through this mental crisis just at the time (i.e., 
in the beginning of the seventies) when the Scandinavian countries 
first began to remodel their intellectual life on the new European 
pattern. Those who know how hard it is to advocate new 
ideals of thought and conduct in a small country, where those 
few who lead a higher intellectual life have formed themselves 
into cliques of an extremely unprogressive character, may 
imagine what noise and tumult there arose in Norway when 
such a spiritual Ironside as Bjérnson took up the cause of 
reform. 

Bjornson had always been a truth seeker. After this mental 
crisis truth in life was a more concrete thing to him than ever 
before. When he looked about himself among the various insti- 
tutions of his fatherland, he found many of them infested with 
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lies that he hardly suspected before. Without hesitation he 
set to work, writing a series of social plays, some of them of 
great artistic merit, all of them inspired by a _ glowing 
enthusiasm for moral ideas that certainly are not the “ working 
ideals ” of our social life as it is now. These plays, of which 
“ A Bankruptey,” “The Editor,” “ The King,” “The Gauntlet,” 
and “ Beyond Reach ” are the most remarkable, have much in 
common with Ibsen’s social dramas. They are brilliant 
psychological analyses. They are skilfully executed pictures of 
everyday modern life; and that idealism which helps to make 
them such powerful works of art is closely connected with what 
is called “ an advanced standpoint.” But Ibsen is content with 
merely putting questions, and he has hinted that he does not 
consider it his business to answer them. Not so Bjérnson. 
It is against his nature to put a question without answering it, 
to show up wrong and degradation without relieving the gloom 
of the picture with some powerful rays of the new faith. ‘“ The 
Editor,” for example, is full of wrath against that modern 
abomination “The Party Press”—i.e., the newspapers which 
shamelessly denounce their political opponents as scoundrels, 
idiots, or madmen, not because the writers honestly believe 
that such is the case, or because they have an exaggerated 
respect for their own political shibboleth, but simply because 
such is the established mode of political warfare. “It is a 
matter of party policy, you know.” Against this contemptible 
way of using hatred as a weapon in the struggle for what is 
more or less honestly considered to be right and conducive to 
the common good, Bjérnson holds up his ideal of righteousness 
and sympathy in all deeds. 

“The Gauntlet” is of special interest to us, because the poet 
here touches upon'a question, that of morality and marriage, 
which has largely occupied him in his later novels. He makes 
himself in this play (written in 1883) a champion for the idea 
that both sexes ought to be judged by absolutely the same 
standard of morality. Sexual impurity is wrong in a woman 
and not less wrong inaman. The strictest monogamy is the 
ideal we must realise. That is to say, not only monogamy for 
the woman, and, as Bjérnson likes to express it, “ polygamy” 
for the man, before: marriage and perhaps after as well; but 
monogamy for both sexes alike. The heroine of “The 
Gauntlet” refuses to marry her betrothed when she learns 
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about his past life. She refuses to consider marriage as “a 
higher sort of laundry, where the men may enter at their 
pleasure and wash themselves clean from the moral taint of 
years of licentious self-indulgence.” 

The importance, socially and individually, of this gospel of 
purity so seized the poet that he wrote a lecture, ‘“‘ Monogamy 
and Polygamy,” which he delivered in a great number of places 
all over Norway and Sweden. In this lecture he states that it 
is from Anglo-Saxon women here in England and on the other 
side of the Atlantic that he has got the best part of his inspira- 
tion for this ideal of purity. 

Alternately with these dramas Bjérnson has, since he became 
an exponent of the modern thought, written some remarkable 
novels, e.g., Det Flager I Byen Og Po Havnen (the German 
translation is named after the hero “ Thomas Rhendalen’”’) and 
Pa Gud’s Veie (“In God’s way”). The leading idea of the first 
of these novels is the power of education and training to over- 
come an unfortunate inheritance. Though inheritance of moral 
and physical infirmities is a solemn fact, a fact that throws an 
enormous responsibility upon future parents, it does not 
follow that the life of a man who has inherited grievous moral 
infirmities must necessarily become stained by them. “In- 
heritance meets inheritance ; inheritance is only condition, not 
determination,” argues Bjérnson, pointing at Herbert Spencer 
as his authority. We are bundles of innumerable inheritances, 
good and bad, weak and strong; and education can, by playing 
out the good against the bad, by strengthening the good one and 
suppressing the bad, make the result good and noble, though 
perhaps not perfectly balanced. 

The hero of Det Flager I Byen Og Po Havnen descends on his 
father’s side from an old noble family, remarkable for great 
physical and mental energy, that habitually has taken the form 
of furious brutality and unbridled vice. His mother is the 
descendant of a morally sound, though mentally slow and some- 
what prosaic, peasant race. The father dies before his son is 
born, and a part of the book tells with wonderful power and 
realistic directness of the mother’s struggle against her son’s 
paternal inheritance, his fits of passionate fury as soon as his 
smallest wish is opposed. She ultimately learns how to control 
him, how to encourage in him the moral steadiness of her own 
family, and thus succeeds in teaching him to control himself. 
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The extraordinary powers that led his ancestors to nothing but 
crime and vice are led into channels where they help to form 
the elements of a creative genius and of an altruistic disposition. 
Thomas Rhendalen does not become the most harmonious of 
men, and his self-respect can only be maintained by a never- 
flagging watchfulness ; but even by insisting upon this lasting 
infirmity the author has succeeded in making him one of the 
most sympathetic characters of modern fiction. 

As the last of Bjérnson’s novels, “ In God’s Way,” is accessible 
in an English translation, and is already known to the English 
public, there is no need to dwell much upon it here. It bears 
testimony of some of the best qualities of the Norwegian writer, 
and is well suited to open the reader’s acquaintance with him. 
The poet of Synnive and Sigurd has lost none of his enthusiasm 
for Northern nature, and none of his power of depicting Norse 
character. Though there is, perhaps, in his latter dramas and 
novels sometimes too much left of the peculiarly heavy style 
which so well fitted the old Northern themes, he compensates 
his readers abundantly by his never-failing freshness and his 
startling boldness. It must, moreover, not be forgotten that his 
books are richer than ever before in touches that prove the 
author to be an artist with a loving and truly noble heart. He 
has proved a charming painter of child-life. In Det Flager 
there are intérieurs from a girls’ school of such vivacity and 
striking truth that the reader hardly can believe that the 
observations were made by a man, and not by one of the wilful 
and sentimental young girls themselves. 

There is no place in this fragmentary essay to write about 
Bjirnson as a Radical politician and as an active friend of 
popular education and Social Reform. For completeness’ sake 
this would have been indispensable, because he was as much of 
a Nationalist politician as he ever was and is of a National poet. 
In Norway, to mention Bjérnson’s name “is the same as to 
hoist the Norwegian flag.” Among his poems and songs—the 
pride of musical Scandinavia—there is one that has become the 
National hymn of the Norwegian people. On public occasions 
it is sung with enthusiasm by his bitterest opponents—the Con- 
servative Bureaucracy. Among the peasants his birthday is 
every year celebrated as a National festival. 

It is certainly this great poet’s greatest pride that his name 
will for ever live in the annals of his country’s spiritual and 
political progress during the latter half of our century. 
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Of Bjérnson’s works the following are translated into English 
(according to the British Museum catalogue) :—“‘ The Father,” 
“ Arne,” “Synnove Solbakken,” “The Bridal March,” “The 
Fisher-Maiden,” “ Ovind,” “A Happy Lad,” and some other 
peasant stories; the stories,“ Maguhild ” ; the trilogy, “ Sigurd 
Slembe ” ; the dramas, “ A Gauntlet ” and “ The Newly-Married 
Couple” ; and the novel, “ In God’s Way.” 


Gustav F. Srerren. 











AUNT ANNE. 


—1 0 


MORAL autopsy is seldom improving reading, 
but it is curious, if not wholesome. In the dis- 
secting room proper the scalpel is used in the 
service of science and humanity, not merely to 
show the skill of the operator, or to satisfy the 
inquisitiveness of the prurient. Disease in this manner is traced 
to its source, if happily in similar cases it may be stayed and 
the balance of nature restored. But the moral autopsy by the 
novelist has rarely such a noble aim. In that sphere of opera- 
tion the pen revels in inherited taint and in inherent depravity. 
It lays bare the weakness of goodness in very wantonness of 
scorn, and displays the strength of evil almost with the sympathy 
of admiration. And out of it all results no remedy for the 
sick soul. 
Aunt Anne is the subject under Mrs. Clifford’s scalpel. 
When we are introduced to her she is 


“Slight aud old, nearly sixty perhaps. All over her face there were little 
lines that crossed and recrossed and branched off in every direction. She had 
grey hair, and small dark eyes that blinked quickly and nervously ; there 
appeared to be some trifling affection of the left eye, for now and then, as if 
by accident, it winked at you. The odd thing was that,in spite of her 
evident tendency to nervous excitement, her shabby black satin dress, almost 
threadbare shawl, and cheap gloves, there was an air of dignity about the 
spare old lady, and something like determination in her kindly voice, that, 
joined to her impulsive tenderness, made you quickly understand she would be 
avery difficult person to oppose.” 


This is the relative who pounces down on a newly-married 
pair, enjoying a little holiday at Brighton. It is their last day, 
and they are revelling in “a long drowsy morning on the pier,” 
with the after prospect of a delicious luncheon to go back to 
their lodgings to— 


Ph Very large prawns, roast chicken and green peas, and an enormous dish of 
Tipe figs, which both their souls loved ” 
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—the souls of Walter and Florence Hibbert. The latter had 
never heard of the existence of Aunt Anne, who, however, had 
not a reciprocity of ignorance. She knew Mrs. Hibbert’s name, 
“and called her by it as naturally as if she had been at her 
christening.” The delicious luncheon has to be sacrificed, and 
this unwelcome relative with quiet persistency carries off the 
hapless pair to Rotterdean in “ a beautiful fly,” which she had 
engaged for the occasion. She bore them off in triumph, and in. 
troduced them to her husband, who is merely incidental, or to 
account, probably, for Aunt Anne bearing the name of Baines. 
“ Walter dear,” said the old lady, “ you must settle with the fly. 
man when you go back to Brighton ; he is paid by the hour, and 
will wait for you, my darlings.” At first you think you are 
going to follow the glidings of a social snake in the grass, that 
this relative of gush and determination is aboutto wreck the 
happiness of an affectionate couple to forward her own sordid 
ends ; but you are ‘agreeably disappointed, and you find yourself 
irresistibly drawn to the faded old lady, with her pathetic 
dignity and proud impecuniosity, a curious and not inharmonious 
union of tragedy and comedy in one. Gradually you feel the 
pages alive with her unique personality, which throws hopelessly 
into the shade all the other moving figures on the board, all 
but one, the man her desolate old heart elects to love with the 
blind idolatry whose rude revelation ends her piteous life story. 
When next Walter and Florence meet their embarrassing 
relative she is a widow, and filling the post of companion to a 
young married lady whose elderly husband is absent, and who 
has engaged Aunt Anne as a duenna to his wife. “I am in 
London because I am destitute,” she says to her niece— 


“ Destitute, Florence, and—and I have to work for my living.” 


There had been no one, she added, to help her, “ no, not one. 
I married for love, as you did; that is one reason why I knew 
you would feel for me.” 


“ There was a world of sadness in her voice as she said the last words ; her 
face seemed to grow thinner and paler as she related her troubles. She looked 
older, too, than she had done that Brighton day. The little lines about her 
face had become wrinkles; her hair was scantier and greyer ; her eyes deeper 
set in her head ; her hands were the thin dry hands of old age.” 


Florence asks if she had no relations at all, and is told of the 
ex-Lord Mayor of London, who is her own cousin, who had lain 
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in the same cradle with her, but who refused to help her in 
any way. He had sent her some port wine, which was “ always 
pernicious” to her. Telling her story— 


“She had lost her air of distress: there was a dogged dignity in her manner ; 
she stood up and looked at her niece; it seemed as if, in speaking of Sir 
William Mammass, she remembered that the world had used her shamefully, 
and she had determined to give it back bitter scorn for its indifference to her 
griefs.”” 

It seemed to Mrs. Hibbert “ like part of a play, and not a very 
sane one—the old lady, her deep mourning, her winking left 
eye, and the sudden introduction of a Lord Mayor.” “ Yes, Lord 
Mayor of London,” repeated Mrs. Baines, “and he lets me work 
for my daily bread.” 

“There were wonderfully quick transitions of feeling expressed on the wan 
old face all through the interview—a smile that was almost joyous came to 
her lips.” 

She asks for a sight of the two children who had appeared on 
the scene in the seven years which had intervened since last the 
Hibberts had seen Aunt Anne. They came, and 


“The old lady took them in her arms and kissed them. ‘ Bless them,’ she 
said, ‘bless them. I should have known them anywhere. They couldn’t be 
anyoue else’s children. My darlings, do you know me?’ ” 


Whenever Florence asks a direct question of her relative 
she draws in, and bridles 
“You must not question me, you must not indeed, Florence ; I never allowed 


anyone to do that, and I am too old to begin; too old and feeble and worn out 
to allow it even from you, my love.” 


She departs in a hansom, and bows 
“With dignity to Florence, as if from the private box of a theatre.” 


The same afternon arrives a present of a fern to Mrs. Hibbert, 
“from Aunt Anne,” ona card, and two smaller pots of bright 
flowers “ for the dear children.” Aunt Anne was always indulging 
in small presents, gratifying her naturally generous instincts ; 
but she never pays for them herself. 

The Hibberts give a little dinner, and bid Aunt Anne to the 
feast, also Mr. Wimple, a needy journalist, and a friend of 
Walter’s. The sketch of this person is strong, but it is all shade, 
There is no relief in the sordid sombreness of his utter and 
total selfishness, his callous indifference to every human interest 
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that does not centre in himself. You feel that he has all the 
instincts of a criminal, that he is innately capable of any deed to 
further his own ends; and when, in the course of the story, you 
find that the quaint harmless old lady has committed the folly 
of marrying him, you shudder at the fate that awaits her, 

The Aunt Anne that comes to the little party is metamorphosed 
—she is gowned by Madame Celestine, beautifully— 


“Her long robe trailing, her thin throat wrapped with softest white of 
some filmy kind, her shoes fastened with heavy bows that showed a paste 
diamond in them, her hands full of flowers. She tells Florence she bought the 
dress to do her honour.” 


It is not fair to tell the interesting complications of the plot 
of a new book, so the reason that induces Mr. Wimple to make 
love to the old lady of sixty and to marry her must be passed 
by, but it will be understood to be an interested one. Aunt 
Anne has vacated her post of duenna, with all dignity; the 
servants had failed in the respect she considered her due. She 
takes refuge with the Hibberts, her “ darlings,” runs up small 
bills in their names, mostly for presents to give to the children. 
Florence induces “ her to accept a gift of £10.” 


“ She was delighted with Florence’s unexpected gift; it would enable her to 
do a few things that only an hour or two ago she had felt to be impossible. 
She had not the least intention of paying Madame Celestine. She looked upon 
her as an inferior, who must be content to wait till it was the pleasure of her 
superior to remember her bill, and any reminder of it she resented as a liberty. 
She spent a happy and very excited hour in Regent Street, and at eleven 
o’clock stood on the kerbstone critically looking for a hansom. She let 
several go by that did not please her; but at last, with excellent taste, she 
picked out a good horse and a smart driver, and a minute later was whirling 
on towards Waterloo Station. She liked driving in hansoms; she was of 
opinion that they were well constructed, a great improvement on older modes 
of conveyance, and that it was the positive duty of people in a certain rank of 
life to encourage all meritorious achievements with their approval. She 
never for a moment doubted that she was one of those whose approval was 
important. She felt her own individuality very strongly, and was convinced 
that the world recognised it. She was truly sensible of making effects, and it 
was odd, but for all her eccentricities there was in her the making of a great 
lady ; or it might have seemed to a philosophical speculator that she was made 
out of the worn-out fragments of some past great lady, and dimly remembered 
at intervals her former importance. She had perfect control over her manner, 
and could use it to the best advantage; she had reserve, a power keeping off 
familiarity, and graciousness and winsomeness when she chose, that all belonged 
to a certain type and certain class. As she went on swiftly to the station she 
looked half disdainfully, yet compassionately, at the people who walked and 
the people who passed in omnibuses. She told herself that the last were excellent 
institutions : she wondered what the lower class would do without them. It 
rejoiced her to think they had not got to do without them : it was a satisfaction to 
feel that she could enjoy her own superior condition without compunction. At 
Waterloo, with an air of decision that showed a perfect knowledge of her own 
generosity, she gave the cabman sixpence over his fare, and walked slowly into 
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the station. She looked up and down the platform from which the Portsmouth 
train would depart, but saw no one she knew. She stood for a monent 
hesitating, and winked slowly to herself. Then she went to the bookstall and 
bought a Times and a Morning Post. The one cost threepence, and the 
other was fashionable. She disliked penny papers. Again her mania for 
present-giving asserted itself, and quickly she bought also a pile of illustrated 
papers, and magazines. ‘Gentlemen always like the Field,” she said to 
herself, and added it to the heap. She turned away with them in her arms, 
andas she did so Albert Wimple stood facing her.” 


Mr. Wimple has taken a third-class ticket to his destination. 
Aunt Anne gets him a first-class one. 


“ You must imagine that you are my guest,” 


and she looked at him anxiously. He accepts with an air of 
satisfaction. She lingers by the carriage door. 


“ She had taken off her gloves, and was resting her hands, thin and dry, on 
the ledge of the carriage window while she leant forward to talk to him, and 
suddenly he looked down at them. They seemed to repel him; he drew back 
a very little. . . . She understood the movement perfectly, for she had quick 
insight and courage to bear untlinchingly even truths that were not pleasant.” 


... As the train slows out he says to himself, 


“She must be seventy.’’ 

Aunt Anne goes toa country cottage which had been left 
in a legacy to the Hibberts, and she takes charge of the 
children in their parents’ absence. She is allowed a certain sum for 
the weekly expenses—this she spends, and runs up bills for the 
horses and carriages in which she drives Mr. Wimple out. 
Asked affectionately for an account, she replies : 


“T cannot go into the details of every little expense. Iam not equal to it. 
aI * . . : . . * 
Everything you do not find charged in the books has either been paid or will 
be charged by my request to my private account, and you must leave it so.” 


The scene when she tells Florence of her intention to marry 
Mr. Wimple is pathetic and comic. She takes her relation’s inter- 
ference angrily and leaves the house. Mrs. Hibbert remonstrates 
with Mr. Wimple. The fencing and parrying in the interview 
are clever ; the remonstrance, of course, is unavailing. He ina 
few words tells her so. The passage between the ill-assorted 
couple immediately preceding the marriage is vividly painful— 
the poor lady gushing with a love that repels him, he letting 
slip his brutal nature unconsciously, in, here a callous 
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observation, there a gesture of loathing. They are married 
from a little lodging, and walk back after the ceremony. 


“It is too sacred,” 
she whispers to her shrinking bridegroom : 


*<Tt is the day of my life.’ 

“*T hope there will be some sunshine in Hastings,’ he said, as if he did not 
in the least understand what she was talking about. He had hardly listened 
to her. 

“*T hope so, my darling,’ she answered gently; and in your life, too. I 
will try and put it there, Alfred.’ 

* He turned and looked at her with an expression that seemed half shame 
and half shrinking. . . . There was a little wedding breakfast set out in the 
drawing-room. A cold chicken and a shape of jelly, and a very small 
wedding cake with some white sugar over it, put almost shyly on one side. 
In the middle of the table was a pint bottle of champagne. . . . Alfred 
Wimple opened the champagne, and Aunt Anne, quick to see, noticed that 
he gave her three-quarters of a glass and drank the rest himself, and she felt 
that she was married indeed!” 


She presents him with a large old-fashioned watch—her brother 


John’s, she explains. He asks where it had been: he had not 
seen it before. 


“She was silent for a moment, and her left eye winked. ‘My love,’ she 
said, ‘I had it kept in a place of safety till I required it’—and he asked no 
more questions.” 

Wimple tells his wife he must go to his chambers on business, 
that she had better meet him at the station. “If you do not 
come back for me I shall not go at all.” A something like an 
angry flash came from his eyes. He agrees to return for her. 

“She listened while he opened the street door and closed it—to his footsteps 
growing fainter on the pavement outside; then she went back into the little 
drawing-room and shut herself in, and put her head down on the lumpy sofa- 


cushion and sobbed with the bitter disappointment and hopelessness that had 
suddenly opened itself out before her.” 


The terrible suffering of the life she had deliberately chosen 
for herself is painted with an almost cruel simplicity, with 4 
realism which makes you see the palpitating heart and feel the 
tears as if they were shed on your own cheeks. She not un- 
naturally questions his love. 


“Tam sure he loves me,” 
she would think as she sat vainly trying to comfort herself. 


“ Oh why should he have married me! His love must be the meaning of 
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mine for him, of forgiveness of the past, all the long years of waiting. It is 
different from what it was then; he is changed, and lam changed too. Iam 
old with waiting. He does not yet understand the reason of his own youth. 
‘J wonder which it is’; she said one day, almost in a dream, as she rocked to 
and fro over the fire ; ‘is he disguised with youth of which he does not know 
the meaning, or am I disguised with years so that he does not know that 
under them my youth is hidden !” 


Alas! even in their ashes live their wonted fires. 

She was dreaming ina waking dream of the lover of her youth 
she had forsaken, and imagining the creature she had married 
in her old age was him re-incarnated. 

The loathing for his victim grows on Wimple. 

“He thought once in one mad moment how swiftly he could strangle the 
lingering lite out of her. Her hands, with the loose dry skin and the 
bloodless fingers and wrists, were always cold, as if the fire in them were going 


S 
out, sent a thrill of horror through his frame when she touched him. 
He had played a daring game, but he had an awful punishment.” 


To follow the story to its tragic conclusion would be to take 
from the interest of the intending readers. Suffice to say the 
book holds the attention from the first to the last chapter, with 
undiminished and equal power, and through it all it is the old 


heroine who lives and who attracts, and before whom every 
other character seems insignificant. And every other character 
save Alfred Wimple, so far as characterization goes, is common- 


place, and, save for the necessity of the plot, uninteresting. You 
rise from the delicate tracery of the piteous, and humourously 
sweet old lady with no sense of individuality but hers, and with 
only an angry contempt and loathing for the villain of the plot, 
and a satisfaction——but that would be to anticipate. 


JoHn Syme. 





BOOKS TO READ. 


La Débacle (Bibliothtque Charpentier, Paris) gives a 
wonderful picture of the overthrow of the Second Empire. The 
story is slight, and the efforts of the author have all been 
concentrated on a description of war as it really is. The only 
book we can compare it with is Tolstoi’s War and Peace. The 
latter seems to me the work of the greater artist; but many 
people will prefer the more lurid picture of M. Zola. The 
description of Maurice and Jean running behind a hedge, 
pushing aside with their feet a dead comrade, seeing a horse 
crawling along with its thigh, broken, and hearing the shrieks of 
a wounded man who was trying to hold back his entrails with 
his two hands, is far more terrible than anything that Tolstoi 
paints for us, although the latter’s description of a cart full of 
wounded soldiers on their way to a hospital will linger longer in 
one’s memory because Tolstoi dips his pen in pathos. 

“O, how thirsty I am,” Maurice stammered. “I feel as ifI 
had soot in my throat.” The brandy given to him by Jean 
seemed to burn his stomach, and the sense of burning in his 
mouth was torture. 

“ Perhaps it is the usual smell of war,” Jean said. 

Later on Jean and Maurice rushed to help Captain Beaudoin, 
whose right leg had been torn to pieces by the fragment of a 
bursting shell. 

“My friends,’ he said, “in the name of heaven do not 
abandon me. Carry me to the ambulance.” 

“Well, my Captain,” Jean said, “it is not easy, but we will 
have a try.” 

They were deliberating how to lift him when they saw two 
ambulance men behind a hedge who seemed to be looking out 
for some work, and they made signs to induce them to approach. 
The ambulance men carried the Captain away on their arms, 
after they had bandaged his leg; and on the way they passed 
Colonel Vineuil. 
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“ My poor boy,” cried the Colonel, “ keep up your courage. It 
will not be serious. They will save you.” 

* “No, no,” said the Captain, “ it is all over, and I prefer it.” 
« But, my Colenel,” cried Maurice, “ you are wounded also.” 
The left boot of his commander was covered with blood. His 

heel must have been blown off. The Colonel bent down to look 
at his foot. 

“Ah! yes, yes,” he said, “ I have caught this just now, but it 
does not prevent me from keeping in my saddle. 

_ When one is in the saddle, and is able to remain in it, it is all 
right.” 

An animal craving for food came upon Maurice. 

“Listen,” he said to Jean, “I must eat. I prefer to eat and 
be killed at once.” 

He opened his knapsack, and took the bread in his trembling 
hands, and began to eat it with voracity. The bullets whistled 
round him, and two shells burst at some yards, but for him they 
did not exist. He thought only of his hunger. “ Jean, will you 
eat some? ” he asked. 

“Yes, I think I will have some,” said Jean. “I suffer too 
much.” 

They shared the loaf, and payed no attention to anything else 
until it was finished. 

The description of the ambulance hospital is the most terrible 
part of M. Zola’s book. 

“ Major Bouroche and his assistants were still sufficient for 
the operations. He was satisfied with asking for another table, 
with a mattress and an oilcloth, in the outhouse where they 
operated, One of his assistants stuffed a towel, wet with chloro- 
form, under the noses of the patients. The thin steel knives 
shone. The saws gave a little rasping noise, and the blood 
flowed in jets, and then stopped suddenly. They brought up, 
then took away, those who had been operated upon, a constant 
stream—giving themselves scarcely time to rub the sponge 
across the oilcloth, and at the end of the grass plot, behind a big 
clump of laburnums, in the charnel house they had been forced 
to establish, they went and threw the arms and legs, with the 
dead, also the débris of flesh and bones from the operating 
table.” 

In contrast to all this M. Zola paints for us the peasant at 
the plough, going on with his work while battles rage around 
him. 
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“Why should he losea day? People might fight a great battle, 
but the corn would not cease to grow, nor the world to live.” 

He shows us the German Emperor looking calmly down on 
the horrors about him, thanking God for the victory given to 
the Prussians ; and Napoleon III. mechanically smoking, whilst 
a troop of pale, dusty, blood-stained French prisoners, who stand 
aside to let him pass, groan, hiss, and clench their hands. All 
this is done simply and with ease, and we feel that the war of 
1870-71 is a true history told by a great artist. Jean and 
Maurice return to Paris, and take different sides in the 
struggles of the Commune. Maurice becomes a Communard, ° 
and is stabbed by Jean, the Versaillais. Jean loves the sister 
of his friend ; and when Maurice dies he says adieu to Henriette. 
The parting of the lovers ends the book, which cannot be called 
a romance, but is a terrible picture of war, with all its horrors 
and brutalities. 


Souvenirs Littéraires. By Maxime du Camp. (Hachette 
and Cie., Paris)—The hero of this book is Gustave Flaubert, the 
author of “ Madame Bovary,’ who gave French novelists an 
example of style and structure that they have carefully imitated. 


The French novel is as much ahead of the English novel as the 
divine Sara is ahead of the English actress. Those who have 
seen la Sara find our actresses all arms and legs, and those who 
have read French novels cannot hide their contempt for the 
badly constructed works of English novelists. 

Gustave Flaubert was born in Rouen in 1821. As a young 
man he was exceedingly handsome. He had a clear complexion, 
a golden beard, fine fair hair, and large expressive eyes under 
black eyebrows. His eyes were of the sea-green colour that 
varies with the light upon them, and his voice was ringing and 
melodious. While still young he was smitten with epilepsy. 
His father, a doctor, bled him to excess, allowed him no wine, 
tobacco, or succulent meats, and overdosed him with valerian 
and castoreum. 

A heavy sleep and a lumbago generally followed a paroxysm— 
“my nervous attacks,” he called them; and they sometimes 
ended in fits of misanthropy. 

He devoted himself entirely to literature, but for some time. 
achieved nothing beyond fine sentences. His friends were afraid 
to tell him the truth about his work; but at last one of them 
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advised him to burn it. All night the friends sat up discussing 
the future of his efforts; and at eight o’clock they found 
Madame Flaubert listening at the door. She thought that they 
were jealous of her son, and did not hesitate to tell them so. 
The following day one of his friends said to him: “* Why not 
write the story of Delaunay ? ” 

“Delaunay was a poor devil of an officer of health, who had 
been a pupil of the elder Flaubert. He had started practice as 
a doctor in Bon Secours, near Rouen. He was first married to 
a woman older than himself, whom he had thought rich; when 
he became a widower he married a young girl without fortune, 
whose hair, of a dull yellow, framed a face covered with freckles. 
Pretentious, contemptuous of her husband—whom she considered 
a fool—round and white, with small bones that were well 
covered, she had in her gait—in the general carriage of her 
body—the flexibilities and the undulations of a serpent; her 
voice, vulgarised by her common Norman accent, was extremely 
caressing ; and in her eyes—of an undecided colour, green, grey, 
or blue, according to the angle of light—there was a kind of 
perpetual supplication. Delaunay adored his wife, who did not 
care for him, who hunted for all kinds of love adventures, 
and was insatiable. She was the victim of one of those nervous 
disorders which attack anemic women. Growing worse and 
worse, and insanely extravagant, she became scarcely responsible 
for her acts, and as the only remedy applied to her was kind 
words and advice, she did not get any better. Overwhelmed 
with debts, hunted by fierce creditors, beaten by her lovers, for 
whom she robbed her husband, she was seized by a fit of 
despair and poisoned herself. She left behind her a little girl 
whom Delaunay resolved to bring up as well as he could ; but 
the poor man—ruined, exhausted in all his resources, and, 
nevertheless, unable to pay all the debts of his wife, pointed 
at with scorn—became, in his turn, also disgusted with life, 
compounded with his own hand some cyanide of potassium, 
and went to join her whose loss had left him unconsolable. 
It was this private drama, played by four or five persons in 
an obscure village, which became in time ‘ Madame Bovary.’ ” 

Flaubert fell in love when he was about eighteen. He met at 
Trouville a lady ten years older than himself, the wife of a 
brewer, who was pretty and peculiar. She had bluish-black 
hair,a pale amber skin, dazzling white teeth, and large dark 
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eyes. Flaubert looked and loved, but remained silent. That 
was in 1838. In 188] he saw the lady again. 

He tells the story himself in his Education Sentimentale:— 

“T was out hunting by myself. . . . I sat down in the shade, 
my dog lay down beside me, and I breathed the fresh air that 
passed through the trees. The door of the lunatic asylum close 
by was open, and I saw coming to the wood, where I was resting, 
a crowd of women walking in two rows. It was a body of 
lunatics, who were taking their daily walk under the inspection 
of nurses. The unhappy one who marched at their head 
attracted my attention. Very old, sombre, self-absorbed, her 
eyes fixed on the ground, her arms hanging inert by her body, 
she seemed to glide by an internal movement that pushed her 
forward without moving her body. Her hair, white and in 
disorder, escaped from an old crooked straw hat, from which 
there hung a crushed flower. Her skin was brown, with livid 
colour under her eyelids. Her lips were flattened, her sunk 
jaws showed that her teeth were gone. Near her lips a little 
shadow of hair had no doubt been a beauty spot in the days of 
her youth. Her hands, with bitten nails, were covered with 
lace mittens, tied with ribbon. A gold watch bobbed up and 
down at her girdle, and she had on slippers, worn and old. Her 
whole being was impregnated with despair. The sighs which 
heaved uncer her bosom were deeper than those of Lady 
Macbeth. She was suffering from melancholy hysteria—from a 
longing for death—from the most terrible of all diseases. 
Passing near me, she bowed to me. Our eyes met. It was the 
apparition of Trouville—it was Madame Arnoux, she whom my 
poor Flaubert had loved.” 

Flaubert was left comparatively well off by his family, but 
squandered his money on false friends, and was only saved from 
actual want by M. Jules Ferry, who gave him enough to 
live on. 

He died May 8, 1880, ina fit, calling for his doctor and friend, 
M. Hallot. The Franco-Prussian war had a great effect upon 
him, and he never recovered having Prussian soldiers quartered 
in his home. 

Flaubert’s correspondence is one of the most interesting 
books ever published, and we hope that M. du Camp’s 
recollections of him will remind readers of those wonderful 
letters in which he speaks of himself and his work, and tells his 
own story as no one else can possibly tell it. 
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Reincarnation. By Annie Besant. (Theosophical Publishing 
Co.).—A lucid, eloquent little book, sure to please Theosophists, 
and to displease those who are outside the charmed circle. Mrs. 
Besant gives the name “ Thinker ” to the God of the Deist. If 
individuality s to be lost in an Impersonal Abstraction, why 
not call it God, in the good old-fashioned style, instead of the 
Reincarnating Ego, or the Thinker? That is the name that 
“busy men and women of the workaday world” use in everyday 
life, and if Mrs. Besant were to adopt it, they would quickly 
understand what she is driving at. But her teaching would 
then very closely resemble the doctrines that the authoress of 
“Robert Elesmere” has made popular. It is absurd to say that 
Mr. Gladstone “ made”’ “Robert Elesmere.” The book put into 
language what the greater number of religious people now 
believe in England; and The Thinker of Mrs. Besant is the 
mysterious power underlying all phenomena that “makes for 
righteousness,” according to Mrs. Ward, that others call Bliad 
Force, and that no one knows, or is likely to know, anything 
about. Christianity has just enough renunciation for the West ; 
complete altruism can only be achieved in a hot climate. The 
Buddhist priest collects his food for the day before eleven 
o'clock, begging from house to house; and spends the rest of 
his time in contemplation. No one can do this in “the hard © 
grey weather that breeds hardy Englishmen.” The doctrine 
of brotherly love that the Theosophists teach has no nobler 
exponent than Mrs. Besant; and we wish that she would 
confine herself to it, giving up pseudo-science. 


The Laird o’Coul’s Ghost (Elliot and Stock) was written 
by the Rev. Mr. Ogilvie, parish minister of Innerwick, near 
Dunbar, and embodied in a book called “ Remarks and Illustra- 
tions of the World of Spirits,” by Mrs. Elizabeth Stewart, of 
Coltness. 

The Laird of Coul gives a cheerful account of his life in the 
world of spirits. He appears to Ogilvie sitting on a horse, and 
when asked by the presbyter what sort of body he has, and what 
sort of horse he rides on, he says :— 


“You may depend upon it ’tis not the same body that I was 
witness to your marriage in, nor in which I died, for that is in 
the grave rotting; but it is such a body as answers me in a 

MM 
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moment, for I can fly as fast as my soul can do without it, so 
that I can go to Dumfries and return again before you ride 
twice the length of your horse—nay, if I incline to go to London, 
or to Jerusalem, or to the moon, if you please, I can perform all 
these journeys equally soon, for it costs me nothing but a thought 
or wish ; for this body you see is as fleet as your thought, for in 
the same moment of time that you can carry your thoughts to 
Rome, I can go there in person. And for my horse, he is much 
like myself, for ’tis Andrew Johnstoun, who was seven years my 
tenant, and he died about forty-eight hours before me.” This 
“ Eighteenth Century Chap-book ” was first published in 1750, 
at Newcastle. 


A Footnote to History: Eight Years of Trouble in Samoa. By 
Robert Louis Stevenson. (Cassell.)—A political pamphlet from 
the pen of Mr. Stevenson is an event, and we hasten to chronicle 
it. Very evidently the reviewer of the Daily Chronicle is not a 
traveller. His review of Mr. Stevenson’s book begins with an 
anachronism. The story about Lord Palmerston is quite 
different to the fiction he wishes us to accept. One day Lord 


Palmerston had been deciding the fate of a remote British 
_ possession with his colleagues; and after his mind had made 
their minds up on the subject, he said, “ Now let us get the map 
and see where it is.’ He certainly was not in the habit of 
saying to his secretary, ‘‘ Come upstairs and let us look out this 
d-——d place on the map”—not even when dealing with the 
least conspicuous of the British Consulates. Considering how 
much the third page of the Daily Chronicle is read by the 
middle-class literary man, and how mucn it is cribbed by the 
provincial press, we would advise the reviewer to be a little more 
accurate in his statements. 

Does he not know that the steamers running between America 
and Australia stop at the Samoan group of islands to put off 
letters ; and that Samoa is a very important place in the eyes of 
Americans, Australians,and Germans? Mr. Stevenson’s sojourn 
in Samoa is of political value at the present time; and 
continental nations are alive to the importance of the place, 
although English reviewers are blind to it. Only ignorant 
people talk of “twopenny-halfpenny ” intrigues in Samoa, or 
think the intrigues of the German Consul and Commander Leary, 
of the United States navy, “a storm in a tea-cup.” Twice in 
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the month does a large passenger steamer slacken speed off 
Samoa to put off and take on letters. These steamers are going 
to and from America with the mails. They are boarded by 
natives, the most magnificent human beings to be found 
anywhere in the world, tall, finely moulded, with regular 
features, and teeth that are the envy of the English and 
American passengers on the steamships. The Maoris came 
from the Samoan group of islands, and at Samoa one can still 
see what the Maoris were before the English took possession of 
New Zealand. The women who come in the boats wear a sort 
of Mother Hubbard gown; but the men have not yet learnt to 
clothe themselves with the fig-leaves of civilization. They are, 
however, beginning to understand the value of money. A year 
ago they would part with their native produce for a pocket- 
handkerchief, an old hat, a pair of boots, or anything else that 
the passengers offered. Now they insist upon receiving money 
for the native war instruments, mats, and fruit that they bring 
tothe steamers. They are still confused as to the value of the 
silver pieces offered. They refuse coppers. A dollar is asked 
for an egg, and sixpence for a live cock ; and soon. Civilization 
is spoiling them in the form of missionaries, for these gentlemen 
seem to know the money value of native industries, and are good 
traders. 


Mr. Stevenson gives the following description of the high 
chief of Samoa :— 


“White travellers, to their indescribable irritation, are (on 
his approach) waved from his path by armed guards. He 
summons his dancers by the notes of a bugle. He sits 
nightly at home before a semi-circle of talking men from 
many quarters of the islands, delivering and making those 
ornate and elegant orations in which the Samoan most 
delights. About himself, and all his surroundings, there 
breathes a striking sense of order, tranquility, and native 
plenty. He is of a tall and powerful person, white-haired, with 
a white moustache ; his jaw perceptibly underhung, which gives 
him something of the expression of a benevolent mastiff; his 
manners dignified, in a thought insinuating, with the air of a 
Catholic prelate. Long since he made a vow of chastity— to 
live asour Lord did on this earth ’—and Polynesians report 
with bated breath ‘ that he has kept it.’” 
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All this will be read in years to come as historical matter by 
the man who can travel anywhere he chooses, because travelling 
will have ceased to be expensive. By then mankind will look 
much the same all over the globe, for civilization will have 
“ caught on,” to use an Americanism. To have from the pen 
of Mr. Stevenson such a memorial of Samoa is of the greatest 
importance ; and we venture to say that when his novels are 
forgotten, his pamphlet on Samoa will be remembered. 


Rambles through Japan without a Guide. By Albert Tracy 
(Sampson Low.)—Mr. Tracy’s book proves how true it is that 
before long Japan will be so Anglicised that no Englishman 
will care to pay it a visit. 

It isno longer necessary to know the language of the Japanese: 
one can go through the country talking English. So many 
books have been written lately about Japan that we already 
knew all that Mr. Tracy tells us. The morals of the 
Japanese seem to exercise his mind ; and we fancy he did not 
stay long enough in Japan to understand them. His theory 
about a Japanese wife has arisen from the fact that when girls 
go out as domestic servants in Japan, it is part of the engagement 
that they should not only do domestic work, but other work as 
well, 


The Garden of Japan: A Year's Diary of its Flowers. By F. 
T. Piggot, with four pictures by Alfred East. (George Allen.) 
—Mr. Piggot evidently loves nature, and has the eye of an 
artist. We give his discription of Tokyo in the month of April 
as a fair specimen of what he has to tell us; and advise our 
readers to procure his book, which contains some curious 
Japanese legends about flowers, and much information concerning 
Japanese arrangement of flowers for purposes of home decoration : 
“Tokyo is one vast garden. In the painting of her picture 
Nature has laid on her colours thickly, and with no sparing 
hand; the grass below and the trees above are all bursting—no, 
that does not adequately express what is now taking place— 
rushing, racing, into leaf. Here great patches of white cherry- 
blossom, there great patches of pink cherry-blosson, and 
in between a flaming crimson peach. Camellias, first in 
the flower race, still linger to see the sight they preluded; 
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ever and anon magnolia trees, leafless as yet, with blossoms 
standing up like great candles, which seem to make the daylight 
linger and live long into the night; and lastly—sight of all 
sights, the strangest and most new—the budding maples floating 
across the landscape like crimson clouds in the sunrise of a 


dream.” 
P. G. 


BOOKS TO BUY. 


Hungary and its People. By Louis Felbermann. Griffith 
und Farran. 10s. 6d. 

Through Famine-Stricken Russia. By W. Barnes Steveni. 
Sampson Low. 2s. 6d. 

Views of London. London Stereoscopic Company. Simpkin, 


Marshall. 10s. 6d. 

Darwin and After Darwin. By G.J. Romanes. Longmans. 
10s. 6d. 

Jonathan Swift’s Polite Conversations in Three Dialogues. 
George Saintsbury (Editor). Chiswick Press. 6s. 

Sense and Sensibility. By Jane Austen. J. M. Dent and Co, 
4s, 6d. 

The Diary of a Nobody. George and Weedon Grossmith. 
Arrowsmith, Bristol. 3s. 6d. 

The Wrecker. By Robert Louis Stevenson and Lloyd 
Osbourne. Cassell. 6s. 

Scottish Poetry of the Sixteenth Century. Edited by George 
Eyre-Todd. Williams and Norgate. 5s. 

The House of Commons, 1892. Pall Mall Gazette Office. 

A Footnote to History: Eight Years of trouble in Samoa. By 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Cassell. 6s. 

Prince Bismarck: an historical biography. By Charles 
Lowe, M.A. A new and revisededition. Heinemann. 6s. 








AS THE BIRD FLIES. 


1 


WONDER,” said Mr. Beerbohm Tree in “The 

Red Lamp,” in a tone of voice and with a facial 

gesture that combined made the expression 

historic. There was so much behind it. And 

whenever my credulity is exercised I take refuge 
in the oracular words, which may mean doubt, and may no 
convey astonishment. Do monkeys talk? I wonder. The 
negroes say they can, but that they won’t, for fear of being made 
to work. Mr. Garner says they do. The negroes and Mr. 
Garner are at one on the point of the Simian capability of 
speech, but the latter demonstrates his conviction by what he 
looks upon as successful experiments. As a matter of fact, we 
are told that “we have neither letters in our alphabet with 
which to represent the sounds of the speech of Simians nor the 
phonetic equivalents of their speech in our language.” Mr. 
Garner’s task is to make a Simian alphabet, and then to invent 
a phonetic equivalent in some sort of sound “ understandable” 
by us. Will hedo it? Iwonder. Our alphabet does not even 
represent the entire phonetic range of our own language. But 
it seems to me that if we are of Simian origin our language 
ought to show traces of our beginning. At present, to the ear, 
vulgar, themonkey makes no vocal sound approaching that of 
human speech, nor can we phonetically imitate his. Have we, in 
the eons of evolution, lost the power of our original utterances, 
which they, brought suddenly to a final stop in a cul de sacof 
development, have retained in all their crudity? I wonder. A 
clever palmist told me that she had examined the palms of 
several monkeys, and that the lineage was essentially human s0 
far as it went, but that the head line was wanting. Werela 
Simian, and knowing what I do know, I should wave that head 
line, and frisk my little hour of thumbless existence abjuring the 
folly of wisdom for the bliss of ignorance. 
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What is called the silly season is in full stagnation this 
ripening month of cereals and fruits. Publishers rest on their 
oars, and authors are afloat seeking new or suggestive material. 
There is no rest in the world of creation, only a lazy time in 
that of the executive. The midsummer holiday is the recognised 
right of labour: even the printer’s devil has his outing. ‘“ Have 
you had your holiday ?”’ I asked a little begrimed imp the other 
day as he stood by my chair with waiting proofs in his hand, 
“ Not yet,” he said, “ but it’s coming.” “ What are you going to 
do?” I queried: “ Buffalo Bill, I suppose,and the Olympian 
Venice.” 

“Oh no, sir,” he replied, “ ’'m going out of town!” 

“ Indeed ; and in what direction? ” 

“T was thinkin’ of Brighton, but there aint no shrimping 
there, so I'll have a try at Margate.” 

Evolution was rapid here. 

But is change of scene a necessity of a holiday, or is a holiday 
itself a necessity ? Supposing it to be so, it is of little beneficial 
use if of shorter duration than a month, A week merely dis- 
organises. The days of anticipation are fallow days in the study 
or atelier, and the days that follow the return to work are full 
of discontent, the result of half satisfied desires. But when you 
have a full month, you have time for satiety, and you 
return to harness with a sharpened zest and a newer 
vitality. This, however, is the effect of rest rather than change. 
Rapid travel, mountaineering, atheletic sports, and bicycling 
feats are additional strains on the system to the strain of work. 
Against this nature has rebelled. Hard mental work, though, 
is not always overwork. ‘There is no fear of any of us,” 
says Dr. Pye Smith, * using vur brains too much for our health, 
nor do I believe that mental labour or honest work of any kind 
interferes with health or shortens a day.” The strain usually pro- 
ceeds from physical causes, overwork one, perhaps, and injudicious 
eating another. ‘Many active brain-workers have suddenly 
broken down and fancied that it was brain fatigue, when, as a 
matter of fact, it was due to injudicious feeding.” Hard work, 
mental or physical, rarely ever kills, sensibly relieved by sleep 
and rest-making rest. And be it emphasised, nothing impedes 
brain action so much as alcohol taken in the working time. Dr. 
Shorthouse has been telling us of some interesting discoveries he 
has made of the action of aleohol. Wine and beer, he states, 
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when taken in excess, cause a man to fall on his side. Whisky 

makes him fall on his face, and cider and perry on his back. 
Pure food is an essential to brain workers; but adulteration 

isa danger more difficult to cope with now than it was some 


centuries ago. It is so scientifically carried out, and so super. 


ficiously punished. In the olden days an adulterating baker 
was drawn upon a hurdle from the Guildhall to his own house, 
through the great streets which were most crowded, and 
through those the most dirty, with the offending loaf sus. 
pended from his neck. The second time he was drawn in the 
same manner to the pillory, and there kept one hour. The third 

ceasion of offence he was drawn again in like manner, his oven 
was pulled down, and he was made to forswear the trade within 
the city for ever. One William de Stratford suffered this 
punishment for selling bread of short weight, and a John de 
Strode “for making bread of filth and cobwebs.” The last 
time this penalty was exacted was in the 16th year of the reign 
of Henry VI. Butchers were punished in the same manner for 
selling measly bacon at market, and the next day they were 
pilloried with pieces of the obnoxious bacon on their heads. Re- 
assurance in this quarter would be a blessing. At present the 
London public markets are notorious for being all that markets 
ought not to be. 

So we are to have a new tea, new to us, made from the 
leaves of that costly exotic, the orchid. Our neighbours across 
the channel have long been conversant with its odorous 
virtues. It is made from one of the finest and costliest families 
—the Augrecum fraguams denizen, of the forests of Bourbon 
and the Mauritius. The leaves emit a strong and lingering 
aroma. A gramme of leaves and stalk is laid in cold water, 
the vessel is closed tight,and the contents boiled for ten 
minutes. It favours vanilla—also an orchid, and milk and 
rum bring out the flavour appetisingly. It is equally good 
cold. Sufficient is sold in France for forty cups for 2 frances 50 
cents. It is called Faham. Its chief quality is its stimulative 
power to digestion, and it also aids respiration. Medical savants 
are only now awakening to the medicinal properties of the orchid, 
of which exquisite growth 1,000 separate species are known. 

And, talking of the prodigality of nature to her horticultural 
offspring, prodigality in number, in colour, and in beauty of 
form, does it ever strike you, dear friends, that we too are allied 
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to such growths, and that the conditions which influence their 
expansion are just those which ought to influence ours—the 
open air! We need the sunlight, and pine if we do not get it, 
and yet in how many of our living-rooms flowers die. A writer 
in the North American Review protests against over-crowding 
sunny windows with plants, and keeping our little ones 
“bricked-up” upstairs, jealously guarded from air, and with 
only a modicum of light. I once hada guest, a wonderfully 
preserved lady of 60. Her complexion was wonc erful, and her 
skin was void of wrinkles. Every morning I noticed that she 
retired to a sitting-room that looked east, and with some idle 
work sat with her back to the glowing window. I asked her the 
reason why. “I am taking a sun-bath, my dear, for my 
complexion,” she said; “I have done so all my life. At 
home,” she continued, “I have an east window paned in mauve, 
and I find my hair improves rapidly.” This was so. We all know 
there was a craze some few years back for glazing conservatories 
and forcing houses in mauve. The colour was believed to have 
an invigorating and stimulating effect on the growth and 
colouring of the plants. The practice has fallen into disuse : 
perhaps the result was over-stimulation. This in every phase of 
life, vegetable or animal, is fatal. I remember, when pluro- 
pneumonia was rife in the land, a relative lost three valuable cows. 


° ° . . bed 
He buried the careases under the roots of a vine in a large 


vinery, and his grapes the following year were the wonder of the 
neighbourhood. The year succeeding they were not the size of 
marbles, and in less than two years the vine was sterile, and had 
to be removed. Sun and air are the best health factors for all 
ages. Animals bask in the sun, and animals are taught by 
nature. A draughty, sunny house is the healthiest—this, of 
course, with the proverbial grain of salt, which here means 
precaution. 

I have often wondered why it is that womeu’s clubs thrive in 
America and direly fail in England—for fail they do. That is 
social clubs. In America women’s clubs are in federation, which 
emphasises the expression of the influence such clubs have upon 
Society. This unified system has its own organ, The Cycle, 
through which medium the clubs in the federation far and wide 
communicate to each other their various transactions. The club 
individually brings together “Society women” and women 
who advocate “causes” and “follow occupations,” and there 
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the active worker discovers that even those who live retired lives 
are equally with themselves capable of earnest purpose. At the 
recent Biennial Federation in Chicago there were hundreds of 
quiet domestic women of no occupation, who had travelled across 
half a continent to spend several days in discussing questions 
pertaining to club life. There were women of all shades of 
religious belief, the barriers of which have been broken down by 
the local club, which also is erasing the lines between classes in 
America. This great federation will have the effect of lifting 
women out of “the provincial limitations which induce 
nationalism into the national perceptions which secure 
patriotism.” 

And yet it is something less than 25 years ago since New 
York City witnessed the incorporation of the first strictly women’s 
club in America. To-day to each of the three leading clubs in 
the Empire city—Sorasis, the Ladies’ New York Club, and the 
Women’s Press Club—admission is eagerly sought, and each 
numbers about 200 active members. There are numberless 
smaller clubs for study and work on special lines. The Sorasis 
was founded exactly on the lines of our own “ Salon,” except that 
it excludes men. Its members are all engaged in intellectual and 
philanthropic pursuits. It has given greater liberty of action to 
the women of the day, who prior to its institution could neither 
if alone use a restaurant in New York, nor secure a room in an 
hotel. The success of the Sorasis gave the initial to the New York 
Club, which was formed by Society women to meet the require- 
ments of suburban dwellers, who meet and entertain their friends 
there. The Women’s Press Club is only two years old. It isa 
thriving, useful, and wide-awake organization. In London there 
is but one club of any importance for women only, and that is 
the University Club, for which only college graduates are 
eligible. There are, I think, indications that we are awakening 
to the women’s club idea as an influential factor in philanthropy 
and the great social questions of the day. But where its power 
in any public direction would suffer would be where the 
eleemosynary element has been admitted. A woman’s club, for 
any good to be effected, or for self-respect, must be self- 
supporting. 

I do not suppose that any monarch was ever so syl- 
pathetically in touch with her people as our gracious Sovereign 
Lady Queen Victoria. She has sorrowed with us, giving sweet 
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yords of sympathy in domestic calamity, and she has opened 
her woman’s heart to her faithful lieges when suffering herself 
ander bereavement. Her book was for her people. They knew 
her better after perusing its simple, unpretentious pages. To- 
day she puts back the clock, and comes to us as a little child 
dressing and playing with dolls. Her Majesty must have been 
a notable needle-child. She dressed with her own busy little 
fingers some scores of dolls in historic characters, but some- 
how the collection got buried in Buckingham Palace, from 
which covert it was unearthed the other day. The Strand 
Magazine has secured representations of 66 of the archaic 
puppets, and the article written to accompany them has been 
read and revised by the Queen herself, who has also added notes 
herself. Since these innocent days our good motherly Queen 
has nursed her great-grandchildren. Sixty-six dolls—-how nice 
to be a queen-child ! 

The interest in the earnings of authors is still alive; we are 
such a mercenary nation! Someone rather brutally said once, 
“All publishers are liars, and authors also”; therefore the 
honorariums usually quoted must be received with a grain of 
salt. Then different times different prices. £250 for the 
“ Mysteries of Paris” was at the time a fancy price. When 
Eugene Sue had “ arrived” he named his own figure, as also did 
Alexandre Dumas. According to the Publishers’ Circular, 
“Ponson du Terrail earned over £5,000 a year by his tales, 
But the novelists who earn most every year are Xavier de 
Montépin, D’Ennery, Jules Mary, and Emile Richebourg. M. 
de Montépin is paid so much a line for his stories. Each story 
runs for nearly six months in daily instalments. He earns in 
this way about £3,000 a year. Sometimes he dramatises his 
novels, when his profits from each story so treated are doubled. 
M. Jules Mary gets £1,200 for a serial tale. His stories often 
appear also in weekly papers, and then are published in book 
form. In this way he makes at least £2,500 out of each novel. 
Two of his works were recently brought out on the stage, and 
produced a total of £6,500 for the author. M. d’Ennery gets 
ls. 3d. a line. ‘An Angel’s Remorse,’ one of his stories, 
produced £2,000.” By which it would appear that French 
novelists drive a very remunerative industry--the best novelists, 
of course. But, apart from the moral aspect of figures, 
statistics connected with authors are always interesting to— 
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other authors. I have just been reading that, in writing his 
latest book, “The Downfall,” M. Zola filled 1,033 sheets of 
paper, and used 300 goose-quills, of which 225 had white and 
the remainder yellow beaks; that for the last chapter he used a 
steel nib so as to be more forcible. He consumed 5} pints of 
black ink, and half a pint of red (the latter to inspire him when 
his imagination failed), and was twice compeiled to renew his 
blotting-pad on account of accidents with the inkstand. I ama 
very humble worker in the field of fiction, but feeling doubtful 
as to the occult influence of goose-quills, I determined to fly 
higher, so one day, when wandering in the woods of Blenheim, 
I found a beautiful firm straight swan’s quill, which I carried 
home, and with which I wrote a not unsuccessful three volume 
novel. 300 goose-quills quotha; but I remembered the brutal 
dictum respecting authors and publishers, and I understood. 

It would be interesting to learn in what way our various 
novelists perform the mechanical task of production. Mrs. 
Campbell Praed uses a type-writing machine, as also does 
Edna Lyall and Grant Allen. Mrs. Praed is a very rapid 
writer. Mrs. Alexander sits before her desk in the midst of her 
family circle and writes the charming domestic novels that have 
made her so popular with the heads of families. Mrs. Walford 
writes in solitude. She is peculiarly sensitive to interruptions 
and distractions. On one occasion, having to begin a new book, 
she went to the Isle of Wight and made the start there, 
remaining absent the best part of a fortnight. Mr. William 
Black is also extremely sensitive to noise, and dependent on 
absolute privacy during his hours of production. Scenery has a 
great effect on him, inspiring his wonderful gift of word-painting, 
the medium in which he expresses his sense of form and beauty. 
His pen is to him what the brush and palette are to the painter. 
Mr. Rider Haggard has latterly dictated his novels to a type- 
writer, who finds it difficult to keep pace with his rapid 
utterances. His sentences seldom require much alteration. 
Mr. James Payn also dictates to the same medium; his young 
daughter at one time being his amanuensis on a Remington. 
George Meredith works in a little solitary cottage in his grounds. 
No one is allowed to cross the door while he is working. He 
takes even his food in himself. Miss Thackeray (Mrs. Ritchie) 
at one time wrote in a hired room near her own house, in order 
to be utterly free from interruption. But each individual writer 
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has his own moods and tenses for work, and his own idiosyncrasy 
in its execution. Some write only when the fit is on them: 
others command the “fit.” Harriet Martineau left it on record 
in her memoirs that, however averse to work she might be on 
one particular day or hour, half an hour at her desk brought her 
the inspiration; and this she said would be the case with all 
workers—they can force the moods I should have liked to see 
Carlyle’s face if such a prescription had been proffered him. 
Happily the Chelsea seer died before “ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay ” 
made street airs an agony. This is what a young soldier on his 


return to India writes of his experience of this excruciating 


tune :— 
« TA-RA-BOOM-DE-AY.” 

“Everything looks drear, still there is ‘ Ta-ra-boom-de-ay ’ 
to cheer me. I congratulated myself that I had at last reached 
a spot where this abominable tune was unknown. I think I 
told you that the little boys on the Brindisi docks sang it; that 
it was in the ‘café chantants’ at Port Said; that the sailors 
whistled it on board; and that the Parsee was playing it on a 
harmonium in Bombay. There is a European bandmaster for 
the native bands here—a retired corporal, The tune is a 
favourite one with him. I have not yet heard it here, but I look 
for it at the next guest night.” 

But the howling nuisance is finished here at any rate. On some 
public occasion recently a military band “ turned on” the tune, 
and the audience rose en m:tsse and threatened to make that little 
rift within the lute which would soon make the music mute. 
They at once struck up “Oh no, we never mention her.” 


CARRIER-PIGEON. 











MR. C. A. PEARSON. 


So) R. CYRIL ARTHUR PEARSON, the founder, 
manager, proprietor, and editor of three popular 
|} papers, is no longer one of the coming men— 
‘i he has come. He has made his way to the front in 
the paper world with almost phenomenal rapidity. 
His is a personality which it is impossible to ignore. His influence 
is making itself felt, his name is being distributed far and wide 
on his Weekly, on his Search Light, and on his Society News. 
Most emphatically they are his papers. Why this should be is 
understood at once when one is brought face to face with him. 
That he should leave the impress of his own individuality—of 
himself—on all that he touches is inevitable, for he possesses 
in a marked degree that self-sufficingness, that centrality, that 
reserve power which must make itself felt, which we call 
character. He has energy and pluck enough to start a dozen 
papers, and run them successfully. Of his first paper, his 
Weekly, he is pardonably proud. It has been in existence only 
two years, and already it has a circulation of over 350,000. 

“ T call it my Kicking Machine,” he says in his quick, energetic 
way. “It kicks the others on,” and undoubtedly it has proved 
a kind of kicking pioneer to his later papers. At the end of its 
first year its circulation of 200,000 copies per week beat the record. 
It was a success, but people at first refused to believe it. Such 
a circulation in such a short time was unprecedented, and there- 
fore, they declared, it was impossible. 

“T had to take affidavits, and make declarations before 
authorities, but they wouldn’t believe me,” he says, and his 
brown eyes twinkle merrily behind his spectacles. He can afford 
to laugh, for doubt has been killed by facts. 

The Weekly has not travelled much out of Great Britain as 
yet, which, says Mr. Pearson, “is owing to the iniquity of the 
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Post Office.” Foreign and colonial postal rates for papers that 
do not come under the heading ‘‘ newspaper” are too heavy 
and so far the authorities have turned a deaf ear to special 
pleading. The Weekly, however, is making its way in Australia, 
where it is sent in bulk and distributed by agents. Glasgow 
appreciates the Weekly more than any other place in the 
United Kingdom so far as Mr. Pearson can judge. 

“The Scotchman likes solid matter, and he likes good value 
for his money—that is how I account for it,” says Mr. Pearson, 

He has just started a new paper, Pearson’s Society News, with 
which is incorporated the Weekly News. His aim is to supply a 
Society paper fit for home reading. In the first number he says :— 

‘ There appears to be a settled opinion among newspaper people that a cheap 
Society paper cannot hope for success unless it very largely consists of unclean 
and scurrilous matter... .. No doubt there is a public which appreciates 
thinly-veiled indecency and other writing of a kind which the low-class 
journalist considers ‘smart.’ But I firmly believe that an immense number 
of people are debarred from taking in a cheap Society journal because they feel 
that they can never be sure whether they may safely leave it about at home or 
not. It must surely be possible to write smartly without offending the 
susceptibilities of that very large body of folk who do not ask that their 
literature shall contain any contaminating element. At all events, the attempt 
is going to be made with Society News, about which there will be nothing low 
except the price.” _ 

There is little doubt but that a large public will endorse 
these remarks in the practical fashion this very practical editor 
will most approve of. His aim is a good one, and it deserves 
support. Mr. Pearson considers that the “ good old serial,” 
instead of being played out, is taking a new lease of life, and 
promises to flourish vigorously. “This is my opinion,” he says, 
“ because, since I have been running a serial in the Weekly, the 
circulation has leaped up certainly much more than it would 
have without the tale. Certainly this seems pretty conclusive, 
for the proof of popularity is in the buying. 

No outside contributions are taken. Stamps, time, temper, 
and energy are all saved by keeping to this rule. A 
competent staff works under the editor’s guidance. He person- 
ally controls every department. He is a firm believer in the 
“one capable man” method of government. That he should feel 
himself to be one of those capable men, and should frankly say 
so, merely proves that he has arrived at ajust self-appreciation 
which is very far removed from pretentious vanity, ‘“ Preten- 
sion,” Emerson says, “ may only sit still; it cannot act.” Mr. 
Pearson has proved that he can act, and he says he finds it 
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difficult to sit still. His restless energy is directed into orderly 
channels, and it is owing to this that he can accomplish so 
successfully the enormous daily task he sets himself. Not a 
minute of the day is lost. Most of his editorial work is done 
during his three hours’ railway journey to aud from town. 

Mr. Pearson speaks almost affectionately of his “ folk.” 
He takes a keen personal interest in their welfare, and, acting 
on the truth of the saying that “ All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy,” he insists on a whole holiday once a week. 
“Some of my folk generally come down with me from Friday 
to Monday, so we all keep in touch,” he says. He emphatically 
declares that courtesy pays, whether it be by personal act or 
written word. He has proved that, like honesty, it is the best 
policy. 


Mr. Pearson has a fine career before him, for he is a young 
man. He was born on the 24th of February, 1866, at Wookey, 
near Wells. His father is a clergyman, and at present holds 
the living of Springfield, near Chelmsford. 

Though Mr. Pearson is a Winchester boy, he has the greatest 


contempt for the ordinary public school education, “an educa- 
tion which you have to unlearn as fast as possible if you mean 
to get on in the world.” A thorough grounding in natural 
science, modern languages, and business habits he considers the 
best equipment for a man who has his way to make. There was 
some question of his taking holy orders, but instead of treading 
in his father’s footsteps, he employed his time for thirteen 
weeks in answering a series of questions in Tit-Bits, with the 
result that he was the successful candidate out of three thou- 
sand, and won the post which Mr. Newnes had thus put up for 
competition. He rapidly rose to the position of manager, and 
held this responsible post for four years. He also managed the 
publishing department of the Review of Reviews for some time, 
thus gaining the experience which he has since turned to such 
good account. 


R. Y. P. 





THE CLAIMS OF DECORATIVE ART.* 


By Water CRANE. 


R. WALTER CRANE holds much the same posi- 
tion amongst artists as Mr. William Morris holds 
amongst poets. Both are modern in their ideas, 
haters of the competitive system, believers in a 
future when heads and hands will come together 

again. Machinery has divided heads from hands, and the result 


is idleness for some and hard work for others. This state of 
things vexes the righteous soul of Mr. Crane; and in his book 
he constantly breaks into economics. 

“The essence of art is harmony and unity,” he tells us. 
“ Before we can hope to get harmonious art and thought, we 
must realise harmony and unity in life. For myself, I am 
confident, in view of these considerations, that what is good for 
humanity is good for art. Take care of the pence of healthy 
life—the current coin of individual freedom, of political and 
social equality, of the fraternity of human service and common 
interests—and the gold pieces of art, thought, and creative 
beauty will take care of themselves.” 

The book is made up of a series of papers, short ones that 
had their origin in fireside discussions with fellow-artists, and 
longer ones that have been addressed to various audiences. 
The result is rather disjointed, but the book has good things 
in it. 

Mr. Crane describes art as “a form of vital force applied to 
the expression of Beauty.” 

He then goes on to define Beauty. 

“Without exactly attempting a final or philosophical account 
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of it, we may call it an outcome and efflorescence of human life 
and energy under happy conditions. It is found in varying 
degree, and the development of the sensibility to impressions 
of beauty follows much the same course and stages as those of 
the senses and the intellect themselves—of the development of 
man, in short, as a social and reflective animal. As one cannot 
see colour without light, neither can we expect sensibility 
to beauty to grow up naturally amid sordid and dull sur- 
roundings.” 

The happy conditions which Mr. Crane postulates are not to 
be found in the galleries of Burlington House—in the time of its 
May blossoming. The effect of the galleries as a whole is thus 
described by him :—“ A number of odd-sized painted panels in 
gilt mouldings, jostled together with scarcely any reference to 
scale or harmony, either of subject or colour. Here, perhaps, a 
life-sized human head and shoulders in startling relief appears 
almost bursting through some silvery retiring landscape 
distance ; there tragedy and farce side by side, and on the same 
wall tradition on crutches next the most naked naturalism, with 
“no language but a ery” or perhaps some piece of senti- 
mentality leaning, as it were, on the shoulder of the coldest 
academic style Much ability, certainly, much energy, 
much industry, but wasted for the most part upon objects and 
subjects either unrewarding or repulsive, and squandered in 
aimless and therefore inartistic imitation; much striving after 
instantaneous photographic effects both in figures and land- 
scapes—miscalled Realism ; much academic learning and arch- 
eology; much sentimental as well as melodramatic feeling ; 
plenty of domestic and quasi-historical incidents; some 
symptoms of war-fever walking out in red coats; plenty of 
sporting and animal life—live and dead stock; a superabun- 
dance of the personal element as in individual portraits— 
although the term portrait might often be more justly claimed 
by landscape painters, portraits so-called being as often as not 
treated as if they were landscapes, and landscapes as portraits.” 

Speaking of the educational value of art, Mr. Crane suggests 
that we think more of our shop windows than of the windows of 
our minds—especially those of the rising generation. 

“Why should not the walls of our schools be pictured with 
the drama of history ?” he asks. 

* Why should they not be made eloquent with the wonders of 
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the earth by true and emphatic drawings of the life and 
character of different countries and peoples ?” 

When we recollect that our alphabet has been traced back to 
the ancient Egyptian hieroglyphic signs, and that these were 
formed from picture or emblem writing, we feel the force of Mr. 
Crane’s plea for the children in our schools. In the childhood 
of the world men wrote with pictures. A calf above zigzag lines 
signified water, and so on. Children find our alphabet a great 
stumbling-block. 

“Show me the rules of it,” said a little boy to his teacher, 
“Why is A—a and B—b?” 

The alphabet was to him merely a puzzle. 

“The worst picture conveys a more definite idea of a thing 
than the best description” it is said. Mr. Crane laments that 
with our industrial system, sub-division of labour, and machine 
production, we have destroyed the art of the people, and tells us 
that when things were produced for use, and not for profit, the 
craftsman was an artist. 

The hand is, he says, the best piece of machinery after all; 
and he describes work as “some form of pleasurable handicraft.” 
This is distinct from labour, which he defines as “‘the mechanical 
use of tools and material.” 

Production for profit is his béte noir. 

He tells the following story of Verboeckhoven, the cattle 
painter, to illustrate the effect of commercial ideas on art. 

One day an American entered the studio and saw a picture 
which pleased him, and bought it at the author’s price— 
1,200 francs. He could not take it away with him immediately, 
and when he came for it some time after the painter had another, 
just like it, nearly finished. He was putting in an extra lamb 
when the American returned. A happy thought struck the 
latter: he would take the second picture too; and it would form 
a pendant tothe other. But Verboeckhoven wanted 1,300 francs 
for it. His customer hesitated. 

“ Well, well!” said he, “the same price then,” and, dipping a 
rag in turpentine, he wiped out the lamb. 

To the same artist it is said that the dealers were in the habit 
of sending orders like the following: ‘‘ Wanted, by Monday, 
three pictures of the usual description—cow—with two sheep.” 

Later on Mr. Crane speaks of “that Pluto of art, the 
photographer,” and declares that while idealist and realist are 
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disputing, the photographer seizes the fair maiden and carries 
her to his dark chamber, whence she reappears in such veri- 
similitude as might well be the despair of the painter were not 
his vows addressed to a yet fairer than Persephone. He says 
hard things of the realist, and calls the realism of to-day— 
“reality only half realised.” 

“ Art is art, precisely because it is not nature,” said Goethe. 

“Art is art, precisely because it mocks nature,” says Mr. 
Crane. 

The world is out of joint for him: he has not a good word to 
say for it. 

“ Mechanical invention in the interests of trade has dominated 
us,” he says. “Mechanical invention has outstripped the 
invention of the artist. Mechanical smoothness has taken the 
place of artistic finish and touch. And why? 

Because to our great deities of commercial enterprise and 
successful trade the amount of the output is more regarded than 
the artistic quality of the material and work !” 

He is indignant because the Company refused the offer of Mr. 
Watts to decorate the hall of the Euston Station with frescoes 
without charge, if the Company bore the cost of the materials. 

“ How can monumental art, which is but decorative art in its 
highest form, exist in such apathetic conditions? ” he asks. “To 
grow the flower you must not only have the seed, but a favour- 
able soil and climate. It will be written of our age that we 
squandered the talents of our more original writers and artists 
upon the newspaper and periodical press. We preferred to be 
amused with a constant succession of brilliant trivialities and 
passing sensations, to beholding our best thoughts embodied in 
enduring and noble forms of art ; and it did not seem to signify 
how many lives might be frittered away—how much energy and 
talent ground to powder in the process.” 

There is not much about decorative art in the book; but the 
author recommends two books by Mr. Lewis F. Day, a well- 
known and practical designer, namely, “ Anatomy of Pattern ” 
and “The Planning of Ornament,” both published by Mr. 
Batsford, of Holborn. He thinks that the difficulty of a designer 
in the present day is an overwhelming mass of examples that 
crushes originality. The highest form of figurative art he finds 
in the British Museum, amongst the fragments of the sculptured 
groups which decorate the pediments of the Parthenon. 
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A lower form of figurative art is the ballet, and for this he 
has a kindly word. He describes Time painted on the stage, 
with an hour-glass that opens like a door, through which the 
hours come out in the shape of girls in appropriate dresses ; and 
he says that this strikes him as a notion vonceived in the true 
spirit of figurative design. 

Speaking about art and commercialism, he points out that art 
is now divorced from religion. ‘‘ We have only to remember the 
temples and palaces of antiquity, whether colossal fragments of 
the crumbled civilisation of the East, the sculptured triumphs 
of Greece and Rome, or the cathedrals and public-halls of the 
Middle Ages. Art in such a building touches sublimity. The 
effect, for instance, of such a building as that of St. Mark's at 
Venice is like embodied music—-rich, mysterious, harmonious, 
storied with the legends and emblems of a faith, and a concep- 
tion of the universe thus corresponding with the knowledge and 
aspirations of mankind, full of solemnity, pathos, and dignity, 
But one of our own cathedrals, when the ruthless hand of the 
modern restorer is not too obvious—say our historic Abbey of 
Westminster—will impress us in the same kind ; and this im- 
pressiveness is not due merely to effect of antiquity, though it 
no doubt contributes. We feel it to be the collective work of 
artists and craftsmen, as well as of ages, and we feel it embodies 
the aspirations, the religious sentiment, humour, and satire of 
its time, and, speaking through the architect, the mason, the 
carver, the glass painter, is heard the voice of a whole people. 
But if one should go into a modern church in search of the 
ideas of his time, I am afraid he would only find the ideas of 
the new curate.” 

“The former dignity and impressiveness of art is usually 
accounted for by the fact that it was in the past chiefly devoted 
to the service of religion; but that was only because religious 
ideas had the strongest hold upon the human mind—because 
with religion were wrapped up all other ideas, and the sources of 
knowledge were in the hands of the priesthood. Art is bound 
by its very nature to give expression to ascendant ideas. But 
both art and religion have since been broken to fragments, and 
these are often so small and so incongruously pieced together, 
that they refuse to reflect any ideas at all ; or so feebly and falsely, 
that men, in distrust of both art and religion, have turned to 
nature and science, which in the strongest minds fill the place of 
both.” 
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This sorrowful state of things Mr. Crane attributes solely to 
the commercial spirit of the age. Our sense of beauty, our 
artistic feeling, our capacity for imaginative design are leaving 
us. 

“The glittering palace of commercial prosperity and individual 
profit—at other people’s expense—casts a terrible shadow of 
ever-deepening blackness exactly proportional to the luxury, the 
waste, and the splendour within. In the blackness of this 
shadow is involved the blight and desolation of many a fair tract 
of our green England, as well as the blight and desolation of the 
lives of her sons and daughters in the grime of over-crowded 
joyless cities. 

And while at one end of the social scale we get the height of 
degradation which comes of the delegation of manual labour to 
another class, with ultra-refinement and softness of living, and 
aimless and restless life; at the other end we get depths of 
degradation which comes not of work, but of hopeless toil or 
enforced illness; precarious and penurious living, and all the 
sordid and narrowing cares it entails, like the mysterious flakes 
that Shelley describes in his “ Triumph of Life” falling and 
falling upon the heads of the throng until the brightness of 
youth is changed to a sour-visaged old age. 

Here, in those two perhaps equally deplorable extremes, we 
have the white and black upon our palette for a picture of 
modern life—a “ Bridge of Life Ihave not yet painted. These 
are the two negations. Between them there is a band or bridge 
of colour very various in hue, fading gradually into the black- 
ness. Here is the artificial bridge of life we have built up with 
the rigid stones and bricks of an inhuman and unequal economic 
system, cemented by the lives and hopes of the mass of mankind, 
who are constrained to bear that bridge from dawn to sunset in 
order that a privileged few may pass over dry-shod—not 
unpursued, it is true, by their own Nemesis, if unvexed by the 
common cares that wear away the lives of those unregarded 
supporters of the present structure of society—the caryatides of 
toil turned to stone.” 

Having raised his voice in protest, will not Mr. Crane now 
paint for us a “Bridge of Life,” and leave to posterity an 
immortal picture of his age in black and white? Surely he 
does not forget that the great artists rejoiced as giants to prove 
themselves stronger than the days they lived in, and did not 
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succumb to the darkness around them, but pointed onwards to 
the future. 

Failing to do this, the lesser artists immortalised their 
immediate surroundings, and left to posterity a lesson of the 
past. Mr. Crane has croaked long enough. Let him now 
produce something. 


P. G. 


“The cat, the cat has caught a rat, 
O cat! you’re a very great sinner, 

To feed upon mice is no very great vice, 
I too like a mouse for my dinner.” 








THE DRAMA. 


LONDON THEATRES: PAST AND PRESENT. 


—5)7T is rather a difficult thing to give the exact date of 

koA| Ker] «othe opening of all London theatres, past and 

present. However, a large majority of the dates 

can be supplied. Theatres in England are, it 

must be remembered, of comparatively modern 

date. The first royal patent granted to actors in this country 
was given under the hand of good Queen Bess, on the 23rd 
January, 1574. The licence was granted to Master Burbage and 
four others. In later and more troublous days the governing 
body of England has not always been so well disposed to the 
stage. Thus it was that play-houses were closed by Parliament 
from 1642 to 1660. Soon after that, as will be seen below, the 
doors of Drury Lane were opened to the play-loving public ; and 
from that time to the present London has had plenty of theatres 
to boast of. In the following list will be found particulars of 
nearly every London theatre of importance. The Adelphi 
Theatre, formerly called the Sans Pareil, was opened under the 
management of Mr. and Miss Scott, on the 27th November, 
1806. It was opened by Rodwell and Jones, under its present 
name, in the seascn of 1820-1. Madame Celeste’s management 
of the theatre commenced on the 30th September, 1844. The 
house was subsequently rebuilt, and opened, with improved 
arrangements, on the 27th December, 1858, the last performance 
in the old Adelphi having taken place on the 2nd of the preceding 
June. The New Albion Theatre at Poplar was opened on the 
24th December, 1873. The Alhambra Palace was opened as a 
theatre on the 24th April, 1871; but it had been previously 
opened by E. T. Smith, with a grand concert, on the 13th Decem- 
ber, 1860. Astley’s Amphitheatre, built by Philip Astley, was 
opened on the 3rd December, 1774. It was destroyed by fire, with 
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numerous adjacent houses, on the 17th September, 1794. In the 
following year it was rebuilt. On the lst September, 1803, it was 
again burnt; and on this occasion forty of the neighbouring 
houses shared its fate. On the 8th June, 1841, it was once more 
destroyed by fire, and, built for the fourth time, it was opened 
by Batty, on the 17th April, 1843. It was opened by Mr. Dion 
Boucicault as the Theatre Royal, Westminster, on the 26th Decem-. 
ber, 1862. The Avenue Theatre was opened on the 11th March, 
1882, with “ Madame Favart,” the popular opera originally pro- 
duced at the Strand on the 12th April, 1879. The Blackfriars 
Theatre, which was among the very first of English theatres, was 
pulled down on the 10th August, 1655. The Brunswick Theatre, 
in Wellcluse Square, another house of ancient date, fell in during 
rehearsal, on the 29th February, 1828, owing to the weight of a 
new roof. Numbers of persons were wounded, and some killed. 
The New Canterbury, in the Westminster Road, though strictly a 
music-hall, yet famous to a certain extent for the ballets 
produced there, was opened on the 23rd September, 1876. The 
Charing Cross Theatre (opened as The Folly on the 16th October, 
1876), and, in American fashion, christened Toole’s Theatre, was 
opened on the 19th June, 1869. The City Theatre, Milton-street, 
was opened on the 22nd March, 1830. The City of London Theatre, 
Norton Folgate, was opened on the 27th March, 1837. The old 
Cockpit Theatre in Drury Lane, having for many years been devoted 
to histrionic purposes, was converted into a schoolroom on the 
3lst December, 1647. The Royal Comedy Theatre, Panton 
Street, Haymarket, was opened for private view on the 
13th October, 1881, and was opened with “La Mascotte” two 
days afterwards. The Connaught Theatre, under the name of the 
Royal Amphitheatre, Holborn, was opened for equestrian purposes 
on the 25th May, 1867. It was opened under its more recent 
title, with the express permission, if we mistake not, of the Duke 
of Connaught, on the lst November, 1879. The house, one of 
the most ill-fated of theatres, has been the constant subject of 
discussion in the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice, 
and has now ceased to exist asa temple of the drama. The 
Royal Court Theatre, Sloane Square, was opened on the 
25th January, 1871. Covent Garden Theatre was originally 
opened by Rich in 1732. The house was burnt down on the 
20th September, 1808, and having been rebuilt by R. Smirke, 
R.A., was reopened with Macbeth, on the 18th September, 1809. 
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Then occurred the notorious O. P. riots. Two years afterwards, 
on the 18th February, 1811, in the performance of Bluebeard, 
horses were introduced (for the first time) to the stage at this 
house. On the 6th April, 1847, the theatre was opened for 
Italian Opera. It was again destroyed by fire, which originated 
during a bal masque conducted by Anderson, the Wizard, on the 
5th March, 1856. The new house, erected by Barry, was opened 
by Mr. F. Gye, with Les Huguenots,on the 15th May, 1858. The 
floral hall adjoining Covent Garden Theatre was opened to the 
public on the 22nd May, 1861. The ‘riterion Theatre, Regent’s 
Circus, Piccadilly, was opened by Messrs. Spiers and Pond, on 
the 2lst March, 1874. The Crystal Palace, with its beautiful 
grounds, planned by Sir Joseph Paxton, is due to the great 
exhibition of 1851. The theatre, which forms part of the 
building, generally yields up its boards to some London manager 
or actor of repute, specially engaged by the directors of the 
Palace to appear at the theatre with his company throughout the 
arranged season. Drury Lane Theatre was opened on the 
8th April, 1663, and Nell Gwynne made her appearance there 
in 1666. Six years later the theatre and sixty of the neigh- 
bouring houses were destroyed by fire. Sir Christopher Wren 
having rebuilt the house, it was once more opened to the public 
on the 26th March, 1674. On passing into the hands of Garrick 
and Lacy, Shakespearian drama was revived, and the theatre was 
opened by these managers on the 15th September, 1747, with the 
prologue by Dr. Johnson, now considered famous. In 1775 the 
interior was again rebuilt—this time by Adams; and the 
opening took place on the 23rd of September in that year. In 
another twenty years the house was rebuilt ona larger and more 
magnificent scale; and on the 12th March, 1794, it was reopened, 
Charles Kemble appearing there in the following April (as 
Malcolm in ‘“ Macbeth ’’) for the first time. On the 24th of 
February, 1809, Old Drury was again destroyed, curiously 
enough, within six months of the time that the famous rival 
theatre had been burnt down. On the 28th October, 1811, the 
first stone of the present Drury Lane was laid; and the theatre, 
rebuilt by Wyatt, was reopened on the 10th October, 1812, with 
a prologue by Lord Byron. The Duke’s Theatre, formerly known 
as the Holborn Theatre, and at a later date as the Mirror, was 
opened on the 8th October, 1866, with “ The Flying Scud.” It 
was burned down on the 4th July, 1880. The land on which it 
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stood has since been sold to a public company. The Duke's 
Theatre—an older one—formerly known as the Lincolu’s Inn 
Theatre, was originally opened by Sir William Davenant's 
patent on the 25th April, 1662. At this theatre Nell Gwynne 
made her appearance on the 10th March, 1667. The house was 
rebuilt, and once more opened on the 30th April, 1695. The 
performance of the first oratorio here bears date the 4th March, 
1732. The East London Theatre was opened on the 12th October, 
1867. It was destroyed by fire on the 16th March, 1879. The 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, was opened as Bullock’s Museum, on 
the 17th October, 1812. Eveter Hall, Strand, was opened on 
the 27th February, 1831. The house still echoes with the magic 
notes of the famous Jenny Lind. In July, 1880, it was 
purchased at a large price by the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. The Fortune Theatre, near Bankside, dates 
from 1600. It was built by Edward Alleyn, the founder 
of Dulwich College, in place of The Curtain, which was 
to have been pulled down in the year 1600, but was permitted 
to remain open to the public for a few vears after this date. 
Gaiety Theatre was opened on the 21st December, 1868. The 
Garrick Theatre, in Goodman’s Fields, was opened in 1830. It 
was destroyed by fire on the 3rd November, 1846, at the con- 
clusion of the performance of “ The Battle of Waterloo.” The 
old Goodman’s Fields Theatre had been opened on _ the 
drd August, 1732. The old Globe Theatre, Bankside, was opened 
on the 26th April, 1594. Here it was that the majority of 
Shakespeare’s plays were first performed. This house, which 
was known as “The Glory of the Bank,” was burned to the 
ground in 1613. The modern Globe Theatre was opened on the 
28th November, 1868. The new Concert Hall at the Grecian, 
City Road, was opened on the 16th November, 1872. The 
Grecian Theatre was, with its manifold appurtenances, put up 
for sale by public auction in 1882. The house was originally 
known as The Eagle Taveri, and devoted, under a mere 
music licence, to light musical entertainments. On_ the 
passing of the Theatres Act in 1845, a regular theatrical 
licence was obtained. The Haymarket, built in 1702, was opened 
by French comedians, on the 29th December, 1720; and 
eighteen years afterwards the audience at this house refused to 
listen to, and prohibited from acting, a French company of 
players. In 1767 the theatre was rebuilt. In 1521] it was once 
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more rebuilt—on this occasion by Nash. The opening took place 
on the 4th July of that year; and only as recently as on the 
31st January, 1880, the theatre, for a third time rebuilt, on a 
magnificent scale, was opened by Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, 
with Lord Lytton’s “Money,” originally produced at the 
same theatre on the 8th December, 1840. It will be re- 
membered how the pittites were discomforted on the first 
night when they found that their old established dwelling-place 
had been sacrificed. Her Majesty’s Theatre, formerly known as 
the Italian Opera House, and in later days as the King’s Theatre 
and as the Queen’s Theatre, is generally supposed to have been 
constructed by Sir John Vanburgh, though Mr. Pennan 
ascribes its erection to Sir Christopher Wren. It was opened 
on the 9th April, 1705. In 1720 the theatre was enlarged. On 
the 17th June, 1789, it was burned down. It was rebuilt and 
reopened on the 22nd September, 1791. In 1818 the exterior 
was improved by Mr. Nash. On the 6th December, 1867, it was 
again burned down, the loss of the lessee, Mr. Mapleson, being 
about £12,000, and that of the late Mdle. Tietjens, £2,000. 
The house, rebuilt, has been devoted to numerous purposes. 
Among others it was let to Messrs. Moody and Sankey on their 
visitto London. Since Mr. Chatterton resigned Drury Lane in 
favour of Sir Augustus Harris, its present lessee, the boards of 
Her Majesty’s have annually been yielded up to the performance 
of Italian Opera; and it has thus succeeded Old Drury in 
sharing with Covent Garden the honours of the London 
Operatic Season. Highbury Barn was opened under E. T. 
Smith’s management on the 10th April, 1871. At the Hope 
Theatre, on the Bankside, in Surrey, it is recorded that the Earl 
of Worcester’s servants (who acted, by-the-bye, at the Black- 
Jriavs in 1607) performed in 1602. The Imperial Theatre was 
opened by Mr. Edgar Bruce on the 15th April, 1876. It was 
sometimes called the Afternoon Theatre, most of the performances 
there having taken place at that time of the day. The Lyceum, 
formerly known as the English Opera House, was built by Dr. 
Arnold, 1794-95, and was opened under its present title in 1809. 
It was reopened with an address spoken by Miss Kelly on the 
15th June, 1816. On the 16th February, 1830, it was destroyed 
by fire; and, having been rebuilt, it was once more opened to 
play-goers on the 14th J uly, 1834. Early in 1844 it was devoted 
to equestrian performances, speedily to be withdrawn in favour 
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of Mrs. Keeley, who commenced her management of the house 
on the 8th April in that year. The theatre passed into the 
hands of Mr. H. L. Bateman in 1873; and under the 
Batemar management Mr. Irving commenced his prosperous 
career at the Lyceum. At the close of 1878 Mr. Irving himself 
assumed the managerial reins. The Marylebone Theatre was 
opened in 1842. The house, commenced so auspiciously under 
the title of the New (or National) Opera House, on the Thames 
Embankment, had its first brick laid by the late Mdle. Tietjens, 
on the 7th September, 1875—its first stone by the Duke of 
Edinburgh on the 16th December, 1875. The proprietor was 
Mr. Mapleson, the architect Mr. T. H. Fowler. At the end of 
1877 the failure of the scheme was reported. The New Theatre 
was merely a temporary structure at Gibbon’s Tennis Court, 
Vere Street, Clare Market. It was destroyed to make room for 
the New Theatre in Little Lincoln’s Inn Fields. This is supposed 
to have been a distinct theatre from that known as the Lincoln’s 
Inn, or Duke’s, a theatre at which we are told “the 
women acted for themselves.” At the Nursery Theatre, in 
Hatton Garden, there is evidence that the “ Constant Maid,” by 
Shirley, was produced in 1640. 


SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 


So many theatres have met with their natural destiny—‘ to 
be burned”—and so many have been re-modelled and rebuilt, 
that Sadler’s Wells may fairly claim to have been the longest- 
lived theatre in London A Mr. Sadler in 1683 built on its site a 
“ Music House” ; and during some repairs to its garden a labourer 
discovered a well of mineral water, which had been resorted to, for 
its medicinal properties, as far back as the time of Henry VIIL, 
during whose reign it was filled up to prevent the monks making 
a revenue from it. On the reopening of the Well by Sadler 
(after an interval of 140 years) it became a place of popular 
resort. Encouraged by his success, Sadler built a Temporary 
Theatre, added a band, posturers, tumblers, and rope dancers, 
and engaged a Mr. Pearson to play “on the dulcimer every 
evening at the end of the long walk.” In 1702 the place was 
in the hands of new proprietors, a Mr. Miles having entered 
into partnership with Francis Forcer, the musician, and opened 
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the building as “ Miles’s Music House.”’ Four or five entertain- 
ments were given in a day, the audience consisting of “ strolling 
damsels, half-pay officers, peripatetic tradesmen, tars, and 
butchers.” As soon as the crowd outside had gathered in 
sufticient numbers to form another audience the entertainment 
was rapidly concluded, and the house cleared—the “‘cue”’ to the 
performers being a man, entering to the back seats, who asked 
in a loud voice “ Is Horian Fisleman here?’’ Ned Ward, in his 
“Walk through Islington,” describes the amusements as con- 
sisting of a fiddler in scarlet,a girl who performed a sword 
dance, anda youth who danced a jig; and the company he 
declares to be not very reputable. The original name of 
“ Sadler’s Wells” was, however, soon restored, and the enter- 
tainment became of a more creditable character. From a poem, 
entitled “The New River,” by a Mr. Garbott, we learn that 
payment was not made for entrance to the entertainment, but 
only for the drink consumed; this was because Forcer had no 
theatrical licence. At this period, according to Charles Macklin, 
“though the company was mixed and odd, there was little or no 
It must have degenerated under John Warren, 
Foreer’s successor—for the Middlesex Grand Jury declared it to 
be “a place injurious to public morals and frequently a resort of 
loose disorderly people.” According to a tract dated 1712, and 
entitled “ God’s Judgment against Murderers,” in a brawl, which 
took place there, a Mr. Waite, Lieutenant of a man-of-war, was 
killed by one, French, a lawyer of the Temple. Miles died in 
1724, Forcer in 1730. Young Forcer (a barrister) was manager 
for thirteen years, and Warren for three. In 1741, Rosoman 
became proprietor, and Rosoman Street in Clerkenwell has been 
named after him. Mr. Rosoman was a builder. He obtained a 
regular dramatic licence, pulled down the old wooden building, 
and raised what is, in reality, the present house. In Hogarth’s 
“Evening” a corner of the old wooden theatre, with the old 
signboard, appears. Rosoman opened the new building in 1765, 
charging 2s. 6d. for admission to the boxes, ls. to the pit, and 
6d. to the gallery ; for another 6d. a visitor to the boxes could 
have a pint of wine. Rosoman held the reins for twenty-six 
years; and his audiences were sutfliciently respectable to merit the 
attentions of Fielding, then a magistrate, who sent horse patrols 
and link men to escort the nobility and gentry from the New 
Road to the more distant parts of town. At first Rosoman gave 
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a miscellaneous entertainment—of singing and acrobatic dis. 
plays; latterly, one of a more legitimate dramatic character, 
In 1764 The Tempest was performed. Amongst the performers 
of the period was Guiseppe Grimaldi, known as “ Iron legs,” 
father of the celebrated clown, Joseph Grimaldi. It was old 
Guiseppe Grimaldi who, during the time of the Gordon Riots, 
when people had to chalk on their shutters “ No Popery” to 
avoid the fury of the mob, wrote on his door “ No Religion at all 
here.” A Mr. Arnold succeeded Rosoman, having for his 
partners his son and Thomas King, a comedian from Drury 
Lane, who “created” “Sir Peter Teazle.” Arnold raised the 
prices, gave performances of a thoroughly dramatic character, 
and reconstructed the interior of the house. The theatre for 
some time was held in shares; and Droughton, Hughes, Coates, 
Siddons (husband of the actress), the Dibdens, Reeve (the com. 
poser), Andrews, Burford, and Arnold, all figured as managers, 
The playbills of this period show that Dighton, Lewis, Davis, 
Dubois, Grimaldi, and Riches, with Mrs. Wybrow, Mrs. Roffey, 
and Miss Sims, were the principal performers; and the bill of 
April 17, 1797, shows the pieces played were: a musical 
burletta, First Come First Served ; a comic ballet, The Custom of 
Zurich ; aserio-comic sketch, Britain’s Invaders ; a harlequinade, 
The Mountain of Miseries; concluding with a display of the 
Temple of Harmony, “with a personification of patience ona 
monument smiling at grief.” The doors opened at half-past five 
o’clock. It was on Easter Monday, April 16, 1781, that Joseph 
Grimaldi first appeared here; he was, with the exception of one 
season (1817), attached to the theatre for forty-seven years. 
Grimaldi retired in 1828, and died in 1837; aged fifty-eight 
years. The most prominent performers were Dighton (painter 
as well as actor), Bologna, and Paulo; in 1786 Mrs. Bland Davy, 
and Braham in 1788. In 1801 Master Carey, a Juvenile 
Wonder, appeared, and recited the speech of Rolla from Pizzaro; 
he was the great grandson of Charles Carey, author of “ Salley in 
our Alley.” ‘ Master Carey ” afterwards figured as “ Edmund 
Kean.” In 1803 Belzoni, the traveller, appeared as a gymnast 
in feats of strength ; he was known as the Patagonian Samson. 
A series of aquatic entertainments, with elaborate water effects, 
commenced here in 1804; a huge tank was constructed under the 
stage, and in it naval fights and sensational maritime pieces 
were enacted—notably The Battle of the Nile and The Siege of 
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Gibraltar; Richard Hughes being manager; and Greenwood 
alludes to the period in his “ Rhyming Reminiscences.” The 
best idea of the appearance of the theatre can be gathered from 
an engraving by Andrews, the scene painter, published 1792. In 
1807, on the 15th of October, through a false alarm of fire, 
eighteen people were killed, and many injured. In 1809, in the 
pantomime of The Talking Bird, Grimaldi introduced the well- 
known song, “ Hot Codlins.” Howard Payne, the author of 
Brutus, was manager in 1820; then from 1822 to 1824, Egerton, 
whose wife’s Joan of Arc is remembered. The most notable 
incidents which followed were Mrs. Fitzwilliam’s management 
and her performance in The Pet of the Petticoats. Under her 
management T. P. Cooke appeared in Black Eyed Susan. The 
managers who succeeded were Almar Nelson Lee—Osbaldiston 
—Rogers, Taylor, Honnor, and Greenwood. In 1844, a “ legiti- 
mate” season commenced under Greenwood—Mr. Warner and 
Phelps appearing in Macbeth. For upwards of eighteen years a 
series of such performances was given. The management pro- 
duced thirty-four of Shakespeare’s plays: old plays of Massinger, 
Ford, Marlowe, and Otway were also produced, after a lapse of 
many years. The Standard Works of modern authors were 
brought out ; and several original dramas, written expressly for 
the management, all of a high character, including such works 
as Garcia, by F. O. Tomline. Feudal Times, The Gourie Plot, 
John Saville of Hayshod, by the Rev. James White, and The Fool's 
Revenge, by Tom Taylor, were placed before the public. Of the 
company the best remembered names are Mrs. Warner, Mrs. 
Henry Marston, Mrs. Ternan, Mrs. Herman Vezin, the Misses 
Glyn, Fitzpatrick, Addison, Cooper, Goodard, Atkinson, Fanny 
Vining, Julia St. George, Edith Heraud Hughes (Mrs. Gaston 
Murray), Heath, Murray, and Fanny Huddart, with Messrs. Hy. 
Marston, George Bennett, Younge, Hoskins, Williams, Furton, 
Lewis, Ball, Ray, Belford,Mortimer, Robinson, Bromson, Mellon, 
Graham, Butler, Edmund Phelps, and Herman Vezin. But few 
of the old compauy survive. A portrait group of the company, 
dressed in the parts of The Merchant of Venice, appeared in The 
Illustrated London News of January 9th, 1849. Mr. Phelps 
succeeded Mr. Greenwood, and was sole lessee during part of 1561 
and 1862. He payed a rental of £1,000 a year. The theatre 
then seated—in the dress circle 102 persons, in the boxes 150 
persons, in the pit 1,000 persons, and in the gallery from 800 to 
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1,000. From the time of the cessation of Mr. Phelps’s manage. 
ment the fortunes of Sadler’s Wells declined. Captain Morton 
Price next took the theatre, and, under the management of Miss 
Lucette, gave a series of light burlettas and musical entertain- 
ments, but without success. Then Mr. Edgar and Miss Marriott 
(whose impersonation of Hamlet was remarkable for a lady) 
endeavoured to restore the character of the house by legitimate 
performances; they were only moderately successful. In 1866, 
just after the house had completed its centenary of existence, 
Mr. J. A. Cave, who was at the time the tenant, revived the 
pantomime of Mother Goose, famous for the performance of 
Grimaldi, Mr. Edgar died in 1871, and Mrs. Belton succeeded 
him. Sadler’s Wells now fell into disgrace, and was converted 
into a skating rink, taken for a music hall, utilized on Sunday 
evenings for the people, pronounced insecure, and finally shut 
up. It was reopened, however, for one night in 1878, when a 
prize fight took place on the stage. At last Mrs. Bateman, so 
honourably associated with the Lyceum Theatre, came to the 
rescue, entirely rebuilt the interior, and again opened the 
theatre for legitimate performances. 


To be continued. 


















NOVELS REVIEWED. 


The Finger of Scorn. By R. E. Salway. (2 Vols., Hurst.) 
—The scene of this story is laid at Otterby, a Berkshire village 
on the banks of the Thames. It commences with the murder 
of the young squire, Harry Norton, whose coming of age was 
to have been celebrated on the morrow. He is pushed into the 
river and drowned. Suspicion falls on Philip Lance, the 
Curate, who was passing by at the time. The village decides 
that he is guilty, and it is at him they point the finger of scorn. 
“Otterby figuring as Justice was a piteous spectacle,” we are 
told. In the Curate, Otterby finds a victim ready to hand, “a 
shy retiring parson involved in a tragedy, already a society butt 
by reason of his physical peculiarities and overstrung nature.” 
The Curate is a clever and sympathetic character-study. He 
is an “ heroic, insignificant little man, patient, but for all that 
a man.” He finds neither love nor sympathy at home or 
among his parishioners. His mother is “a little old lady, like 
Dresden china, as dainty in colouring and as hard. Her russet 
cheeks are plump and unseamed, her blue eyes are cold and 
bright. For her, life revolved upon two little pivots, both of a 
private and particular nature—personal care and family pride.” 
In spite of her selfishness and pettiness we cannot dislike her. 
Her son, Philip Lance, who loves and renounces, is a pathetic 
figure who wins our love and admiration. 

When the village is in open revolt Mrs. Lance wishes her 
son to run away from it all. “Your scheme of patient 
endurance,” she says, “is all very well from a clergyman’s 
point of view, but to the world it will look like guilt. Such 
principles are superb in theory ; in practice they are impossible.” 
The Curate endures her reproaches in patience, but he stays, for 
“conscience and inclination alike pointed to a steeper, stonier 
path—he would tread it, though with bleeding feet.” His 
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mother leaves him, and he takes refuge with Peter Benson, the 
old lock-keeper. Charlotte Benson, his only child, is “ weak of 
frame but strong of soul. To her the task of succouring the 
maligned and persecuted is a positive joy.” She is a girl “to 
whom self-sacrifice without hope or question of reward is a 
privilege to be cherished in secret.” Like the Curate, she suffers 
and is strong. 

Veronica Doria, whom we must call the heroine in so far as 
she is the central female figure in the story, is a beautiful girl 
who has lived a life of poverty with her father, an Italian 
musician. They settle in Otterby in two rooms over the 
butcher’s shop. She was secretly engaged to Harry Norton, 
but when he is murdered she “ mourns not only his loss, but the 
short dream of joy and affluence which has vanished with him.” 
Lance loves her. She marries Humphrey Norton, the new 
squire, her former betrothed’s murderer. The author has given 
us a telling picture of village life. Miss Clothilde Clatterby, 
modiste and milliner, gossip, and mischief-maker-in-chief, who 
is always genteel, is capitally drawn. So is old Hooker, the 
Sexton, with “his sepulchral cough, his stealthy furtive look, 
and his black shiny clothes, matched to perfection by his black 
shiny hair.” He is staunch to the Curate. 

The story ends with a fire, and the final downfall and utter 
rout of the plotters. 


The Herb of Love. (Pseudonym. Unwin.) This is a story 
of Greek life in the island of picturesque Euboea. Giannos, a 
young countryman, falls under the spell of a beautiful gipsy. 
She loves him desperately. Her influence is evil, not so much 
because she is evil in herself, as because of the superstitious 
atmosphere in which she*enwraps herself and Giannos. The 
end is of course tragic. The Herb of Love which the gipsy 
girl gives to her lover, and in whose power they implicitly 
believe, is supposed to be the cause of all the misery which 
arises from their connexion. The story is chiefly interesting for 
the glimpses it gives us of a people which seem more remote to 
most English people than do the Zulus or the inhabitants of 
Siberia. Of Euboea little is known but the name. There are 
minute descriptions of scenery and of the manners and customs 
of these Greek people ; and from beginning to end of the tale 
we move through an atmosphere of superstition. 
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Quintin Doonrise. A Studyin Human Nature. By J. M’Gavin 
Sloan. (1 Vol. Alex. Gardner.)—This study in human 
nature is a most unpleasant one. Quintin Doonrise, the Laird 
of Auchengillan, the object of the study, is a most unpleasant 
and tedious person. He is a procrastinator, and a coward, and a 
pedantic snob. That the author intended him to possess 
this latter quality is doubtful. Mr. M’Gavin Sloan’s book 
overflows with quotations. He gives us a moral sermon at the 
commencement of every chapter. There is only one advantage 
the patient reader gains from this arravgement—he can skip 
them. Here is a specimen:—“ There are few sights more 
melancholy than the destruction of the farmer’s crops by con- 
tinuous rain, accompanied by violent wind. When the river 
overflows its banks, carrying away the newly-made hay on the 
wrathful bosom of the flood. . . . we are thus appalled by the 
impression of great havoc accomplished in a short time. And 
in the life of man there are similar instances of the achievements 
of many prosperous years being utterly annihilated by the deeds 
of one year or only of a single day,” &. Thus moralises the 
author at the commencement of a new chapter. The preceding 
one had ended with an account of the suicide of Quintin 
Doonrise. The author seems utterly lacking in the sense of 
humour, and of the dramatic faculty he apparently does not 
possess a single grain. 

Quintin Doonrise is an extremely careful study. His gradual 
deterioration, his at first unconscious self-delusion, his moral 
cowardice, is impressed upon us not by a few strokes, or by 
delicate touches, but it is hammered in on us through many 
pages. The constant dropping is effective, but it is very wearing 
to the reader. The book is not all tedious, however. Hilltown, 
as it was fifty years ago, a quict, sequestered dependence of an 
ancient estate in the Westlands of Scotland, is a careful and 
interesting study of village life. There is much theological 
gossip whetted by whisky toddy at the Reindeer, where such 
words as foreordination, predestination, justification, Armeni- 
anism, fall thick and fast from the lips of the philosophical 
village postman, the pedagogue and genial Dr. Chatto. The 
doctor is the one human, life-like character in the book, with 
his love for lairds, his humour, and his kind heart, whose 
theory with regard to religion is “take every man as you find 
him after sufficient acquaintance. If he sincerely fears God 
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and keeps His commandments, his life will show it without any 
help from his tongue; if he is a doubtful person to deal with, no 
amount of mere talk will make him any better.” 

The heroine, Mary Lamb, does not arouse our interest. 
The book, both in style and treatment, seems to belong to a past 
generation. 


A Double Ruin. By Sophie Kappey (Mrs. Alfred Hart). 
(1 Vol., Eden.)—“* A Double Ruin” begins well. There is a 
slight but effective sketch of a convict ship, and then of the French 
convict settlement in New Caledonia, to which Marie André, the 
heroine, is sent for having murdered her sister’s illegitimate 
child. In Sister Monica, an old schoolfellow, Marie finds her 
saviour. Sister Monica sees that Marie must deteriorate amidst 
such surroundings, for she has no high purpose to sustain her. 
In order to save Marie from the double ruin of body and soul 
which is inevitable if she stays, Sister Monica helps her to 
escape. Disguised in a Sister’s dress, Marie reaches the 
missionary settlement. The Missionary, who was Sister 
Monica’s lover, helps her to get away. From this point the 
story deteriorates. Marie ultimately marries Alfred Dagmar, a 
poet. The end is a tragedy. A more experienced hand might 
have made this a most powerful novel. 


An Old Maid’s Sweetheart. By Alan St. Aubyn. (1 Vol, 
Chatto.)—This is a pretty, pathetic story, prettily told. Miss 
Laetitia Primrose, the old maid, lives with her half-sister 
Cynthia in a little cottage. Her father, the Rector of Newton- 
Poppleford, married his housekeeper, and Cynthia is their child. 
It is this Cynthia, with the conspicuous hair and the complexion 
of lilies and roses, who is the apple of discord. Laetitia devotes 
her life to this little half-sister while she is waiting for the 
return of her missionary lover from India. At length he comes, 
and he falls in love with young blooming Cynthia. Poor faded 
Laetitia, with her tender faithful heart, and her worn face, has 
no chance. Basil Haworth struggles manfully against this new 
passion, and Cynthia, who is determined to be loyal at all costs 
to the sister who has mothered her, runs away. The story ends 
with a wedding, but Miss Laetitia is not the bride. 


Dr. Campion’s Patients. By W. G. Waters. (1 Vol., Eden.)— 
The teller of the story, who is an assiduous ghost-hunter, makes 
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his way into a mysterious house in Harding Square. Instead of 
ghosts he finds five human beings—five mysterious disappear- 
ances who live in strictest seclusion on the fat of the land. 
They are Dr. Campion’s Patients, and at Dr. Campion’s request 
they entertain the intruder with an account of how they got 
there, and why they never intend to return to the busy haunts of 
men. Their histories make amusing reading. 


Mrs. Smith’s Craze, etc. By Henry Ross. (1 Vol., Digby Long.) 
—The one story worth reading in the collection is “ Dan in the 
Lion’s Den.” Poor little Dan is a lion tamer. His master, the 
showman, is a human brute. How he takes advantage of Dan, 
and in reality causes his death, is artistically and powerfully 
told. 


Had I but Known. By Ella Fordyce. (1 Vol., Swan and 
Sonnenschein.)—‘ This short story bases its claim to be read on 
the fact that it is strictly true,” says Miss Edna Lyall in the 
preface. That it is true is its only claim to be read. The 
authoress has yet to learn how to tell a story. 


Quixote the Weaver. By C.J. Furley Smith. (3 Vols., Hurst.) 
—This novel is above the average. It is distinctly clever. The 
writer has studied human nature to some purpose, and his 
characters are not puppets, but people who speak and act 
naturally. Unfortunately the firm grasp of the author fails after 
the second volume. Plainly he has too much in hand. Hugh 
Boswell, the Quixotic Weaver, is the one failure in the book. Asa 
centre figure he is ineffective. When the good folk of Queenshope 
socially crucify him we do not feel particularly sorry; he is not 
alive enough. As the story proceeds, the interest centres more 
and more round Lindsay Lorrimer and Warrender, her artist 
lover, while Hugh Boswell is left out in the cold. Lindsay is a 
very human heroine, yet Warrender only speaks the truth when 
he says, “I think her love is something the best man in the 
world might be proud to get as a reward.” Mrs. Carfrae, who 
always speaks “on the authority of a married woman,” and 
Geordie Lawson, the cobbler-poet, who classes himself with 
Tennyson and Burns, are capital studies. 


The One Good Guest. By L. B. Walford. (1 Vol., Longmans.) 
—The One Good Guest is Maurice Stafford, who is asked to make 
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one of a shooting party at Duckhill Manor. Tom Barnet, the 
owner of the Manor, and Ida his sister are very young. They 
are also very ambitious and high-spirited and independent, and 
very ignorant of the world and its ways. The shooting party is 
a dead failure. The weather behaves as badly as it knows 
how, and the guests do not take their disappointment well. 
They bully Tom and Ida, and finally take their departure after 
abusing everything—in a well-bred way of course, from the 
dinner down to the billiard balls. Maurice is the one drop of 
oil on these troubled waters. He stays on : Tom asks him to do 
so out of gratitude. Maurice stays because he is in love with 
Ida. When Lady Sophia and General Thistleblow and Jessop 
hear of this, they think it their duty to warn the incautious (?) 
Tom that he is harbouring a villian under his roof. Of course 
there is trouble, and Tom goes straight up to town determined 
to sift the matter conscientiously to the very bottom. He does 
so, and Maurice Stafford is proved beyond a doubt to be the 
One Good Guest. We need scarcely say that this is a very 
clever story. 


His Life’s Magnet. By Theodora Elmslie. (1 Vol., Warne.) 
—Seréne Garland is Sir Reginald Guest’s Life Magnet. Her 
youthful innocence and beauty exert such an influence over him 
that all the good in him, and there is much, is drawn to the 
surface, and the reckless, pleasure-loving dare-devil side of his 
nature is crushed and dominated by the first pure passion he has 
ever known. But Seréne fails him. When she catches a glimpse 
of his past life she turns away in prudish disgust. She loathes 
the sin and she forsakes the sinner. The house of Sir 
Reginald’s soul had been swept and garnished for Seréne. She 
will not come, so legion ‘takes possession, and his last state is 
worse than his first. Sir Reginald is extraordinarily like a 
portrait of the wicked Earl of Rochester, some of whose blood 
flows in his veins. There is a curse on the Guest family, which 
(so the story goes) can only be removed when a Guest sacrifices 
his life for a Le Marchant. This Sir Reginald does. There is 
some pretty writing in the book. 


Per Aspera. (A Thorny Path.) By George Ebers: from 
the German by Clara Bell. (2 vols, Sampson Low.)—Of all 
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the historical novels which Professor Ebers has given us, this is 
the most powerful and the most artistic. The action of the 
story is confined to Alexandria, and the first sc2ne is laid in the 
house of Heron the gem-cutter, an irascible, warm-hearted, 
domestic tyrant. Caracalla, the terrible Cresar, is about to visit 
the city, and his evil influence overshadows Heron’s household 
from the first. Melissa, Heron’s daughter, is altogether lovable. 
With Diodorus her lover, and Alexander her brother, she 
is “led by thorny paths to the stars which shine on happy souls, 
andshed their light in the hearts of those to whom the highertruth 
is revealed.” When Cesar, the ruthless, mad Caracalla, arrives, 
Melissa sees him pass by. She is strongly attracted to him. 
Her heart is so filled with pity for his sufferings, that she offers 
up prayer and sacrifice to Aesculapeus, the God of healing. 
Her prayer is overheard by Philostratus. He relates the incident 
to Cesar. When she is led into Caracalla’s presence, that she 
may plead for her father and brother, she finds favour in his 
sight. He imagines that in her is embodied the spirit of Roxana, 
while he firmly believes that in himself the spirit of Alexander 
is re-incarnated. This proves a dangerous delusion for Melissa, 
and from this moment she has to tread in rough and thorny 
ways. She treads down the thorns, for her intentions are pure, 
and her determination to do the right is unwavering. In 
strong contrast to Melissa’s white womanliness, Cesar stands 
out in all the fiery darkness of his degraded manhood. Yet he 
is not all degraded. Melissa’s touch alone can calm him, her 
presence attracts to the surface what of good may be lying 
hidden in his warped nature. 

The descriptions of Alexandrian life are in Professor Eber’s 
best style. The chapter in which he gives us an account of 
Melissa’s visit to the circus is the best in the book. 


™ me &. 








A Big Mistake. By Grace Ellicott. (1 Vol., John Flack, 122, 
High Holborn.)—The heroine of this story, Elsie, Lady 
Armytage, is left a widow, and dies of a broken heart because her 
son’s tutor, a certain Mr. Fenwick, does not make her an offer, 
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being deterred by poverty from aspiring to the hand of his 
pupil’s “lady-mother.” Mr. Fenwick is a stick, like most of 
the male characters drawn by a woman’s pen; but Lady 
Armytage probably exists, for her story has a stamp of 
truth upon it. We venture to think that she did not dieina 
Protestant Sisterhood ; but lives on still amongst the friends of 
the authoress. The book is well got up—an édition de luze, in 
fact, that does great credit to the publisher. 








We read in books of ancient lore, 

An image stood in days of yore, 

Which, when the sun with splendour dight 
Cast on its lips his golden light, 

Those lips gave back a silver sound, 
Which fill’d for hours the waste around ; 
But when again the living blaze 
Withdrew its music-waking rays, 

Or passing clouds its splendour veil’d, 
Or evening shades its face conceal’d, 
This image stood all silent there, 

Nor lent one whisper to the air. 

This was of old !—and even now 

The man who lives in fortune’s glow 
Bears off the palm of sense and knowledge 
In town and country, court and college ; 
And all assert nem. con. whatever 

Comes from his mouth is vastly clever, 
But when the glowing sun retires 

His reign is o’er, and dimm’d his fires ; 
And all his praise like vapour flies,— 
For who e’er calls a poor man wise. 





Jacos Cats. 
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A CHAT WITH MR. BARRY PAIN 
By RAYMOND BLATHWAYT. 
—+ Boe -— 





INNER—an idyllic village, not quite suburbanised 
yet, is the chosen residence of one of the 
most recent exponents of the New Humour— 
Mr. Barry Pain, the author of the “Canadian 

Canoe.” Through the steep and picturesque street, with 
the old church at the top, surmounted by its quaint, old- 
fashioned, wooden cross, I passed one sunny summer day, 
marvelling at the deep silence, the perfect rusticity, the 
unbroken repose of a village which is actually within half- 
an-hour of the roar and bustle of the vastest and most 
miserable conglomeration of bricks and mortar in the whole 
world. “Yes,” said Mr. Barry Pain, as I expressed my 
delighted astonishment at the entirely rural aspect of his 
surroundings, “ I agree with you ; I hate London, and I am 
only too glad to lose myself in this charming spot. I am 
not at all a believer with many literary men, that the worry 
and hurry of a great city, a daily contact with a number of 
your fellow beings, are essential to the production of good 
work. On the contrary, I agree with what your friend, 
Hall Caine, told you in your Black and White interview 
with him, that we really get a much completer insight into 
human life and character in a little country village where 
you know everyone, and everyone knows you, than you do 
in London ‘where the man in the rooms above you is 
unknown to you even by name.” 
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The study windows look out upon the sun-flecked, 
shadow-stricken meadows; the clouds go floating by high 
up in the summer sky; the scented air floats in at the 
window, and I settle myself down to an interesting conver- 
sation with the clever young Cambridge graduate upon 
the curious style of thoughtful humour, which he is fast 
making popular in the land. 

He sits opposite me smoking his pipe. A tall figure with 
thick hair falling over a very dark pair of eyes ; a slight, 
scholarly stoop in the shoulders, and a quaint and not 
unpleasing mixture of the ’Varsity and the ordinary 
literary man in his voice and conversation. The books 
around me interest me somewhat, for they help to give me 
a glimpse into his mind. There is George Meredith, 
whom, despite the curiously-involved style of his writ- 
ings, Mr. Pain considers, as it is the fashion to regard 
him, the greatest novelist of the day. Browning and 
Oliver Schreiner, Kipling, and Thomas Hardy, for each 
of these he has a critical word of praise and admiration. 
There are works of science, of magic, of psychology, which 
latter he tells me are specially useful to him, and a whole 
shelf of uncanny writings on crime, insanity, &c. Altogether 
an interesting and tell-tale little collection of books. “I have 
always written in an amateur way,” began Mr. Pain, in 
answer to my question, “ever since my first article was 
printed in a school magazine when I was nine years old. I 
started with verse, then I: took to prose, getting worse and 
worse. I edited and killed two ’Varsity papers. I was 
one of the editors of The Cambridge Magazine. We had 
such difficulty in keeping its head above water that one day 
I can remember driving to a pawn-shop with the watches, 
studs, links, &c., of the four editors, in order that we might 
pay for its printing. Then the Granta came along. | 
owe a great deal to the Granta ; and so do several success- 
ful young writers of to-day whom I know; and, mark my 
words, the Granta will turn out some first-rate literary men 
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inthe future. My “Canadian Canoe” appeared first in that. 
I took my degree in the Classical Tripos in 1886,and then 
I started as aschoolmaster ; but I grew sick of that, and at 
last came to London, and began writing as a career in 1890. 
Just before that, James Payn—that good genius of young 
authors—had printed a short story of mine in Cornhill, “A 
Hundred Gates,” it was called.” 

“Well, now, Mr. Pain,” said I ; “let me ask you some- 
thing about what I may term your habit of looking at things 
upside down, or from a totally different point of view from 
that from which most people regard them.” 

“Ah,” he replied with a smile, “the habit I have of 
regarding inanimate things as though they had an abso- 
lute glowing personality of their own. Well, for the 
matter of that they often have much more personality 
and individuality than the average man in the street 
Two flowers, two gusts of wind fave a difference ; the 
Bond Street masher has none, so far as I can see, at all 
events. Of course that is slightly exaggerated, but I have 
a great belief in the future of the apologue. My apologues. 
are fairy stories for grown-up people. Stories of the 
impossible have hitherto, according to my idea, been 
treated too much in the conventional manner. Now I 
always try to treat a purely fanciful and impossible subject 
as real. I tried to do that in the “Celestial Grocery,” 
which is the best thing I have ever done. Unfortunately 
there is a great prejudice amongst editors against the 
apologue. You see it is necessarily full of suggestiveness, 
without saying much, and your British Public—the public 
for whom, of course, the average editor is obliged to cater— 
likes to have everything explained. The apologue gives 
much more scope for fancy than the plain story. You can 
let yourself go in apologue as you cannot in any other form 
of literature. I would infinitely sooner suggest a thing 
than say it straight out. It makes one’s writing seem less 
obvious, and people, few and far between, alas, though the; 
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are the people one takes a pleasure in writing for—sce 
what is suggested, and like it all the better.” 

“Do you consider your public, then?” said I; “for 
assuredly the apologue does not “fetch” the ordinary 
middle classes in the least.” 

* “No; I never have my public before me,” was his 
emphatic reply, “or I could not write. You never hit the 
mark if you look at the target. And remember this, every 
book should be a kind of partnership. The reader has his 
work as well as the writer. I take it for granted that my 
readers have intelligence and imagination.” “ Well, that's 
taking a good deal for granted,” I replied ; “ but what have 
you to say about your ‘Smoking-room’ conversations 
which so interest the readers of Black and White? Are 
they actual transcripts of actual conversations, or are they 
purcly imaginary?” “They are purely imaginary. Only 
one character is true. It is very interesting to me to write 
those conversations, for it is so amusing to see one thing 
from so many different points of view. It differs so much 
from the ordinary newspaper leader which looks at a thing 
from only one side. Iam never quite sure in my own mind 
which view I agree with myself. I am going to introduce 
some new characters. When I am laughing at anyone in 
those chats, it is always at myself. I have said some of the 
things myself, and never realised how silly they were till 
they were written down. Almost anyone could write those 
‘talks,’ for almost everyone has a corresponding side to 
the flippancy of the Mere Boy, the cussedness of the 
Ordinary Man, the matter-of-factness of the Eminent 
Person. But in some ways it is difficult. You can't 
put down dialogue exactly as spoken. Nothing is harder 
to reproduce than ordinary conversation. It is just like 
making up one’s face for the stage; it has to be done 
very carefully. Cold print is like the footlights ; it makes 
the inanities uf everyday chat absolutely ghastly. But, of 
course, one must avoid making up too much. Scott, 
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Lytton, and Disraeli are always praised for their conversa- 
tions, but they made up foo much. No, I think on the 
whole,” went on Mr. Pain, replying to a suggestion of mine 
that he must like the Mere Boy best, for with such apparent 
gusto does he enter his charming light-heartedness ; “I 
think, on the whole, I prefer and sympathise most with the, 
Ordinary Man.” 

“T like some of your short stories, Mr. Pain,” said I 
drifting into another vein; “although I think that ‘ Rural 
Simplicity, for instance has the defects of the qualities of 
the short story, and is foo short. Your woman, in a long 
story, would have turned out good; whereas, in the short, she 
ends in her weakness.” “Oh! I don’t know,” replied the 
young writer. “I wanted to show, in that story, that woman 
zs woman in the country or in Park Lane. The story has 
its moral. She lost Merle through being too civilised, 
and I don’t know that I could have shown more or done 
less in a long story.” “ Well,” I argued, “that is just the 
point. Does the short story throw a vivid or a lurid light 
upon a character as a whole, or does it only show up one 
side of a character. In the long you can elaborate a 
character study.” “Exactly,” said Mr. Pain, “and you can 
elaborate too much. But to sketch even an unpleasant 
character is agrecable work, if one feels that it is true to 
life.” “I think,” I continued, “that the short story gives 
opportunity for what I may term the ‘ Kodak’ view of 
life.” “ Yes,” was his hesitating reply ; “ it does that perhaps 
and it does enough. At the same time it should display more 
of the artist than the photographer.” “It depends upon 
the artist,” said I. “For instance, the caricaturist frequently, 
by seizing upon the salient points in a person’s individuality, 
produces a better likeness than the photographer. But all 
the same, caricature doesn’t always please.” “ Well,” 
replied my host, “ I am inclined to hover between the carica- 
turist and the photographer. But never be too exact, 
as William Hunt once said, in his ‘Talks about Art. If 
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you exactly reproduce what you see, the picture will be too 
ugly to live with. That is where I don’t think your 
‘Kodak’ simile quite comes in. To leave out the impor- 
tant, and to select the most salient features is the highest 
art. George Meredith says—‘She sat down, and was all 
brown silk.’ Well, there,” continued my host with a hearty 
laugh, “ you have a vivid picture before your eyes which gives 
you all the woman’s past and future history. No, | 
believe in the short story for character sketching. It 
doesn’t give so much room for discrepancy as the long 
novel written from day to day. And, besides, it appeals 
more to the reader of imaginative power ; it gives him some- 
thing to do. In the building up of characters, once one 
occurs to me, I let him or her go his own way. He 
must follow out his destiny to the bitter end. I don’t like 
conventionalities, but I don’t go out of my way to fight 
them. 

“T find women so much easier to sketch than men. 
Their characteristics are so much more obvious by the way 
they try to hide them. I always goto real life. I lived six 
months in a working man’s flat before writing ‘Bill,’ my 
schoolboy tale. ‘ The Kindness of the Celestial’ is a study 
of boys and masters alike, and is a memory of my own 
schoolmastering days.” As I rose to go, Mr. Pain said to 
me—“ Why on earth don’t more people write books of their 
own experience, In their anxiety to get the literary form 
of other people, they get their substance too, instead of 
using what they already have. I cannot think why every- 
body doesn’t start writing now-a-days.” 

“T hope to goodness they won't,” I replied, and we 
parted with a hearty laugh. 
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.;-EADERS must forgive me for relating the following 
, Narrative in the first person, because I am not a 
novelist, and I get on best in the epistolary style; 
>; in fact, I cannot write in any other way with 
comfort. I say “narrative,” because the man I am going to 
write about really lived once in a small north country town, 
where he edited a Radical paper called the Morning Star. I 
take it that “ narrative” means relating something that actually 
took place at some time or other, and that “ story ” means telling 
something that might possibly happen somewhere. Anyhow 
my narrative is true, for I saw it myself in print, although the 
number of the J/orning Star containing “The Editor’s Con- 
fession " never left the office. The whole edition was destroyed, 
with the exception of one number that the assistant-editor 
took wet from the editor’s table, while the editor’s dead hand 
lay upon it. 

Now Iam a High Tory myself, so it may seem strange that 
I was in the confidence of the assistant-editor of the Morning 
Star, and that he let me see the editor’s confession. Well, I 
hope that I take an intelligent interest in all of my fellow- 
creatures, even in the Radical sons of Dissenting parsons. I 
have noticed that most of the men who rise from the masses 
‘have Dissenting blood in their veins. Church and State do 
not seem to breed the men who sit in the editorial chairs of 
local newspapers. fais revenons a nos moutons ! Mr. Tims, 
the assistant-editor of the Morning Star, belonged to the lower 
professional class, was the son of a veterinary surgeon, and the 
grandson of a well-known local preacher. 

He taught me arithmetic before I went to a public school ; 
and our friendship did not wax cold after I became a lieutenant 
in the army, and he was appointed assistant-editor of the 
Morning Star. 

He was a most affectionate creature, and I still recollect 
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how his well-stored pockets rejoiced my youthful eyes when 
he emptied their contents on the schoolroom table. After he 
joined the Morning Star he attached himself to the editor. 
He was the sort of man who must worship some one, having 
a low opinion of himself and a fund of admiration to draw upon 
for other people. In his eyes the editor of the Morning Star 
was the greatest man in England, always excepting the 
G. O. M., for whom he had overweening admiration. 

“The editor is a genius,” Tims said, when people found 
fault with the man who presided over the Morning Star. 

Only those in the office guessed all that Tims was to the 
editor—how much common-sense he put into the Morning 
Star, how much eccentricity he kept out of it. The editor was 
sole proprietor, so the editorial chair was not controlled by an 
outside cheque-book. Tims was the presiding genius of the 
office. He had a little wooden box close to the editor's private 
room, with a panel in the wall, which he could lift up and 
down according to the wishes of his august master. 

“Tims ; you there?” 

“O, Tims!’ 

“IT say, Tims !”’ 

“Tims, Tims ! 

So it went on all the time that the editor was at the office. 

Tims looked after the comps, paid the salaries of the staff, 
saw to the advertisements, and sifted callers. He was a sort of 
buffer between the editor and the public. If he had dared to 
do so he would have kept out of the editor’s room the local 
Conservative organ, when it said spiteful things about the 
Morning Star, for the editor loved his paper. The editor did 
not mind personal abuse ; but anything said against the creature 
of his brain roused his ire. A word here about the editor. 

He was not much to look at. He bought his clothes ready- 
made at some local shop. His hair was rather long, and his 
nails were bitten. A grey coat, snuff-coloured trousers, and 
red tie made up the costume that he patronised out of doors. 
In the office he worked without any coat on, and turned up 
his cuffs. A pair of carpet slippers lay ready for use between 
the drawers of his table, and a dozen hats hung on a primitive 
hatstand. <n old silk hat, with the nap rubbed the wrong 
way, did duty at polit'cal meetings, a tweed cap was used for 
visits to local magnates, and a Tam o’ Shanter was worn in the 
office. He had a wife, rather a prim person, a good deal older 
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than himself. Her marriage portion had floated the VWorning 
Star. 

The office of the Radical organ was small and dingy, and 
the printing was done on the premises. The noise of the 
printing machines was music in the editor’s ears; he loved to 
lie back in his chair and listen to their distant thunder while 
writing his leaders. His thoughts seemed to gather force while 
he listened, for the printing machines were cannons that he fed 
with his ideas, and fired off by his intelligence. Their dulcet 
sounds sent him to sleep when his leaders were finished, for 
very often he slept at the office on an old horsehair sofa, instead 
of going home to bed. After a nuit blanche he looked like a 
living corpse, and frightened the printer’s devil who brought 
him a cup of tea in the morning. 

“T biles the tea, and he don’t notice it,’’ the devil told the 
other little devils. ‘* He just stares at me when I goes in as if 
he'd like to look through me at the wall t’other side. He's 
awful to look at.” 

The editor was a fanatic on more subjects than one. He 
was a fanatic about religion, and would certainly have been burnt 
if he had lived in the good old days when religious opinions 
wcre substantial things that led to actions. He was on very 
familiar terms with the Deity, whose opinion he deigned to 
consult on all subjects. The Deity sanctioned many things 
that Tims thought extravagant, and the editor ran his pen 
through some of them with a mental apology to the Unseen 
Presence. 

“T feel His hand on my chair,” said the editor. 

He was also a fanatic on the subject of conjugal relation- 
ships—in fact,a Purist. His greatest friends were men and 
women who set up a moral standard of their own, quite 
unlike anything to be found in the Bible, but which they 
would have put into Holy Writ—supposing their advice had 
been asked for when inspired writers penned it. 

Most of the Purists had passed life's meridian ; but the editor 
was still young, he was quoted in the Purist papers as a 
shining light, and so put on a pedestal at social purity meetings. 
Aspiration is a great force, but apt to run riot when one is 
inflated, and the editor of the Worning Star was all aspiration. 
He lived an isolated life, seeing little of anyone but Tims, for 
he had many enemies in the press, and little time to enjoy the 
society of private friends. The editorial chair had become a 
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throne in his imagination, and he laid down the law from it 
as is the fashion with men who think that the press makes 
public opinion. 

He was just thirty-six when a great scandal took place in the 
little town where the Morning Star led the extreme Radical 
party. The editor of Constitution, the rival Conservative 
organ, an unmarried man, was made defendant in a divorce 
case. There had been gossip about him for some time, but 
when it was known that he had carried on an intrigue with 
the wife of the principal solicitor in the place, and that this 
young lady had confessed it all to her husband, the little town 
shivered as though there had been an earthquake. Upon the 
unlucky -defendant’s head came the heaviest strokes of the 
Morning Star. The Radical editor’s pen became a sledge- 
hammer. The solicitor got a divorce, and the Conservative 
editor was hounded out of the town. 

Then the Radical editor did a strange thing that made 
people talk. Not content with chasing his rival away from 
Constitution, he carried his zeal to an extreme that set all the 
scandalmongers agog with excitement. It was publicly 
announced in the Morning Star that the divorcee had been 
taken on to the staff of that paper to write a ladies’ column. 
In vain did Constitution scoff. The divorcee’s column appeared, 
and everyone recognised the editor’s guiding hand in her 
paragraphs. 

In and out of the effice of the Morning Star went a pretty, 
fashionably-dressed young woman. The comps did not see 
her, being busy downstairs, but the printer’s devils caught 
sight of her on the staircase. Tims heard her voice in the 
editor’s room, and shook his head. , 

Elderly ladies came to remonstrate with the editor; but he 
refused to listen to them, for he meant to put all their precepts 
into practice. In vain did they tell him that it was a danger- 
ous experiment; he was determined to make an example of 
the Conservative editor, and he knew that nothing attracts so 
much attention as a public demonstration. 

I well remember the excitement his conduct created in the 
dull little country town, for I was at home on sick leave just 
then, and my father was about to contest the place in the 
Conservative interest. I met Tims in the street one day, and 
talked to him about it. He did not say much, but fidgeted 
with his spectacles, and shuffled his feet. A general election 
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was expected, and he turned the conversation away to it. The 
G.O.M. would pass through the place on his way to Scotland, 
and there would be a great demonstration, he told me. I 
listened, of course, but I knew that good old Tims was trying 
to hide his anxiety, and that he did not approve of his editor’s 
quixotic conduct. After that a Social Purity meeting was held 
in the town, and the editor spoke at it. He basted his rival, 
and swore that Constitution should never again be darkened 
by the shadow of the man who had brought shame on a 
principal townsman and ruin on a misguided young woman. 
If he could have had his way the divorcee would have appeared 
on the platform, but the members of the Social Purity Com- 
mittee put a veto on his suggestions, and he was forced to 
content himself with repeating the story that had already been 
heard in the Divorce Court. 

The General Election took place, and in the excitement of 
it we all forgot the scandal that had upset the town. Cousé- 
tution abused the Morning Star, and the M/orning Star flung 
mud at Constitution, which, of course, was all in the way of 
business. Tims was busy all night, and at work all day; he 
seemed to live without food or sleep. Special editions of the 
Morning Siar was issued, also leaflets to voters. The little 
office was thronged with local radicals; and they grumbled a 
good deal when Tims stood like a Fanitor at the editor’s 
door. Only one person went in and out of the sacred place; 
that was the divorcee. There was a great deal of work to be 
done for the ladies’ column, even in the midst of a General 
Election. My father came in with a large majority, and the 
Morning Star gnashed its teeth. 

That autumn a series of papers appeared in the Morning 
Star on the subject of social purity, and the tone of them 
attracted the attention of the London press, because it was so 
earnest. The writer asked for a sterner law to protect the 
young and innocent, and stated his case with pathos. Every- 
one in our little town knew by whom the articles were written, 
and some wondered at the change of front, for they were not 
combative. The editor’s hand showed its cunning, but his 
arguments were more subtle, and he no longer threatened the 
public. 

Tims told me years afterwards that at that time the editor 
began to change very much. He seldom left the office, and 
refused to be troubled with even important visitors. The 
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divorcee flitted in and out, and he (Tims) heard low voices in 
the editor’s room—a few words, then a long silence. More 
than once the divorcee went away with red eyes, so he could 
tell that she had been crying. Two columns of the paper were 
given up to ladies’ gossip, and the editor corrected the proofs 
of these columns himself. 

The divorcee lived alone in lodgings. Her husband had 
gone to London; but she stayed on in the little town among 
her relations. The women of the place took no notice of her; 
the men cut her. She was looked upon as a social pariah. 
Her only friend was the editor of the Radical paper. She 
seemed to have a weakness for editors. Pretty, quick to grasp 
ideas, with coquettish ways, she was just the sort of woman to 
suit an overworked journalist. She had not originality enough 
to write herself, but she had a clever knack of catching up the 
half-expressed ideas of other people. She was never dull. 
The editor’s wife was ponderous. 

“ Pity is akin to love ” with powerful natures. They like to 
protect the helplessness that calls forth their tenderness. 

I am not saying this in defence of the Radical editor, but 
rather to explain what happened. . 

The divorcee’s life was lonely, and her youth made this 
loneliness pathetic. Had she been old no doubt the editor 
would have let the world buffet her, and have contented him- 
self with abusing the public. But when the divorcee came to 
his office with wet eyes and drooping lips, he longed to chase 
away the gloom that his rival had brought upon her. He had 
no children, and she was ten years younger than himself. 

He bought one or two comforts for the dingy room in which 
his leaders were written, an easy chair and a five-o'clock-tea- 
service. Tims sighed when the noise of the teacups came 
through the panel in the wall, and he swore at the printer's 
devil who filled the teapot. 

“T thought that I would remonstrate with him,” Tims told 
me afterwards. “Sometimes it was on my tongue to speak; 
but, you know, he was the editor.” 

So things went on until Christmas. There was not much 
in the papers then, but the columns had to be filled up, and it 
was impossible to indulge in a murder without being found 
out. Tims thought of a friend in London who received a 
pound a week from America for a good murder, and who made 
his murders up with the help of French novels. He envied 
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that man, but knew that even French novels would one 
day be exhausted. “Then he will do suicides in the same 
fashion,” Tims said to himself. The A/orning Star was forced 
to avail itself of American telegrams for its posters, and to set 
up in big type “Terrible Railway Accident, Two Hundred 
Wounded, many Killed!” or “Earthquake, Whole Town 
Demolished!” It was beneath the dignity of the paper, but the 
Lendon correspondent said the metropolis was duil as ditch- 
water, and that nothing was going on in the United Kingdom. 
Then, one morning, came a great and unlooked-for excitement. 

For weeks the divorcee had not visited the office of the 
Morning Star. The editor had been there all day, and gener- 
ally all night. He looked ill and nervous. The noise of the 
machines worried him. Sometimes he paced the room for hours ; 
often he sat in his chair with a dry pen, staring at the paper before 
him. Tims went softly in and out of the room, and did not 
trouble him, for the greater part of the work on the paper 
was mechanical. The body of the paper could be fed by the 
staff ; the soul was all that the editor had to nourish. Papers 
are three parts body and one part soul, and sometimes the 
fourth part is omitted. 

The editor’s leaders went straight from his own hands to 
the comps, by a printer’s devil; he allowed no one to read 
them before they appeared in the Morning Star. His proofs 
were brought to him, and passed through no other hands but 
his. About this his rule was strict. Tims made the other 
rules of the office. 

By six o’clock the paper was ready to distribute over the 
little town where it shed light and leading. Tims was up all 
night, as a matter of course, but did not go into the editor's 
room without asummons. He made a cup of coffee for him- 
self a little before six. He was quite an old bachelor in his 
habits. Then he was ready for the Morning Star, and the 
editor’s leader, his morning treat. It was a Saturday morning, 
cold as January makes them, a few minutes before six. The 
fire burnt in Tims’ room fast and furious, and beside it, on the 
hob, was the coffee-pot. Suddenly, without knocking, one of 
staff came in with the Morning Star. The man’s face was 
pale, and he could scarcely speak. 

“ Look !” he gasped. 

Tims took the paper. There, on the first sheet, three 
words stared him in the face : “‘ The Editor’s Confession.” 
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““Go!” he said, hoarsely. 

The man left the room in haste, leaving Tims reading 
“The Editor’s Confession.” 

It was not long, for the editor did not try to excuse himself. 
He did not whine about temptation, a loveless marriage, and 
all the rest of it. He made a handsome apology to the Con- 
servative editor, and he begged the public to spare the woman 
whose name had already been dragged through the mire of 
the Divorce Court. 

The last sentences were scarcely coherent. Thoughts of 
his wife, of the woman, of the Conservative editor, the press, 
and the public had so crowded in upon him, that his confession 
had ended in broken sentences. 

“ May God forgive me” he wrote, “and may others learn 
a lesson of humility from my presumption ! ” 

Tims laid the paper on the table, and went softly into 
the editor’s room. The editor was sitting in his chair, with 
his arms on the writing-table, and his head on his hand. 

“Sir,” said Tims. 

The editor did not speak. 

“Sir,” repeated Tims. 

Still the editor kept silence. 

Tims went to the table, and bent down. The editor’s right 
hand was lying across the Morning Star, and the printing ink 
was still wet on the paper. 

Tims saw his face. 

It was stiff and white, and the lips were colourless. His 
eyes stared down at his confession. 

Tims tried to lift his hand from the paper, but it was icy 
cold and stiff. For a moment he stood irresolute ; then he 
dashed out of the room. 

“Stop the paper!” he shouted, as he ran down” the 
staircase ; “not a single copy of it leaves this office.” 

The men gathered round him. 

“The editor is dead,” he said. 

They would have hurried upstairs, but he pushed them back. 

“Print, at once, posters. Say, Editor, the Morning Star, 
dead,” he gasped. “ Destroy whole edition. Wait! i'll come 
and see you do it. Send for doctor.” 

A few minutes later a bonfire was burning in the back- 
yard of the office. The type was distributed, and the men 
were printing huge posters with a black border. 
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‘ The collectors had hurried off to buy up Constitution, and 
the Conservative organ appeared in second edition before ten 
o’clock with particulars of the sad death of the editor of the 
Morning Star. 

“No edition of this paper came out this morning,” said 
Constitution, “ for the editor was found dead in his chair. The 
doctors agree that death was the result of a sudden affection of 
the heart brought on by excess of work. Although the editor 
of the Morning Star most bitterly opposed us, we neverthe- 
ere 

Only one copy of the Morning Star escaped the bonfire, 
and that was the one on which the editor’s dead hand had 
rested. Tims showed it to me many years afterwards. He is 
now editor of the Morning Star himself. 

The editor was buried with considerable ceremony, all of 
the Social Purity people being present at his funeral. Some 
gossip got about through the staff, but Tims sternly contra- 
dicted it; and Constitution, being a Conservative organ, did 
not attempt to make capital out of it. 

“What happened to the divorcee ?”’ I asked Tims. 

“Oh, she became something like you,” said the editor of 
the Morning Star. 

“What do you mean?” I asked him. 

“ She joined the Salvation Army, and became a colonel, or 
major, or something.” 


** Paucissima Cupiens Deo Proximus.” 





Gold may gild virtue and adorn the wise ; 
And who of sense and goodness makes his boast, 
May towards the Eternal Fount of Kindness rise ; 
But who wants least resembles God the most. 














ASSYRIAN LITERATURE. 


By Joun Law. 








HE Accadians, when the Shemites came among 
them, already possessed written books in the form 
of inscribed tablets. The invaders learnt to read 
this literature, and soon they desired to write 
similar books for themselves. Therefore, after adapting the 
Accadian written words to the expression of their own tongue, 
they attempted the composition of original works. In this 
they failed, however, almost entirely, for their powers of 
imaginatien, feeling, and expression could not compare with 
those of the Accadians, and at the best their literature was but 
a feeble copy of that of Accad. So all they could do was to 
stock their libraries with Accadian books, to which they 
attached Babylonian translations; and the rest of their 
literature was derived from Accadian originals, or based 
upon Accadian texts. Gradually the Babylonians gained 
possession of the whole land, and the Accadians died out, or 
became incorporated in the Babylonian race, and the language 
of Accad ceased to be a vulgar tongue, and became a learned 
language, only known to the scribes. But the books of this 
marvellous people yet remain to point out that they were the 
earliest civilisers of Western Asia ; that to them the arts and 
sciences, the philosophy, and many of the religious traditions, 
not only of the Babylonians and Assyrians, but also of the 
Pheenicians and Syrians, have to be traced ; that from them 
too the germs of Greek art, and a great part of the Greek 
pantheon and mythology, originally came; that both Jerusalem 
and Athens were profoundly influenced by their ideas ; and 
that much of our present culture had its first starting-point in 
primeval Accad. 

The Assyrians took with them out of Babylonia a knowledge 
of Accadian literature, and probably a few Accadian books with 
Babylonian translations. They were soldiers and legislators, 
not thinkers or scribes. They possessed even less originality 
than the inhabitants of their old home, and thus not only 
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did they borrow their religion, science, and art from Chaldea, 
but thence also they took their literature. 

The first Assyrian library was that at Calah, which was 
established about 1300 B.c. Of this our knowledge is small. 

The great library of Assyria was the one erected by Assur- 
bani-pal at Nineveh ; this was built about the year 670 B.c., 
and contained some 30,000 tablets. Hither the decaying 
literature of Babylonia was brought by Assur-bari-pal, the 
conqueror of Babylon; and the shelves were filled .with 
Accadian books. The study of the Accadian tongue was 
revived, and the language of Accad was written not only with 
Babylonian translations, but also with Assyrian equivalents. 

This library of Assur-bani-pal was discovered in 1850, and 
many of the clay and brick books were brought to England, 
and now have a place in the Kouyunjik gallery of the British 
Museum. Fragments of the library catalogue have also been 
found, and these show that the tablets were arranged 
methodically, and numbered ; and that the library contained 
historical and mythological documents, religious records, legal, 
geographical, astromonical, and astrological treatises ; poetical 
compositions ; lists of stones, birds, and beasts; commercial 
transactions, royal proclamations, and petitions to the king. 

The literature treats of Chaldean history from its earliest. 
beginning, which is lost in fabulous antiquity, and has a far- 
reaching background of myth. In the antediluvian period 
strange composite creatures, half men, half fish, were supposed 
to have existed, and to have ascended from the ocean to teach 
the inhabitants of Babylonia the rudiments of civilisation ; 
and a quotation from an Accadian text, embodied in an 
Assyrian reading-book of the Accadian language, states how 
“their god to the waters they restored, to the house of his 
gifts he descended.” 

The Assyrian librarians, however, cared more about the 
history of Babylonia after the Deluge than before, because it 
dealt with human heroes and men of fame and power. 
Xisuthrus, Etanna, Tammus, and Gisdhubar were the four 
characters whose deeds the poet and scribes loved to dwell 
upon. Gisdhubar was the subject of numberless legends and 
lays, and his adventures form the connecting-thread in the 
great Babylonian epic which incorporates the story of the 
Flood and the ark wherein Xisuthrus was saved. This 
epic is in twelve books, arranged upon an astronomical 
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principle, each book answering to an appropriate sign of the 
zodiac and the month of the Accadian year. Thus the story 
of the Deluge is an episode of the eleventh book, which 
corresponds with the sign Aquarius and the “ rainy month” of 
the Accadian calendar. Thetext of the poem which we possess 
is a Semitic translation from an Accadian original, and is about 
4,000 years old, being written more than 2,000 years before 
Christ. Like most epics, it was probably of slow growth, and 
in its final form was pieced together out of earlier materials, 
and for the first origin of the lays we must go back to a past 
already half-forgotten in the days of Abraham. 

Gisdhubar is a solar hero, and thus his twelve adventures 
(like the twelve labours of Herakles) mark the passage of the 
sun through the twelve months of the year. Like the sicken- 
ing sun of winter, Gisdhubar sickens in the autumnal month of 
October, and does not recover strength until bathed in the 
waters of the eastern sea. Then he wanders to the boundaries 
of the world, where scorpion-men guard the gate of the sun, 
“ their crown at the lattice of heaven, under hell their feet,” 
and on through the sandy desert, “the pathway of the sun,” 
until he reaches the borders of the sea, and the ocean gates, and 
on, and on, “to the land of the silver sky.” 

Xisuthrus is the hero of the Deluge, who is warned by Ea, 
the god of the deep, of the flood of waters by which the wicked- 
ness of man is about to be punished; and who is told to build 
a ship six hundred cubits long, and sixty cubits broad and high, 
wherein to save himself and his family. The pious Xisuthrus 
obeys the divine command, and after pitching the vessel within 
and without, and offering a sacrifice to the gods, he enters into 
the ship with his people and treasures and the beasts of the 
field, and commits himself to the care of the supernatural 
powers. For seven days the storm lasts, rain-clouds cover the 
mountains, and the pilot steers the ark over the waters of the 
Deluge. Destruction and ruin prevail, and “ the gods in terror 
flee to the highest heaven of Anu.” At length the flood ceases. 
Xisuthrus opens the window of his ark, and looks forth. On 
all sides he sees desolation, corpses floating upon the waters, 
and no sign of dry land. Finally the ark rests on the mountain 
of Nizir, “the mountain of the world,” which the Accadians 
believed to be the cradle of their race, and, like another 
Olympus, the habitation of the gods. ‘Then the Chaldean 
Noah sends forth first a dove, and after that a swallow, but the 
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birds find no resting-place for their feet, and both return to the 
ark. A raven is dispatched, and this feeds on the bodies of the 
dead, and “ wanders away and does not return.” So Xisuthrus 
knows that the land is dry, and he leaves the ark and 
disperses the animals “ to the four winds.” He builds an altar 
on the mountain, and pours forth bowls of wine by sevens 
(seven being a sacred number with the Accadians as with the 
Hebrews). The gods “ gather like flies over the sacrifice,” 
descending to the earth by the golden bridge of the rainbow. 
Bel makes a covenant with Xisuthrus, and swears not to destroy 
mankind by the waters of a flood any more. Then Xisuthrus 
is translated, and his followers travel westward, and find a home 
in the plains of Babylonia. 

After the settlement in Chaldea, Etanna and seven spirits 
subject to him build a city of brick. This may possibly have 
been the place where the Tower of Babel (or Babylon) stood, 
the edifice whose head was made in order to reach up to heaven. 
Sar-tuli-elli, “ the king of the holy mound,” raised the building 
with the impious purpose of storming the skies ; but the work, 
which was carried on with much labour during the day, was 
blown down by the winds at night ; the builders were “con- 
founded and scattered abroad,” and their counsel and speech 
were “made strange.”’ The ruined tower was finished by 
Nebuchadnezzar, and its remains, as Birs-Nimrid, with seven 
stages dedicated to the sun, the moon, and the five planets 
known to the ancients, have long excited the wonder of 
travellers. 

The Chaldean legend of the creation which has reached us 
dates from the time of Assur-bani-pal. Older editions of it will 
doubtless one day be discovered, for it can scarcely have been 
originated then; but at present we only possess a few frag- 
ments of inscribed tablets written at that period. These frag- 
ments, although much mutilated by fire and time, have been 
pieced together and read. ‘Their contents give us the follow- 
ing particulars : 1. An account of the chaos, and the generation 
of the gods. 2. An account of the foundation of the deep. 
3. An account of the creation of land. 4. An account of the 


creation of the heavenly bodies. +. An account of the creation 
of land animals. 


Many tales were told in Accad of the Titanic races of the 
ancient world, and of the wars of the gods and giants. One 
war in heaven was from time immemorial a subject of Accadian 
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poetry, namely, that of the seven evil spirits, or storm-clouds, 
against the moon. 

Ishtar, the moon-goddess (who subsequently became iden- 
tical with the planet Venus), was a favourite heroine in Acca- 
dian tales. She loved Tammuz, the beautiful sun-god, who 
was slain “by the tusk of winter ;” and after his death she 
descended into Hades in order to seek and find him. At the 
gate of the Under-world she demanded entrance of the porter 
threatening to “ raise the dead to be devourers of the living” 
if the doors were not opened. The porter went to Nin-ki-gal, 
the Queen of Hades, and obtained an order for her admittance, 
but he was also instructed to strip off her clothing like the 
other shades, “ according to ancient custom.” So Ishtar entered 
the land of death, and passed through its seven gates, leaving 
with the warder of each portal one of her adornments: her 
crown, her earrings, her necklace, her mantle, her girdle, her 
bracelet, and her tunic. At last she stood bare before Nin-kir 
gal, who first derided her, and then ordered the plague-demon 
to smite her with diseases in all her limbs. Thus the goddess 
remained in darkness and misery until the affairs of the upper 
world became disturbed. Then Ea created a being called “ the 
renewing light,” and sent it to Hades with a message ordering 
her release. Nin-ki-gal, on receiving the command, “strikes 
her forehead, and bites her finger,”’ and threatens to punish the 
envoy with grievous pains ; but, not daring to thwart Ea, she 
bids her satellite unveil the tabiets of destiny, seat the spirits 
of earth on their thrones, give Ishtar the waters of life to drink, 
and lead her out of Hades. So the moon-goddess passes once 
more through the seven gates, and at each gate she receives 
back one of the ornaments of which she has been deprived, 
even as the waxing moon recovers once more the ornaments of 
light of which she has beén stripped through her waning 
quarter. 

Many other such mythological poems were conceived by the 
Accadians, all of interest, but too numerous to be mentioned. 
They were handed on to the Pheenicians in one direction, the 
Greeks in another ; and so in various ways they have become 
the heritage of all the civilized world ; and now they are read 
in their original form, and in the language of the people whose 
ideas they first embodied. 

The religious poems of the Accadians were mostly composed 
after the advent of the Shemites. Previous to this they appear 
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to have been Shamanistic in their religion, seeing a spirit 
in every object or force of nature, and believing that their 
priests (or, rather, sorcerers) could work good or evil by the use 
of magical charms. Under the influence of the more practical 
Shemites they arranged their higher gods in hierarchic triads, 
and merged together the multitudinous spirits among the six 
hundred spirits of earth and the three hundred spirits of heaven. 
A compromise appears to have taken place between Accadian 
and Semitic religious conceptions, and the sorcerer gave way to 
the priest, and the adoration of things to the worship of abstrac- 
tions, and the people began to adore special deities, such as the 
sun-god, the moon-god, and the sky. 

It was during this movement of religious reform that most 
of the Chaldean hymns were composed. The following is one 
addressed to the sun-god : 

“O lord, the illuminator of darkness, thou that openest the 
face of sorrow, merciful god that liftest up the fallen ; thou that 
supportest the weak, unto thy light look the great gods. The 
spirits of earth, all of them bow before thy face ; the language 
of praise as one word thou directest ; the host of their heads 
bow before the light of the mid-day sun. 

“ Yea, thou art their light in the vault of the far-off heaven. 

“Of the broad earth the banner art thou. Men far and 
wide bow before thee, and rejoice.” 

Decubtless this change of belief came about with much 
mental pain, and the loss of their cradle faith was a trial to the 
ancient Accadians, although it gave way to a wider creed. 
Yet this does not account for the mournful tone which gradually 
crept over Accadian poetry after the people came in contact 
with the Shemites ; neither does the fact of their subjection by 
a stronger race, nor their slow extinction, explain the conviction 
of sin which they began to experience, the need they felt of a 
redeemer to intercede with the offended deities, and their use 
of sacrifices. It is believed that the Shemites must have 
introduced these ideas, for after their arrival in Chaldea the 
poems of the people became melancholy dirges and penitential 
psalms. Thus a poet, writing at this period, cries, in the 
anguish of a self-convicted conscience : 

“O my lord, my transgression is great ; many are my sins. 

“O my god, thou knowest that I knew not that my sin is 
great, my transgressions many. 

“ The transgressions that I committed I knew not. 
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“The sin that I sinned I knew not. 

“ The forbidden thing did I eat. 

“The forbidden thing did I trample upon. 

“* My lord in the wrath of his heart did trouble me. 

“God in the strength of his heart did punish me. 

‘God in the strength of his heart has overwhelmed me. 

“ God, who knew I knew not, has caused darkness. 

“T lay on the ground, and no one seized me by the hand. 

“T wept, and my palms no one took. 

“T cried aloud ; there was no one that would hear me. 

“T was in darkness and trouble ; I lifted not myself up. 

“To my god my distress I referred, my prayer I addressed. 

“ How long, O my god, shall I suffer ? 

“The sin that I have sinned to blessedness turn. 

“The transgression I have committed let the wind carry 
away. 

“My manifold affliction like a garment destroy. 

“O my god, seven times seven are my transgressions ; my 
transgressions are before me.” 

The line, “the forbidden thing did I eat,” recalls to our 
mind the story of the Garden of Eden; and the repeated 
assertion of innocence, and the words, ‘God, who knew that I 
knew not, hath caused darkness,” lead us to think that the 
Accadians must have heard of the Divine fiat ordaining that all 
must suffer for the disobedience of Adam and Eve. Curiously 
enough, about the period when this poem was written we read 
of a belief arising in the primal purity and innocence of the 
human race ruined by the successful temptation of the dragon 
Tiamat; and of the institution of sacrifices, in which men 
offered their nearest and dearest for the sins of their souls : and 
the sinner gave “ the head of his child for his own head, and 
the brow of his child for his-own brow, and the breast of his 
child for his own breast ;” and of Merodach, a form of the 
Sun-god being considered a mediator and redeemer able to 
intercede with the offended deities on behalf of man. 

After a time these religious poems were collected together, 
and formed into a prayer-book, to be used in religious services ; 
and when the civilisation of Accad became the property of the 
Semitic conquerors, this collection of sacred poetry continued 
to be the authoritative text-book of the priesthood throughout 
Babylonia and Assyria. As elsewhere, a superstitious rever- 
ence seems to have been attached to the mere letter of the 
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sacred text ; and though later on Semitic and Assyrian trans- 
lations were placed by the side of the Accadian words, the priests 
were always made to recite the hymns in the extinct language 
of ancient Accad. 

A belief in sorcery and charms lived on side by side with 
the new religion, and the formula of numberless spells and 
invocations have come down to us on the tablets. Thus we 
read: “He who makes an image to injure a man, the evil 
face, the evil eye, the evil mouth, the evil philtre, avert, O 
spirit of heaven, avert, O spirit of earth.” Again: “ Let the 
sorcerer sit on the right, and work a charm on the left. Knot 
the knots twice seven times, and wind them about the head of 
the sick and about his limbs like fetters. On his bed let her 
sit, and the waters of magic sprinkle upon him.” 

Science cannot be said to have flourished in Chaldea. The 
inductive method, by which alone it can be pursued, was never 
practised ; and although the ideas of the Accadians contained 
germs of truth and great discoveries, the inquirers were led 
away by their own fancies and imaginations, and thus they 
effected no good results. Astronomy and astrology absorbed 
the attention of the scientific men. Observatories were erected 
in every city, and fortnightly reports were sent to the king 
by the astronomers royal. A great astronomical work, in 
seventy-two books, called “ The Observations of Bel,” was 
written for the library of Sargon. This work has an immense 
reputation among the Babylonians and Assyrians. The British 
Museum possesses portions of several editions of it, made for 
the library at Nineveh. Astrology was also carefully cultivated, 
and future events were foretold from present occurrences 
by professional diviners. Many of the omens from dreams and 
such sources were extremely trivial, but they sufficed to terrify 
the superstitious Babylonians, and to influence their actions. 

The library at Nineveh was rich in legislative documents 
The oldest code of laws in the world, so far as we know, is an 
Accadian one, of which the British Museum possesses the 
concluding part. From this we learn that an oath was 
required every day of the Accadian judges to the effect that 
they would act according to justice and precedent. That four 
thousand years ago all that a married woman possessed was 
her own property. That a son who denied his father had to 
give a pledge and a sum of silver ; but he who denied his 
mother had his hair cut off, and was imprisoned in a house of 
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correction. Other documents dealing with the legislative 
affairs of the Babylonians tell us that the high-roads of 
Chaldea were placed under the care of commissioners ; that the 
country was divided into districts for the purpose of taxation ; 
that houses and other property were sold or leased much as 
at the present period; and that in the eighth and seventh 
centuries before Christ, Nineveh was a bustling centre of trade, 
in which business transactions were carried on briskly by a 
mercantile class composed of men of various nations. The 
collection of tablets contains also cheques from a large banking 
firm which is held to have flourished in Babylon during the 
reign of Nebuchadnezzar’s father. These were found enclosed 
in earthenware jars, serving the purpose of our modern safes. 
The founder of the firm was a man named Egibi, whose 
descendants carried on business through five generations, the 
son being taken by the father into partnership so soon as he 
arrived at years of discretion. Among the deeds is the bank- 
ing calendar, in which the days are noted as lucky days and 
unlucky days. 

The Assyrian tablets which have been found are chiefly 
historical ones, the most important being chronological records, 
which place our knowledge of the history of the country ona 
solid foundation, and enable us to fix the exact dates of the 
kings ; also copies of royal letters, despatches, and treaties 
which give particulars concerning the conquests and triumphs 
represented by the reliefs. Lacking originality, the Assyrians 
composed very few books themselves, but were contert to 
perpetuate the wisdom of their predecessors, those wonderful 
Accadians from whom so many of our present customs and 
ideas have been derived, and who four thousand years ago 
possessed a civilisation which in many of its details resembled 
that of our own country and.time. 














TOLD IN THE VERANDAH: 


PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF COLONEL BOW- 
LONG, SET DOWN BY HIS ADJUTANT.* 


——~r 
ae 







‘l is a long time since I have met with such a 
‘Ss g delightful man as Colon2] Bowlong, and I hasten 
to introduce him to the readets of the NOVEL 
REVIEW. His Adjutant presents him to us in 
a series of short stories, reprinted from the Madras 
Mail. Inthe last story, called “ The White Sowar,” we 
are told that he has a little place in the Shires, where his 
Indian friends visit him when they are in England. How 
he came by this place he shall himself relate :— 

“On returning to India after the Abyssinian Expedi- 
tion, I took sixty days’ privilege-leave, and went shooting 
in the Ghoot jungles. . . . On my arrival at Nubli, a 
small village at the foot of the Teltu Hills, I found the 
villagers in a state of the wildest excitement of joy at my 
advent ; the entire hamlet turned out to grect me with 
tom-toms and garlands and fruit. ‘What's it all about?’ I 
asked, as the head man put a wreath of jasmine round my 
neck. 

“* All the world is saying,’ replied the old man gleefully, 
‘that the nourisher of the poor has come to rid us of the 
“White Sowar.”’ 

“<The White Sowar!’ I exclaimed, ‘and who the 
dickens may /e be ?’ 

“Whereupon the entire crowd began to speak at once, 
with much dramatic gesticulation, and it was not without 
considerable difficulty that I came to understand that a 
white man, well armed and marvellously mounted, had 
taken up his abode in the heart cf the forest, whence he 
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levied blackmail on the neighbourhood for a radius of five- 
and-twenty miles. . 

“That night my runner was stopped, and next morning 
I had no bread for breakfast. . . . I offered a reward... 
fifteen rupees for news of the White Sowar. 

“ One evening, as I was returning from shooting, I was 
accosted by a hairy old Bhil, in appearance not unlike a 
venerable chimpanzee, who reported that he had seen the 
‘ Sowar devil’ taking post in a thicket near the cart-track 
that ran through the jungle from Kandalur to Nibli. The 
rascal was again lying in wait for my runner ; he evidently 
liked baker’s bread. Following the Bhil, and bidding my 
gun-bearer keep close, I dived into the jungle, and pro- 
ceeded as rapidly as the wait-a-bit thorns would permit. 
We tore our way through the bushes for about two miles, 
and just as the sun was setting I saw the white cart-track 
gleaming between the stems of the sal-trecs. At that 
moment my guide suddenly crouched behind a bank, sig- 
nalling to me to do the same. He then extended a bony 
first finger to his front, and sat breathless, staring and rigid 
—a perfect picture of a forest animal in the presence of 
supreme and immediate peril from which it cannot flee. In 
the shadow of the foliage, some fifty yards away, I sawa 
horseman, dressed like an Australian bushranger, and 
armed with a cavalry carbine that he rested dragoon-fashion 
on his thigh. Both man and horse were perfectly still, and 
it was clear that our approach had been unobserved. I 
turned for my rifle, but my gun-bearer was nowhere to be 
seen! . . . The Bhil’s sole weapon was a bow and 
arrow; I silently relicved him of his artillery. 

I stepped from my concealment, and cried (to the robber), 
as I drew the arrow to the head— 

“« Surrender, or you are a dead man!’ 

“He looked at me for an instant with amazement, but 
when he realised that I was threatening him with a bow 
and arrow, he laughed with such uncontrollable violence 
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that his lately-lighted cigar fell from his mouth. He then 
raised his carbine, but before he could take aim, I loosed 
the arrow. It struck him somewhere in the chest, and as 
it pierced him he reeled, and nearly let his weapon fall, 
but recovering himself by a manful effort, he turned his 
horse, and, swaying from side to side, galloped madly up 
the road. He was evidently hard hit, and feeling himself, 
even with his superior weapon, altogether overmatched 
he was making, with the instinct of a wounded animal, for 
his lair. 

“The sun had disappeared, and pursuit that night was 
out of the question, but, sending for dogs and trackers, I 
prepared to run the party to earth in the morning. 


* Sa * * cd 


“‘Bowlong, said the wounded man faintly, ‘You 
wouldn’t smash an old Pandour ?’ 

“An old Pandour ! You an old Pan! Why, who in the 
name of wonder are you?’ I cried. 

“‘Don’t you remember Heatherstonc—Wild Heather ?’ 


* * * * * 


“T held the torch to his face. Yes, sure enough, it was 
Heatherstone, once cornet in my own troop, the brightest 
and cheeriest young fellow I had ever met. Broken by 
court-martial for cheeking the Colonel on parade—touch 
of the sun, you know—and for trying to cut down the 
Adjutant when that officer demanded his sword, he had on 
the night of his sentence taken the best horse in the regi- 
ment and disappeared; he had been searched for far 
and wide without the discovery of sign or trace of him. 
Since then he had lived the life of a solitary man-brute, 
pitiless and ravening, ‘red in tooth and claw,’ as, as—the 
sportsman says. Well, of course I ought to have handed 
him over to the authorities, and have had him transported 
or hanged, for I fear there was but little doubt that he had 
more than once taken life in his frays. But I did not do 
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my duty. I tended him carefully tiil he was well, 

and in the course of a month or two I got him safely out 
ofthe country. I heard that shortly after his return to 
England he tumbled into an enormous fortune.” 


* * * * * 


I now continue the narrative of Colonel Bowlong’s 
Adjutant :— 

“One evening at mess—how well each detail of that 
night comes back to my memory—after striving ineffec- 
tually to keep up the leaden ball of artificial gaicty, we 
lapsed into silence. There was upon us the sense of an 
impending sorrow, and I for one felt small talk impossible. 

“* Butler, champagne to every one.’ 

“It was the Colonel’s voice, but so unfamiliar was the 
tone, so solemn was it, and so sad, that all present started 
with surprise. When the wine had gone round, Colonel 
Bowlong rose to his feet, and after one or two husky coughs, 
spoke as follows :— 

“*Gentlemen—I mean my very dear fellows—that con- 
founded White Sowar . . . that confounded White Sowar, 
Heatherstone, you know, has lost the number of his mess 
—broke his neck hunting—and left me twenty lakhs. His 
lawyers write to say that there is a little place in the 
Shires—shooting estate in Scotland, fine castle in Cadiz, 
stcam yacht, horses, carriages, and I don’t know what— 
all mine. Worst of it is I must go home at once, and look 
after’em. I wouldn’t tell you fellows about it till I had 
made sure, in case I piled it up too high—couldn’t do that, 
you know—couldn’t do that. But it’s all cut and dried, 
and I’m to hand over the charge of the regiment to the 
Major here, to-morrow, and then I’m off for ever.’ 

“ At this point the speaker became so deeply affected 
that he might have been announcing his irreparable ruin 
instead of describing a splendid inheritance ; but, by an 
effort, he controlled himself, and proposed the health and 
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prosperity of the regiment with the usual honours. Be- 
wildered, we performed the function. 

“«Three cheers for Marmaduke Bowlong, kindest of 
friends, and best of colonels!’ shouted the Major, rising to 
his feet; and ##en we made the roof ring and the g!asszs 
caper. When the checring had a bit subsided, the Major 
delivered such a neat little speech that no room was left 
for doubt that he had all the time been in the Colonel’s 
confidence, and had been duly given the “office”; and 
then we cheered again until we had to desist from sheer 
exhaustion ; and all the time the dear old chief sat, with 
his handkerchief to his face, crying like a child. Later on 
we escorted him home, and next morning saw him safe off 
on his journey to Bombay. 

“ All of us in the regiment have spent many happy 
weeks at his place in the Shires,” says the Adjutant, “ but, 
strange to say, I never met any one who had stayed cither 
at the Scotch shooting-box or at the Spanish castle. The 
Colonel says that he finds the climate of Ayrshire a trifle 
too cold for him, and that of Andalusia just a degree too 


warm,” 
* *K * * * 


1 only intend to tell readers of the NOVEL REVIEW 
one of the Colonel's stories. They must read for themselves 
his “Love Tale,” his “ Engagement with the Seven Sisters,” 
his “ Slight Mistake,” “ Nangle’s Niece,” the “ Secret of the 
Snows,” and his “ Adventures with the Koh-i-Noor.” “The 
Fiery Cross of Churrackpore” is the story I have chosen to 
tell here ; and I will preface it with the verse that the 
Adjutant has placed at the beginning of the book :— 


sak Telling some prodigious tale 


Of knights who sliced a red, life-bubbling way 
Thro’ twenty folds of twisted dragon, held 

All in a gap-mouthed circle his good mates 
Lying or sitting round him.” 


“* The best formation for repelling a converging attack,’ 
observed Colonel Bowlong, ‘is across’ . . . 
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“*If any proof of the value of this crucial arrangement 
were wanted,’ resumed the Colonel, ‘you have it in the 
example of the fiery cross of Churrackpore. I suppose 
none of you fellows have even so much as heard of that 
affair, yet in ’57 all India was ringing with the story, and if 
it hadn't been for the servile devotion of Simla to red tape, 
the cross would be one of our established infantry disposi- 
tions at the present day.’ 

“The Colonel paused, and called for a whisky and soda, 
an unfailing prelude to an anecdote. For a few minutes 
he remained absorbed in thought. We waited until he had 
taken sufficient time to marshall his ideas, and then plied 
him with questions in order to start him. 

“*What sort of cross was it, Colonel? Greek, Latin, 
or St. Andrew's? How many men does it take to form it? 
Has it ever been tried in action ?’ 

“*The cross is on the Greek model,’ was the reply. ‘It 
but they 
must be men, mind you—one for each arm ; and it has 





can, if necessary, be composed of only four men 


been tricd, so far as I know to the contrary, only once, and 
that was at Churrackpore, on the famous 7th of June, 1857.’ 
“The Colonel lighted a long cheroot, and continued :— 
“«T formed one of the arms of that cross ; old Hooker- 
son of the Shekawutties was another; Fleam, the vet., was 
the third ; and Jack Wimbledon, the crack shot of Bareilly, 
made the fourth. I'll tell you the story, if you like.’ 


- * * * * 


“«On the ist of June, 1857, as every one knows, the 
entire Churrackpore depét mutinied. We four were the 
only officers in the station, and the rascals took the oppor- 
tunity of each mother’s son of us being on the sick-list to 
march off to Delhi. Why they didn’t shoot us passes my 
comprehension. Perhaps they forgot us; or what was 
everybody’s business was nobody’s. We were living in 
Fleam’s bungalow ; our pucka doctor had gone to the front, 
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so we had to fall back on the vet. Strange to say, we all 
had game legs, which, however, seemed somehow to bring 
us into Fleam’s branch of the business. John Wimbledon’s 
right leg had been carried off by a round shot in some 
fight to the northward, and he had been sent to us to pick 
up a little before going on to Calcutta. He had a wooden 
leg, it’s true, but he was too weak to use it. Fleam’s own 
thigh had been damaged by a kick from a horse. | 
had been chucked out of a buggy, and had sprained both 
knees; and old Hookerson was very dickey in the feet 
with gout. 

“«¢« A day or two after our Johnnies went marching home 
we received word that a lot of mutineers from Mecrut were 
coming round our way. . . . This was serious news, 
but on the following night Hookerson received a message 
in cipher to say that Sir Colin Campbell had heard of our 
danger, and was coming up to us by forced marches. It was 
a race between the Highlanders and the Pandies.. . . At 
last authentic information reached us that the Sepoys had 
beaten Sir Colin by twelve hours, and would be knock- 
ing at our garden gate the next morning. So that night, 
after dinner, we held a council of war, and arranged our 
plans, 

““We could not hold the house, for it was straw-roofed, 
and we should have been burnt like mice in a barn; we 
therefore resolved upon meeting them in the open, The 
formation was that of the armoured cross. The idea of the 
cross was mine, but the notion of the armour, I admit, was 
Fleam’s. 

“«The mutineers were not expected till seven o'clock 
the next morning, so we had a good night’s rest, and were 
called at five. We then had our tea and toast comfortably, 
and made our servants carry us into the centre of the 
brigade-ground in front of Fleam’s bungalow ; then they 
placed us in four long-armed Madras chairs, back to back, 
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cach at right angles to his right and left-hand man, legs up, 
fect outward, and a large metal dish-cover tied to each foot. 

“We had rifles and revolvers, fowling-pieces and pistols, 
with heaps of ammunition placed handy, and upon one arm 
of each man’s chair was a brandy jug. Our medical adviser 
would not allow us any more, and he was right, for it might 
have spoilt our figure of merit. Old Hookcrson had hoisted 
an umbrella over his head, for he could not stand the sun, 
and in the centre of the cross was a hog-spear, from which 
floated the flag of the station Commandant. 

“*We knew that if we could hold our own till evening 
we should be saved,a messenger having arrived during 
the night with the assurance that Sir Colin would, at all 
hazards, be up by sunset. The only weak point in the 
cross was Jack Wimbledon’s wooden leg, for the servants 
were unable to fasten on the dish-cover ; they grew nervous 
and shaky as the light strengthened, and they were keen to 
be off, so the timber was left unarmoured. Well, seven 
o'clock came, and we knew that the rebels were coming 
too, for we could hear the approaching band, so we tossed 
off our jugs to the health of the party, and prepared for 
action. 

“* The enemy marched in te the tune of ‘ Annic Laurie ;’ 
they were in close column of sections, and evidently had 
no idea what there was in store for them. As soon as they 
came within range, Wimbledon opened the ball with a 
right and left. 

“«Hurrah! there go the colonel and the drum-major,’ 
he shouted, and again fired two shots in quick succession, 
this time bringing down the adjutant and the second-in- 
command. Upon this the column changed its direction to 
the left, and straightway received the contents of old Hook’s 
heavy battery. This didn’t suit them either, so they con- 
tinucd to wheel, and came into my focus, whereupon I let 
drive two barrels of my elephant-rifle right into the brown 


> 
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of them. Gad! such a confusion you never saw in your 
life; the band stopped ‘ Annie Laurie,’ take my word, and 
the regiment fell back in very wide skirmishing order. 

“Then they opened fire. How the bullets did ring on 
the Britannia metal, and send the chips flying from the 
chairs ! 

* * * * * 

“« All of a sudden I got a thundering crack on the back 
of the head from something that came flying from the rear. 

“*Only my wooden leg shot off, shouted Wimbledon. 
‘The blackguards have got my range now.’ 

“«They kad got his range, and a few minutes later he 
ceased firing. 

“*Something’s gone wrong with Jack,’ said Hookerson, 
who was on my left, and could see him. ‘I’m afraid he’s 
done for.’ 

“«So he was, and, to save the rear from a rush, I had to 
send every second shot backwards over my head—fatiguing 
work when kept up for several hours under a June sun. 

“* At about two o'clock there came a groan from my 
right ; it was the vet. 

“*What’s the row with you?’ I asked; and, looking 
round, I saw poor Fleam’s head hanging over the side of - 
his chair. He had been shot through the temples. 

“I reported the casualty to old Hook, and though he, 
by virtue of seniority, was in command of the cross, I 
ventured to point out the necessity of his opening a reverse 
fire. He told me not to dictate to him; that he was 
directing the defence, and had entered the service before I 
was born, etc. Nevertheless he took up the double duty, 
though he growled that to do his own work properly was 
as much as he could manage, without having to keep 


another man’s front clear ; but he was always a grumbler, 
was Hookerson, 


* * * * * 
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“*T was in prize form that day, and shot like Cupid. 
Hookerson also levelled very effectively, and did a lot of 
damage to the enemy before they grassed him, which 
luckily didn’t happen till nearly the close of the day. The 
sun was just setting, and, as I afterwards told his widow, it 
must have been between half-past six and seven when I 
heard her lamented husband grunt. He gave just such a 
grunt as he used to give when he had a bad twinge of the 
gout, only the gout made him swear, too. 

“<Toe nipping you, Hookerson?’ I asked. 

“*T’ve had something that will cure me of all that,’ he 
gasped. ‘Chapin yellow turban shot me; he’s a marks- 
man—notch him, or you’re a dead man. I hand over to 
you—charge of the defences—Good-bye!’ and I was left 
alone firing right, left, rear, and centre—pistol, revolver, 
smoothbore, and rifle, as fast as I could load and loose 
‘em. It was hard work, I can assure you. 

* * * * * 

“* At last the enemy discovered that they had only one 
man to deal with, and I heard their bugles sounding the 
advance. I slipped my hand into the cartridge barrel by 
my side, for I was determined to sell my life dearly. 


Gad! sir, the barrel was empty!... 
* * . * * 


“ The narrator paused for a moment, and then suddenly 
inquired, looking round the silent audience. 

“«Did you fellows ever hear the pipes play ‘Gillie 
Callum ?’ 

“We replied that most of us had enjoyed that harmonic 
treat. 

“That tune, said the Colonel slowly and solemnly, 
‘makes my heart jump like a champagne-cork, and sets 
my blood dancing like the wine. Well, when I found that 
I hadn’t a shot left in the locker, I put down my rifle, 
kicked off the dish-covers, and drew my sword. The 
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sepoys were coming on with fixed bayonets ; but they 
approached me cautiously—they didn’t like the look of the 
cross, though three-fourths of its garrison were dead men. 
There was a moral effect about it that held ’em back a bit, 
and saved my life. All at once I heard the bagpipes skirl- 
ing out “Gillie Callum.” The sepoys heard it too, and 
halted. “Game’s won!” said I to myself, and, sheathing 
my sword, I lighted a cheroot—I hadn’t had a smoke 
since the morning—too much occupied for ’baccy, you can 
well believe. I took it calmly enough, you'll say, but I 
admit that I felt glad the fight was over. I was tired and 
thirsty, and there was no doubt about it, that matters had 
been run a trifle close. 
* * * * * 

“* Well, the Highlanders came on and the sepoys went 
off, and Sir Colin cantered up to the cross where the flag 
was flying, cut all to ribands though it was. He looked at 
it, and he looked at me in his grim way, and I could see 
that he was fairly puzzled. 

“Why do you go into action in an arm-chair, sir; and 
where are your men?’ he growled. 

“*T can’t use my legs, Sir Colin ; and I haven’t got any 
men,’ I replied. 

“‘But where are the troops that fought this battle?’ he 
inquired, and he waved his hand round the corpse-strewn 
field. 

“*In these four chairs, sir,’ said I.””’ 



































CYNICUS AT HOME. 
By R. Y. P. 





find Cynicus at home I had to go to Drury-lane. 
Coming into the lane from Russell-street, I walked 
a few yards to the left and stopped. I had reached 
my destination. The address in my hand is—The 
Studio, 59, Drury-lane. This is No. 59. I see a 
shop window in which are displayed sketches and coloured 
cartoons, and above the window is nailed a long and narrow board 
with “Cynicus Publishing Co.” carved on it. There is something 
suggestive of quaintness and originality about this board and 
window. The little side door is ajar. I pause on the threshold 
and look down, half expecting to see a cave canem at my feet. 
Instead, a very hearty “ Welcome” sounds in my ears—all the 
more welcome because it is said with a Scotch accent—and I look 
up to see a little man in brown holding open the door most hos- 
pitably wide. He looks at me with very bright brown eyes. 
He has a pointed beard of reddish brown. His forehead is extra 
ordinarily high and broad, and it is topped by a thatch of reddish- 
brown hair. A quaint and remarkable-looking man—it is 
Cynicus himself. He repeats the welcome, and I step into his 
studio. Cynicus is at home, and a most characteristic home it is. 
Not far from the door, and standing at right angles to it, is his 
work-table. It is Japanese, and on it there is an artistic litter of 
paint brushes, pencils, and sketches in water-colour and in oil. 
In shape the studio is long and narrow, and the walls are hung 
with stuffs which form an admirable background for the glowing 
bits of canvas, the odd nicknacks, and the quaint pots and jars. 
In two of these jars are stuck great bunches of red berries. 
Beyond the pianette at the further end of the room is a recess 
backed by a large canvas. It isin oils. A mountain peak, jagged 
and dark, stands out from a lurid, sunset sky. A strong piece of 
painting. A skull lies on a shelf among modern bibelots, which 
intensify the grim contrast. It comes from a plague pit. It 
must be the skull of a man who fell a victim to the great plague. 
Cynicus and I seat ourselves and fall to talking. He tells me 
that the studio was originally a fish-shop. ‘I took it on the spur 
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of the moment,” he said. ‘I stood on a barrel and nailed up the 
board above the window, while a curious crowd looked on. Here 
I and my sister have settled down. In 1890 I came up from 
Dundee for the second time. My first visit to London was about 
ten years ago. I came toa stony city, and I met with nothing 
but failure and rejection.” 

Then he found work on the Dundee Advertiser. “ This is the 
kind of work I had to do,” he said. “I would be given the ground 
plan of a church, and from it I had to draw the building as it 
would appear when erected.” For years he struggled in the bonds 
and fetters of mechanical work. At last it became intolerable, 
and he broke free. It seemed to him a terrible thing to grow old 
without having expressed himself—without having delivered his 
message. So he came up to town for the second time, poor and 
unknown, and that only eighteen months ago. Now letters 
addressed to “Cynicus, Drury-lane,” will find him. The editor 
of a well-known paper offered him £500 a year if he would bind 
himself down to work only for him. But Cynicus hates bonds. 
He refused the offer—a tempting one to a man who was poor— 
but he feels strongly that this kind of wealth does not mean 
freedom. 

“T just do as little for the Press as possible,” he said. “I 
must have a free hand, and that the Press won’t give you. I 
mean to speak the truth—I must speak it—and it isn’t always 
acceptable. Indeed, windows have been smashed over some of 
my work. A cartoon of mine was exhibited in a shop in Bristol. 
It was an illustration of the saying, ‘ Amor omnia vincit, and 
represents a monk and a nun embracing. At the monk’s feet 
his book of prayers, his flagellum, and even his bottle, lie neglected. 
This sketch so enraged some of the people that they smashed the 
shop windows.” Cynicus showed me a copy of the cartoon. It 
is extremely clever, full of sugge tions, but they are not evil 
suggestions. He is only illustrating a truth in a very forcible 
manner. The owner of the shop windows, far from being daunted, 
asked Cynicus to send him some more, which he immediately did. 

On a table at my elbow I saw cartoons and sketches. 

“This,” said Cynicus, taking up a small volume bound in 
peacock blue with gold devices on the cover, “is a copy of my 
first book, ‘The Satires of Cynicus.’ It came out originally in 
six parts. I publish all my works in this way. The first edition 
is out of print. Originally the parts were 12s. 6d. each; now I 
can get five guineas—sixty pounds for the six.” 
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He hands me a popular edition of the Satires. “I publish 
my own books,” he said, “so I know what profits the publishers 
make.” He turned over the pages of the little book and pointed 
to a sketch called “ Author and Publisher.” The publisher, stout 
and overfed, is standing on a stool. He has a lean author in his 
clutches. One fat hand is in the author’s coat pocket—one 
wonders if there can be anything to take out—and with the other 
he is ladling out his victim’s brains. It is horribly true. On the 
same page is depicted a spider’s web. The spider is a man. 
There are the beringed hands ready to seize the unwary prey ; 
there is the hooked nose, and there are the protuberant eyes of 
the Jew dealer. Beneath are the following lines :— 

Within this spider’s gilded cave 
Young Genius finds an early grave. 


The Dealer sucks the very brains 
Of Art, and fetters it in chains. 


The rhymes, as Cynicus persists in calling them, are all his 
own. Sometimes these rhymes are born before the sketch to 
illustrate them has taken form in his mind. Generally the idea 
is first embodied in the sketch, and the rhymes come after. 

“How do your ideas come ? Where do you get them from ?” 
I asked. 

Cynicus laughed at such a question. ‘I’m sure I don’t know. 
Most of my ideas are suggested by what I see and hear when I 
take my walks abroad. To Drury-lane I owe many of them.’ 
Cynicus waxed enthusiastic over Drury-lane. He has evidently 
made it his country. He knows every nook and corner of the 
neighbourhood. He studies the men and women and children. 
In the early morning he wanders through Covent Garden, and 
comes home laden with flowers. “I can get a great basketful of 
roses for a few pence.” He knows the market people well, and 
they have seen and understood his love for flowers. “I know 
little or nothing of botany, but I have been accustomed to flowers 
all my life, and I cannot get on without them. You see we have 
a fine flower garden at our home near Tayport.” 

“ You are from Fife, then?” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, and I was educated at St. Andrews. All my school 
days were passed there.” Cynicus is proud and fond of St. 
Andrews, as all true Scotchmen should be. 

“We missed the country terribly at first when we came here ; 
but my sister and I take long walks, and we manage to keep 
under trees nearly the whole time by walking through parks and 
gardens. If you exercise a little ingenuity you can get a great 
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deal of the country in London. And then we often go down the 
river to Greenwich and up to Kew. The upper part of the river 
pleases me best. My sister and I,” he went on, “live very 
simply. We have fresh butter and home-made bread, and 
of course we have our porridge and our oatcake. Every Wed- 
nesday we are at home to friends, and there is a substantial tea 
at six o'clock. We spend the evening in the studio singing and 
playing, and talking and joking, of course.” 

We laughed, and after some desultory and delightful talk 
we turned to the pictures and cartoons once more. “A popular 
edition of my second book, ‘Humours of Cynicus,’ is about to 
be issued, but this is my favourite,” he said, taking up Part I. of 
“Symbols and Metaphors.” “There is more thought and mean- 
ing in these than in all the others put together.” Some of these 
symbols and metaphors are sentimental and fanciful, but most of 
them convey deep lessons, and drive truths home with double 
strokes of pen and brush. For instance, on the second page of 
Part I. we have two delicately-coloured symbols. ‘The first repre- 
sents Fame holding a crown, a mitre, and two medals in one 
hand, while she is graciously crowning a kneeling greybeard with 
the other. Does he see that she is shod with sharp-spiked boots ? 
Underneath are the words : 


** Fame lightly lends her laurel crown, 
Her titles, rank, and dignity. 


*Tis only when a man is down 
She shows her true malignity.” 

In the second symbol, Fame, with the face of a virago, is 
springing on the bound and prostrate man. She has found a use 
for her spiked boots; she will mercilessly trample him to death. 
These descriptions can only give a very faint idea of the humour, 
the force, the delicacy, with which Cynicus conveys his lessons. To 
understand them—to fully appreciate them—they must not only 
be seen, but carefully studied. What he has to say he says as 
concisely as possible. Few words, few lines, pure and simple 
colours, best describe his method of work. He is a humourist of 
a very high order, and already he has stepped into the first rank 
of Engtish caricaturists. 

Into his Monk Cartoons he has undoubtedly put some of his 
strongest outlines. They are bold and full of direct humour. 
His Symbols and Metaphors are more delicate and fanciful ; they 
teem with suggestions, yet the outlines are every whit as strong. 
Let Cynicus speak for himself. In the dedication to his Satires 
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he says :—“ Cynicus asks no favour, is no partisan. Independent 
and unbiassed, he looks with impartial eye on the follies and 
corruptions of his time. Unknown and unaided, but with firm 
purpose, he launches his Satires on a world of dissimulation and 
deceit, where, alas !— 


** Virtue’s at a discount, 
Truth is under par, 
Honesty’s a scarcity, 
Wealth is better far. 


** Knavery’s commendable, 
Cheating is no sin, 
He is the true phtlanthropist 
Who ¢akes the stranger i7. 


‘** But where perchance some honest, kindly heart, 
While smiling at his fancies, still may say— 
* He acts no snarling, mean, or churlish part 
Who fain would laugh the follies of the world away.’” 


To such he dedicates his book. 

Though Cynicus is happily no longer unknown, he says he 
is as determined as ever to speak and draw and paint the truth 
as boldly and as humorously as he can. 

I closed Part IV. of “Symbols and Metaphors,” and after 
a few kindly words I left Cynicus and his studio with a goodly 
supply of food for reflection. 


When dullards condescend to write, 
Their verse deserves to see the /#ght ; 
If any further you inquire, 

I mean—the candle or the fire. 


—C. HvijcENs. 





THE STILL LIFE OF THE MIDDLE 
TEMPLE.* 


By W. G. Tuorpe, F.S.A. 
—+ ne o— 
= R. THORPE’S philosophy is to “take short views 
» of life,” and “keep the jammy side up.” 
His book is full of good things, so we have ex- 
tracted a few of the plums for our readers. 

One of his uncles was a Sheriff of London in 1841, in the 
days of City gormandising, and Mr. Thorpe has a story which 
he attributes to the late Alderman Humphrey. He (the alder- 
man) had consumed seven plates of turtle at Birch’s, costing 
five shillings each, and, on leaving, was accosted by a poor 
woman. 

“ Please, sir, I'm so hungry.” 

Hungry! The word fetched him. 

“Hungry, my good woman! There’s tuppence for you ; I 
wish to goodness I was !”’ 
* a * * * 

* At school Mr. Thorpe had two Gunters of bride-cake fame 
for schoolfellows, and he tells us that Robert, the eldest of the 
Gunters, was later on the victim of a savage sarcasm. When 
hunting one day, he reined up near the master, Lord Feversham, 
and remarked,— 

“‘ My horse is very warm.” 

“Tce him, Gunter, ice him,” said Lord Feversham.” 

«x * * * ~ 

The following story was told by Colonel Sibthorpe in the 
House of Commons during a debate upon professional interests. 
Dining at the Thatched House (then a tavern, before the Club 
was formed), he heard a tremendous row in the room over- 
head, as though Bedlam had broken loose. Summoning the 
waiter, he used some of those strong expressions which were 
used to that class at that period. The waiter went, and in due 
course returned. 





* Bentley. 
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“ Please, sir, it’s the College of Physicianers, sir; and they’re 
a-drinking toasts, sir ; and their last one, as they made the big 
stamping about, was, ‘A low fever, with three times three !’”’ 

+ * * * * 

“Tn the panic of 1857, I, myself (Mr. Thorpe), had a severe 
fright. I kept all my reserve in deposit at Overend and 
Gurney’s, bargaining for repayment at call, and by an uncrossed 
cheque. When I applied for the amount, a sum very much 
more than I could afford to lose, there were all kinds of diffi- 
culties. At last I got pressing and plain-spoken, so they gave 
me a crossed cheque, whereon the senior partner, Mr. David 
Barclay Chapman, lately deceased, left the office. There was 
thus no partner in the place to mark it ‘cash,’ and initial it. I 
got desperate. It came to my mind that the gentleman had 
formed one of the firm of ‘ Frys and Chapman,’ which had failed 
in 1825, with ruinous loss to their customers, so I set off to hunt 
him up all over the house. He dodged me from room to room, 
and I ran him to ground in the attic, where, after using plain, 
even strong language, he did what I demanded. ThentoBarclay’s 
to get the bank-notes. Smilingly told to wait, when, after much 
whispering and many references to the parlour, my half-hour’s 
agony was ended by the £1,000 notes being passed over the 
counter. When the revulsion of feeling had subsided, I took 
them down to the Stock Exchange, and exchanged them for 
Exchequer bills at 97. 

“No more deposits of mine went to Overend’s after that, 
and I saw their doors closed in 1866. The excitement was 
terrible as the messenger came out, put up the shutters at the 
entrance door, and locked it as he went in. The click was 
heard in the awful silence. There ran up from Stock Exchange 
way, bare-headed, a grey-haired man, who shook the handle 
and burst into passionate sobs and cries ; others mounted the 
iron bars in some way or other, and looked in at the clerks. 
The one thought on every mind was that no second class paper 
was negotiable now, and that even for first class bills the rate 
would be ruinous. 

“*Black Friday,’ the next day, was even more awful. 
Birchin Lane and Lombard Street, from Glyn’s to Barclay’s, 
were filled up with a crowd—silent, listless, but staring at the 
banks as if they expected them to fall bodily down, while inside 
there was not a soul save cashiers at their posts, with open 
drawers piled up with goid, and boxes filled with bank-notes 
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behind them. When I entered, to get my pass-book, one of the 
beleaguered citadels, over which my hereditary old friend the 
late Mr. Henry Sykes Thornton held sway, a curious scene had 
just come off. In the old-fashioned banks gentlemen entered 
as boys, and remained in the ‘ house’ all their lives, so it was 
conceivable how Mr. Rawlinson should become uncontrollable, 
go out to the front door, and address the crowd in very 
unparliamentary language, winding up with :— 

“*Tf you've got any cheques on us—and you don’t look 
much like it—come in, take your money, and be d—d to 
you!’” 

* ~ sé * ~ * 

“Frank Bloomfield, a son of the Bishop of London, told 
me that the then current story about the paternal nursery was 
correct. The Bishop, left a widower with a family, had married 
a widow lady similarly situated, and a joint household was 
carried on, while a joint family appeared in due time. The 
Bishopess once invaded the episcopal study. 

“My dear, your children are fighting my children, and 
making our children cry.’ ”’ 

* * *% * * 

“There is one capital story of Sir Bartle Frere being in 
Zanzibar with his son. He was hungry, and went into a hut 
for food. There was nothing eatable there, but in a corner was 
a chatty full of little black balls. These Sir Bartle insisted on 
having, though the owner was reluctant. The meal was eaten, 
and it came out that the owner had been a great warrior in 
former times, and had cut off and preserved as trophies the ears 
of the slain, which ears had now been curried and consumed 
by Her Majesty's representative.” 

st ea % * * 

“ The late Marquis of Westminster, who figures on the walls 
of the Reform Club as a Knight of the Garter, had queer econo- 
mies. On one occasion he went to Grosvenor House, and 
informed the butler that he had brought his lunch with him— 
producing a pennysaveloy. It was duly served on silver plate ; he 
ate half, and directed the remainder to be kept till he came 
again. 

“He was equally parsimonious with envelopes, re-addressing 
those he himself had received to his own correspondents. 
There is a story also of his calling upon a local clergyman and 
handing him a smail packet which he would “ find useful.” 
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The Vicar was puzzled ; was it for the schools? or Church 
restoration? or the new reredos? or the poor? It was too 
light, however, for money, unless a cheque or bank-notes. At 
last he opened it ; it contained all his own visiting-cards, left 
at Motcombe with great frequency for a long period.” 

* * * * * 

“Tt isa not uncommon practice to concern one’s mind with 
the present condition of relatives who have passed before us 
into silence ; as an eminent M.P. who runs a society journal 
appears to have found it profitable. The senator in question 
had an uncle in the House of Lords, and an acquaintance of his 
got it into his head that the relationship between peer and 
commoner was that of father and son. Calling on the M.P. at 
the House, he remarked :— 

“*T’ve just been listening to a speech of your father’s in the 
House of Lords.’ 

“*Well, now, that’s satisfactory ; the poor old gentleman 
died some years since, and we've never been able to make out 
what had become of him.’” 

* * + * aa 

“ Bystanders do not as a fact always meet advances in the 
way expected from them, as once happened to a blue-stocking 
lady, Lady Emmerline Stuart-Wortley, when on a visit to 
Gorhambury. Riding along the road, the gate was opened for 
her by a small yokel, on whom the lady bestowed a trifle, 
adding, with her sweetest smile : 

“¢]’m sure you're not a Herefordshire boy, because you are 
so polite.’ 

“¢Thu’rt a loiar, ‘cause I bay!’ ” 

* * * * t 

“The good Lord Shaftesbury, though of legal extraction, 
and a barrister, never practised the law, but some circumstances 
connected with him were much commented upon in our Inn. 
First of all, perhaps, that ghastly irony of fate which made the 
‘Shaftesbury Avenue,’ so called as a record of the father’s 
virtues, the scene, almost as soon as opened, of the suicide of 
his son and successor in his title. 

“Brought up in the Navy, full of the traditional frankness 
and abandon of a sailor, he was in every way his father’s oppo- 
site, and when presiding at a public dinner had been known to 
sing a comic song in place of the serious address which would 
have come from his father. What could have led him to 
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charter a hansom and select this street, of all others, to which _ 
his ancestral name had just been given, for the terrible use to 
which he applied his revolver when driving in it ? 

“Some jokes, too, hung about the self-devoting philanthro- 
pist, though necessarily of the mildest kind. His zeal sometimes 
ran into extremes. An absolutely full train forced him to 
travel third class, or be left behind...... But the good earl 
improved the time by serious talk to his fellow-passengers, 
whose appreciation was expressed by one of them thus: 

“ «T tell yer what it is, sir, you’re a dashed good sort of an 
old buffer, and tries to do a lot of good. And I'll pay yer back 
as wellasIcan. I’m a journeyman ’atter. Now, if so be as 
when you buys a new ’at, you puts a piece o’ blottin’ paper 
hinside the linin’, you'll find it’ll last as long as three without 
e P. G. 
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GEORGE FREDERICK WATTS, R.A.: A MONOGRAPH. 
By A. DE GRASSE STEVENS. 









N all ages and at all times the art of portraiture has claimed 
qT and held a prominent and recognised position, though 


style themselves—who scoff loudly at what they are 
pleased to call the misuse of the “divine gift” in thus 
pandering to the commc¢ercial requirements of society’s market. 
Yet, if we but briefly glance backward over the golden age of 
classic and plastic art—by the standard of which all modern effort 
is still contrasted, judged, condemned, or applauded—we cannot 
fail to be struck by the dominant influence wielded over the 
greatest masters of the brush by the power of the human face 
and form. The Greeks—whose incomparable conceptions of 
purest loveliness of line and curve, which sound an ever-fresh 
responsive chord, though centuries have come and gone since the 
insensate marble awoke to sentient beauty beneath the fire of their 
genius—chose their subjects from living, breathing human beings. 
Praxiteles modelled’ his peerless Aphrodite upon a living woman’s 
beauty, as in like manner Phidias fashioned his Minerva of the 
Panthenon and his glorious Jupiter Olympus. So, too, the 
immortal Egyptians formed their gods, Rhé, Isis, and Osiris, the 
silent smiling Sphynx, and the rosy-cheeked Rhodophis, upon 
types and forms common to their daily life. Cleopatra—* at 
whose nod the Nile would have arisen and flooded ”—was but a 
woman after all, endowed only with a woman’s grace and love- 
liness; while the great Angelo and the gentle Raphael have 
left as an heritage to all time pictured faces whose living linea- 
ments were fondly dear to many who long centuries ago passed 
over the “dark river,” and which we in this nineteenth century 
look upon with familiar indifference, or criticise with crude 
flippancy. Added to these, Van Dyck, Rembrandt, Titian, Leley, 
Romney, Zoffany, Gainsborough, and Sir Joshua Reynolds make 
up a goodly record of great masters who owe their highest achieve- 
ments to the stimulating influence of physical personal attributes. 
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“Other times, other manners.” So runs the proverb, a true 
one enough in most phases of life. Change,—constant, restless, 
impatient,—that is the mot d’ordre of our day; and it is, there- 
fore, all the more refreshing to the non-jin de sitc/e mind to find a 
“quiet green corner” wherein to meditate and to take one’s ease, 
disturbed only by the faintest of echoes from out the brisk, tense, 
progressive world beyond, cutting like a sharp chord-major 
across a soft minor refrain. Such a coign of vantage is Little 
Holland House, Kensington, the home of Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., 
a king among modern portrait-painters, to whose remarkable 
genius and patriotic generosity a future generation will one day, 
let us hope, pay an adequate if tardy recognition. 

Half a century and more have come and gone since the now 
veteran artist compelled the “great forty,” by the force of his 
genius, to accord to him a place within the sacred precincts of the 
Royal Academy. He was but a stripling of seventeen then, and 
since that eventful year (1837), and for five-and-fifty years, he has 
been, with but few exceptions, a constant exhibitor at Burlington 
House. George Frederick Watts was born in 1820, London 
claiming him by birthright. From his earliest youth Art was his 
ruling mistress, and from her despotic service he has never 
swerved. 

As has been said, in 1837 his first canvas appeared on the 
Academy walls ; in 1840 he completed his first romantic subject- 
picture of any note, “Isabella Finding Lorenzo Dead,” the 
motif taken from the Decameron by Boccaccio. This was followed 
in 1842 by a scene from Cymdeline, and in 1843 by his cartoon of 
“Caractacus led in Triumph through the Streets of Rome,” which 
when exhibited at the Westminster Hall obtained for him one of 
the three highest class prizes of £300, and virtually assured his 
future success. He then went to Italy, where he spent three 
years, devoting his time to an ardent study of the antique. It was 
during his sojourn in Rome that he formed that close and intimate 
friendship with Lord and Lady Holland which exerted so power- 
ful an influence upon his life, and which ended only with the 
death of Lady Holland a brief three years ago. 

On his return to England he again, in 1847, carried off the 
highest competitive honours by his two colossal subject-pictures, 
“ Alfred Inciting the Saxons to Prevent the Landing of the Danes” 
and the celebrated “ Echo” picture, which, after gaining him a 
class prize of £500, were subsequently purchased by the Com- 
missioners, the latter canvas now adorning one of the Committee 
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Rooms of the Houses of Parliament. Following in quick succes- 
sion came “ Paolo and Francesca,” “Orlando Pursuing the Fata 
Morgana” (which formed a special feature at the British Institu- 
tion exhibit in 1848), and, even still more noteworthy, his full- 
fength portrait of Lady Holland, one of the most remarkable 
pictures of that year’s Academy. This memorable portrait of one 
of the most celebrated grandes dames of the century must not, 
however, be confounded with the equally brilliant three-quarter 
kit-kat canvas of the same subject, shown in last season’s Victorian 
Exhibition, at the ew Gadlery, a truly charming example of Mr. 
Watts’s facility in catching and reproducing the fleeting caprice of 
expression, the beauty of which depended upon change and 
vivacity to an extraordinary degree. The whole canvas breathes 
vitality vivid and strong, while the colouring of the varying roseate 
tints, the bright intentness of the eyes, the mobile mouth and 
delicate, sensitive features, shadowed by the quaint conical- 
shaped hat, recall irresistibly one of Sir Joshua’s favourite and 
lovely ladies of fashion. 

“ Life’s Illusions,” exhibited in 1849, came next, followed in 
1850 by “The Good Samaritan,” a special subject painted in 
honour of Mr. Thomas Wright, the philanthropist of Manchester, 
and given by Mr. Watts to the Manchester Town Hall. In 1853 
he completed his series of frescoes for the Poets’ Hall in the 
then new Houses of Parliament, the scenario for which he adapted 
from Spencer’s lyrical myth, “St. George Welcoming the Dragon,” 
and shortly after finished his decoration for the west end of the 
hall in Lincoln’s Inn. From this time Mr. Watts devoted his 
remarkable ability conspicuously to portrait work, though from 
season to season he also produced ideal and symbolic subjects 
of the widest interest and liberal instruction. It is, however, in 
portraiture that Mr. Watts is pre-eminently celebrated, and in 
which he stands almost unrivalled. Few modern artists, if any, 
can show so brilliant a record, embracing all that is brightest and 
best in philosophy, literature, poetry, art, and statesmanship. It 
is indeed difficult, in reviewing the various characteristic por- 
traits which he has produced, to realise that one brain has con- 
ceived and one hand depicted such a galaxy of representative 
personalities. To the Victorian Exhibition alone he contributed 
no less than ten portraits of celebrated personages, including such 
examples as John, sixth Earl of Shrewsbury; John Laird Mair ; 
Lord Lawrence, G.C.B., Governor-General of India, who succeeded 
in office Lord Elgin, of Elgin marble fame; the late Robert 

Db 
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Browning; Matthew Arnold; Gabriel Dante Rossetti; Sir 
Anthony Panizzi, K.C.B.; Baron Charles Marochetti, R.A,, 
whose celebrated statue of Cceur-de-Lion was one of the most 
interesting features in the great Exhibition of 1854, and whose 
beautiful inlaid marbles form the principal decoration of the 
Albert Memorial Chapel at Windsor ; John, Earl Russell; John, 
Lord Campbell; Sir Benjamin Brodie; John Stuart Mill; Sir 
Henry Taylor; Mr. Henry Thorsby Prinsep; Thomas Carlyle ; 
Mrs. Prinsep ; and, as has already been mentioned, Mary Augusta, 
Lady Holland. 

It is quite ten years ago since Sir Coutts Lindsay gathered 
together at the Grosvenor Gallery all the then available works of 
Mr. Watts, forming an exhibition that commanded unusual atten- 
tion, and which proved a rare treat alike to critic, connoisseur, and 
artist, as it was also at that time a unique honour to be conferred 
upon a living artist. Forty years of assiduous work was there 
represented, while the public for the first time had an opportunity 
of seeing and judging the wonderful variety and power of a genius, 
who, though living in their midst, was, owing to his modesty and 
self-effacement, almost a stranger among hisown people. Portraits 
formed the greater portion of the exhibit, and difficult would it be 
even now to gather together a more interesting and _ illustrative 
collection. Foremost in attraction came that of Mr. Burne Jones, 
the apostle and leader of the English zsthetic school ; the thought- 
ful, intellectual face seen full front ; the high forehead shaded by 
sandy hair brushed back and worn rather long ; the keen, intensely 
blue eyes shadowed by a half-dreamy, half-reflective expression ; 
the short beard, sandy like the hair, following the firm, quiet lines 
of mouth and chin ; the complexion pallid as is that of a recluse 
and student. A face full of deepest repose, and yet one that in 
its very rest suggested the thinker as well as the visionary. The 
contrast between this portrait-and that of William Morris—poet, 
Socialist, and artist—is one of sharp decision. The countenance 
of the poet-reformer possessed at that time none of the languor 
and sentiment instinctively looked for in the lineaments of the 
author of “ The Earthly Paradise.” Mr. Morris, on the contrary, 
gazes out upon the world cheerfully and happily, his fine, clear 
blue-grey eyes holding half a smile, repeated again in the curve of 
the lips, which the brown beard and moustache only partially 
conceal. The hair grows full about the broad forehead, its darker 
tones relieved by occasional golden lights ; the nose aquiline and 
finely modelled; the complexion florid, as of one used to the 
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enjoyment of outdoor exercise. Altogether, a face of attractive 
personality, power, and ability. 

In this same groap hung also the famous Tennyson, Brow ning, 
and Swinburne portraits, familiar favourites of Mr. Watts’s own 
studio at Little Holland House. That of Tennyson was painted 
in 1859, when he was fifty years of age, eight years after the death 
of Wordsworth, 1851, and his appointment as Poet Laureate to 
the Queen. The face is seen almost in profile, and is chiefly 
remarkable for the intense melancholy written in every line of it. 
The forehead high and prominent, the complexion pale, the 
cheeks sunken, full eyelids drooping heavily over deep-set eyes, 
the hair dark and worn long upon the shoulders, the beard 
pointed, full, and flowing, the expression meditative and deeply 
sad. A face, indeed, that haunts the memory by reason of its 
brooding weariness, just as certain portraits of Charles I. leave a 
like indefinable sense of the unchangeable sadness of destiny. 

In vivid, wide disparity to this sombre canvas nothing could 
be more forcible than the portrait of Charles Algernon Swinburne, 
the dramatic romanticist, the ardent singer of passionate love 
sonnets, the enthusiastic apostle of liberty, fraternity, equality! 
—the future aspirant to the highest honours in the lyric world. 
The face is that of a highly-strung, imaginative nature, strangely 
combining strength and weakness; the forehead very fully 
developed, surrounded by light auburn hair of extreme fineness, 
brushed out about the head; the eyes light blue, full and large ; 
the complexion pale ; the chin short, and retreating abruptly from 
the small, thin, and sensitive mouth—a countenance undeniably 
individual, and in a manner fascinating, and yet with just a touch 
of doubt beneath all the intensity and living force which 
characterises it. 

In close proximity, almost side by side with this canvas, hung 
the master’s portrait of himself, and though many years have 
come and gone since he wrought this “counterfeit presentment,” 
it is always a satisfaction and pleasure to turn to a face so refined 
and delicate in outline, so intellectual in contour, and so speaking 
in expression. The somewhat narrow but well-developed fore- 
head is shaded by a large black Spanish sombrero; the nose 
straight and arched; the eyes dark brown, with heavy brows 
slightly contracted ; the hair almost black, and the short beard 
but lightly touched with grey ; the complexion a pale, clear olive. 
He is represented wearing a black velvet painting coat, his hands 
—fine, delicate, nervous hands—clasped, resting on a book, the 
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background an oak panelled wall. It is a most uncommon type 
of face, foreign in all its attributes, with none of the characteristics 
of the Anglo-Saxon, and wearing a little touch of weariness or 
sadness. It might, indeed, be that of some old Venetian noble 
who had lived, loved, and died beneath the blue skies of Italy, 
and within sound of the murmuring Adriatic. 

It is not within the scope of this imperfect monograph to do 
more than mention some few examples out of the several hundreds 
of works which Mr. Watts has executed in the last half century. 
The art lover and art critic will soon, however, have a most inter- 
esting opportunity of judging of these productions for himself at 
the forthcoming Watts Exhibition to be opened this month in 
the Dudley Gallery under the supervision of Mr. Frederick Hollyer, 
whose exquisite photographic reproductions are so well known. 
In this department Mr. Hollyer intends to exhibit the largest 
collection of Mr. Watts’s life work ever brought together, includ- 
ing replicas of several hundreds of portraits, many of which have 
never been publicly shown, as well as examples of all his best 
known subject-pictures and allegorical designs. It will be an 
exhibition as unique in interest as representative in art, and doubt- 
less we shall find there many such old favourite faces as those of 
Mr. Gladstone, the Duke of Argyle, Dean Stanley, Herr Joachim, 
Leslie Stephen, and Thomas Carlyle. 

To the portraits of Leslie Stephen, the gentle scholar and 
refined writer, and of Carlyle, the grim giant of the North, a 
passing word or two must be given. In the former we finda 
sensitive, keenly intellectual face, worn and thin, with sandy hair 
worn like the beard, somewhat long, deep blue eyes very soft and 
dreamy in expression—a countenance indicative of study and 
refinement mingled with that subtle touch of sadness which seems 
to be peculiarly the inheritance of genius. Not so Carlyle. That 
stern scoffer at shams and boastful upholder of brutal truths can 
never be accused of over-much gentle sensitiveness of face or 
temperament. The brow is heavy and overhangs the deep-set 
eyes, the rugged grey hair and beard are cut short, the former 
brushed up carelessly from the temples, the chin projecting, the 
mouth rather coarse, with protruding lower lip and obstinate lower 
jaw—a_ powerful face, but scarcely one to inspire affection ; 
trustful and honest, and with a certain grim tenacity upon it that 
compels attention. Let us, in passing, contrast for one moment 
this Carlyle portrait with Mr. Watts’s latest sour de force, that of 
Mr. Walter Crane, exhibited at the Mew Gallery this last seaons, 
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Mr. Crane’s is a face that lends itself excellently well to Mr. 
Watts’s manner. It is earnest and poetic, with ascetic lines accen- 
tuating the mouth and chin. ‘The eyes, strikingly blue, seemed 
apparently the sole touch of vivid colour throughout the picture, 
which was set in a low key of rich browns and even graver tones. 
But what masterly modelling it displayed, what delicate definitions 
of values, what dignity of style, freshness, and vigour! It was at 
the New Gallery also that Mr. Watts’s last large symbolical canvas 
was exhibited, and which had for its title the quaint old distich— 
‘* What I spent I had! 
What I saved I lost! 
What I gave I have!” 

In this same category of semi-allegorical subjects may be 
placed his “Satan, Prince of Darkness,” “ Charity,” and 
his last Academy exhibit—which proved the target of so much 
diverse criticism—‘ She shall be called Woman;” while for 
pure imaginary conception, “ Love and Death,” “ Blind Hope,” 
and “ Afloat ” stand forth always conspicuously. 

But to truly know Mr. Watts one should see him in his own 
home. The large studio at Little Holland House is always open 
on Sunday afternoons to general friends, but it is only to a very 
few privileged intimates that inner a/e/iery—up the crooked 
winding stairs, large, lofty, and bare of all luxuries—is also open. 
It is here only that “the master” is really seen “at home ”— 
urbane, expansive, hospitable. The writer of this article can never 
forget the first visit made to that sanctum: the courteous, 
friendly welcome, the kindly interest, the cordial sympathy when- 
ever a kindred chord was struck. Mr. Watts does not depend 
upon outside accessories to stimulate his genius ; indeed, the most 
picturesque adjunct of the big upper studio is the figure of the 
artist himself; for, if he resembled a Venetian noble in his portrait 
of ten years ago, he is now more than ever a representative Italian 
Senator, grown older certainly, and with the additional weight of 
wisdom and years upon him. The dark hair is silvery grey, 
and the slight, upright figure slightly bowed ; but the dark, keen 
eyes are as full of fire and expression as they were a score of years 
ago, when they first looked upon the pretty little adopted daughter 
of Lady Holland—-Mary Fox—as she romped under the historic 
trees of Holland Park, and who afterwards became the brilliant 
young Princess of Lichtenstein. 

In answer to a somewhat conventional remark as to the great 
amount of work he had accomplished, Mr. Watts replied, with a 
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very genial smile, “But why not? I have worked all my life. I 
do work each and every day. It is what I live for;” the truth of 
which remark a mutual friend, who has often been a guest at 
Little Holland House, substantiated. “It is,” he said, “no 
uncommon thing for Mr. Watts to get up at three o’clock on a 
summer’s morning, go to his studio, and work until two in the 
afternoon.” 

One striking incident of our first visit to that studio sacre I 
well remember. As we bade Mr. Watts good-bye he accompanied 
us out on to the tiny landing at the head of the crooked little 
flight of stairs, carefully shutting the studio door behind him. 
The space where we stood was absolutely dark, until, with a 
sudden unexpected movement, he threw open a casement to our 
left, and there before ns, in a small courtyard, stood the colossal 
statue of Hugh Lupus, the famous ancestor of the Westminsters, 
upon which Mr. Watts was then at work, and which now embel- 
lishes the present duke’s Cheshire seat, Eaton Hall. Below us, 
to the right, an open gate led into a garden beyond; the sun 
struck athwart this and across the green turf. The effect was 
magical. The great warrior on his charger seemed to leap into 
life and action, and the cold clay into sentient being, at the touch 
of the sun-god. 

It was a moment not to be forgotten, and all the more dramatic 
because so unexpected. A few seconds later the little window 
was closed, the vision of valour already a thing of the past, and 
we were standing disenchanted in the pseudo-artistic environment 
of Melbury-road. 
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LONDON.* 


By WALTER BESANT. 
aden 


(PF the purpose of this book let the author speak for him- 
himself :— 

“In the following chapters it has been my 
4 endeavour to present pictures of the City of London 
—instantaneous photographs, showing the streets, the buildings, 
and the citizens at work and at play. Above all, the citizens, 
with their daily life in the streets, in the shops, in the churches, 
and in the houses ; the merchant in the quays and on ’Change ; 
the shopkeeper of Cheapside ; the priests, and the monks, and 
the friars ; the shouting of those who sell; the laughter and sing- 
ing of those who feast and drink; the ringing of the bells; the 
dragging of thecriminal to the pillory; the Riding of the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen ; the river, with its boats and barges ; the cheerful 
sound of pipe and tabor; the stage, with its tumblers and its 
rope-dancers ; the ’prentices, with their clubs; the evening dance 

in the streets. I want my pictures to show all these things.” 

Mr. Besant’s pictures undoubtedly show all these things. 
With the wizard wand of imagination he touches the mummied 
London citizen of history, and lo! the shrivelled limbs move and 
quiver ; there is the stir of quickening life ; the restraining bands, 
thick with the dust of centuries, are burst asunder, and a man 
faces us. We look into his eyes, and we recognise a brother. 
He beckons to us, and we go with him, a little company of three, 
into the streets and lanes and byeways of the city. It isa strange 
city we see, but no City of Dream, for the Wizard is with us, and he 
shows us the living reality. What do we see? What do we 
hear ? 

It is the time which history has labelled Saxon and Norman. 
We go down into “the close network of streets south of Paul’s 
and the Cheapside, where the lanes slope down to the river. The 
narrow winding lanes are lined with houses on either side ; they 
are for the most part houses with wooden fronts and roofs of 
timber. Here and there is a stone house; here and there the 
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great house of a noble, or of a city baron, or a great merchant, as 
greatness is counted. But as yet the trade of London goes not 
farther than Antwerp or Sluys, or Bordeaux at the farthest. 
Some of the houses stand in gardens, but in this part, where the 
population is densest, most of the gardens have become courts ; 
and in the-courts where the poorest live, those who are the 
porters, and carriers, and lightermen, and watermen—the servants 
of the port—the houses are huts, not much better than those 
whose ruins may still be seen on Dartmoor, of four uprights, with 
wattle and clay for walls, and a thatched roof, and a fire burning on 
the floor in the middle. At the corner of the streets are large stalls 
where everything is flung to rot and putrefy ; the streets are like our 
country lanes, narrow and muddy; public opinion is against 
shooting rubbish into the street, but it is done; the people walk 
gingerly among the heaps of offal and refuse. In the wooden 
houses, standing with shutters and doors wide open all the year 
round, sit the men at work, each in his own trade, working for his 
own master; every man belongs to his guild, which is as yet 
religious. Here is a church, the church of St. George, Botolph 
Lane; the doors are open, the bells are ringing, the people are 
crowding in. Let us enter. It is a mystery they are going to 
play, nothing less than the raising of Lazarus according to Holy 
Scripture. The church within is dark and gloomy, but there is 
light enough to see the platform or low stage, under the nave, 
covered with red cloth, which has been erected for the play. The 
actors are young priests and choristers, ‘All round the stage stand 
the people, the men in leathern jerkins—they do uot remove their 
caps—the women in woollen frocks, the children with eyes wide 
open.” We see the Mystery. The people weep, and thrill with 
awe and rejoice. It is thus the Church keeps a hold on them. 
She gives them object-lessons; she appeals to their imagination. 
When the Mystery is over, and the people gone away, we overhear 
one priest speaking to another: “Brother, were it not for 
such shows as these, if we did not present to the people 
the things which belong to religion in such a way that the 
dullest can understand, the Church would be in a parlous 
way. All folk cry out upon the profligacy of the monks, and their 
luxury, and the greed of the priests.” The priest speaks the truth, 
but the “ Church will become much richer, much more powerful, the 
monks will become much more profligate, the priests will become 
far more greedy before things grow to be intolerable.” We leave 
the priests to their talk, and step out from the dark church into 
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the open air. It is a May evening, and here comes a procession. 
Heading it is “a sturdy rogue marching valiantly along, blowing 
pipe and beating tabor. After him a rabble rout of lads and young 
men, wearing flowers in their caps, and bearing branches, and 
singing lustily. ‘The workman jumps up and shouts as they go 
past ; the priest and the friar laugh and shout ; the girls, gathering 
together, and, as is the maidens’ way, laugh and clap their hands. 
The young men sing as they go, and dance as they sing. The 
proud abbot, with his following, draws rein to let them pass, and 
laughs to see them—he is, you see, a man first and a monk after- 
wards. In the gateway of his great house stands the Norman earl 
with his livery. He waits to let the London youth go by. The 
earl scorns the English youth no longer ; he knows their lustihood. 
He can even understand their speech. He sends out largesse to 
the lads—he joins in the singing.” 

Presently the evening falls, and with the fading of the day 
much music is to be heard, for we are a city that has always been 
fond of music. How joyous, and happy, and hopeful these early 
London citizens are! We are made to perceive that it is chiefly 
owing to their blind and unreasoning faith. ‘The life of the mean- 
est man is full of dignity and of splendour, because of the great 
inheritance assured to him by the Church. The finest thing to be 
seen in Saxon and Norman London is the Church, with its music 
which moves the heart to tears ; its promises, which steel the soul 
to endurance; its glories, which carry the beholder far away from 
the wattle and clay of his hut and his grimy leathern doublet ; its 
frown, which stands between him and the tyrannous over-lord, and 
saves his home from starvation and his womankind from dis- 
honour.” All this the Wizard tells us as we stand in the streets at 
nightfall. ‘Then the night comes, and houses and people are 
blotted out. 

When the new day breaks we are still a company of three ; 
but we are standing in a Plantagenet city, and the morning air is 
riven with the sound of a thousand bells. London has become 
an Jie Sonnante. With the ringing of the bells the city is never 
quiet. The folk, for the most part, love this “ musical, rolling, 
melodious, clashing, joyous ringing of bells,” for they are a busy, 
joyous folk, blessed with robust nerves. As we look round we see 
a London where no street is “ without its monastery, its convent 
garden, its college of priests, its canons-regular, its friars, its 
pardoners, its sextons, and its serving-brothers ! and this without 
counting its hundred and twenty parish churches, each with its 
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priests, its chantries, its fraternities, and its churchyard. The 
Church is everywhere.” At least a fourth of the city, counting 
the gardens, and courts, and chapels, belong to the Church and 
the religious houses. 

We make a circuit within the city wall, beginning from the 
‘Tower on the east. The first house at which we stop is the Priory 
of Crutched Friars—that is, Crossed Friars. They wear a cross 
of red cloth upon their backs, and carry an iron cross in their 
hands. ‘The monastery stands in Seething Lane, opposite St. 
Olave’s Church. On the other side of Aldgate stands a far more 
important monastery, that of Holy Trinity, founded by Matilda, 
wife of Henry I., in 1109, for regular canons of the Order of Saint 
Augustine. Then there is the church of the priory of St. Helen, 
the splendid house of Austin Friars, and the house of Augustine 
canons called St. Martin’s-le-Grand. Adjoining it is the great 
foundation of the Grey Friars. These Grey Friars are Franciscans, 
preachers of the poor. In the south-western corner of the wall 
are lodged the Dominicans or Black Friars. All these houses are 
within the walls. Without are others as rich and splendid. Those 
of the Carmelites or White Friars, the Order of Mendicants, and 
the Carthusians. There are many others not so rich, yet well 
endowed. There are also colleges of priests, such as St. Thomas 
of Acon, that of Whittington, and Jesus Commons. There are 
hospitals which are all religious foundations governed by brethren 
of some order. Religion rules all. ‘From the birth of the child 
to the death of the man, religion, the forms, duties, and 
obedience due to religion, attend everyone.” Our walk has 
shown us more than this; it has shown us a City of Palaces. We 
see this plainly. ‘There are gathered together in this London 
more palaces than there are in Verona and Florence and Venice 
and Genoa all together. They are scattered about all over the 
city ; they are built without regard to general effect, and with no 
idea of decoration or picturesqueness ; they lie hidden in narrow, 
winding, labyrinthine streets; the warehouses stand beside and 
between them ; the common people dwell in narrow courts around 
them ; they face each other on opposite sides of the lanes.” They 
are the town houses of the great nobles who live in them, and 
thus prevent the City from becoming “ merely a trading centre or 
an aggregate of merchants; they keep the citizens in touch with 
the rest of the kingdom ; they make the people of London under- 
stand that they belong to the realm of England.” These houses 
are neither castellated, nor fortified, nor garrisoned. The gate is 
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only a pair of wooden doors leading into an open court, round 
which the buildings stand. We visit Baynard’s Castle, which 
stands on the river bank, and Cold Harborough, or Cold Inn, 
which stands to the west of the Swan stairs. There is also a 
Royal residence, called the Erber, and there is the mansion of 
Crosby Hall. We see no fewer than thirty-five palaces, without 
counting the “town houses of the bishops and great abbots, or 
the halls of the companies, many of them very noble, or the 
houses used for the business of the city, as Blackwell House and 
Guildhall. Who, when they have been made to see these, can 
doubt for a moment that it is a city of palaces.” Then there are 
the houses of the merchants, very noble dwellings, worthy of those 
London magnates who are a wise, steadfast, far-seeing race ; gentle- 
men by birth and breeding, avmigeri, whose coats of arms are 
displayed on their tombs. 

We have seen the churches and monasteries, the hospitals and 
colleges ; we have looked at the palaces and great houses ; now 
we walk through broad Cheapside, and wander in the adjoining 
streets that we may watch the people at their work and play. We 
hear a great and terrible noise, such a roar and racket that it can 
be heard as far out as Highgate, or the top of Parliament Hill, for 
every man in the city is at work, except the lazy men-at-arms of 
my lord’s following in the great house that is like a barrack. “From 
every lane rings out the tuneful note of the hammer and the 
anvil; the carpenters, not without noise, drive in their nails, and 
the coopers hoop their casks, the blacksmiths’ fire roars, the harsh 
grating of the founders set the teeth on edge as we pass by. Along 
the river bank, from the Tower to St. Paul’s stairs, those who load 
and those who unload, those who carry the bales to the warehouses, 
those who hoist them up, the ships which come to port, and the 
ships which sail away, do all with fierce talking, shouting, quarrel- 
ling and racket. Wagons with broad wheels rumble and groan 
along; the ’prentices bawl from the shops; the fighting men 
march along to the sound of the trumpet, the church bells and the 
monastery bells ring all day long, and all night too. At the doors 
of the houses or the open windows, where there is no glass but a 
hanging shutter, sit or stand the women, preparing the food, 
washing, mending, sewing, or spinning, and their children are 
playing in the street before them.” Everything is made within the 
walls of the city. There is the melting of tallow, the boiling of 
soap, the crushing of bones, the extracting of glue, the treatment 
of feathers and cloth and leather, the making and grinding of 
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knives and all the sharp weapons, the crowding of the slaughter- 
houses, the decaying of fruit and vegetables, the roasting of meat 
at cook-shops, the baking of bread, the brewing of beer, the 
making of vinegar. There is the gutter stream, the brook of the 
middle of the street filled with everything that will float or flow, 
and in consequence we breath a “richly confected cloud of thick 
and heavy smell.” As we move along, we hear something of the 
Morris dancers and the festivals of May Day, St. John the 
Baptist, St. Peter’s, and St. Bartholomew. We see a man standing 
in pillory, and we aretold a pitiful story. “There was a man 
called William Blakeney. He was a shuttlemaker by trade, 
but a pilgrim by profession. He dressed for the part with 
long hair, long gown, and bare feet. He loitered about in 
places where men resorted—taverns and such—and there enter- 
tained all comers with travellers’ tales. He had been everywhere, 
this pious and adventurous pilgrim. He had seen Seville, city of 
sacred relics ; Rome, the abode of his Holiness the Pope ; he had 
seen even the Pope himself. He had been to the Holy Land, 
and stood within the very sepulchre of our Lord. And what with 
the strange creatures he had met with in those far-off lands, and 
the men and women among whom he had sojourned, and the 
things he could tell you, and the things which he postponed till 
the next time, the story would fill volumes. For six years he 
lived in great comfort, eating and drinking of the best, always at 
the expense of his hearers. ‘Then he was found out ; he had never 
been a pilgrimage in his life; he had never been out of sight of 
London walls. So he stood in pillory, with a whetstone round 
his neck, as if he had been a common liar. And then he had to 
go back to the dull monotony of shuttlemaking, and that in 
silence, with nobody to believe him any more.” 

We move on, and, as we move, we see silken banners, heralds 
in their embroidered coats, the livery of great lords. We see the 
mayor and alderman in their robes, riding to hear mass at St. 
Paul’s. ‘There is cloth of gold, and vair and minves, ermine and 
sable, robes of perset and hoods of sendall, red velvet, and 
scarlet silk. There are great gold chains, caps embroidered with 
pearls. We see the horses with their trappings, banners, and 
shields. Friars are jostling the parish priests ; there are men-at- 
arms and city ladies, as glorious with their raiment as the ladies of 
the Court. There are knights and common folk, merchants and 
princes. All this we see and we are made to understand how the 
people love their city and everything belonging to it, how they 
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think that there is no city in the whole world which can compare 
with famous London town. 

Truly this wizard wand of the imagination can do wonderful 
things. It can make the deaf to hear, and the blind to see ; it can 
turn the dim past into the glowing present with its magic touch. 
It is dropped, and straightway Plantagenet London is hidden from 
us by an impenetrable veil. 

It is raised, and lo! we are standing in a city of ruins. Itis the 
city of Queen Elizabeth. “There are ruins everywhere. Ruins 
of cloisters, halls, dormitories, courts, and chapels and churches. 
Ruins of carved altar-pieces, canopies, statues, painted windows, 
and graven fonts. The parish churches are filled with ruins. The 
carved fonts are defaced; the side chapels are desolate and 
empty ; the altars are stripped ; the rood-screens are removed ; the 
roods themselves are taken down; the painted walls are white- 
washed.” We see that the people live among the ruins, but they 
regard them not, for they are lusty and strong, full of life and vigour, 
looking eagerly across the seas to the New World, so mysterious 
and wonderful. Their ears are filled with new melodies; they 
are hearing and singing new songs ; their minds are filled to over- 
flowing with new thoughts. “Scholars and poets, merchants and 
sailors, rovers and adventurers, all alike are moved by the passion 
and ecstasy ofthe time.” It is a strange and wonderful time, so 
the ruins are unheeded. They care for no Past when they 
possess such a splendid Present. We hear much of Sir Thomas 
Gresham, the merchant prince; we see his Royal Exchange 
opened by good Queen Bess herself. We hear of the new 
Grammar Schools, and there is much talk of pageants and 
theatres. Then, as we three—for the Citizen, the mummy of 
history who has been made a man once more, is always with us— 
as we three move through the city in the June morning we find 
ourselves standing outside a house in the street called St. Mary 
Axe. By the door an ancient dame sits fast asleep, with knitting 
in her lap. We pass upstairs, a steep, narrow stair, and we are in 
the library, and in the presence of John Stow. He talks with us, 
he goes out with us, he shows all the sights and wonders. We 
dine with him at the Mitre, we go to the play, we visit the Falcon 
Tavern, and we gaze on Ben Jonson, and John Marston, and on 
one called William Shakespeare. We take a boat and go on the 
river, the great highway of the city, that we may the better see the 
fine buildings and noble houses standing by the water’s edge. 
We walk home together in the gloaming. It is the Eve of St. John 
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Baptist, and there are bonfires blazing, and every door is shadowed 
with green branches—birch, long fennel, St. John’s wort, orpin, 
white lilies, and such like—garnished with garlands of beautiful 
flowers. ‘There are coloured lamps hanging up, and from the 
taverns comes the sound of music, singing, and revelry, with the 
clink of glasses and the uplifting of voices thick with wine. Every- 
where there is joy and happiness, and music and dancing. Once 
more we are before the door of John Stow’s house. He bids us 
farewell. He goes within, and the door is shut. 

Again the wand is raised, and we are walking in a city which 
lies in the shadow of death. The plague is abroad, the streets are 
empty ; we hearthecries and lamentationsof those whoare seized, and 
those who are bereaved. The cart comes slowly along the streets 
with the man ringing a bell, and crying, “ Bring out your dead! 
Bring out your dead!” The grass is growing in the streets, the 
churches are deserted, the dead are buried by hundreds in great 
piles. The city is filled with despair. We look into the pale faces 
of those who venture forth ; we hear the sighs of those we meet; 
nobody—nobody, we imagine—can think of aught else than the 
immediate prospect of death for himself and all he loves. The 
air is curiously hot and dry. There is a blue sky, a scorching 
sun, and no breath of wind. There is perpetual sunshine to 
mock the misery of the prostrate city. Then there comes a 
purging fire, and the city is laid waste. It is such a terrible time, 
that we care nothing for the stories of bull and bear baiting, and 
the gossip of Court doings falls on unheeding ears. What though 
Charles, his Restored majesty, disports himself in chambering and 
wantonness ; he is always friendly to the city, and the plague of 
Court life infects the life of the citizen hardly at all. We realise, 
as we walk among the sober citizens, that they are Puritans still. 
We hear their talk; it turns chiefly on godly matters. They 
speak of John Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” of Baxter’s “ Saint’s Rest,” 
of Jeremy Taylors “ Holy Living and Dying.” They discuss 
weighty matters of the law, they—but the wand is dropped, 
clouds roll up ; they are gone. 

It is raised again, and, alas! for the last time. We find our- 
selves in a city which is altered indeed from the city of palaces 
and churches. It is a busy, growing, matter-of-fact city, loving 
wealth and comfort, and easy living and heavy drinking. Its 
wealth and trade have reached a point which is surprising and 
terrifying. Never before has the city been so wealthy. ‘The 
companies are at their richest, their charities are at their fullest, 
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their banquets and functions are most lavish and splendid.” We 
walk through the ill-kept streets, and watch the gallant youths and 
splendid ladies pass by. We see flowered waistcoats, white satin 
coats, gold-laced hats, ruffles, and dainty neckties ; we see powdered 
wigs and gold-buckled shoes. 

A lady swings by on her way to church, “where she will 
distract the men from their prayers with her beauty, and the 
women with her dress ; she has a flowered silk body and cream- 
coloured skirts trimmed with lace; she has light-blue shoulder- 
knots ; she wears an amber necklace, brown Swedish gloves, and 
a silver bracelet ; she has a flowered silk belt of green and grey and 
yellow, with a bow at the side, and a brown straw hat with flowers 
of green and yellow. “ Sir,” says one who watches her with admira- 
tion, “she is all apple-blossom.” We see the sober citizen 
approaching ; he is dressed in brown stockings; he has laced 
ruffles and a shirt of snowy whiteness; his shoes have silver 
buckles ; his wig is dark grizzle, full-bottomed ; he carries his hat 
under his left arm, and a gold-headed stick in his right hand. He 
is accosted by a wreck—there are always some of those about 
London streets—who has struck upon the rock of bankruptcy and 
gone down. He, too, is dressed in brown, but where are the 
raffles? Where is the shirt? The waistcoat buttoned high shows 
no shirt ; his stockings are of black worsted, darned and in holes ; 
his shoes are slipshod, without buckles. Alas! Poor gentleman ! 
And his wig is an old grizzle, uncombed, undressed, dirty, which 
has been used for rubbing shoes by a shoe-black. On the other 
side of the street walks one, followed by a ’prentice carrying a 
bundle. It is a mercer of Cheapside taking some stuff to a lady. 
He wears black cloth, not brown; he has a white tie-wig, white 
silk stockings, muslin ruffles, and japanned pumps. Here comes 
a mechanic; he wears a warm waistcoat with long sleeves, grey 
worsted stockings, stout shoes, a three-cornered hat, and an apron. 
All working-men wear an apron, it is a mark of their condition. 
They are “no more ashamed of their apron than your scarlet-coated 
captain is ashamed of his uniform.” They pass by, and as we go 
we hear talk of many things. There is a discussion about the 
harmfulness of drinking afternoon tea ; we are given a recipe for 
Gascony wine—a wonderful beverage, and we are told of the 
famous plague. water, of that called Mithridate, and the Venus 
treacle. We gaze at the quack driving by in his coach, all glass 
and gilding, accompanied by a blatant band. Methinks he is a 
familiar figure. Finally, we join ourselves to a citizen and his 
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family, bent on a Sunday holiday. It is a notable Sunday, 
lasting from four o’clock in the morning till midnight. We walk 
twenty miles with these good people. They drink all day long— 
port, Lisbon, chocolate, negus, tea, coffee, and cherry brandy, 
besides their beer at dinner. We are astonished at this capacity 
for liquor, and we gladly leave them after a long day of dissipa- 
tion. We visit Wood Street Compter, wherein is clapped the 
refuse, the overflow of the criminal class from Newgate. It isa 
horrible place, and we turn away with disgust and loathing. We 
gladly go to take a walk down Thames Street. We notice with 
satisfaction the great ‘warehouses, the quays and wharves, the 
barges and lighters, the ships lying two miles in length in two 
long lines below bridge, the crowd of stevedores, watermen, light- 
ermen. We hear the never-ending turmoil of those who load 
and unload the ships. We see the solid, sober merchants dressed 
in brown cloth, with white silk stockings and white lace ruffles and 
neckerchiefs.” They are growing rich; they are growing very 
rich. Suddenly they fade—a mist rises—they have vanished. The 
Magician puts down his wand, the little company of three is 
dissolved, and we step back into the nineteenth century once 
more. 

Let him speak to us once again in the Voice of to-day. He 
says to us :—“ We have seen London from age to age. It has 
changed indeed. Yet in one thing it has shown no change. 
London has always been a city looking forwards, pressing 
forwards, fighting for the future, using up the present ruthlessly 
for the sake of the future, trampling on the past. As it has been, 
soit is. The city may have reached its highest point; it may be 
about to decline; but as yet it shows no sign, it has sounded no 
note of decay, or of decline, or of growingage. The city, which 
began with the East Saxon settlement among the forsaken streets 
thirteen hundred years ago, is still in the full strength and lustihood 
of manhood—perhaps as yet it is only early manhood. For which, 
as in private duty bound, let us laud, praise and magnify the 
Providence which has so guided the steps of the citizens, and so 
filled their hearts, from generation to generation, with the spirit of 
self-reliance, hope and courage.” With these noble and inspirit- 
ing words he takes his leave of us. His wand his hidden. The 
glamour has gone. 

GipEON HALtipay. 
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FT is such a trite saying, “ there is nothing new under 

YA the sun,” one is apt to wonder if in that “elsewhere ” 

in which the poet tells us our “ life’s star has had its 

setting " there was not some newer orb under which 
novelty had a chance of expression, Old King Sol blinks 
blinkingly on with only enough luminosity to revive or restore, 
but with no vitality to create; and we all know we can do 
nothing without the sun. If nowadays a naturalist discovers, 
say, a new species of insect, it will to a certainty be found that 
when the world was young it existed, in far Cathay, perhaps, 
in myriads. In Flora’s kingdom it is the same ; earth recog- 
nises no new bloom;; it is the old that is new; so in despair we 
give ourselves over to renaissance, and, surrounding ourselves 
with reproductions of the dim past, we consider ourselves very 
much up to date, and quite fiz de siéc/e in the sense of progress. 
Perhaps we are. But in one sense we are, as we were, in the 
recognition of genius. It is an old, old story that obtuseness 
to that element which neither philosophy nor science can 
determine. What is it more or less than echo? And echo, 
you know, is but a voice. The first reception of genius in any 
shape,is ridicule. How witty we were over Wagner’s “ Discords,” 
over Whistler's “ Nocturnes ;" to-day we do homage to these 
“voices,” albeit they speak to us in a language we only vaguely 
comprehend. And the million, to whom, after all, we look for 
the verdict which means success, prefers the old songs which 
were never new, and the old pictures of crude fact. The vulgar 
mind loves gossip on canvas, and warbling ditties of association. 
But the captious critic may say what he likes, this is a rich age 
of production, though posterity alone will discern justly. We 
still, as past ages have done, deify the man who catches the 
popular ear, and regard with contempt the something we can- 
not comprehend. As periods lapse, however, posterity will 
adjust the scales, and the light weight of mere popularity will 
kick the beam. The test of durability is influence, and that is 
a quality determined by time. As a contemporary observes : 
“Figures that reached no great height as their age saw them, 
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have become colossal to us, and figures that were then thought 
gigantic have become smaller and smaller—have dwindled into 
the puniest dwarfs.” It would be bad taste, if not presumptu- 
ously impertinent, for me to place a few of these dwarfs—it 
would be burdensome, there are so many. Fiction of the 
present day, to reach the public ear, must deal with the present. 
We yawn over historical tales, and a writer, however popular, 
would risk his reputation should he cast his mise-en-scéne and 
move his puppets on a stage before which the green curtain 
descended in the long ago. At present monkey speech is more 
interesting to us than the archaic dialogues of the cavaliers and 
dames who fought and loved historically. Professor Garner's 
impedimenta for his unique explorations in Africa read like a page 
from Jules Verne. He is to be “up a tree” in a cage, guarded from 
marauders by atwenty-shot Winchester repeater and a revolver, 
and by electric appliances which will rather astonish attacking 
parties, and which will also communicate with the camp in the 
distance. The professor’s mission opens up bewildering possi- 
bilities, for it is an essentially imitative age, and very soon we 
shall have bird and beast vernaculars compiled by followers in 
his steps. As time goes on, too, we may be able to hold intelli- 
gent conversations with our domestic animals, and learn wisdom 
from conclaves in the rookery. The favourite that lost the 
Derby by half a neck will tell us how it was done, and the 
expurgation of the Turf will be a foregone conclusion. Then 
refreshing and intimate society tattle will be furnished by the 
pampered pets of the boudoir ; and songs of freedom and love 
from the warblers of the woods will revolutionise our lyric 
stage. The Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals will 
have its own organ, Zhe Zoo, in which “dumb creation ” will 
plead its own cause, and tell us at first hand from Dame 
Nature wondrous tales and:secrets hitherto dimly conceived by 
science. But fancy runs riot at the prospect of such a Book of 
Revelations, a fin de siécle herald of a New Jerusalem. Flora 
too, is lifting up her voice and speaking to our waking under- 
standing of things hitherto hidden from our eyes. Poets have 
told us of the Dryads of the Woods, which slip their bark and 
rove. Science tells us that plants understand each other, and 
have a dumb language of interchange of what may be thought, 
but what we call sensation. They love, they hate, they eat, 
they suffer. One plant has lately been discovered which is 
affected with genuine consumption of the lungs or leaves, which 
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it communicates to others. The article, lately given in a monthly 
review, “ Intellect in Plants,” but convinces us that we are only in 
the horn-book of Nature, that her unread pages are but slowly 
opening to our ken. The wildest creations of fiction fall far 
short of the wonders she has to tell. 

We are learning a good deal about ourselves, too, which we 
never suspected before. We are finding out that each feature of 
our body, from our foot to our crowning brow, has a double part 
to play—one of action, one of revelation. By the shape of our 
nose, the regards of our eyes, the play of our lips, the action of 
our feet and hands, of the hand itself, the natural texture of our 
hair—not to speak of the shape of our head—by all these, and 
other points too numerous to enumerate, we warn or attract our 
fellow-man. I saw the photographs of various thumbs the other 
day, and under a strong microscope tried vainly to count the 
innumerable lines which mapped the surface. No two thumbs 
are mapped alike, and a record of criminal thumbs is now a detec- 
tive aid in Scotland Yard. For it is found that the thumb is the 
characteristic feature of the human hand—a long first joint indi- 
cates will power, a long second joint strong individuality, a broad 
knob at the end obstinacy. Hence the phrases perhaps—trule of 
thumb, and under his thumb. The London Stereoscopic and 
Photographic Company has some interesting specimens of this 
digit, clearly and lucidly produced. To photograph hands or 
thumbs is quite an art. 

Photography is one of our greatest aids to accuracy of detail, 
but it does not idealise. That is the province of painters, who 
often are quite as imaginative as novelists. Turner gave us 
anchors and chains floating in the water, and I remember seeing 
at a great exhibition a large picture of the Deluge, in which the 
lobsters were red! Landscapes, too, often give the crescent-moon 
rising high in the firmament, when, in fact, the crescent-moon is 
always near the sun, and always has her setting shortly after his, 
or rises just before he does. Nowadays a novelist needs 
more than an elementary knowledge of Nature’s facts, which do 
not stand “ idealising” any more than the lily would painting. A 
very popular novel, recently published, told us, in an exquisite 
description of a twilight, that a crescent-moon rose in the east as 
King Sol sank in the west. Now, when Luna is at the full, she 
can only rise at sunset, but scientific or natural facts are often 
but “details” to the novelist on his Pegasus. But strange mis- 
takes are the privilege of “brain.” The immortal and obtrusive 
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Will makes Desdemona speak and explain matters to her brutal 
Moor after she has been suffocated. Passing strange, but perhaps 
Shakespeare was rehearsing the text—‘‘She, being dead, yet 
speaketh.” And how oddly old science books read to us in the 
light of 1892. 

Superstition and science advance side by side; but, happily, 
the latter in action, the former only in votaries. Chirognomy is an 
industry now, supporting men and women of education—not an 
elevating cult, certainly, but a paying one. There is a professor 
of the art in Brighton, with whom you have to make your engage- 
ment days in advance. Now, I have had my hand “told” by 
several experts, and no two agreed in the reading. One made me 
feel a little funny for a time, telling me I had the murder mark 
on my palm, but that I might be the passive, not the active agent 
in the deed. Some time afterwards, another expert told me that 
the mark, which was “really doubtful,” was counteracted by 
another in a separate direction, and that I might feel easy, which 
Ido. In “Gossip of the Century,” by the author of “ Flemish 
Interiors,” a curious circumstance is mentioned, which, it is stated, 
has never been in print before. I give it as recorded. It relates 
to an accident that befell the Crown of England at the Corona- 
tion as it was borne on a crimson velvet cushion by the Lord 
High Steward. 

**T recently asked Mrs. Leycester Adolphus, who was within the 
Abbey, and is now aged ninety-five, whether she had any recollection of the 
circumstance that the noble functionary had, by treading on the train of his 
velvet mantle as he approached Her Majesty, disturbed the equilibrium of his 
sacred charge, so that it tottered nearly to the ground. She immediately 


replied, ‘* No, it was as he was retreating backwards down the steps,” and it 
seemed satisfactory to receive this corroboration of my own recollection.” 


On a subsequent occasion a similar omen occurred. Her 


Majesty went in state, on August 4th, 1845, to the House of 
Lords to prorogue Parliament in person. 


** The crown was carried on a velvet cushion by the Duke of Argyll (Lord 
High Steward). Asthe Duke was receding from the throne after the ceremony, 
a cforgot the two steps behind him by which the floor of the throne was raised 
fom the ground, and, when he reached them, stumbled, so that the crown fell 
rom the cushion on to the ground, and several of the stones dropped out. The 
Jueen graciously expressed her hopes that the venerable Duke was not hurt, 
and begged him not to be troubled at the mishap. As soon as the royal party 
had left, the ‘‘ House” keeper appeared, and requested those present not to 
approach till the stones had been collected uninjured. It is curious to note 
that the accident was the subject of some comment in the House that day, and 
that the Duke of Wellington appeared much concerned about it. No mishap 
of any kind is on record in connection with the uncanny incident.” 


If I remember aright, some ominous incidents attended the 
marriage and coronation of the hapless Marie Antoinette, and the 
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coronation of Charles I.; but I am writing in the heart of the 
country, and have no reference books at hand. And for astrology, 
it may be a black art ora heavenly science, but one thing is certain ; 
it scores many a bull’s-eye. Each time the G. O. M. has been in 
power his star, by the reading of astrologists, has been in the 
ascendant ; and just before the General Election it was so again. 
The forecast for the year unborn is difierent. 

The theatre doors are beginning to creak on their hinges once 
more, a sign that the “ papering” will soon be transferred to the 
auditorium. Since July the half-defaced posters have made these 
halls of dazzling light look like mortuaries. The question-and- 
answer dodge for filling columns without a contributor’s bill is 
likely to become an institution. The subject, “ English Wives,” 
aired in the “ Largest Circulation,” has had an exceptional run— 
and an appropriate run—in the silly season ; and now we have in 
the Pall Mall Gazette one interesting to a very limited class in 
comparison—“ Why I Don’t Write Plays.” The query is addressed 
to popular novelists. Mr. William Black, slightly “sarkastik,” 
is “just starting on a two months’ cruise, and every moment is 
occupied,” but he adds: “the discussion may be still raging when 
I come back.” Perhaps so. The author of “Lorna Doone” 
acknowledges to “‘ one early attempt at the construction of a play,” 
which seemed to satisfy his dramatic instincts, but he judges there 
are “four or five novelists of recent repute who are capable of fine 
dramatic work, and would probably be doing it if such work had 
any fair chance of success.” ‘This is a sly hit at the growing taste 
of the public for burlesque, free farce, and comic operas. He is 
right—life has grown too crowded, too serious—& voi s'amuse. The 
conversion of the English Opera House into a glorified music-hall is 
an emphasised fact in that direction. Mr. F. Anstey makes a very 
pertinent remark in his reply to the question—he “very much 
doubts whether any author who possesses the power of dramatic 
utterance at all requires any external persuasion to induce him to 
exercise it,” and he is right. ‘What is in must out.” Mr. Archer, 
who gave the impetus to the discussion, thinks that a writer who 
does not feel so “ dispoged ” “ owes it to himself and to literature to 
make some reply, at any rate, in dramatic form.” “A cruel encour- 
agement to still births.” Now, I could not imagine the author of 
“Aunt Anne,” which delightful autopsy has already gone through 
three editions, writing a stirring dramatic play. Action of a 
concentrated genre is not in her; her genius is analytical, and 
analysis on the stage is a clog to the wheels of succes. Even the 
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clever facial studies of certain fine artists are risky if not passed 
before audiences like the slides of a magic lantern, and emotion 
expressed in pantomime often results in farce. I remember, a 
few years ago, being present at the début of an actress of whom 
great things were expected. The piece chosen was a magnificent 
tragedy. At an opening scene the heroine is supposed to be in 
terrible mental suffering, and her gestures were intended to con- 
vey that condition. Her contortions were prolonged, and a slight 
titter like the rustle of a leaf ran along the stalls. It was con- 
tagious, and the next minute a voice from the gallery called out 
encouragingly, “ Bring it up, ma’am, bring it up!” But to revert 
for a moment to the vexed question, “‘ Why I Don’t Write Plays,” it 
seems to my irreverent mind that the simplest and truest answer 
is, ‘ Because I can’t.” 

Drury Lane will open with A Prodigal Daughter, the colla- 
borated efforts of Sir Augustus Harris and Mr. Pettitt. All good 
success to the famous knight, and may added laurels descend on 
Pettitt’s brow ! 

Seldom has a play been more promptly condemned than Zhe 
Queen of Manoa, produced at the Haymarket on the 14th by the 
ever plucky Mrs. Langtry, who, after failure on failure, invariably 
comes up smiling. One is apt to ask if the Jersey Lily runs 
society pieces in the interests either of certain costumiers, or of 
fashion at large. If she does, I congratulate her on her dis- 
tinguished success, as nothing can be more beautiful than the 
lady’s dresses—except herself, of course—or more artistic. But 
if she is under the impression that she is an expounder of drama 
in any sense she deludes herself, as, with all her charms, she can- 
not delude her audience. Mr. Charles Collette was doing good 
business in Cigarette; but, being under engagement to Mrs. 
Langtry, had to share her frost. The stage is becoming more and 
more a moving showroom of the latest modes of Redfern’s 
smartest coats, Liberty’s most languishing tea-gowns, and Red- 
mayne’s most elegant costumes. It is not an encouraging fact for 
the future of the drama that, unless a piece is well “ millinered,” 
it has small chance of a run. We are exigeant in spectacle, to 
which the “ filling in” is quite subordinate. 

There have been few crazes so short lived as that of the “ Pro- 
fessional Beauty.” It had a curious genesis. A young girl 
entered a photographer’s studio one day to get her photograph 
taken. The artist, struck by her beauty, asked leave to “ publish ” 
her. She granted it, and she “sold” by the thousand. That young 
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girl was Mabel Gray. About the same time Mrs. Rousby made 
her aédut, and one firm made an enormous sum out of her 
photographs. Orders from the country stationers would come in 
for upwards of a thousand atatime. The same firm paid a certain 
extremely beautiful artiste quite lately £50 for the right to 
publish her. ‘They drew back their money and a moderate profit ; 
but the manager told me they would not repeat the experiment, 
that the day for such wares was over and gone, and beauty as a 
speculation no longer existed. Curious to say, men, however 
eminent or handsome, never had an extensive sale. They would be 
bought by the limited circle of culture interested in art or litera- 
ture, or with a fancy for “celebrities,” but in the sense of popular 
sale they had none. The illustrated periodicals, from the daily 
paper to the magazine, satisfy the public curiosity in the striking 
portraits they give of any and every person talked about, and no 
one holds public attention long. After reading an interview and 
looking at its accompanying “ process” likeness, you feel you are on 
intimate terms with the notability, and want no more. 

“The Children of Fiction” is the name of a rather superficial 
paper in the ational Review. The subject is a sympathetic one, 
and might well be extended. A strange omission in the authors 
quoted is that of Miss Montgomery, who gave us “ Misunder- 
stood,” one of the most delightful delineations of child character 
ever written. Another omission is ‘“ Helen’s Babies,” but litera- 
ture is full of “juvenile” gems. Perhaps it may occur to some- 
one to give us “ Half Hours with the Best Children in Fiction,” or, 
as old bachelors would put it, “ Mauvais Quatre d’Hceures, &c.” 
The child business in novels has undergone a great change of 
ate years, because the modern novel is up to date, and so is its 
child. Dickens and Thackeray are not in it! Tiny Tim and 
Little Nell, to us of this close of the age, are artificial and 
maudlin. There was to me a touch of the deepest pathos, 
expressed out of the deepest tragedy, quivering with the reality of 
child nature, in the story told a few days ago of the attempted 
suicide of two poor children, driven to attempt suicide by a cruel 
stepmother. “We agreed,” said the little girl, “ to /ook at the 
roundabout first, and then to drown ourselves.” To snatch a 
rude pleasure for a brief moment out of their miserable existence, 
and then—escape ! 

Sir Herbert Maxwell, M.P., has a suggestive article in the same 
review, entitled “Country Gentlemen,”a classslowly being improved 
away. It goes with the land, and land has proved, against the 
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dictum of investors, that it can run away. You can buy freehold 
land within an hour of London for £10 an acre. Sir Herbert 
writes from the point of view of his own class, once ¢He governing 
class in England. Money gives that qualification now. But it is 
cynically instructive to study the ez country gentleman at home. 
He has bought an old place, and is living up to it according to his 
lights. He owns the land, but he is not of the land. The internal 
arrangements of his house, from the furniture to the servants, 
proclaim him; the very pheasants know him, and he knows 
himself. He would give a tidy sum out of his investments to feel 
and look a real squire. But that archaic personality was the result 
of feudal evolution—it does not go with the land. From a Radical 
point of view the class must be swept away; but the 7d% is 
attractive. 

Mr. Cunninghame Graham—a sinner in land tradition, a 
saint in progress—is on his travels, and will send us notes of his 
wanderings. He writes charmingly, as does his gifted wife. 
**Cynicus,” who we introduce to you this month, has promised usa 
story which is certain to be original—a rare quality. We hope, too, 
to give in the course of time some of the fresh, new fiction from 
the Colonies, who are greatly interested in the Novet Review. 


In New Zealand particularly we are much appreciated. 
CaRRIER PIGEON. 





DRAMA. 
SHORT SKETCHES IN MUSIC HALLS. 


By Mrs. JoHn AYLMER. 


“WHAT MR. CHARLES COLLETTE SAYS.” 


eon acan P . 
SAVING regard to the much-discussed question as to 


the value of dramatic sketches on the music-hall 

stage, I thought that I could not do better than 

==—“c.e hear the opinion of so good an authority as Mr. 

Charles Collette, whose twenty-four years’ experience well entitles 
him to be heard on the subject. 

As long ago as 1879, Mr. Collette gave his dramatic sketch 
“Crypto,” both at the Forresters’ Music Hall, and at the Oxford, 
to the full satisfaction both of the public and the managers. 

The idea which seems to be so prevalent that this form of 
entertainment is of quite recent growth is a mistake ; it has simply 
been stimulated into activity by the ever-growing necessity of 
finding employment for the large number of talented men and 
women who fail to get engagements at the now overcrowded 
theatres. 

Although Mr. Collette has never assisted personally at any 
dramatic sketches since that time, the form of entertainment 
has been very successful at the Alhambra, Pavilion, Metropolitan, 
Canterbury, &c., and several of the leading provincial music-halls 
where they have had practical experience as to their working. 

The large sums paid by managers to these sketch-troupes are 
sufficient demonstration as to their popularity. 

Music-hall proprietors, like other caterers for popular amuse- 
ments, are strongly averse to pay large sums of money for such 
entertainments as do not attract the public, and as these managers 
continue to employ what are called “ sketch-troupes ” there can be 
little doubt that they must be remunerative to the management. 

If, on the other hand, “ sketches ” were distasteful to the public, 
the said public would soon cease to patronise those establishments 
where such items form an important portion of the evening’s 
entertainment. 
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Mr. Collette says :—“I consider dramatic performances on 
the music-hall stage could never encroach upon the rights of the 
theatre, inasmuch as a sketch in the halls would never be tolerated 
if it extended beyond from twenty-five to thirty minutes. 

“The audience being purely migratory, and in search of a 
variety entertainment, as distinct from a dramatic performance, 
would never permit any single item in the hall which claimed 
their undivided attention during an entire evening. 

“For instance, the representation of a Haymarket company 
would have as little attraction for a music-hall audience as the 
entertainment provided at the Pavilion would have for those who 
assembled to witness a three or four act drama as provided by 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree, although each representation might be in its 
way perfect. 

“Tt is a great mistake, and a great slur upon the ability of the 
music-hall artist, and those engaged in these sketches, to think 
that their work is easy and not laborious, nor requiring any intel- 
ligence or training. 

“ A music-hall audience, having so many attractions other than 
the performance, is more difficult to please, and it requires ready 
wit, perfect self-control, and considerable self-assertion, to arrest 
and hold the attention of the spectator, as it is divided between 
the conversation of his neighbour, the solicitations of the waiter 
for orders, and the ebb and flow of visitors. 

“Moreover, the artist has in a few minutes to make the effect 
which the actor in a theatre is possibly allowed to do in an hour 
or more, and at the same time appealing to a sedate and quiet 
audience. 

“ Again, looking at it from a non-professional point of view, 
and as a frequent visitor to all places of amusement, I am person- 
aliy of the opinion that the adequate representation of clever 
sketches on the music-hall stage is a great and enjoyable relief 
to the old-fashioned and continual sequence of songs which, how- 


ever well rendered, are bound to become monotonous to the 
listener. 


“As to the theatrical artist losing caste by appearing in the 
music-halls, I utterly deny that such is the case, and those actors who 
affect to sneer and look down on themusic-hall performer, do so, in 
most cases, as an excuse for their own lack of ability to follow the 
same calling. 

“T could recall, had I time, some notable operatic artists who 
have appeared without loss of prestige, and who have sung alter- 
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nately on the operatic and music-hall stage, viz., Constance Loseby, 
Madame Albu, Kate Chard, Frank Celli, and numerous others 
whose names do not occur to me at the present moment. 

Then I might, without wishing to be egotistical, say I was at 
one time playing concurrent engagements at the Haymarket and 
the Royal Music-hall, Holborn. 

“Nor did a long engagement at the Trocadero deprive me of 
the privilege of stepping straight from the boards of that establish- 
ment to those of the Lyceum Theatre to assist at Miss Mary 
Anderson’s great revival of ‘A Winter’s Tale,’ and I hardly think 
that Mr. Albert Chevalier’s success in the music-halls would close 
against him the doors of the most exclusive theatre in the country 
if he chose to seek re-admission on to what, in professional 
slang, is termed the ‘ legitimate stage. ’” 





THE BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


SCIENCE. 


The Migration of Birds. By Charles Dixon. 1 vol. (Chapman 
and Hall.) 

The great climatal changes of the earth are the most important 
causes of the migration of birds, Mr. Dixon tells us. In Eocene 
times palms clothed the English plains, and a sub-tropical climate 
prevailed. Further changes will no doubt take place in the British 
Isles, and these will lead to increased migration of birds, which is 
not an instinct, but a habit, The dominating impulse to migration 
is want of food. Birds that subsist on insectivorous or animal diet 
are the greatest and most regular migrants. Birds that subsist on 
a vegetable dict migrate least. Those who migtate first generally 
stay away longest. The restless old birds go first, tollowed by the 
young ones in their first feathers; the weak and wounded birds go 
last. The great majority migrate by night. They rest by day, and 
fly on again at night. They generally moult before they migrate, 
but will often leave their young rather than linger after the impulse 
to be gone seizes them. ‘The birds that cover the longest distances 
have pointed wings and close, compact plumage. They are wonder- 
fully regular in their flights, the arrival of sea-birds at many of their 
breeding-places being so regular that it forms a date in the calendar 
of men most concerned in the event. Migrating birds do not 
generally fly more than 300 miles a day, but swifts will travel 
200 miles an hour. Birds travel quicker north in spring than south 
in winter. They usually fly high. The higher they fly the further 
they can see, and the safer they are. Rooks will fly so high that 
they look like dust. In no part of the world do any regular migra- 
tion routes cross seas too wide to be bridged by the eye of a bird 
flying at a sufficient altitude. .Birds choose favourable weather for 
their travels, and will linger long in bays for fair winds; neverthe- 
less, many are lost in storms at sea, through fatigue, and blunders. 
Mr. Dixon’s book is full of interesting facts for general readers, and 
also contains much valuable information for students. 

Modern Science in Bible Lands. By Sir J. William Dawson. 
1 vol. New edition. (Hodder and Stoughton). 

Treats of the haunts and habits of primitive man, early man in 
Genesis, Egyptian stones and their teaching, the physical structure 
of Egypt in connection with Bible history and the residence of 
Israel in Egypt, the topography of the Exodus, the history of Pales- 
tine and its structure, and the resources and prospects of Bible 


Lands, 
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The Speech of Monkeys. By R. L. Garner. 1 vol. (Heine- 
mann.) , ™ 

A popular account of Dr. Garner’s researches into the Simian 
tongue, and an exposition of his theories and future plans. 

Human Origins. By S. Laing. 1 vol. (Chapman and 
Hall. 

ae the theories which now obtain as to the origin and 
evolution of the human race. 

Sketches of British Insects. By W. Houghton. 1 vol. 
(Newman.) 

A popular book of Entomology. 

Volcanoes: Past and Present. By Edward Hull. 1 vol. 
(Walter Scott.) 

Excellent book of reference on the subject of volcanoes, Not 
popular. 

Ocean Steamships. 1 vol. (Murray.) 

Popular account by experts of the construction, development, 
management, and appliances of ocean steamships. 

Roaring in Horses: Its Pathology and Treatment. By 
P. J. Cadiot. ‘Translated from the original by Thomas J. Watt 
Dollar. Illustrated. 1 vol. (Sonnenschein.) 

A History of Asiatic Cholera. By N. C. Macnamara. 
1 vol. (Macmillan.) 

Experimental Evolution. New vol. of Nature Series. By 
Henry de Varigny. (Macmillan.) 

The Geographical Distribution of Disease in Great Britain. 
By Alfred Haviland, M.R.C.S. 1 vol. (Sonnenschein.) 

Revised edition of a previous work. Treats of the geographical 
distribution of disease in Cumberland, Westmoreland, and the Lake 
district. Some of the conclusions are very interesting. Cancer is, 
for instance, found to be more fatal among women in damp neigh- 
bourhoods than in dry, high places. Heart disease and rheumatism 
are more fatal in unventilated valleys than in open areas, The 
book has good maps and indices, 

Elementary Text Book of Entomology. By W. F. Kirby, 
F.L.S. Second edition. 1 vol. (Sonnenschein.) 

An accurate and clear description of the enormous class of insects, 
which it is said will ultimately be found to include one million species, 

Elementary Physiography : being a Description of the Laws 
and Wonders of Nature. By Richard A. Gregory. 1 vol. 
(Hughes and Co.) 

A Science and Art Examination Cram-Book. 


HISTORY. 
The Career of Columbus. By Charles Elton, F.S.A., author 
of “Origins of English History.” With map. (Cassell and Co.) 
The discoverer of the New World, which celebrates its quarter- 
centenary at Chicago next May, was born in 1446 in a suburb of 
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Genoa. He was the son of a weaver; but, having from an early age 
a passion for maps, charts, and nautical astronomy, was sent to 
Pavia to be instructed in geography. He left the University of 
Pavia at the age of fourteen, and soon afterwards began a life of 
adventure at sea. He married the daughter of a great seafaring 
man, who looked after his estates while he was away from home. 
In 1484 he escaped from Portugal to Spain, and, thanks to Queen 
Isabella, was able to procure and equip the three ships by which 
the New World was found. Mr. Elton gives the well-known 
history of the voyage, with all its dangers and difficulties, until the 
ships reached the Bahamas, and thus describes the reception of 
Columbus on his return to Spain :— 

“Through the streets, waving and flaming with banners, the 
crowds poured out to meet Columbus. First marched Juan the 
Pilot beneath the standard of Castile, and next to him the painted 
Indians decked out with feather-cloaks and plumes; the sailors 
carried palms and fruits and birds of gay plumage, strange fishes, 
conches and turtle shells, and hideous lizards on poles; and there 
were others with fruits and spices, and huge faggots of the ‘lign- 
aloes,’ and gold-dust in calabashes, and coronets and masks of gold, 
and whatever else would show the wealth of the world beyond the 
sea. The Admiral rode last. 

‘© The air broke into a mist with bells, 
The old walls rocked with the crowds and cries.’ 

Ferdinand and the Queen were on their thrones under a canopy of 
cloth of gold, ‘ and when he went to kiss their hands they stood up 
as to some great lord, and made a difficulty to give him their hands,’ 
and bade him be seated at their side; ‘and he was so highly 
honoured and favoured,’ says his son, ‘that when the King rode 
about Barcelona the Admiral was on one side and Fortuna on the 
other; but before that time none had ever ridden beside his Majesty 
except the Infante, and he was the King’s near kinsman.’” 

The biographer accompanies Columbus through the years of 
tribulation that followed this great triumph. The “Career of 
Columbus” is a learned but diffuse book—just what one would 
expect from the author of “ Origins of English History.” 

Sicily: Phoenician, Greek, and Roman. The Story of the 
Nations. 5s. (Fisher Unwin). 

Gives the history of Sicily from its earliest days to the period 
when the Saracens ha7 complete possession of the whole island 
(827-965). 

The Teaching of History in Schools. A Lecture by J. Wells, 
Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College. 6d. (Methuen). 

The lecturer insists upon sequence in teaching English history 
and the inculcation of patriotism in children by a judicious course 
of Macaulay. He also recommends Sir Walter Scott’s novels. He 
says, “ The History of England will serve an English boy ‘for 
example of life and instruction of manners ;’ it will fit him for his 
duties as a citizen; it will add interest to his life. I do not believe 
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it is either possible or desirable to instruct him in the history of 
other nations.” 

The Principal Speeches of the Statesmen and Orators of the 
French Revolution, 1789-1795. 2 vols. (Clarendon Press, 
Oxford.) 

Intended for the use of students for examination in the history of 
the Revolution, but also of interest to the general reader. The notes 
and the short biographies of the different orators whose speeches 
have been selected are excellent. 

The French Wars of Religion : Their Political Aspects. By 
E. Armstrong. 1 vol. (Percival and Co.) 

An expansion of three lectures delivered before the Oxford 
University Extension Summer Meeting of August, 1892. Contains, 
amongst other things, a dispassionate estimate of Catherine de 
Medici. Is a clear and succinct account of a most confused and 
intricate period in French history. 

History of the English Landed Industry: Its Customs, 
Laws, and Agriculture. By Russell M. Garnier. 1 vol. 
(Sonnenschein. ) 

History of the Christian Church, A.D. 1—600. By Dr. W. 
Moeller. Translated by Andrew Rutherford. 1 vol. (Sonnen- 
schein.) 

A History of Ireland in the Eighteenth Century. By 
William Edward Hartpoll Lecky. Newedition. Vol. 11. (Long- 
man.) 

History of the New World called America. By Edward 
John Payne. Vol. I. (Clarendon Press, Oxford.) 

Is divided into two books, the first dealing with the discovery of 
America, and the second with aboriginal America, Very readable. 

A Companion to the Iliad. By Walter Leaf. 1 vol. 
(Macmillan. 

Intended for students who cannot read Homer in the original. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The Right Hon. William Ewart Gladstone. By the Rev. 
James J. Ellis. 1 vol. (James Nisbet and Co.) 

Gives a full and interesting account of the life of Mr. Gladstone 
from the beginning of his politica! career to the present day. We 
extract one paragraph. 

“His (Mr. Gladstone’s) system of marking a book is rather 
elaborate. The upright cross, the line down the side, the V, 
are all different degrees of N.B., and when he wishes to qualify 
the text the Italian ma (but) is written in the margin. A St. 
Andrew’s cross, X, on a wavering line expresses disapproval and 
disagreement. At the end of the book a list of pages is always to 
be found with headings of what has most struck him in the volume. 
He is also particular in the order and variation of reading. Last 
summer, for instance, the three books he had on hand at one time 

7 
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were Dr. Langen’s Roman History (in German) for morning 
reading, Virgil afternoon, and in the evening a novel.” 

Trebelli: A Biographical Sketch. By Marie de Mensiaux. 
(Henry Potter, 170, New Kent-road, S.E.) 

Gives an interesting account of Madame Trebelli’s youth and 
public career as a singer; also various illustrations. 

Lord Shaftesbury. By the Rev. James J. Ellis. 

Lord Wolseley. By the Rev. James J. Ellis. (James Nisbet 
and Co.) 

Short but full and accurate accounts of the great philanthropist 
and the great general. 

Thomas Carlyle. By John Nichol. English Men oi Letters. 
(Macmillan.) 

A brilliant essay upon Carlyle by a learned man; especially 
suited to readers of the present generation. 

Prince Bismarck: An Historical Biography. By Charles 
Lowe, late Berlin Correspondent of the Zimes. 1 vol. (Heine- 
mann. ) 

Life and Times of Sir George Grey, K.C.B. By W. Rees. 
With Portraits. 2 vols. (Hutchinson.) 

Angelica Kauffmann: A Biography. With a List of her 
Paintings and Drawings, and some Illustrative Reproductions 
thereof. By Francis A. Gerard. 1 vol. (Ward and Downey.) 


POETRY. 

The Countess Kathleen. By W. B. Yeats. (Fisher Unwin.) 

A fine poem. The Lady Kathleen, the lady of the manor, 
unable to save the peasants by bread, is willing to sell her soul to 
buy back those of the people. When the Countess dies, and the 
demons, ‘in the form of owls, wait for her soul, God sends His 
angels to 

** Save her from the demons, 
Who do not know the deed can never bind.” 

Peer Gynt: A Dramatic Poem. By Hendrik Ibsen. 
Authorised translation, by William and Charles Archer. (Walter 
Scott. 

a imaginative poem written by the poet before the plays with 
which we are familiar, Very ably translated by Messrs, William 
and Charles Archer. 

Scottish Poetry of the Sixteenth Century. Edited by George 
Eyre-Todd. (Hodge and Co., Glasgow.) 

The third instalment of the “‘ Abbotsford Series.” Contains an 
able criticism of Sir David Lyndsay’s poetry. 

Milton's Earlier Poems. (Cassell’s National Library.) 

Convenient size. Good print. Interesting introduction, giving 
fall particulars of the poet. 

The Complete Works of Fohn Greenleaf Whittier. 7 vols. 
(Macmillan.) 

The best edition of the poet’s works, but expensive. 
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The Poetical Works of Fohn Greenleaf Whittier. The 
“ Albion” Edition. (Warne and Co.) 

A cheap edition of the poet’s works, containing a prefatory 
notice, with illustrations, also many valuable notes. Whittier was a 
very prolific writer, a simple, kindly Philistine—not a great poet, 
but nevertheless one that had a place in the heart of the Americans. 
His great grandfather migrated to America in 1638. 

The Comic Poets of the Nineteenth Century. By W. Daven- 
port Adams. (Routledge.) 

A book for winter evenings and Penny Readings. Contains 
selections from the works of Messrs. Robert Browning, George 
Meredith, H. Savile Clarke, Gerald Massey, Edmund Yates, and 
various other authors, both English and American. 

The Song Book. Edited by John Hullah. (Macmillan.) 

An interesting volume of the Golden Treasury Series. Mr. 
Hullah has classified 264 of the best songs by deceased poets and 
musicians of the United Kingdom. The melody is given in every 
case, so musica] readers can compare not only one melody with 
another, but any set of national melodies with any other. 

Poems. By Sidney Lanier. (Jay and Bird.) 

Lanier’s works are growing in favour amongst us, more especially 
his “ Hymns of the Marshes.” 

The Child Set in the Midst. By Modern Poets. Edited by 
Wilfrid Meynell. (Leadenhall Press.) 


TRAVEL, GEOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Paraguay. By Dr. E. de Bourgade la Dardye. (Philip and 
Son. 

a exhaustive account of the social, political, and industrial 
conditions of Paraguay. Very interesting. 

Holidays in North Germany and Scandinavia. (Percy 
Lindley, 30, Fleet-street, E.C.) 

A usetul little illustrated guide-book telling travellers what they 
can see in the shortest time and with the least money. 

The Best Tour in Norway. By E. J. Goodman. With map 
and thirty-four illustrations. By E. J. Goodman. 1 vol. (Sampson 
Low.) 

A very valuable book for those who purpose to spend their holiday 
in Norway, but rather heavy reading for the general public. The 
illustrations are excellent. 

~ aicciliae By C. T. Dent and other writers. (Long- 
mans. 

A volume of the Badminton Library. Written by experts, who 
give the benefit of their experience to the general public. 

The Coming Colony: Practical Notes on Western Australia. 
By Philip Mennell, F.R.G.S. (Hutchinson.) 

Mr. Mennell has revised and expanded his original articles, and 
has appended a synopsis of the land and mining regulations of the 
colony. He gives, also, a detailed table of wages and particulars as 
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to passage and outfit and assisted emigration. A most useful book 
for intending emigrants. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Gentlewoman’s Book of Gardening. By Mrs. Cham- 
berlain and Mrs. Douglas. (Henry and Co.) 

No lady who cares for flowers should be without this book. It 
is meant not only for those who enjoy gardening, but for all lovers 
of flowers and ferns. Lady gardeners will find it a great help, and 
others will read it with delight, for it is full of useful information, 
and is gracefully written. 

Comedy and Comedians in Politics. By the Countess Hugo. 
1 vol. (Ward and Downey.) 

A smart résumé of contemporaneous Italian history. 

Counsel to Ladies and Easy-going Men on their Business 
Investments. 3s. 6d. (The Leadenhall Press.) 

A very valuable book, full of useful directions for ignorant and 
careless possessors of capital. With regard to Limits of Investments, 
the author says:—‘ Some general rules may be laid down for your 
guidance, and a good general one is to have moderate stakes in a 
I:mited number of large concerns, and it is well to lay down as a 
principle not to exceed one-fifth of your capital in any one sound 
but first-class security, one-tenth of your capital in any one sound 
but seconc-class security, one-twenticth to a fiftieth of your capital 
in any one sound but less developed security. It is a mistake to 
have a large number of very small investments, Let them be limited 
in number, but good—say, not fewer than six or more than twelve, 
unless the fortune is very considerable.” 

Cassell’s English Dictionary. Edited by John Williams, M.A. 
(Cassell and Co.) An Index of the Words and Phrases used in 
the English of the Present Day. Together with American Words 
and Forms, Technical Terms, Colloquial and Slang Expressions, 
Obsolete and Archaic Words, the whole based upon the “ Encyclo- 
pedic Dictionary.” 

Browning's Criticism of Life. By William F. Revell. 
(Swan Sonnenschein.) 

Contains a good analysis of “ Sordello, Story Told,” and three 
essays on Human Nature and Conduct, Religious Thought, and 
Knowledge and Love, that will interest readers who care to read 
their Browning with the help of Mr. Revell’s spectacles. 

A Fournalist on Fournalism. Edited, with a Biographical 
Sketch, by Edwin H. Stout. (Haddon.) 

A scrics of articles by W. T. Stead on journals and journalism. 

Walford’s Shilling House of Commons, 1892. (Chatto and 
Windus.) 

Contains a complete list of the newly-elected House, with full 
details. 
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Mohammedanism and other Religions of the Mediter- 
ranean Countries. By G. T. Bettany. 100 illustrations. (Ward, 
Lock, and Bowden.) 

A popular account of Mahomet, the Koran, and modern Islam, 
with descriptions of the Egyptian, Assyrian, Phoenician, and a!so 
the Greek, Roman, Teutonic, and Celtic religions. 

The Diplomatic Reminiscences of Lord Augustus Loftus, 
P.C.G., CB. 1837-62. 2 vols. (Cassell.) 

Very valuable books for the student of modern history, but 
scarcely interesting to the ordinary reader. At the age of eighteen 
the diplomat was asked one day by William IV. what he was going 
to do in life, and he replied, “I hope to serve your Majesty in the 
diplomatic service.” The King replied, “ And so you shall, my boy, 
and I will look after you.” His first appointment dated from the 
day of the King’s death, so Lord Loftus had served the present 
Queen just fifty years when she celebrated her Jubilee. The two 
volumes published close with his departure from Berlin in 1862, 
although there are some allusions to events subsequent to that date. 

Gossip of the Century. By the Authors of “Flemish 
Interiors.” 2 vols. (Ward and Downey.) 

Contains an immense amount of various information about a 
multitude of persons who have been great ur notorious within the 
last eighty years. Tells some horrible tales about doctors before 
the profession became respectable, and gives many pages to actors, 
singers, and painters. Vastly amusing. 

Rescued Essays of Thomas Carlyle. Edited by Percy New- 
berry. (The Leadenhall Press.) 

Essays collected from the Examiner and the Spectator ; all very 
characteristic of Carlyle. 

Speeches and Addresses by the late W. C. Magee, D.D., 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. Edited by Charles S. Magee. 
(Isbister.) 

Deal with Disestablishment, the Irish Church Bill, Education, 
Church Discipline, Burial, Vivisection, Children’s Insurance, &c. 

Shooting and Salmon Fishing: Hints and Recollections. 
By Augustus Grimble, author of “ Deerstalking.” With Illustra- 
tions. (Chapman and Hall.) 

Mr. Grimble is more at home with his gun than his fishing-rod. 
His list of forty excuses for bad shots is amusing. The book is a 
popular addition to sporting literature. 

A Hanoverian-English Officer of a Hundred Years Ago: 
Memoirs of Baron Ompieda, Colonel in the King’s German 
Legion, November 26, 1675, to June 18,1815. Translated by 
John Hill. (H. Grevel and Co.) 

A useful book for the military student, and interesting to the 
ordinary reader. Baron Ompteda formed part of the Hanoverian 
troops in British pay sent in 1793 to Holland to oppose the forces 
of the French Republic. Later on he was present at the bombard- 
ment of Copenhagen, was shipwrecked on the Dutch coast, and 
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became a prisoner of war for six months. He served under Wel- 
lington in the Iberian Peninsula in 1813 and in France in 1814. 
During the Hundred Days he was a brigadier, and as such he was 
under the command of the Prince of Orange at the victory which 
gave peace to Europe for nearly forty years. 

John G. Whittier. By William Sloane Kennedy. 1 vol. 
(Funk and Wagnalls Co.) 

Gives a very interesting account of the poet on the farm and at 
home, and the full story of the part he played in the Anti-Slavery 
Movement. We can thoroughly recommend this book. 

Stray Records, or Personal and Professional Notes. By 
Clifford Harrison. 2 vols. (Bentley.) 

A dull book, sprinkled with Royalties, composed with the help 
of the author’s copious notebooks. 


Vain Fortune. By George Moore. 1 vol. (Henry and Co.) 

This novel is the most original work Mr. Moore has, as yet, 
given to the public, by which I mean to say that it is much less 
French than its predecessors. “ Flaubert is my master,” Mr. Moore 
has said, and he has followed so closely in the great novelist’s foot- 
steps that people have not hesitated to accuse him of more than 
admiration and respect for the author of “Madame Bovary.” In 
‘Vain Fortune " our interest is kept closely to the principal character 
in the book, Hubert Price. Mr. Price is writing a play, called 
The Gipsy, when we make his acquaintance, and when we leave him 
the play remains unfinished, Will it ever be accomplished? An 
answer to this question would solve the problem Mr. Moore presents 
to readers. The whole interest of the story lies in the character 
of Mr. Price. The three women in the book—Rose Massey, the 
actress; Emily Watson, his cousin; and Mrs. Bentley, Emuily’s 
companion, the lady he ultimately marries—are only of im- 
portance because they show us different phases of his character. 
Rose Massey is too much taken up with her art to give him 
the sympathy he needs, so he does not marry her; Emily Watson 
satiates him with her devotion; Mrs. Bentley, the woman of 
the world, wins his heart. “She comes to his study when he is 
trying to write his masterpiece to enquire if he would like turbot 
for dinner, and she asks: “What stops you now? That 
second act?” He reads the play to her. “She listened with a keen 
and penetrating interest to his criticism of the act, agreeing with 
him generally, sometimes quietly contesting a point, and with some 
strange fascination drawing new and unexpected ideas from him, andin 
the intellectual warmth of her femininity his brain seemed to clear, 
and his ideas took new shape.” I must explain that after various 
struggles he suddenly becomes possessed of a fortune, and goes to live 
with his cousin Emily and her companion. Emily, a deli- 
cate, self-centred girl, would have inherited the money 
had she not refused to marry her guardian, Mr. Price’s uncle. 
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Emily is unfortunate throughout ; more espccially to be pitied when 
her companion, Mrs, Bentley, goes to London with Mr. Price. On 
hearing of their marriage Emily drowns herself. Mr. Price’s cha- 
racter is given to us in a conversation between his friends. “ What 
a nice fellow he is!—so kind, so quiet, so gentle—never says an ill 
word to anyone.” “And such a clever fellow too! I wonder he 
doesn’t do more.” “I wonder! Of all the men we know, he is 
the best equipped to do big things. He is the best read man 
amongst us, he writes the most perfect English, and I know no 
greater pleasure than to listen to him criticising a work of art. . . . 
What subtle appreciation he—” “He isa mystery! But I begin 
to understand him. Did you hear what he said just now? The 
whole story of his soul appeared in the phrase, ‘I never was happy 
except wher I thought I was a great man.’ He did not say a 
famous man—‘ a great man’—but—” “Do you believe in that 
unalterable kindness—that unaffected sympathy? Is it a inask, and 
beneath the mask is there a suffering, envious heart?” ‘“Ishould say 
that he was eaten up withenvy. Living the life he does—no dissipa- 
tions of any kind, no vice—Nature must finda vent somehow, and in 
his I should say she finds it in envy.” “I’m not sure that I agree with 
you. He is too much bound up in himself, and his beliefin himself 
is so intense that it is not probable he realises how little he has 
done. That is how I see him.” “Then you think he’ll never succeed 
in writing his play?” “I did not say so, None of us see much 
below the surface.” His friends continue this conversation at some 
length, and then one of them says, “ He is a very clever fellow, but 
I don’ think he has the irresponsible instinct of genius.” Now this 
is just what Mr. Price thinks of himself. On his wedding night, 
when he hears of Emily’s suicide, he says to himself, 
“Hers was the better part. Those whose souls are burdened with 
desire that may not be gratified had better fling the load aside. 
They are fools who carry it on to the end.” In both lives there 
had been a supreme desire, and both had failed. Surely Emily’s 
suicide was the better part. “‘ Hubert!’ It was his wife calling him. 
Pale and overworn, but in all her woman’s beauty, she came, offering 
herself as compensation for the burden of life.” Will Mr. Price 
finish his play? I think not. P. G. 





BOOKS TO BUY. 


“The Complete Works of John Greenleaf Whittier.” 7 vols. 
6s. each. (Macmillan.) 


“The Countess Kathleen.” A Dramatic Poem. By W. B. 
Yeats. 3s. 6d. (Fisher Unwin.) 
“Thomas Carlyle.” By John Nichol. 1s. 6d. (Macmilian.) 


“The Migration of Birds.” By Charles Dixon. 6s. (Chap- 
man and Hall.) 


“The Teaching of History in Schools.” By J. Wells. 6d. 
(Methuen.) 


“Where Art Begins.” By Hume Nisbet. 7s. 6d. (Chatto 
and Windus.) 


“Counsel to Ladies and Easy-going Men on their Business 
Investments.” 3s. 6d. (The Leadenhall Press.) 


“Sicily: Phoenician, Greek, and Roman.” The Story of the 
Nations Series. 5s. (Fisher Unwin.) 


“ The Gentlewoman’s Book of Gardening.” By Mrs. Cham- 
berlain and Mrs. Douglas. 6s. (Henry and Co.) 


“The Right Hon. William Ewart Gladstone.” By the Rev. 
James J. Ellis. 2s.6d. (Nisbet and Co.) 


“* Modern Science in Bible Lands.” By Sir J. William Dawson. 
6s. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 


“ Browning’s Criticism of Life.” By William F. Revell. 2s. 6d. 
(Sonnenschein. ). 


“Calidore” and Miscellanea. By Thomas Love Peacock. 
2s. 6d. (Dent.) 


“The Life and Times of Sir George Grey, K.C.B. By W. 
Rees. 2 vols. 32s. (Hutchinson.) 


“Essays on German Literature.” By Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 
6s. (Fisher Unwin.) 


“The Diplomatic Reminiscences of Lord Augustus Loftus, 
P.C.G., C.B. 1837-1862. 2vols. 32s. (Cassell.) 


“ Experimental Evolution.” New Vol. of Nature Series. By 
Henry de Varigny. 6s. (Macmillan.) 


NOVELS. 


“The Reputation of George Saxon, and Other Stories.” By 
Morley Roberts. 5s. (Cassell.) 


“Come Live with Me and be My Love.” By Robert 
Buchanan. 5s. (Heinemann.) 
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“The Old Maid’s Sweetheart.” By Allan St. Aubyn. 1s. 6d. 
(Chatto and Windus.) 

“The Attack on the Mill, and other Sketches of War.” By 
Emile Zola. With Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 3s. 6d. 
( Heinemann.) 

“Hush!” By Curtis Yorke. 3s. 6d. (Jarrold.) 

“The Three Fates.” By F. Marion Crawford. 6s. (Mac- 
millan.) 

“Aunt Anne.” By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 2 vols. 215. 
(Bentley.) 

“A Son of the Fens.” By P. H. Emerson. 6s. (Sampson 
Low.) 

“Barnaby Rudge.” By Charles Dickens. 3s. 6d. (Mac- 
millan. ) 

“Martin Chuzzlewit.”. By Charles Dickens. 3s. 6d. (Mac- 
millan.) 

“Told in the Verandah: Passages in the Life of Colonel 
Bowlong, set down by his Adjutant.” 3s. 6d. (lawrence and 
Bullen.) 











THE NOVELS OF THE MONTH. 


THREE VOLS. 


“For His Sake.” By Mrs. Alexander. 3 vols. (F. V. White.) 

Sybil, the heroine of this novel, engages herself to a boy, and 
afterwards falls in love with a man. She remains faithful to the 
boy-lover, and marries him. Then he dies, and she is united to the 
man she loves, “Minty,” the lady-companion, is by far the most 
interesting character in Mrs. Alexander’s novel. 

“ A Big Stake.” By Mrs. Robert Jocelyn. 3 vols. (F. V. 
White.) 

Aline and Valda, stepmother and stepdaughter, are the heroines of 
this story. Aline spends her widowhood in fear and trembling, 
thinking that her o!ld lover, Captain Atherley, will marry Valda. 
But Valda falis in love with another man, and she marries Captain 
Atherley herself. “'Trosty,” the lady-companion, is an interesting 
character, The other characters are commonplace. 

“ A Girl with a Temper.” H. B. Finlay. (Bentley.) 

“Bob Martin’s Little Girl.” By Christie Murray. (Chatto.) 

“The Head of the Firm.” By Mrs. J. H. Riddle. 
(Heinemann.) 

“Sir Anthony.” By Adeline Sergeant. (Hurst.) 

“The Honourable Jane.” By Annie Thomas. (White.) 

“The Peyton Romance.” By Mrs. Leith Adams. (Kegan 
Paul. 

A High Little World and What Happened There.” By a 
new writer. (Bentley.). 

“No Place of Repentance.” By Gertrude M. Hayward. 
(Hurst.) 

“Through Pain to Peace.” By Sarah Doudney. (Hutchinson.) 

“ Honours Easy.” By C. T. C. James. (Ward.) 

“The Marquis of Carabas.” By Aaron Watson, Lillias 
Wassermann. 3 vols. (Chatto.) 

A smartly written story, very much up todate. One of the best 
novels of the season. 

“ The Cuckoo in the Nest.” By Mrs. Oliphant. (Hutchinson.) 

The heroine, an innkeeper’s daughter, marries the only son 
of a baronet. This son is a “softy.” Patty, the heroine, finds her 
grandeur is a hollow show. “Softy” dies, and Patty ultimately 
marries her old love whom she had jilted. This novel is of course 
worth reading. 

“More Kin than Kind.” By B. Loftus Tottenham. 

A story of the good, old-fashioned, sensational kind. 

“Bent on Conquest.” By Edith Nicholson. (Hurst.) 
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It is not a young lady, but a young man, who is bent on 
conquest, and the conquest he strives after and attains, is that of 
recovering his good name. A bright artistic story. 

“In Spite of Herself.” By Leslie Keith. (Bentley.) 

Quite worth reading, 

Two VOLs. 

“Treason Felony.” By John Hill. 2 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Has a stirring title, but is a disappointing story. Some Ameri- 
cans try to get up a conspiracy to save Ireland; they shoot a 
harmless English landlord, and are, at last, run to earth themselves. 
The book may be described as “ much ado about nothing.” 

“Jenny’s Case.” By Ellen F. Pinsent. 2 vols. (Swan, Son- 
nenschein.) 

We beg leave to omit a comma in the words on the first page, 
and thus to sum up this story. “Vengeance on ‘Jenny’s Case’! 
Fie on her! Never name her child.” Needless to say, Jenny’s child 
is illegitimate, and the world treats the mother as it is wont to treat 
those who love “ not wisely, but too well.” 

“Belhaven.” By Max Beresford. 2 vols. (Hurst.) 

Well put together. The characters, however, are puppets. 

“ Marius, the Epicurean.” By Walter Pater. (Macmillan.) 

This is a book which deserves more than one reading. It sug- 
gests many thoughts. We are given a vivid picture of life in the 
Roman Empire during the reign of Marcus Aurelius, That it should 
now have reached the second edition is a tangible proof that it has 
been appreciated by the general public. 

“Come Live with Me and be My Love.” By Robert Buchanan. 
(Heinemann. ) 

A story after Hardy. The central incident is taken from a French 
story. There is little of original Buchanan in it, except the 
writing. 

“°-Twixt Snow and Fire: A Tale of the Last Kaffir War.” By 
Bertram Mitford. 

“A Soldier’s Children.” By John Strange Winter. (Chatto.) 

“The Black Carnation.” By Fergus Hume. (Gale & Polden.) 

“An Attack on the Mill, and other Sketches of War.” By 
Emile Zola. Introduction by Edmund Gosse. (Heinemann.) 

“Down in the Flats; or, Party before Fitness.” By Cleve- 
don Kenn. (Unwin.) 

One VoL. 
“A = Chronicle.” By S. Bayard Dod. 1 vol. (Hutchin- 
son. 

A Scotch story of the last century, interesting as a study of 
manners and customs in Scotland from 1700 to 1800; but rather 
hard reading, owing to the dialect sprinkled thickly over its pages. 
a and Mrs. Herries.” By May Crommelin. 1 vol. (Hutch- 
inson. 


The story of a man who falls in love with his own wife after 
their marriage. 
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“Tricks and Tricksters.” Tales from a Lawyer’s Notebook. 
By Joseph Forster. 1 vol. (The Leadenhall Press.) 

Short stories founded on fact. Excellent. 

“The Fascinating Miss La Marche.” By C. C. Fernival. 1 vol. 
(Trischler.) 

We are introduced to a sporting set, and an exceedingly unprin- 
cipled set it is. Their wickedness, however, is made interesting. 

“Tib.” By George Douglas. 1 vol. (Oliphant.) 

Tib is a woman we could love and trust, if we met her in real 
life. This is a love story pure and simple, and worth reading. 

“Wyhola.” By G. Everett Green. 1 vol. (Oliphant.) 

There are some careful studies of character in “ Wyhola.” We 
are introduced to a pleasant rectory, and we are both amused and 
instructed, for of course there is some moral powder to be taken. 

“True to the Prince.” A Tale ofthe Sixteenth Century. By 
Gertrude Bell. 1 vol. (Digby, Long.) 

A historical story covering the period between the execution of 
Egmont and the relief of Leyden. It is well written, and the readers’ 
interest is awakened and held to the end. 

** Eleanor’s Discipline.” By Janet Brown. 1vol. (Oliphant.) 

A harmless, uninteresting story of rural Scotch life. 

“ Ad Finem Esto Fidelis.” By A. J. de Courcy Leake. (Eden.) 

The author of the two stories contained under this heading is 
an enthusiastic Jacobite. He Jauds the fascinating and unhappy 
Stuarts with all the warmth of an ardent and sentimental hero- 
worshipper. His worship seems to be quite misdirected. 

“Slaves of the Sawdust.” By Amye Reade. 1 vol. (F. V. 
White.) 

This is a story with a purpose, and a good purpose, but the 
authoress overshoots the mark. 

“Where Honour Sits: A Tale of the Desert March, Egypt, 
1884-85.” By W. Home-Gall. 1 vol. (Digby.) 

The writer does not know how to tell a story. This one is dull 
to a degree. 

“The Dynamitards: A Story of a.p. 1888.” By Reginald 
‘Tayler. 1 vol. (Henry & Co.) 

A black bag surrounded with mystery is tuc pivot on which 
hangs a story. There isa secret society. It holds its meetings 
and stores its dynamite in a city church. ‘There is a charming 
heroine. There is a hero who goes off to Russia to rescue the 
heroine’s father from Siberia. He has an interview with the Czar. 
The rescue and the journey are unreal. ‘The author can hardly know 
much of the ways of society. “My lords” are dropped freely on 
the pages. 

“But Men Must Work.” By Rosa Nouchette Carey. 1 vol. 
(Bentley.) 

A pretty little story for quite young girls. The teller of it isa 
middle-aged daily governess, and it is not the pouring forth of her 
own woes, but the account of her pupil’s love affair. The tone is 
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good. It is a strictly moral story. The men, of course, are 
shadowy and unreal. 

“Columbia : A Story of the Discovery of America.” 

This is a book boys especially will delight in. The illustrations 
are very good, much above the average 

“Estevan: A Story of the Spanish Conquests.” By J. R. 
Musick. (Funk Wagnalls.) 

Story covering the period known as the age of conquests, It 
begins with the sailing of Ojeda and Nicuesa to Darien, and con- 
cludes with the discovery of the Mississipi. The illustrations in 
this volume are also excellent. 

“The General’s Daughter.” By the Author of “A Russian 
Priest. (Pseudonym.) 

This is one of the best stories of the series. It is powerful and 
artistic. ‘There isa vein of keen satire running through it. It is 
pessimistic in tone, and ends with a tragedy. The heroine finds she 
cannot live up to the ideal which has been revealed to her through 
the pages of the “ General’s Daughter’s Journal.” 

“The Saghalien Convict, and other Stories.” (Pseudonym.) 

This, the latest of the Pseudonym Series, is the second volume of 
Russian stories, ‘The last story in the book is by far the best. It 
gives one a horror of war. 

“ Jethou ; or, Crusoe Life in the Channel Islands. By E. R. 
Suffling. (Jarrold and Sons.) 

A delightful story. Everyone should read it. 

“Imogen ; or, Only Eighteen.” By Mrs. Molesworth. Illus- 
trated by Herbert A. Bone. (Chambers.) 

One of the cleverest stories this authoress has written, but how 
unpleasant! Major Winchester is a most annoving man, and the 
girls who play the trick on Imogen, which leads to much awkward- 
ness, are, we will hope, rarely to be met with in real life. 

“La Belle Nivernaise.” By Alphonse Daudet. Illustrations 
by Montégut. Translated by R. Routledge. 

This story, a most charming one—it is the story of an old boat— 
forms the ninth of Mr. Fisher Unwin’s “ Children’s Lirary.” 

“'The Family Friend.” By Thomas Cooper. (Routledge.) 

“O’Driscoll’s Weird, and Other Stories.” By A. Werner. 
(Cassell.) 

“Leona.” By Mrs. Molesworth. (Cassell.) 

“Ben Clough.” By William Westall. (Ward.) 


NEW EDITIONS. 


“The Three Fates.” By F. Marion Crawford. (Macmillan.) 

Mr. Crawford’s popular novel has now reached one volume size. 
Readers will remember that “ The Three Fates” are three women 
— make or mar the life of a struggling journalist and a successful 
author. 
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“Cyril.” A Romantic Novel. By Geoffrey Drage. With 
introduction by Mr. Tom Mann. 

Should have been called Evelyn, after Cyril’s elder brother, who 
is the hero of the book, We recommend this sixth edition of 
Mr. Drage’s novel to all who wish to study the modern young man 
of Toynbee Hall and Wadham House—the young man with a 
purpose. 

“Whom God Hath Joined.” By Fergus Hume. (F. V. White.) 

“Mrs. Veilsturm, who was a lady holding a good position in 
London society, thought herself slighted by Lady Errington—in 
what way it does not matter—and determined to revenge herself 
by taking Lady Errington’s husband away from her. Sir Guy 
Errington did not really care for Mrs. Veilsturm, but owing to an 
unfortunate misunderstanding with his wife, drifted into a false 
position.” Out of this he is rescued by his cousin, who is in love 
with Lady Errington. The cousin sees husband and wife reconciled, 
and then goes off to Central Africa, where he is massacred. 

* Flying Visits.” By Harry Furniss. (Arrowsmith.) Contains 
192 illustrations. 

Mr. Furniss has jotted down the impressions and experiences 
that occurred to him during his provincial tour with “ The Humours 
of Parliament,” and he has an amusing remark to make about each 
place he visited. His book will give the reader a great deal of 
amusement. 

‘** Barnaby Rudge.” By Charles Dickens. 

An additional volume of Messrs. Macmilllan’s three-and-sixpenny 
series; containing all the original illustrations and a preface to 
explain under what conditions it was written and published. 

“The Story of Valentine and his Brother.” By Mrs. Oliphant. 
{Blackwood.) 

“Katie Stewart.” A True Story; and other Tales. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. (Blackwood.) 

““Marmone.” By Adolphus Segrave. (Blackwood.) 





WHAT TO ORDER FROM THE 
LIBRARIES. 


“The Diplomatic Reminiscences of Lord Augustus Loftus, 
P.C.G.,C.B. 1837-62.” 2 vols. 

“Gossip of the Century.” By the Authors of “ Flemish 
Interiors.” 2 vols. 

“The Life and Times of Sir George Grey, K.C.B.” By W. 
Rees. 2 vols. 

“ An Englishman in Paris: Notes and Recollections During, 
the Reign of Louis Philippe and the Empire.” 2 vols. 

“Shooting and Salmon Fishing. Hints and Recollections.” 
By Augustus Grimble, author of “ Deerstalking.” 1 vol. 

“Stray Records; or, Personal and Professional Notes.” By 
Clifford Harrison. 2 vols. 

“ History of the English Landed Industry ; Its Custom, Isaws, 
and Agriculture.” By Russell M. Garnier. 1 vol. 

“London.” By Walter Besant. 1 vol. 


NOVELS. 
“ Aunt Anne” . ; . ‘ ‘ . Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 
“Marius the Epicurean.” . ‘ ‘ . Walter Pater. 
“Vain Fortune” . ‘ . George Moore. 
“Told in the V enniiehh : Passages in the Life of Colonel 
Bowlong, set down by his Adjutant” 
“The New Antigone” ; ; ‘ 
“Quixote the Weaver” . , ; . C.G., Furley Smith. 
“The General’s Daughter” _.. ; . Pseudonym. 
“The Saghalien Convict ” . ‘ . Pseudonym. 
“The Finger of Scorn”. . ‘ . R.S. Salway. 
“The Heritage of the Kurts” . ‘ . Bjornson. 
“Per Aspera” (A Thorny Path) ‘ . George Ebers. 
“Verbena, Camellia, Stephanotis” . Walter Besant. 
“A Penitent Soul.” Being the private pepens of Mr. Stephen 
Dart, late Minister of Lymbridge, in the County of Lincoln. 





MISS ADELINE SERGEANT. 

















THE NOVEL REVIEW. 
—+ rg o— 
THE STORY OF A PENITENT SOUL 
AND ITS AUTHORESS. 
By GIDEON HALLIDAY. 
_ oe 
‘HOUGH Miss Sergeant gave us “ No Saint ” and 
> “Esther Denison” some time ago, yet it is only 





quite recently that the literary world has been 
startled into a recognition of their merits. As 
soon as it was known that “ The Story of a Penitent Soul’ 
was not the work of a new writer, nor of a man, but of a 
lady whose name had been before the public for more 
than ten years as the producer of what is popularly called 
the Circulating Library Sensational, in three volumes, an 
immediate rush on these same libraries was made by the 
curious and genuinely interested, and both classes were 
surprised to find that Miss Sergeant had already written 
two novels which entitled her to rank with the small band 
of writers worth reading. 

‘No Saint’ is the story of Paul Hernshawe. Like Cain, 
he is his brother's murderer. The murder is committed 
under strong provocation, and the fatal blow is dealt by Paul 
when he has been goaded into ungovernable fury by his 
hectoring elder brother. Paul is a modern Abel playing 
the part of Cain. Our pity, our sympathy, go with this 
poor Abel from the beginning. He leaves prison only to 
live a life of long-drawn agony in his native town. At 
times his punishment seems more than he can bear, but he 


keeps to his purpose with a grim sullen determination. 
A 
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He is converted at a Methodist revival meeting. From 
the ashes of the old man there rises, but by slow degrees, 
the phcenix of a new man, patient and selfless. 


Paul, when we leave him is ‘No Saint’ in the eyes of 
the world. He is only an ordinary married man who goes 
about doing good. A man who, for another’s sake, has 
" renounced his renunciation. 

Into “ Esther Denison” Miss Sergeant told me she has 
put her own childish feelings and experiences. I must, how- 
ever, warn the reader against thinking that Esther's 
history is literally that of the authoress ; but it gives the 
story an added interest when we know that the sensitive 
little Esther, the minister’s child, who brooded over the 
torments of hell and the mysteries of free-will and pre- 
destination, is a faithful presentation of the child who, asa 
woman, has given us “ The Story of a Penitent Soul.” 

Miss Sergeant told me that the bulk of this story was 
written in ten days. Pushed on by an overmastering desire 
to write out what was in her soul, she put aside her 
ordinary work and went down to St. Andrews, There isa 
prophetic passage in “ Esther Denison,” which I will quote. 
“She had found lodgings in a house on the very edge of a 
cliff, down which three flights of strong but rudely-con- 
structed steps led toa rocky cove, known in summer time 
as the ladies’ bathing-place. In winter it was of course 
deserted, and the waves dashed into the pools, and 
splashed over the weedy rocks, day by day, in utter 
loneliness. On one side of this cove the rocky promontory, 
on which stood the ruined castle, stretched out into the bay, 
From Esther’s window no other building could be seen ; no 
boat could approach the rocks, and it was nota place in. 
which the fisherwomen gathered mussels or the fishermen 
spread their nets. Now and then, when the tide was down, 
some half-dozen children came to play; but in general no 
sound of human life was heard ; the leap of the incoming 
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tide, the cry of a scagull flitting from stone to stone, was 
all that came to Esther’s ear.” 

It was in such a lodging on the edge of the cliff that 
Miss Sergeant wrote. Cut off from human society, and 
with only the sea and gulls for company, she worked with 
feverish eagerness. When the soul history of Steven Dart 
was completed, it was put into Mr. Bentley’s hands to be 
published anonymously, and the authoress went to Egypt 
to rest and recover from the intense strain which her whole 
being had undergone. <And this is a point to be noted, 
The public naturally, but not reasonably, are crying out 
for more. They would like to have a continuous stream of 
Penitent Souls. This is impossible; the cost of production 
is too great, the strain is too intense. Like the rest of 
nature, the human must lie fallow; over-production and 
forcing is as fatal to the mind and soul as it is to the body. 
But the omniverous public is slow to learn this. It must 
have something to read. There is a large public which is 
satisfied with a constant supply of stories which are full 
of incident. They ask for quick action, a minimum 
of character-drawing, dramatic situations, and a large 
quantity of the love-making which ends “happy ever after.” 
This demand can be supplied without much expenditure 
of mental energy. Miss Sergeant began by writing for 
this public, and why should she not continue to do so? 
Honest, unadulterated work, that makes no pretension to 
be other than it is, is always worthy of respect. This 
public must be supplied, and zvé// be supplied, with what it 
demands. But the public which looks, above all, to the 
quality of its mental pabulum, must not unreasonably ask 
for quantity in an equal degree. If at the end of say five 
years, Miss Sergeant gives us another story equal to “A 


Penitent Soul,” we shall have no just cause for complaint, 
The peculiar difficulty which besets the novelist of to- 
day has not escaped the notice of Mr. George Saintsbury. 
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In one of his lately-published essays he says, “ The novelist 
is at the present moment perhaps the only artist whose art 
is liable to be confounded with the simple business of the 
ordinary tradesman. There is, and has been for at least 
two generations—perhaps, indeed, for three or four—a 
certain steady and increasing demand for ‘something to 
read ’ in the way of fiction. There are no parallels, so far 
as I know, to his difficulty in this respect. The only persons 
who stand in the same position are the purveyors of sermons 
and the purveyors of newspaper articles. The novel 


producer, as distinguished from the novelist, is in really evil 


case in this matter ; and the novelist, as distinguished from 
the novel-producer, is perhaps in worse. The unhappy 
novelist is obliged, by the state of the demand, to divulge 
himself widely, and put himself more or less on perpetual 
record. We expect to have our novelists by dozens, by 
scores, by hundreds, and we expect them to produce their 
volumes, if not by hundreds, yet almost by scores, and 
certainly by dozens. Is this reasonable? Is this treating 
the artist as he deserves to be treated? I do not take the 
other side and say, Is this acceptance of such an expectation, 
and the attempt to fulfil it, worthy of the novelist? For there 
we get into that hopeless and endless question of what Mr. 
Anthony Trollope used delicately to call ‘details’—meaning 
thereby pounds, shillings,and pence—of the arguing of which 
there is no end.” Unfortunately these “details” arenecessities 
to the novelist, who being very human, needs food, and 
clothes, and shelter for himself and those dependent on 
him. To him, as to all artists, Emerson’s dictum that 
“wealth means freedom ” bears a terrible, too often a heart- 
rending, significance. To gain this freedom, this golden 
key which is the ofen sesame of his soul's prison-house, what 
a price has he to pay? To become a freedman he must 
live a bondman. He must gag the artist-soul of him that 
its cries may not be heard—yct ; he must become the 
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calculating mechanic, the novel-producer, the dealer in 
fiction. He must take his stand in the literary Stock 
Exchange, and he must haggle and bargain in the fiction 
market. If need be, and the devil of want drive him, he 


must set up his booth and become a literary Cheap Jack, 
calling with strident voice, “ Who'll buy! who'll buy!” The 


chances are that poor Cheap Jack dies in his booth. He 
has shouted to deaf ears. The day comes when he can 
shout no more, and there is a pauper’s funeral. It is only 
a Cheap Jack who has failed. “ A fool’s cap and bells would 
have been the cap for him” is the hurried verdict of Vanity 
Fair. Of the struggling artist-soul of him the world knows 
nothing. It has been hustled voiceless out of the land of 
the living—to find voice elsewhere? Perhaps. We can 
take some comfort from the old story which tells how 
Pegasus, the winged steed of the Muses, wandered into a quiet 
village where the “ wise men in their wisdom straightway put 
him into pound.” He escaped, and winged his way to heaven, 
where the gods are. If that be true, poor Cheap Jack is in 
better case than the successful dealer in fiction, who chokes 
the voice of his soul with the gold that would have given it 
freedom to soar and sing. Gold is no food for souls, and 
the literary Midas of to-day who tries to nourish his on 
such golden food must surely wear the Phrygian cap 
which mocks at liberty—the cap which hides an ass’s 
ears ! 

“The Story of a Penitent Soul” is asoulcry. To utter 
it was an imperative necessity. What the world would 
say—whether it were starred with success or branded with 
failure—mattered to Miss Sergeant not at all. What was 
clamouring to be spoken must out at all hazards, 

It is this, above all, which lends an especial interest to 
the two volumes purporting to be the private papers of Mr, 
Stephen Dart, late minister at Lynnbridge, in the county of 
Lincoln. Stephen Dart, “sickly from his birth, and full of 
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morbid fancies,” lives with his uncle, Reuben Dart, a 
dissenting minister. There is a shadow over the boy’s life 
which he can feel, but cannot understand. There is a 
“little faded shrinking women, with bowed figure and grief- 
worn, downcast eyes,” whem they call Aunt Grace. She is 
in reality Stephen’s unmarried mother. There is a most 
pathetic scene between the son and the mother he only 
knows as his aunt. The starved mother-love hungers for 
recognition. “Just call me mother, so that I may hear 
what it sounds like in your voice,” she cries. Stephen 
only learns the truth when she is dead. The sensitive boy, 
brought up to believe in the stern creed of Calvin, 
has'a most unhappy childhood. “ Honestly,” he says, 
“] have a great pity for myself in my youth, and for those 
who were brought up like me. It can be of absolutely no 
advantage to any one to live in fear and dread of the 
higher powers, to consume his energies in emotional 
raptures or agonising prayers for the safety of his soul, and 
ina mere child, or a youth entering on life, the health of 
brain and nerves was often permanently injured by over- 
strain from this cause. I write of a bygone day: the 
present gencration have been brought up under happier 
auspices; and of course every child was not abnormally 
sensitive to religious influences as I think I was.” 

I have quoted this passage at length, because it 
expresses Miss Sergeant’s own opinion. 

Stephen is called to the ministry. He describes him- 
self as shy, sensitive, unused to the world, a dreamer and 
an egotist. He feels that there is always some mocking 
fiend—some second self—in the background, that questions 
the reality of his most ardent moments. The knowledge 
that he is illegitimate makes havoc of his inner life. He 
falls ill physically and mentally. He broods over the 
problem of heredity. He is pierced with distrust of him- 


self, of his integrity and honesty of purpose, “ Pity of self 
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through all makes broken moan,” and it is fatal. Stephen’s 
fall is only a question of time and opportunity. Both 
come to him when he is pastor at Lynnbridge. Mary 
Fleming, the wife of one of his deacons, becomes his 
victim—the other half of his sin. To Mary comes at last 
the release of death ; but a child is born, and Mr. Fleming 
knows himself to have been betrayed. Stephen must drink 
the cup of the effects of his wrong-doing to the bitter dregs. 
The struggle between the two natures at war within him is 
powerfully told. Should he resign himself to perpetual 
descent into the hell of sin and misery, or should he turn 
his feet into that stony, upward path called the Way of 
Humiliation? A college friend comes to his aid, like an 
angel unawares, and speaks to him of the simplest orthodox 
truths—of the love of God, the Cross of Christ, the great 
choice between good and evil. For the first time in his 
life, Stephen is swept away by a tide of overwhelming 
conviction.. His relation to the universe is changed. He 
knows that he has renunciation and self-sacrifice for his 
portion in this life, and a dim, distant hove of the Face of 
God in the life to come. It seems almost possible that he 
can, after all, redeem the past. When Mary dies, Mr, 
Fleming brings him the child. Mr. Fleming commits 
suicide, and Stephen leaves Lynnbridge never again to up- 
lift his voice in any public place as a teacher of men. 
London, “ that meeting-place of souls,” becomes his home. 
Here, Miss Sergeant told me, many think the “story” should 
have ended. Being not only a story, but a piece of life, it 
could not be so rounded off. It had to end naturally. 
and the natural ending is the ending which comes to every 
mortal—that of death. The tainted life of the child fades 
first. The father, however, has learned to hope. “There 
are,” he says, “ surely two sides to the dark problem which 
had exercised so baneful an influence on my own mind 
throughout life; for inherited characteristics change by 
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newcombinations and proportions ; and the quality that wasa 
vice in the father may tend, under favourable circumstances, 
to be a virtue in the son.” “ The Story of a Penitent Soul” 
ends with an unfinished prayer. 


This is but a slight and imperfect sketch of the story 


which is Miss Sergeant’s title to honour in the literary 
world, but I hope enough has been said to show that stories 
like this cannot be produced to order, and while we must 
be content to wait patiently for another, we may be glad 
that the artist-soul within her has found voice at last, 


From THE TOMBSTONE OF A FAMILY SERVANT. 


“*Tis a very good world to live in, 
To lend, to spend, or to give in ; 
But to beg, to borrow, or to come by your own, 
’Tis the very worst world that ever was known.” 





EGYPTIAN LITERATURE.’ 
By Joun Law, 
—+- 
‘HE literature of the Egyptians is comprised in two 
‘3 great classes: monumental, the work of the 
» sculptor; written, that of the scribe. 

The monumental literature consists mainly of 
delicuion, colloquies of gods and kings, prayers, calendars, 
lists of offerings, and historical archives containing records of 
important public events. 

The written literature is religious, moral, legal, scientific, 
historical, and romantic. 

The principal religious work is the Book of the Dead, or 
Funeral Ritual ; the fullest copy of it is the Turin papyrus. 
This copy is divided into 165 chapters. Most copies are 
shorter, but some contain chapters not in the Turin papyrus, 
In fact, there is no definite form of the work, but some chapters 
were essential. ‘The main subject is the destiny of the soul 
after death. The opening chapters consist chiefly of prayers 
to the Sun and other gods, to ensure a favourable reception for 
the deceased in the future state. ‘These prayers are recited by 
the priests, during the escorting of the mummy to the tomb, 
and the performing of the funeral rites. One part states, ‘‘ Let 
this chapter be read on earth, it should be painted on the 
coffin ; he will come out any day he likes, and go to his place 
without being turned away ; there is given to him bread and 
drink, and slices of flesh off the table of the Sun, when he 
traverses the fields of the blest, corn and barley are given to 
him, for he is provided as he was upon earth.” 

The vignettes which illustrate these chapters show the 
funeral procession. The relatives of the deceased walk first. 
Behind them come the mourners. A priest follows, leading a 
heifer for sacrifice. Eight persons, carrying sacred symbols, 
precede the mummy, which lies in an ark. A calf—emblem of 
the new birth by which the dead man is about to inherit 
eternal life—accompanies the procession, bounding before his 
mother. Other parts of the pictures show sacrifices being 
made for the dead ; the priest reading the funeral formulary ; 
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the mummy standing upright and receiving a purifying 
libation ; then kneeling down and addressing hymns to the 
god Ra. 

The seventeenth chapter is the most important of all the 
ritual. It begins thus :—‘‘ Osiris says: I am he who made the 
heavens, who created all living beings. I am Ra from his 
appearance in the beginning, he who governs all he has made. 
I am the great God who creates himself. I am the water. I 
am the abyss, father of the gods. Thisis, I am Ra who created 
his name of lord of the circle of the gods,’ Further on it is 
said of the same god: “ He wipes out all sins, and destroys all 
impurities. He gives his orders to the Nile without being 
visible. He gives life, destroys evil, and disposes the course of 
time.” 

The chapter then describes in enigmatic terms the life of 
man: his arrival in this world ; the growth of his faculties ; 
the different periods of his mortal existence ; the help which 
he receives from Thoth, the divine wisdom, in all his troubles ; 
and the end of his earthly career. After death the deceased 
invokes the purifying spirits to wash away his sins ; vaunts of 
his combat with evil during his life; and prays Ra for a 
favourable verdict on the night of his final judgment, He 
speaks of his religion and of his purity, and reminds the god 
of his noble origin—that he is an heir of the sacred race. He 
addresses himself to the god Ra, the lord of sacrifice, the king 
of gods, the lo-d of beings. Finally he comes out from his trial 
guiltless ; and he receives a new nature, full of purity, power, 
and light. His soul is renewed with youth, and soars to the 
star where the soul of Osiris dwells. Here he takes part in the 
combats waged by divine spirits against the powers of evil. 

In the following chapters the deceased is taught to pro- 
nounce sacred words ; and a new heart is given to him. He 
then fights against the fantastic animals of the other world— 
crocodiles, tortoises, serpents, and vipers. His members 
gradually become like the members of a god, and his whole 
body grows divine. He gazes upon the evils which attack the 
wicked after death, and sees the pains which the righteous 
escape. He walks towards the solar disc, emblem of the 
luminous transfiguration of the justified or triumphant spirit. 
He chooses from among the divers types of transformation the 
one which it suits him best to assume during the course of his 
journey in the under-world—that of a swallow, a lotus, a viper 
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with a human head, or a god with human figure and the head 
ofacrocodile. After this his intelligence is once more united 
with his body, and he sits down among the great gods. In the 
hall of justice he is tried, and if acquitted, his sins are taken 
away, and he gains the appearance of a deity, and the gift of 
eternal life. He makes voyages in the boat of the Sun, and is 
instructed in the names of the various gods, especially concern- 
ing Ra. It is accorded to him that his body shall never again 
be dissolved, but that he shall remain for ever a glorified being, 
and shine among the stars in heaven. 

The hymn to the Nile is one of the finest semi-religious 
productions in the literature of Egypt. It was composed by 
Enna, in the time of Mineptah, the Pharaoh of the Exodus. 
It is extant in two papyri, the translations of which have been 
published by the Trustees of the British Museum. The 
resemblance which it bears to Hebrew poems is very remark- 
able. 


“ Hail to thee, O Nile, 
Thou showest thyself in this land 
Coming in peace, giving life to Egypt. 
Overflowing the gardens created by Ra, 


Giving life to all animals, 

Watering the land without ceasing. 

The way of heaven descending 

Giver of food, bestower of corn 

Giving life to every home, O Ptah! 

Bringer of food! Great Lord of provisions! 
Creator of all good things. 

Lord of terrors and of choicest joys! 

All are combined in him. 

He produceth grass for the oxen; 

Providing victims for every god. 

The choice incense is that which he supplies. 
Lord in both regions, 

He filleth the granaries, enricheth the storehouses, 
He careth for the state of the poor. 

The inundation comes, then cometh rejoicing ; 
Every heart exulteth : 

The tooth of the crocodiles, the children of Neith, 
Even the circle of the gods are counted with thee. 
Doth not its outburst water the fields, 
Overcoming mortals with joy ; 
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Watering one to produce another 
There is none who worketh with him 
He produces food without the aid of Neith. 
Mortals he causes to rejoice. 
Establisher of justice! Men rejoice 
With flattering words to worship thee, 
Worshipped together with the mighty water ; 
Men present offerings of corn, 
Adoring all the gods. 
No fowls fall on the land 
The youths rejoice at thee ! 
Thy own children 
Thou hast rewarded their labour. 
O inundation of Nile, offerings are made to thee: 
Oxen are slain to thee: 
Great festivals are kept for thee ; 
Fowls are sacrificed to thee ; 
Beasts of the field are caught for thee; 
Pure flames are offered to thee ; 
Mortals extol thee, and the cycle of gods ; 
Awe is felt by the terrible ones. 
Shine forth, shine forth, O Nile! shine forth! 
Giving life to men by his oxen: 
Giving life to his oxen by the pastures! 
Shine forth in glory, O Nile.” 


A hymn of like nature, composed in honour of Osiris, dating, 
it is thought, from the reign of Thothmes I, eighteenth dynasty, 
is worthy of notice. 

“Welcome to thee, Osiris, Lord of length of times, King of 
the gods. From him the heavenly Nile derives its waters; from 
him comes the wind. For him the ground brings forth to 
abundance; in obedience to him is the upper heaven and its 
stars; the moving constellations are under the place of his 
face, they are his dwellings, as also the reposing constellations. 
He has made this world with his hand, its waters, its atmo- 
sphere, its vegetation, all its flocks, all its flying things, all its 
fish, all its reptiles and quadrupeds. He inundates the world 
like the sun every morning. His diadem predominates at the 
top of heaven, and accompanies the stars. He is the guide of 
allthe gods. He is beneficent in will and words. He is the 
praise of the great gods, and the love of the small gods.” 
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Three similar hymns, addressed to the Supreme Being 
under the names of Amen, Horus, and Tmz, all identical with 
the Sun, are very beautiful. They belong, it is believed, to the 
period of the nineteenth dynasty. 

“Oh! Amen, lend thine ear to him 
who is alone before the tribunal, 
he is poor, he is not rich; 
silver and gold for the clerks of the book, 
garments for the servants. 
There is no other Amen acting as judge, 
To deliver one from his misery ; 
when the poor man is before the tribunal 
Making the poor to go forth rich. 
I cry, the beginning of wisdom is the way of Amen 
the rudder of truth. 
Thou art he who giveth bread to him who has none, 
that sustaineth the servant of his house. 
Let no prince be my defender in my troubles, 
Let not my memorial be placed under the 
power of any man who is in the house 
The Lord is my defender, 
There is none mighty except him alone. 
Strong is Amen, knowing how to answer, 
Fulfilling the desire of him who cries to him; 
The Sun, the true King of gods, 
The strong Bull, the mighty lover of power. 
Come to me, O! thou Sun; 
Horus of the horizon give me help, 
Thou art he that giveth help. 
There is no help without thee, 
Excepting thou givest it. 
Come to me, Tmu,* hear me, thou great god, 
My heart goeth forth towards An,t 
Let my desires be fulfilled, 
Let my heart be joyful, my inmost heart in gladress. 
Hear my vows, my humble supplications every day, 

My adorations by night, 

My cries of terror, prevailing in my mouth, 

Which come from my mouth one by one. 

Oh! Horus of the horizon, there is no other besides like him. 

* Tmu, or Atmu, the setting sun, Lord of Heliopolis. 
+ An, Heliopolis, the city of Tmu. 
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Protector of millions, deliverer of hundreds of thousands, 
The defender of him that calls te him, 
The lord of An, 
Reproach me not with my many sins 
I am a youth, weak of body 
I am a man without heart 
Anxiety comes upon me as an ox upon grass.” * 

The Litany of Ra must be reckoned among the religious 
documents. It is found in the entrance passages of several of 
the largest tombs of the kings, in the valley called Biban-el- 
Molook at Thebes. Although very nearly connected with the 
Book of the Dead, the text has not been found complete in any 
funeral papyrus ; the second section of the fourth chapter only 
is contained in a papyrus of the British Museum. The import- 
ance of the text consists in this, that it gives an idea of the 
hidden or esoteric doctrine of the Egyptian priests, which was 
chiefly pantheistic, or conveying the doctrine of divinity 
diffused in nature. The great peculiarity of the doctrine is 
that it confuses good and evil, while the Book of the Dead 
represents their conflict. The pantheistic worship of the 
common people differed widely from the esoteric doctrine of 
the priests. 

We give the translation which has already appeared in the 
“ Records of the Past :”— 


THE LITANY OF RA. 
CHAPTER I. 


(TitLe.) The beginning of the book of the worship of Ra 
in the Ament, of the worship of Temt in the Ament. When 
anyone reads this book, the porcelain figures are placed upon 
the ground at the hour of the setting of the sun, that is, of the 
triumph of Ra over his enemies in the Ament. Whoso is 
intelligent upon the earth, he is intelligent also after his death. 

Homage to the Ra! Supreme power, the master of the 
hidden spheres who causes the principles to arise, who dwells 
in darkness, who is born as the all-surrounding universe. 

Homage tothe Ra! Supreme power, the beetle that folds 
his wings, that rests in the empyrean, that is born as his own 
Me « + « 
Homage to the Ra! Supreme power, the soul that speaks, 


* “ Records of the Past,” vi., 99. 
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that rests upon her high place, that creates the hidden in- 
tellects which are developed in her. 

Homage to the Ra! Supreme power, the only one, the 
courageous one, who fashions his body, he who calls his gods 
(to life) when he arrives in his hidden sphere. 


* * * * * 


Worship of the spheric gods, when Ra sets in life. Hail, 
gods of the spheres, gods who are in the Ament, perfect 
gods, . . . the enemies of Ra, you make the universal 
covering grow . . . you worship the god who is in his 
disk . . . thou commandest thy enemies, great god who 
art upon the horizon, thou commandest thy enemies, Osiris, 
Temt; four times. . . . 

He is powerful Ra in the empyrean, he is powerful Ra 
in the empyrean. He traverses the empyrean with joy, he 
has struck Apap; there is joy for thee, god of the horizon, 
Osiris, King of the Ament, there is joy for thy triumphant 
spirit, for thou destroyest his enemies; thou art delighted, 
Tesherti, red spirit who openest the Ament. . . 

* * * * * 
Oh, Ra, come to the king! truly. 
Highly glorious Teb Temt. 
Oh, Ra, come to the king! truly. Thou 
makest thy soul young again, and thou 
givest birth to thy body. 
Oh, Ra, come to the king! truly. Lead 
him into the holy dwelling, 
Oh, Ra, come to the king! truly 
Guide him on the good ways. 


* * * * * 


Thou art he that is Ra, thou givest birth to the royal 
Osiris, thou makest him exist like thyself, god of the two 
horizons; the birth of Osiris is the birth of Ra in the 
Ament, and reciprocally ; the birth of Osiris in the heavens 
is the birth of the soul of Ra in the heavens, and recipro- 
cally ; the life of Osiris is the life of Ra, and reciprocally. . . . 

Oh Ra, oh Teb Temt, guide the royal Osiris following the 
direction of the spirits, following the course of the gods. . . . 
The royal Osiris is Ra’s darling, he is the mysterious phoenix, 
he enters in peace into the empyrean, he leaves that in peace; 
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the royal Osiris has his throne in heaven, he traverses the 
horizons in Ra’s train, he is at peace in the heavens, in Ra’s 
fields, his shore is upon the horizon in the fields of Aalu; he 
traverses the earth like Ra, he is wise like Thoth, he walks at 
will, he hastens in his course, like Sahu with the mysterious 
names, wlio becomes two divinities. 

Oh Ament, oh Ament, oh good, oh ued, oh strong, oh 
strong, oh powerful, oh protecting, oh mysterious, oh mysteri- 
ous (Ament), the royal Osiris knows thee, he knows thy form, 
he knows the name of thy companions, Ament hide my corpse, 
good Ament hide my body. Oh resting-place, let me rest in 
thee ; oh strong one, may the royal Osiris be strong with thy 
strength ; oh powerful one, may he be powerful with thy power! 
Oh Ament, open thy arms to him; oh protectress, cover his 
body ; oh mysterious being, stretch out thy hand tohim. Hail, 
holy Ament of Osiris with the mysterious names, the most 
holy of the gods, thou who art the most hidden of all mysteries. 
Hail! the royal Osiris worships thee ; he addresses the great god 
who is within thee. Hail! he worships thee ; open thy mysteri- 
ous doors to him. Hail! he worships thee (open to him) thy 
hidden spheres, for he has his dwelling in the heavens like Ra, 
and his throne is upon the earth like Seb; he is seated upon the 
throne of Seb, upon the seats of Horchuti; his spirit soars into 
the heavens, it rests there; his body descends to the earth in 
the midst of the gods. He walks with Ra, he follows Tmu, he 
is like Chepra, he lives as thou livest in truth. 

When this book is read, he who reads it purifies himself at 
the hour when Ra sets, who rests in the Ament of the Ament, 
when Ra is in the midst of hidden things, completely.* 

The three most remarkable Egyptian dirges are (1) a short 
practical eulogium of a king, apparently of Meneptah or Seti II, 
nineteenth dynasty ; (2) a solemn festal dirge, such as is alluded 
to by Herodotus, who says, “ At the entertainments of the rich 
Egyptians, just as the company is about to rise from the repast, 
a small coffin is carried round, containing a perfect representa- 
tion of a dead body ; it is in size sometimes of one, but never 
more than two cubits, and as it is shown to the guests in rota- 
tion, the bearer exclaims, ‘Cast your eyes on this figure, after 
death you yourself will resemble it; drink, then, and be 
happy ;’”’ + (3) a funeral song, supposed to be sung by a harper 
at a feast during the eighteenth dynasty. 

* <* Records of the Past,” viii., 105-128. + Herodotus, Euterpe, xxviii. 
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DirGE oF MENEPTAH. 

Amen gave thy heart pleasure, 

he gave thee a good old age, 
A lifetime of pleasure followed thee; 

blessed was thy life, sound thy arm, 
Strong thy eye to see afar; 

thou hast been clothed in linen, 
Thou hast guided thy horse and chariot 

of gold with thy hand. 
Thou hast approached the beautiful tower 

which thou thyself made. 
Thy mouth was full of wine, beer, bread, and flesh, 
The chief of thy garden pools brought crowns, 
The superintendent of thy fields brought birds, 
Thy fishermen brought fish. 
Thy galley came from yaru, laden with good things, 
Thy stable was full of horses, 
Thy female slaves were strong, 
Thy enemies were placed fallen, 
Thy word no one opposed, 
Thou has gone before the gods, the victor, the justified. 


Festa Dircr. 
The song of the house of King Antuf, deceased, which is 
written in front of 
The player on the harp. 
All hail to the good Prince, 
The worthy good man. 
The body is fated to pass away, 
the atoms remain ever since the time of the ancestors 
The gods who were beforetime rest in their tombs, 
The mummies of the saints likewise are enwrapped in their 
tombs. 
They who build houses, and they who have no houses, see ! 
what becomes of them. 
I have heard the words of Imhotep and Hartafef ; 
It is said in their sayings, 
‘After all, what is prosperity ? 
Their fenced walls are dilapidated, 
Their homes are as that which has never existed. 
No man comes from thence 
who tells of their sayings 
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who tells of their affairs, 
who encourages our hearts, 
Ye go to the place whence they return not. 
Strengthen thy heart to forget how thou hast enjoyed 
thyself, 
Fulfil thy desire while thou livest, 
Put oils upon thy head 
Clothe thyself with fine linen adorned with precious metals 
With the gifts of God. 
Multiply thy good things 
yield to thy desire 
Fulfil thy desire with thy good things while thou art 
upon earth 
According to the dictation of thy heart. 
The day will come to thee 
When one hears not the voice. 
When the one who is at rest hears not their voices. 
Lamentations deliver not him who is in the tomb. 
Feast in tranquility 
Seeing that there is none who carries away his goods with 
him. 
Yea, behold, none who goes thither comes back again.” 





THE SonG OF THE HARPER. 
( Chanted by the singer who is in the chapel of the dlessed 
Neferhotep.) 


He says 
The great one is truly at rest, 
the good charge is fulfilled. 
Men pass away since the time of Ra, 
and the youths come in their stead. 
Like as Ra reappears every morning, 
and Tmu sets in the horizon 
Men are begetting 
and women conceiving 
Every nostril inhaleth once the breezes of dawn 
but all born of women go down to their places 
Make a good day, O holy father 
Let odours and oils stand before thy nostril 
Wreaths of lotus are on the arms and bosom of thy sister, 
dwelling in thy heart, sitting beside thee. 
Let song and music be before thy face, 
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and leave behind thee all evil cares! 
Mind thee of joy until cometh the day of pilgrimage 
when we draw near the land which loveth silence. 


Make a good day, O blessed Neferhotep 
thou Patriarch perfect and pure of hands! 
He finished his existence (the common fate of men) 
Their abodes pass away 
and their place is not ; 
they are as they never had been born 
since the time of Ra. 
(They in the shades) are sitting on the bank of the river, 
thy soul is among them, drinking its sacred water, 
following thy heart at peace. 


Make a good day, O holy father, 

Neferhotep, pure of hands. 

No works of buildings in Egypt could avail, 

his resting-place is all his wealth. 

Let me return to know what remaineth of him! 
Not the least moment could be added to his life, 
(when he went to) the realm of eternity. 
Those who have magazines full of bread to spend, 
even they shall encounter the hour of a last end. 
The moment of that day will diminish the valour of the rich. 


Mind thee of the day when thou too shalt start for the land 
to which one goeth to return not thence. 

Good for thee then will have been (an honest life) 
therefore be just and hate transgressions, 
for he who loveth justice (will be blessed). 

The coward and the bold never can fly (the grave) 
the friendless and the proud are alike. 

Then let thy bounty give abundantly, as is fit, 

(love) truth and Isis shall bless the good, 

(and thou shalt attain a happy) old age. 


The moral writings have a higher quality than the religious, 
if we may judge by their scanty remains. The following 
admonitions afford a good specimen of the moral code enforced 
by the Egyptians :— 


“Make it not in the heart of a mother to enter into bitterness, 
Kill not, nor expose thyself to be killed. 
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Make not a companion of a wicked man.* 
Do not do after the advice of a fool. 
Do not build up your tomb above those who command you, 
May it not happen to thee to maltreat an inferior, 
and may it happen to thee to respect the venerable. 
May it not happen to thee to maltreat thy wife 
whose strength is less than thine, but may she 
find in thee a protector.t 
Do not curse thy master before God. 
Do not speak against thy master. 
Do not save thy life at the cost of that of another. 
Do not amuse thyself or play upon those who are 
dependent upon thee. 
Do not go out with a wicked man. 
Do not stop to listen to his words. 
Do not pervert the heart of thy acquaintance if he is pure. 
Do not take a haughty attitude. 
Do not mock the venerable man who is thy superior.” 


A long description of the conquest of the spice-bearing land 
of Upper Ethiopia by Queen Hat-asu occupies the interior walls 
of a temple, which was erected by Hat-asu to the goddess 
Hathor, in the valley of El-Assasuf in Western Thebes. 
Nearly all the interior of the temple was originally covered 
with coloured bas-reliefs, representing the principal events in 
the life of the founder ; and chiefest among these her subjugation 
of Upper Ethiopia by means of a fleet which she had constructed 
in the Red Sea, Over, or by the side of each separate picture, 
ran several lines of hieroglyphics, descriptive of the subjects 
represented. Of these inscriptions many have been wilfully 
defaced by order of Hat-asu’s brother, Thothmes III, who 
outlived his sister, and placed his own cartouche on the walls, 
to the obliteration of that of the queen. Time and neglect have 
destroyed other portions, but enough yet remains to give an 
interesting record of one of the earliest naval expeditions, and 
of the subjugation of a country which bore to the Egyptiars 
the name of the Holy Land. The first scene represents the 
embarkation of the Egyptian soldiers, and the words, *‘ These 

***Enter not into the path of the wicked, and go not in the way of evil 
men.” —/roverbs iv, 14. 

+ ‘* Strike not thy wife even with a flower.” —O/a Sanse1 it Troverd. 

t ‘*Go from the presence of a foolish man, when thou perceivest not in him 
the lips of knowledge.” —vozvrs xiii, 7. 
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are the ships which the wind brought along with it,” are written 
over the boats. The inscriptions then relate the voyage on the 
sea, the happy arrival of the Egyptian soldiers in the land of 
Punt, and the attainment of the longed-for aim in the Holy 
Land. The second scene shows the loading of the ships, and 
the inscriptions speak of the magnificent booty carried away, 
the precious woods, the ebony, ivory, gold, and silver. “ Never 
has a convoy been made like this one by any king since the 
creation of the world.’ In the third scene the excursion is 
satisfactorily completed, and the vessels arrive safely at the 
Egyptian port. 

An inscription relating the invasion of Egypt by maritime 
nations in the reign of Meneptah, nineteenth dynasty, is found 
on one of the walls of a small court lying south of the great 
outer wall of the principal temple at Karnak. In it is detailed 
the invasion of Egypt from the west by the allied army of the 
Libyans, the Mayyes, the Achzans or Greeks, and other nations, 
It is the earliest fully-detailed historical mention of the Greeks 
hitherto discovered, and exhibits, it is thought, the first point 
of contact between the Hellenic and Italian races with the 
Egyptians. The word Jatent, z.e., Greek Isles, occurs in the 
nineteenth line. The principal portion of the inscription is in 
seventy-seven lines. These say that ‘Egypt is desolated and 
abandoned to the incursion of any land. Nine* bow barbarians 
are overrunning its frontiers; the revolters are invading it 
daily.” The enemy came “ to the land of Kami, to search for 
provisions for their mouths, they give their hearts to settle 
in Egypt.”” But finally, we are told, “ the whole country was 
set right, and the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Meneptah, 
he came at peace through Truth.” 

The inscription of Pianchi Mer-Amen, twenty-second 
dynasty, about 750 B.c., was discovered at Gebel Barkal, the 
ancient Napata, in 1863. It is surmounted by a picture which 
shows the king standing before Amen-Ra, the Lord of the 
Throne of the World. The god is seated upon his throne, 
and behind him stands the goddess Mut. Prince Nimrod, 
holding a sistrum in one hand, and the bridle of his horse in 
the other, advances to the monarch. His wife precedes him. 
Three other princes are represented prostrate, kissing the 
ground. The inscription commences thus: “In the twenty- 
first year, in the month Thoth, in the reign of the King of 


* A generic term for great foreign races. 
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Upper and Lower Egypt, Pianchi Mer-Amen, the ever-living, 
the following proclamation of His Majesty was made. ‘ Hear 
what I have done beyond my ancestors! I am the king, the 
divine form, the living image of Tmu, proceeding from his 
body, a sword, as king before whom the chieftains tremble, the 
illustrious offspring of his mother, he became a king from his 
birth, a good deity, loved by the gods, son of Ra, vigorous in 
action, Mer-Amen Pianchi.’ A messenger came to His 
Majesty saying, ‘The Commander of the West, the great 
chieftain in Pe-netes, hath taken possession of the West. So 
His Majesty sent word to the Princes and Generals who were 
over the realm of Egypt: ‘Go forth, destroying, prepare war, 
go round the whole land capturing its men, its cattle, its ships 
on the river, not permitting the labouring men to go out to 
the fields, not permitting the ploughers to plough, blockading 
all that belongs to the Nome of Un, warring against it con- 
tinually.’ Then the king reviewed his troops, and he called 
out to his soldiers, ‘Harness the mighty war-horse, the best of 
the stud; oh! let there be destruction in battle. Thou 
knowest what Amen the great god hath commanded us, when 
you enter the city of Thebes, purify yourselves in the river; 
array yourselves in your best garments; draw out your bows, 
prepare your arrows in front of the Chief as a conquering lord; 
there is no victory over men without his knowing it. He hath 
done glorious deeds with his mighty arm, and many shall 
turn their backs on a few—and one shall route a thousand. 
Sprinkle yourselves with the holy water of his altars, prostrate 
yourselves before his face, say to him, “Grant us the path of 
war under the shadow of thy scimitar, let the youths whom 
thou hast appointed overthrow with their blows myriads.” ’ 

“Behold they all threw themselves prostrate before His 
Majesty. Doth not thy name give us victory? Doth not thy 
command sustain thy soldiers? Thy food sustaineth us in 
every expedition ; thy beer quencheth our thirst. Will not 
thy might give us the victory? Terrible is the mention of thy 
name. The troops of the enemy shall not hear their captains, 
the men of the mercenaries shall be as women, as though thou 
wert thyself present. Thou art the mighty king, achieving 
victory by thine arms, Master of the arts of war! ”’ 

The troops of His Majesty proceeded to Un. They shut up 
King Nimrod in Hermopolis, and then they sent to tell their 
sovereign what they had done. The king was not satisfied, 
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“He became like a leopard in his fury.” “What,” said he, 
‘ shall it be allowed to them that any remnant shall be left of 
the troops of the North? I swear—so may Ra love me, so 
may my father Amen be gracious to me—I will sail down the 
Nile myself. I will destroy the forts which he has built: 
I will force him to retreat by fighting, even an eternal rout.” 
“Behold the troops heard that the wrath of His Majesty 
was kindled against them.’’ They took several forts and made 
a great slaughter. But the anger of His Majesty was not 
appeased. “On the ninth day of the month Thoth His 
Majesty set forth and sailed down to Thebes. He came to Un.” 
So His Majesty went forth, giving free course to his indignation 
against his troops. ‘ He raged against them as a leopard.” 

“What, have they made astand? You have fought them 
without spirit ! My message went out a year ago. Will you not 
complete the pursuit, spreading fear of me over the north of 
Egypt? Intlict upon them a defeat, a terrible overthrow by 
smiting.”’ “So it took place that in three days there was a 
stench in Un ; their nostrils were without pleasant smells. So 
Un threw itself down prostrate in supplication before the face 
of the sovereign. Their heralds came forth in procession, 
bearing all splendid gifts, gold, all precious stones, and 
embroidered vestments. Upon the king’s head was the Uraeus, 
impressing them with terror of him.” 

‘Not many days after this act of homage to the Lord of all 
Egypt, Nimrod sent out his wife, a queen by marriage and 
birth, Nestonnut, to do homage to the king’s wives, concubines, 
and daughters and sisters in the harem before the king’s wives, 
saying ‘I am come, O Queens and Princesses, do you reconcile 
the Divine King, Lord of the Palace, whose spirit is mighty, 
and whose justice is great.’ ” 

Peace was then made with the King of all Egypt. “He set 
sail up the stream: his heart was enlarged.” ‘“ All were 
rejoicing : the West and East prepared themselves to rejoice 
before the king. They shouted, they rejoiced, they said, 
‘Thou conquering king, Pianchi, thou conquering king, thou 
artcome! Thou has captured the North! Thou has turned 
bulls into women! Joyful is the mother who bears a male 
child begotten of thee! The dwellers in the high lands offer 
adoration to her as the mother of the kero. Thou art for ever ! 
Thy might is durable, O king, lover of Thebes ! ” 

Inscribed upon the Rosetta Stone, is the following decree of 
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“the High Priests and Prophets, and those who go into the 
Sanctuary for the clothing of the gods.” “Inasmuch as 
Ptolemy everlasting, beloved of the gods, full of generous piety 
towards the gods, has consecrated to the temples revenues of 
money and provisions, and has supported great expenses in 
order to bring tranquility in Egypt, and to establish order in 
all that concerns sacred affairs, and has manifested with all his 
own power his sentiments of humanity, and has made many 
donations to the Apis, and to other sacred animals in Egypt, 
taking far more care than the kings his predecessors of what 
relates to these animals in every circumstance, and what was 
necessary to their burial, and has given largely and nobly, as 
well as the sums granted for their special worship, comprising 
therein the sacrifices, panegyrics, and other prescribed cere- 
monies,” &c., &c., &c. “In reward for this the gods have 
given him health, victory, might, and all other good things, 
the crown to remain with him and his children to all time. 
To good fortune. It has seemed fit to the priests of all the 
temples in the country that all the honours bestowed to the 
ever-living King Ptolemy should be newly greatly increased, 
and to raise to King Ptolemy an image in each temple, in the 
most visible part, which should bear the name of Ptolemy, the 
avenger of Egypt ; that the priests should perform thrice daily 
religious services at the images and place sacred decorations on 
them,” &c. “Finally, that this decree be engraved on a tablet 
of hard stone, in hieroglyphic, enchorial, and Greek characters : 
and place it in every temple of the first, second, and third class 
near the image of the ever-living king.” 

The statistical papyrus of Ramses III. was found with several 
others in a tomb behind Medinat-Habu. It is one of the finest, 
best-written, and best-preserved of the Egyptian papyri which 
have yet been discovered. -It is 133 feet long and 16{ inches 
broad, and contains an address of King Ramses III., recounting 
the benefits he had conferred upon Egypt, and the immense 
gifts he had bestowed upon the Egyptian temples. The last 
part is addressed to the officers of his army and the people of 
Egypt, and isa kind of panegyrical discourse or political will. 
The whole may be divided into three parts : (1) Introduction ; 
(2) Donations to the gods, such as— 

Totals of herds ose one one -- 86,486 
Orchards and gardens 
Barges and galleys 
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Towns of Egypt _ “ wie 56 
Sacks of corn ... _ sia ia ... 309,950 
Jars of honey ... on sen ne .. 20,800 
Fresh flowers ... sa _ ion -» 106,000 
Gold figures of the Nile on ity et 6,784 
Silver figures of the Nile... ove 6,784 

&c., &c., &c. 

(3) Historical speech, and conclusion. 


The inscription of Ameni-Amenemha is found in one of the 
entrance halls of the well-known tombs of Beni-Hassan, It 
throws some light on the condition of Egypt under the twelfth 
dynasty, and records the famine which then prevailed, similar 
to the great seven years’ famine recorded in the Book of 
Genesis. Ameni-Amenemha was a superintendent or store- 
keeper of public granaries, and describes himself as “ the 
favoured of the palace, beloved of the court.” He says, “I am 
a favoured chief, very much beloved, a ru’er beloved of his 
district. I worked the whole of Mah (Beni-Hassan) with 
abundant labourers. No little child have I injured, no widow 
have I oppressed. No fisherman have I hindered, no shepherd 
have I detained, no foreman have I taken from his gang for the 
labour. There was no poverty in my days, no starvation in 
my time; when there were years of famine I gave life to the 
inhabitants of Mah, making its food ; no one was starved in it. 
I gave to the widow as to the married woman. I made no 
difference between the great and the little in all that I did.” 

A contract of marriage drawn up in the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (thirty-first dynasty) affords a specimen of the 
legal literature of Egypt. 

“Patma, son of Pchelchous, whose mother is Tahet, says to 
the woman Ta-outem, daughter of Kelow, whose mother is 
Tanetem : I have accepted thee for wife, I have given thee one 
argentus, in shekels fifty-one, one argentus in all for thy 
woman's gift. I must give thee one argentus and one-fifth in all 
for thy toilet during a year. Thy pin money for one year is 
apart from thy toilet money. I will give it to thee each year, 
and it is thy right to exact the payment of thy toilet money 
and thy pin money, which are to be placed to my account. 
Thy eldest son, my eldest son, shall be heir of all my property, 
present and future. I will establish thee as wife. In case I 
should despise thee, in case I should take another wife than 
thee, I will give twenty argentus. The entire of the property 
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which is mine, and which I shal! possess, is security of all the 
above words until I have accomplished them according to their 
tenor. I have no more to allege, any other matter, any other 
word with thee. The writer of thisact is . . . . . the 
Priest of Ammon, Horpneter, son of Smin.” 

In the Egyptian works of fiction some skill is displayed, 
although they appear but infantine productions when compared 
with the stories of modern times. The following shows the 
style of them all. 


THE TALE OF THE DOOMED PRINCE. 


“It is teld (that there was once) a king, who had no male 
offspring. (He prayed for an heir) and the gods listened to 
his request. They decreed that one should be born to him. 
When the Hathors* came to greet him at his birth, they said 
that he would either die by a serpent, a crocodile, or by a dog. 
When the people who were about the child heard it, they went 
and told these things to His Majesty. His Majesty was exceed- 
ingly grieved at the evil tidings. His Majesty gave orders to 
shut the child up in a house in the country, provided with 
attendants, and all kinds of good things from the king’s palace, 
and that the child should not go out abroad. When the child 
grew big he ascended to the roof of the house, and he saw a 
dog, which was following a person who was going along the 
road. He said to his attendant, ‘ What is that which follows 
the person along the road?’ He said to him, ‘ That is a dog.’ 
The child said, ‘Let one be brought to me like it.’ The 
attendant went and repeated these things to His Majesty. His 
Majesty said, ‘ Let there be got for him a boar-hunting dog, to 
run before him.’ Then they got for hima dog. Now it came 
to pass some time after this, the child became like a prince in 
all his limbs. He sent to his father saying, ‘ Why is it that I 
still remain shut up? I am destined to die by one of three 
deaths. Let God do whatsoever pleases him.’ He went off, 
and the dog with him. He arrived at the country of the Prince 
of Naharanna. Now there was nochild of the prince, excepting 
one daughter. He had built a house for her, of which the 
window was distant . . . cubits from theground. He had 
sent for all the princes of the land of Chara and said to them, 
‘Whoever shall scale the window of my daughter, she shall be 


* The Hathors are the prototypes of the Parcze, or Fates, of the ancients, 
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his wife.’ It came to pass many days after this, while they 
were engaged in their daily occupations, the youth rode up to 
them. They received the youth into their house. They said 
to him in the way of conversation, ‘Whence comest thou, 
thou good youth?’ He said tothem, ‘I am the son of one of 
the horsemen of the land of Egypt. My mother died, and my 
father took another wife, a stepmother. Thereupon she hated 
me, and I fled from before her.’ They kissed him. He said 
to the youths, ‘What shall I do; They tell him of the 
daughter of the King Naharanna. Now it came to pass some 
time after this the youth went to climb with the children of the 
princes. He reached the window of the daughter of King 
Naharanna. She kissed him. She embraced him in all his 
limbs. Some one went to congratulate the father and said, ‘A 
man has scaled the window of thy daughter.’ When the king 
heard who the man was he was exceedingly angry. He said, 
‘How can I give my daughter to a runaway? Let him go 
back again.’ They went and said to the youth, ‘Go back.’ 
But the girl clung tohim. She swore by God. saying, ‘ By the 
name of the sun, Horus, if I am prevented from keeping him 
with me, I will neither eat nor drink.’ The prince sent men 
to slay the youth. The girl said, ‘ By the sun, if he is slain, ], 
will die too. I will not pass an hour of life without him. 
The king becomes reconciled to the youth, and the marriage is 
concluded. The youth then tells his wife that be is destined 
to die one of three deaths, either by a crocodile, a serpent, 
oradog. She begs him to let his dog be killed but he refuses 
After a great feast the youth lies down to reston amat. Then 
there comes a serpent from a hole to bite him. “ Behold his 
wife is sitting beside him. She kills the serpent and throws it 
into her bath.” She wakes her husband and tells him what 
has happened. She says to him, “ Behold thy god has given 
one of thy dooms into thy hand.’ The youth goes for a walk 
upon the sea-shore. A crocodile comes to him and says, “1am 
thy doom, I am come after thee’ The dog seizes the head of 
the crocodile, and the youth is saved. Here the story breaks 
off abruptly, the concluding lines of it being lost. Probably 
the doom is finally accomplished, and the youth is destroyed 
by his faithful dog.* 


* The extracts from the inscriptions in the papyri have necessarily been 
considerably shortened ; and in some instances only the most interesting 
ortions of the text have been recorded. 





BY THE LIGHT OF A STREET 
LAMP. 


By HERbeERT Fyre Easton. 
0 eo 

Sw, 0 was a windy night in February, some four years ago, 
Q 0% when Ted Hawtrey and I were walking home together. 
& 2) I had been late at the office that night, and Hawtrey 

} had been busy out west with the journal of which he is 
sub-editor. As we both lived in the same suburb, and as his 
homeward path lay past our office door, he would often look me 
up and chide me for a slavish devotion to what he called “ mere 
money-grubbing, mere soulless toil—Bah!” Ted Hawtrey was 
a queer fellow. He had an utter disgust for money, and a pro- 
found horror and serene pity for those who ground away their 
lives in its acquisition. And yet, to my poor standard of intel- 
lectuality, it sometimes seemed strange how a man could be so 
free-handed and generous when he relied for his very bread and 
butter upon a calling so precarious as Hawtrey’s. I knew that he 
was bound up heart and soul in his work, and I know much more 
clearly now that, so far as personal luxury or bodily comfort was 
concerned, he would cheerfully have passed the night on the bare 
planks of a floor, and have spent the day on a crust of bread and 
a broken chair, so long as he could have had a pen and paper, 
and peace—peace to think. But, somehow or other, the pinches 
of poverty never seemed to trouble him ; and when, sometimes, 
his pockets were better filled, the idea of how the diminishing 
stock was to be replenished was a thing that Hawtrey positively 
refused to consider. It was the spirit of genius, the fierce fire of 
enthusiasm for his art, that. was burning in his soul and bearing 
him along through days that were really spent in another life—a 
world of his own creation. 

As we strolled along Cannon Street, eastwards, the clouds 
were flying across the sky overhead, and through the rifts where 
their black masses were less dense, the faint light of the moon 
struggled through, glistening on the pavement, wet with the 
passing showers that had fallen. As it was past eleven o’clock, 
and well on towards midnight, there were few pedestrians about 
to break the quietness of the street-——so strange a quietness after 
the turmoil of the day. Away in the distance there was a gleam 
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of light, coming, no doubt, from the windows of a public-house ; 
while there was borne along to our ears—now deadened, now 
increased, by the gusty wind—the sound of a barrel-organ turning 
out a merry tune. 

“ And how is the play getting on, Ted?” I asked him, as we 
walked along arm-in-arm. Hawtrey seemed quieter than usual, 
and less inclined to speak. When it was thus with him I knew 
that he had been spending hours over the drama in which he 
intended to hold up to London the picture of its own bosom 
unbared, that it might look upon the throb and the beat of a life 
from which the rags or the gee-gaws had been stripped. ‘ When 
do you think it will be finished, old man ?” 

“It is finished,” said Hawtrey. 

“Finished! Grand,” said I. “ Hawtrey, you'll place it soon, 
won’t you? My boy, I feel almost as delighted as you.” 

“Are you? Iam not delighted.” 

“Why?” Then remembering how fastidious Hawtrey was 
about the perfection of his work, I rallied him. ‘‘ Come, come, 
old fellow, don’t talk like that. Why, man, I don’t doubt you 
know it so well by heart that you have long ago lost sight of its 
beauties. I bet you what you like the first manager you offer it 
to will take it like a shot; you see if he doesn’t.” 

“Tt is taken.” 

I half stopped, and looked at Hawtrey in amazement. “Then 
why, in the name of all this earth, are you not delighted? From 
the parts of it you’ve read to me, I would say it’s grand, magni- 
ficent, powerful. Hawtrey, it 7s powerful.” 

“Too powerful, too powerful. I mean, not that the effect will 
be too deep upon the audience, but that the part, the part, will 
never be portrayed with the proper intensity. Oh, how I wish I 
could do it myself! how I wish I could play the part of Nellie, 
poor little Nell, outcast, downtrodden, sinking—deeper, deeper, 
deeper at every thrust of the heel that crushes in her soul, while 
not one hand is extended to help her, even for a moment, to 
regain the shore from which the waves of temptation and friendless- 
ness are washing her farther and farther away. Ah, if language 
and the licence of society would only let me speak my heart ! 
But where, where is the woman who can say, and look, and feel, 
feel what I wish the audience to feel ?” 

We walked on in silence for some minutes ; for I thought 
it best to let the fervour of Hawtrey’s manner have time to cool. 
Suddenly he threw his half-finished cigar in the road as his voice 
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resumed its accustomed tone of easy good humour. “ Let’s give 
that poor devil a sixpence. ‘Though they’re often a nuisance and 
sometimes a curse, still it’s wonderful how the strains of a barrel- 
organ can put life in one’s veins. Just look at this ; the glare 
from the tavern falling on the swarthy faces of the Italians; 
shining on the woman’s white blouse and red head-cloth, and on 
that infant asleep at the end of the machine. Poor little brat, 
what a strange bed itis! And look here, just look,” whispered 
Hawtrey, “at those two girls waltzing beneath that lamp. Poor 
wretches, it is a moment’s dream for them; but a moment's 
glimpse of what it can feel like to love and live ; but one instant’s 
thrill of the glamour of romance that beats in every heart. Love ?— 
listen; their lovers are in there. Do you hear their coarse 
laughter, their vile oaths? When the organ is stopped and the 
lights out and the door closed, what do you think will be in those 
girls’ hearts then? ‘he mad delirium of drink in which they will 
try to realise the rapture the tune has stirred in their hearts. And 
then the cold wind, the bitter tightening grasp of the frost that is 
eating out the priceless core of their lives.” 

We had reached the spot where, a little before, we had seen 
the bright light in the distance. It was a public-house of a lower 
order, more of the old tavern style ; but from the windows and 
the partly open door, there came a flood of rich warm light that 
sent a cheery brightness over the breadth of the roadway. ‘The 
windows of the buildings opposite towered high up above, blank 
and cheerless ; while the closed and barred doors below gave a 
chill of friendlessness to the deserted street. The only alluring 
spot in the long vista was the bright window before which the 
organ was playing merrily, and the swinging glass door that let out 
the deep laughter and the clinking of many glasses. 

The Italian grinned as Hawtrey’s sixpence dropped into his 
slouched hat; and the woman, black-eyed and _ broad-hipped, 
turning the handle of the organ quicker, smiled as she sent out a 
livelier and a gayer tune. ‘Curious lot,” said Hawtrey, as we 
moved on. ‘Do you think it is that music is better appreciated 
in a London street than in an Italian town; or is it that there is 
no room in Italy for musicians who turn out their themes by the 
pennyworth, ready-made? What is it that tempts them away from 
the lovely night skies of the south to stand in a dreary gutter at 
this time of night and play to these poor creatures ?” 

The lamp beneath which the girls were dancing was about twenty 
paces from theorgan. Out of the glare of the public-house, the 
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flickering light from above fell upon their faces, as with a hand upon 
each other’s shoulder and the othersclasped, they waltzed round and 
round mutely. As we neared them the taller of the two parted 
from her companion, and, catching up her skirts on each side, 
moved nimbly across the pavement in the step of a graceful dance. 
Keeping time to the music, her tall slim figure swayed backwards and 
forwards, circling round with an ease and grace that was weird and 
strange on the cold wet pavement. Now stepping lightly from side 
to side before us, she slowly turned, casting over her shoulder a 
smiling glance of enticement ; then passing beneath the lamp the 
light would shine down upon her face, glittering upon two eyes 
in which a nameless passion gleamed. Poorly dressed, with a 
few tawdry ornaments here and there, it was not difficult to see 
that her slender figure was clad in a gown that had once been 
decent ; while in the perfect movement of her swaying form and 
the coaxing bend of her neck, spoke, ah! what memories of a 
youth that was fading, of a nurture that had gone to seed from 
the sheer excess of its blossom! I remember that face as 
Hawtrey and I stood still for a moment. The girl looked at us 
as she danced, and smiled, while in the strange vacant glisten in 
her eyes there was a half forgetfulness of her surroundings 
mingled with a visionary dream of romance that our presence 
near her seemed to make more real. 

By the light of the street lamp Hawtrey stood looking ; then, 
just as I was about to drag him away, he released himself from 
my side, and stepping over to the dancer, held out hisarm. She 
slipped hers in his, and looking up at him witha strange questioning 
glance, bowed her face, over whose paleness there came a fleeting 
tinge of colour. It was all done in amoment. Before I had 
time to awaken from my astonishment and realise that it was not 
a joke, Hawtrey and the girl were far down the street. I was 
astounded, but hardly shocked ; for I knew that there was not a 
purer or a truer man than my friend, nor a more tender and 
impulsive heart than Ted Hawtrey’s. But fearful lest some 
sudden turn of his strong nature should prompt him into a path of 
subtle danger, I felt that I must follow and sever him from the 
folly that had seized him. The other nymph, however, was of a 
different mind, and apparently felt the slight with which I ignored 
the fact that she was left. It was with difficulty I could pass ; 
for she stood before me. By the time I had freed myself from 
the ungentle way in which she demonstrated her presence, all sign 
of Hawtrey and the strange girl had disappeared. Along the 
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route I followed there was not a vestige of the pair to be seen ; 
and it was with a heart sore, I confess, with wounded thoughts, 
but supported with the bland philosophy that never fails, that I 
mounted the last ’bus and rattled home to my rooms. 

Day after day went past, and no sign did I see of Hawtrey; 
not a word did I hear from him ; not a trace of his course could | 
discover. Night after night, as I worked away at the wearisome 
books and more than wearisome calculations, I looked for the 
accustomed step and the familiar voice, but neither came to drag 
me from the irksome routine and relieve the anxiety for Hawtrey’s 
safety that now began to settle upon me in earnest. One hears 
strange tales of the lures of a great city, and though I knew that 
my friend’s head was in the right place, I could not say as much 
for a heart whose erratic and wayward impulse left him open to 
the attack of every emotional deceit. Do what I could, at every 
turn of the hour, in the midst of the most hurried stress of busi- 
ness, in each moment’s lull in the most important conversation, 
the face of the girl haunted me as she put her arm in Hawtrey’s, 
and the full light of the lamp shone down upon her. I thought 
of it over and over again, and the more I thought, the more that 
face stood out and became transfigured into one on which there 
sat no stain of guilt, and in whose features was traced the re- 
awakening glow of womanhood. It was a strange face, full of an 
eager straining after something, an excited passionate longing, as 
if, in a trance, her deep sparkling eyes had caught sight of some- 
thing that illumined her features with its joyous rapture. I dare- 
say a good deal of the way in which I can look back upon it now 
is the work of Hawtrey’s own words; for though the girl’s face 
had struck me as far from usual in one whom you would expect 
to meet at such an hour and in such a place, it is he who has led 
my less perceptive soul to see what that night struck him with the 
flash that quivers down the chords of intuition and electrifies the 
sensitiveness of genius. 

One evening, as the day’s labours were over earlier than usual, 
I was preparing to leave the office, and had bundled away all the 
papers that had distracted me for weeks past. For the moment 
I was not thinking of Hawtrey, but of a matter that was 
beginning to grow a little nearer to my heart ; a matter which, in 
my friend’s eyes, was the only thing that redeemed my unabated 
sacrifice to work. .\ footstep in the passage made me turn, for I 
knew it well. There, to my intense pleasure, stood Ted Hawtrey. 
Just the same as usual, with his cigar between his lips, he stood 
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with his back to the mantelshelf, calmly listening to the upbraiding 
with which I recalled his silence and disappearance. Perhaps, 
indeed, I made a sly remark or two about the episode of the 
night when I had last seen him, but neither banter, nor sarcasm, 
nor a direct question could draw from him the slightest light as to 
his mysterious absence. He waited patiently till my enquiries 
were exhausted, though I sometimes saw a quiet smile creep over 
his face ; then, picking up his hat, he put his arm through mine— 
“Come,” he said, “come, old fellow, and bear me company 
through the trying ordeal of a first night. ‘Reclaimed’ is to be 
performed at the Olympic, and you are coming with me to watch 
its fate and mine.” 

Now I took almost as much interest in the fate of that play as 
Hawtrey did himself. Had I not watched its birth and progress? 
Had I not seen the patient development of the plot into a living 
story burning with the fervid humanness with which Hawtrey’s soul 
had swept through poverty, oppression, and injustice till the 
heroine emerged at last crowned with reward for misjudged. 
purity and guiltless of a sin to which the thoughtless tongues of a 
pitiless society had well-nigh driven their victim by the anathema 
their baseless suspicions had wrought? Had I not watched the 
long hours of restless labour ; had I not listened to the varying 
hopes and fears, the elated spirits and the timorous despondency 
with which Hawtrey looked forward to the night when the curtain 
would rise, and the words and scenes of his own creation would 
be worked out and displayed before a world that would applaud 
or hiss them down? I believe that often as I have seen him 
pacing his room, fevered with the excitement of the thing that was 
growing beneath his hand, his imagination had wandered forward 
to this night that had now arrived, and in his ears was already 
ringing the loud applause of the voices and the hands that p:o- 
claimed the triumph of the dramatist. 

We sat well back within a curtained box that night; for 
Hawtrey could not bear to be exposed to view; partly because he 
scarcely dared to watch the faces of the spectators, but more 
because his anxiety could find no rest except in the privacy that 
screened him from the crowd. How I wonder what it must feel 
like to those who sit, as Hawtrey did that night, and hear the buzz 
that comes from the expectant throng, waiting to bear him through 
the golden gate of fame or cast him out through the spiked door 
of failure and derision! Can they see, nay, can they breathe, 
when the bell rings, and the curtain, slowly rolling up, exposes to 
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view the scene that caused so many wakeful nights, so many heart- 
stirrings, and so many fears days and days ago ? 

The greater part of the first scene was over, and all eyes were 
strained in expectation of the heroine, whose appearance was due. 
I turned to look at Hawtrey’s face as he sat back in the shade 
with folded arms and compressed lips, his eyes bent upon the 
farther side of the stage. I could read nothing there but 
suppressed excitement and an inward crisis that spoke in the 
pallor of his countenance. Suddenly in his eyes there came a 
gleam of light and a flush spread over his features as he leaned 
forward to the ledge. <A burst of applause from the audience 
resounded through the house; I drew back the curtain—and 
looked upon a girl whose face flashed back through my memory 
and held me dumb. Then, grasping his arm I looked at him; 
“* Hawtrey ?” I said—and felt his arm quiver even as my own hand 
shook—-“ Hawtrey ?” 

“Tt is she,” he answered, while the big drops stood out upon 
his forehead and his hands nervously clutched the drapery. 

Yes, it was she; she whom I had seen beneath the light of the 
lamp dancing to the merry strains of the barrel-organ. But the 
thought of that night on the wet pavement faded from my mind as 
scene after scene went past and the thrilling pathos of the tale 
unfolded and chained me mute and breathless with the audience. 

What a story of life ; what a vision of the human heart! And 
with what a power, with what a fierce yet tender and helpless 
passion did that girl spread a spell over the house, and draw tears 
and smiles at her will from the hundreds of faces turned upon her 
in the dim light! When the last word was said; when justice 
conquered, and malice and hypocrisy were humbled and crushed ; 
when the curtain came down, and then rose and came down 
again, and rose again amidst prolonged and enthusiastic cheering 
and applause, Hawtrey said “Come,” and, taking me by the arm, 
we left the box to seek the region behind the scenes. 

There, waiting for us in a snow-white costume, typical of 
restored innocence and purity, with her face buried in the bouquet 
of exquisite flowers that had been cast upon the stage at her feet, 
stood the girl whom Ted Hawtrey had rescued, and who had 
made him famous. Raising her face to his, she took his hand 
and kissed it with humility. ‘“ How can I thank you; how can I 
ever thank you enough?” and the tears stood in her eyes, while 
he smiled, but was silent. Then drawing her head up, with a 
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glad look in her face, she turned to me: “ Yes, how can I ever 
thank him ?” 

He took her hand, and shook it tenderly. ‘* You have made 
my play; you have thanked me enough.” But Hawtrey was glad 
from a double gladness; for he knew that he had saved a life 
from wreck, and had brought forth to the light of day a talent 
that God had given in wondrous depth to one of his weakest 
children. 

“You are a queer chap, Hawtrey,” I said to him that night us 
we sat together over the fire in my rooms. “I would never have 
dreamt of finding any good in either of the two poor wretches we 
saw that night.” 

“ My dear fellow,” he answered, with the sweetest smile I ever 
saw, “do you ever think what a world of waste there is in the 
human heart; and how it only wants to be gathered up and 
guided, not crushed and stifled ; to be appeased and concentrated, 
not spread broadcast in its vain search for sympathy? At the 
seat of life there is an intense longing for sympathy, and if it is 
not found, the heart is sure to burn itself, like the moth, in the 
flame that shines the brightest.” 


To PROFESSOR GARNER. 


Wuat’s all this pother about ‘ Monkeys’ talk ?” 
Pray heed it not—it really doesn’t matter ; 

In town or country, if one takes a walk, 
Nine-tenths of what one hears is monkey-chatter. 
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opinion, it was not an university education 
that best fitted a man for the novelistic 
career, but the strenuous life of a man of 


action, travel, and endurance. 
To put it briefl}, an ounce of practice is worth a ton of 
theory for a man who engages in the imaginative half of 


the literary life. According to such a dictum the subject 
of this article, Mr. Morley Roberts, ought to be, as he certainly 
promises to be, one of the finest novelists of the day, for his 
experiences have been of the most varied nature that it is 
possible to conceive. Let me illustrate this in a few word 
pictures as best I can. 

San Francisco in the earlydawn. Chilly empty streets, 
and a restaurant just opening its doors. Enter a starved, 
wearied, worn-out tramp, whose rags scarce cling together 
upon his back. <A short colloquy ensues between him and 
the waiters. “You must give me bread; I haven't tasted 
food for three days.” Mr. Morley Roberts, the tramp. 

A railway train, the cars of which are crammed full of 
bullocks. One of the poor wretched animals is down 
beneath the cruel feet of the rest ; it is necessary it should 
be roused up. A man hangs to the iron rails above myriads 
of swaying, sharp, long horns that may run him through at 
any moment like a bayonet; the eyes of the poor beasts 
glitter in the dim light, and they bellow with fear and 
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anger. If he falls, the chances are a thousand to one 
against his life ; he must be crushed to death between 
them, or trodden out of the shape of humanity under their 
hoofs. Mr. Morley Roberts, the cowboy and bull puncher. 

A night of storm and stress, and wind and fury. A 
small ship on a raging ocean; pitch dark, and a man 
on the fore-topsail yard. Mr. Morley Roberts, the able- 
bodied seaman. 

I could give a hundred other pictures, but let these 
suffice. Mr. Morley Roberts is, in every sense of the word, 
Mark Twain’s strenuously-experienced man of letters. 

I had to go out to Rotherhithe the other day for the 
purposes ofthis sketch. A queer district, that same Rother- 
hithe ; a district of long unlovely streets, of low buildings, 
of miles and miles of docks. Here and there, in curious 
contrast with their surroundings, the towers and spires of 
old-fashioned churches reach up to the gloomy sky. 
Forests of masts give a seafaring aspect to the whole 
district, an aspect which is accentuated by the groups of 
sailors of every naticnality that walk the streets or hang 
round the public-houses. A queer wild district, half an. 
hour from Baker Street Station, and yet as widely separated 
from the high civilisation of the West End as are the 
unexplored regions of central Africa themselves. It isa 
terra incognita to the ordinary Londoner. After a weary 
wandering through innumerable docks and yards, I at last 
found myself beneath the bows of a great ocean-going 
steamship. A little man in dark blue serge, and navy 
peaked cap, with a pipe in his mouth, was leaning over the 
side of the vessel, talking to a very dirty-looking individual 
clad in a flannel shirt, and a pair of ancient breeches, 
puffing vigorously at a short black cutty, who, suspended 
between heaven and earth, was seated on a wooden plank 
painting the side of the vessel. Mr. Morley Roberts, the 
docker. The little man in navy blue who was talking to 
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him was his brother, Mr. Cecil Roberts, second mate of the 
SS. Oria, the very ship which his brother was so busily 
engaged in beautifying. I hailed them vigorously, and 
was joyously bidden to come aboard. Mr. Morley Roberts 
clambered over the side of the vessel, and received me 
with a hearty shake of the hand. Despite the undeniable 
dinginess of his appearance, he struck me as being decidedly 
a fine specimen of masculine humanity. He is a tall, broad- 
shouldered, singularly vigorous-looking man of about five- 
and-thirty years of age; big brown eyes, set very wide apart 
from each other, look out placidly and good-humouredly 
upon the world by which he is surrounded, and of which 
he has so vast an experience. A thick, brown moustache, 
curling upwards, gives the finish to a pleasant, manly face, 
Altogether a strong, capable, energetic, likely man, is this 
new star in the literary world. 

“But what are you doing in this queer neighbour- 
hood?” said I. ‘“ Have you come for realistic experiences, 
or what is your object?” “Oh no,” he replicd with a 


laugh; “I have come here simply because there are times 
when I get sick and tired of, literature, and the cant of 
literature, and also because I like hard physical work, and 


work that is at the same timereally wsefud. I don't believe 
in athletics. Look at that tank,” said he, pointing toa 
great iron bath which lay near us upon the deck. “I 
cleaned that out this morning, and, my gracious, I never 
saw so much slush and muck in my life. Well, that’s 
real hard work, and useful: work at the same time ; and you 
can see your results as your work. In literature the only 
results, if successful, are money results. I should be obliged 
to any one who would give me a good hard day-labourer’s 
job. I will gladly undertake it. I feel then that I am really 
doing something in the world.” “Well, but don’t you 
catch yourself thinking about your stories, even though 
you are working down here?” “No,” said he; “I only 
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think of muck and paint, and that kind of thing. As it 
happens, however, since working upon this very ship, I 
have got a suggestion which I hope to work up into a good 


story by-and-by. 

At this moment a dark young fellow slouched by us on 
the deck. “Do you see that young Arab,” said Mr. Morley 
Roberts, pointing to him as he passed us; “he’s a queer 
chap, if you like. He and I were over the side of the 
vessel the other day painting. He said to me, ‘I saw 
a boy drowned at Globe Stairs the other day. A man jumped 
in and tried to save him, and he nearly got drowned, too. 
I could easily have saved him.’ ‘Well, you young swab,’ 
said I, ‘didn’t you try to?’ ‘No,’ he replied, ‘I didn’t. 
I was thunderstruck. ‘Well, but why didn’t you?’ said I; 
‘you can swim like a fish’ ‘Oh, he replied, ‘I didn’t 
want to spoil my clothes.’ ‘Good gracious,’ said I, ‘ what 
were your clothes compared to his life?’ He looked at 
me for a moment, and then replied, witli a conclusive air 
of perfect satisfaction, ‘ Ah, but they were my best clothes !’” 

“Tell me something about your life, Mr. Roberts,” said 
I, as we all three walked into the chart-room, which stands 
upon the upper deck, the two brothers smoking vigorously 
all the time. — 

“ That's a big order,” said he; “isn't it, Cecil?” as he 
turned to his brother to confirm his assertion; to which 
Cecil, a man of few words and much humour, nodded a 
silent affirmative. “Well, the first story which I wrote,” 
said Mr. Roberts, with a smile, “ I wrote when I was eleven 
years of age. All I can remember of it is that it contained 
twenty-three couples, all of whom were happily married. I’m 
a Devonshire-bred man, and I was educated at the Bedford 
Grammar School and Owen’s College, Manchester. I chucked 
it all up and went out in a sailing vessel, steerage, to 
Australia, where I worked for two years in the bush. You'll 
find a full account of it in my book, ‘ Land-travel and Sea- 
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faring. I came home before the mast, as a common sea- 
man. On landing, I gained a new experience of life by 
living for two months in a sailors’ home at Hull. I was 
dead broke, and my companions were the biggest ruffians 
you ever met in your life. I concluded then to have no 
more sea, although, to speak the truth, the happiest time I 
ever spent in my life was as a seaman. Then I went 
as a Civil Service writer in the War Office. I started 
to read up for a first-class in the Civil Service, but I 
failed to get a vacancy. I am firmly convinced that 
I never got in because I wrote poetry when I ought 
to have read classics and mathematics. I then started 
to join my brother Cecil in Texas. I worked my 
way all over Western America and California, and at last, 
leaving the country, landed in England with eight and 
sixpence in my pocket, wrote all my experiences in 
America in the shape of a book, which I called ‘The Western 
Avernus, which contained ninety-three thousand words, 
and which I wrote in thirty days. It was my first book, 
and it was very well received in the jubilee year. I hadn't 
then made up my mind for literature, this was only a flash 
in the pan. Until I wrote‘The Western Avernus,’ I had no 
idea that I could write anything but verse. I had written 
a great deal of verse. Heaps of the poems in ‘Songs 
of Energy’ I wrote when I was roughing it in the 
Rockies. However, I couldn't get work, and so, partly 
owing to that, and partly owing to the advice of 
my old friend George Gissing, I wrote articles for the 
Cornhill, for Murray, and for other magazines. I write very 
quickly when I do write, continued he with a laugh, 
but, as far as literary work is concerned, I confess I am an 
awfully lazy brute. I rarely write for more than two hours 
a day, I am frequently idle for three or four months at a 
time, and I can remember once I let cight months go by 
without doing a stroke of work. The truth of it is that, when 
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Ido get at it, I work so hard and so fast that a month 
completely drains me out, and I have to rest whether I like 
it or not. For instance, I wrote the fourteen short stories, 
in“ King Billy” in seventeen days. I wrote “ George Saxon,” 
which is a ten-thousand-word story in one day. Asa general 
rule, I can write a four-thousand word story at a sitting. 

“ How far are your characters drawn from life, and how 
far are they imaginary.” “ Well,” he replied, “it is hardly 
possible for me to say exactly. This much, however, I can 
assure you. I never write anything without a warrant for 
it. I have a strong feeling against writing what I don't 
believe to be true, so strong indeed that I have frequently 
great difficulty in believing that my most imaginary stories 
are not exact transcripts of life. I don’t invent my stories. 
They invent themselves. They are either exact transcripts 
of my own or somebody else’s experiences, or else 
they grow out of a chance phrase. Take, for instance, 
that ghastly short story of mine, ‘Father and Son, 
That grew out of a phrase that I once used in 
speaking to George Gissing. I said to him. ‘It would be 
curious thing to write a story of a man who never 
laughed except in his sleep.” That was in my mind 
for two years, and then I wrote it in one day. Those 
two stories, ‘Rawhide River, and ‘The Sheriff 
of Red Butte,’ are stories of what really occurred in 
Western America. ‘ The Quiet Man’ was a personal friend 
of mine. There zs such a man as ‘ Red Jim of the S.P.’ 
now existing. I have often discussed him with tramps 
when I was one myself. Oh yes, my dear sir,” continued 
Mr. Roberts with a laugh, “I am a hardened tramp, and 
have been through the whole gamut, begged, borrowed, 
and stolen. I heard something that very much amused me 
the other day. A friend of mine lately got a copy of ‘The 
Western Avernus,’ out of Smith’s library. He found it full 
of marginal notes, which chiefly disapproved of my moral 
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character. When he came to the part where I tell of my 
being farticeps criminis in the theft of an axe, there were 
several notes of exclamation, and the note, ‘Why, the man’s 
an unprincipled scoundrel on his own confession.’ And 
now I really must get back to my painting,” said Mr. 
Roberts. “I’ve an awful lot to do, and it will 
be dark soon. Come in to-night and have a smoke with 
me, and we'll finish our chat in my rooms,” And so it came 
to pass that I found myself in a little sitting-room in 
Bloomsbury—a room which gave me an entirely different 
view of this interesting personage. It was a room very like 
that which he describes in “Low Relief,” as John 
Torrington’s sitting-room; indeed, to a certain extent, John 
Torrington and Morley Roberts are one and the same 
person. It wasa very artistic room, and the wall was hung, 
as was Torrington’s, with charming specimens of oils and 
water-colours, mostly in the impressionist style of art, one 
of which, very delicate and graceful and distinctly “ alluvial ” 
in character, he told me he had painted himself. The 
mantelpiece was laden with piles of books set on 
their sides. The table groaned beneath a mass of 
manuscript. Cigars, pipes, gloves, hats lay scattered about 
in picturesque confusion. Mr. Roberts himself was busy 
reading “ Newton’s Seamanship,” and puffing thick clouds 
of smoke as I entered this tell-tale room. “ Ah,” said he, 
as he gave me a cigar, and waved me into the arm-chair, 
“T am fagging up for some sea stories which I am going 
to write. I don't know that personally I am very fond of 
these stories of adventure. I write them because they tell 
of what really occurred to me, and because they pay better. 
But what I do like, is work dealing with English society, 
and the problems presented by the relations of the sexes, 
I have all sorts of queer theories upon that subject,” said he, 
‘For instance, I think that many women don’t grow up till 
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they marry and have children; and hence the incredible 
difficulties which arise when a woman grows up, and 
all the new ideas come. Hence the tragedies we so often see, 
It is curious, though, to note that the women of the middle 
classes have so much ballast that they are miserable for life, 
and their remorse is endless !f they make one slip. Of one 
thing I am persuaded, and it is this, that any writer who 
would deal with the times effectually, must have one leading 
motif, one chief theme, in all he writes—social, political, 
scientific, physiological, psychological. These two last, 
said he with a laugh, “are my principal themes. My chief 
reading at present,” he continued, pointing to his book-shelf, 
“are ‘Sutton’s Lectures on Pathology,’ ‘General Pathological 
' Anatomy,’ and ‘ Evolution and Disease.’ In addition to my 
work, dealing with these from the story point of view, I am 
engaged upon a book which I shall call ‘Social Pathology,’ 
and which deals with the diseases of society—society 
being regarded as a pure organism. It isa frightfully 
difficult subject to handle. The diseases of individual 
men are difficult enough, goodness knows, but when you 
undertake to deal with the diseases of a complicated society 
such as our own, one’s heart sinks before the magnitude 
of the task.” 

Touching upon the art of short story writing, of which 
he appears to be such a master, Mr. Roberts said. “ The 
short story in its ultimate limits, when reduced to the lowest 
common measure, approaches the pure dramatic form. It 
must be condensed, like Brand’s essence of beef. The short 
story told in the fewest words makes the greatest appeal 
to the reader’s intelligence in supplying the details which 
the writer has left out. The writer’s personality in the 
short story is shown much more in what he leaves out, 
than in what he puts in, the obvious reason being that in 
that lies his power of suggestion, and suggestion Zs the 
short story. Elaboration is the novel. Again I hold that a 
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writer must be a preacher, whether he shows it or not. 
Every man can teach something, and the literary man has 
the means of teaching a little to a number of people. 

“ And the simpler teaching the better,” continued my host. 
“T am a pessimist, and I hold that it is the complexity of 
life that ruins it. Like the short story, it should be reduced 
to its lowest common denominator.” 

We then drifted into a desultory conversation upon art 
and literature in general, upon which Mr. Roberts expressed 
himself in his own queer, original way. “ Art in the wide 
sense,” said he, “is, after all, but a mere pzs aller. If we 
could live the life we want to live, we should never think 
of literature, of painting, and of sculpture. If all our 
surroundings were beautiful, we should want no pictures 
or statues; if we had a reasonable amount of excitement 
in our lives, we should not ask for stories of adventure. 
But in almost all cases, life is mangué. It is all this 
kind of thing,” cried he with scornful energy, “that 


puts me out of heart and patience with the literary 
“Johnnies ” of to-day, and the silly cant of literature of 
which they are so fond.” And with this we parted. 


A GREAT-GRANDMOTHER'S GRACE. 


“Some could eat if they had meat ; 
Some have meat, but cannot eat ; 
But we have meat, and we can eat, 

So let us be thankful.” 





THE SILVER DOMINO; OR, SIDE 
WHISPERS, SOCIAL AND 
LITERARY.* 


~ 0 wee 
*HO and where is Lamley?” I asked a book- 
seller. 
“Lamley! He’s a second-hand man in 
at) te Exhibition Road.” 
“ Well, Ican't gotohim. Have you ‘The Silver Domino ’?’ 
“Tt's a vulgar book—scurrilous.” 
“Never mind. How much is it ?” 
“ Three shillings and six pence. 
“ Here’s the cash.” 
I hurried home with “The Silver Domino,” and half a dozen 


y 


more books under my arm; and here I am at my study- 
table. Readers shall form their own opinion of “ The Silver 
Domino,” for I will give them a few samples. I open the book 
at random, and I read as follows: 


* * * * * 
\. Tue True JourNALIST AND His CREED. 
“T believe in the Zimes. 
* And in the Morning Post, maker of news, fashionable and 
unfashionable. 
“And in one Zruth, the property of our Labby, the only 
begotten son of honesty in journalism. 
“Who for us men, and our salvation, socially, legally, and 
politically, 
“Came down from Diplomacy into Bolt Court, Fleet Street. 
“ And was there self-incarnated Destroyer of Shams, Labby 
of Labby, Truth of Truth, Very Rad of Very Rad, Born not 
made, Being one with himself, and answerable to nobody for 
his opinions. 
“Member for Northampton, he suffered there, secured votes, 
and was left unburied. 


* Lamley and Co. 
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“‘ And he sitteth in the House, save when he ariseth and 
speaketh. . 

“ And he will continue with triumph to judge all those that 
judge both the living and the dead. Whose ‘legal pillory’ 
shall have no end. 

“And I believe in one Pal/ Mall Gazette, pure giver of 
frequently mistaken information, which proceedeth from pens 
feminine. 

“ And which, with the soporific St._James’s, together, exerteth 
lungs of the newsboys. 

“T acknowledge one holy and absolute Court Circular. 

“T confess one Saturday for the flaying of new authors. 

“ And I look for the death of the Nineteenth Century, and 
the life of a less dull magazine to come. Amen.” 

* * * * * 
GRANT ALLEN. 

“Grant Allen hath a ‘ heaven-sent’ tale to tell, 
But much he fears its utterance would not ‘ sell.’ 
Wherefore, to be quite certain of his cash, 
He writes (regardiess of his inspiration) trash. 
Practical Allen! Noble, manly heart ! 
Wise huckster of small nothings in the mart— 
To what a pitch of prudence dost thou reach, 
To feel the “ god,” yet give thy thoughts no speech. 
All for the sake of vulgar pounds and pence, 
God bless thee, Allen, for thy common sense.”’ 

* a * * * 
OLIVE SCHREINER. 

“What marvel now doth Afric’s zone disclose ? 
A solemn book of rank blasphemous prose, 
Writ by a true-born Schreiner, who elects 
An Universal Nothing as her text. 
Whereat the 4¢henawum, doddering soul ! 
Whimpers about the beauty of the whole, 
And shrieks, in volumes of hysteric praise, 
How such a work all nations should amaze. 
‘ Nothing has ever been or e’er will be 
Like Dreams ’— produced by the blasphemous She ; 
So writes the A¢henawum to the few 
Who still pay threepence for a bad review, 
And watch the hatching of the little plots 
Conceived and carried out by Mr. Watts. 
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Charles Dilke ! Come forth from Mrs. Grundy’s ban 

And show thyself to be the ‘ leading’ man. 

With one strong effort snap thy social fetter, 

And get thy prosy journal managed better.” 
* * * * 


7 
ANDREW LANG. 

“ He is the Author’s Own Patent Incubator. His artificial 
warmth hatches all sorts of small literary fledglings, who might 
otherwise have perished in the shell; and out they come 
chirping, all fuss and feathers, with as much good stamina as 
though they had been nursed into being under the wings of 
that despised old hen, Art.” 

* * * * * 
RupyarpD KIPLING. 

“I consider you to be a talented little fellow, with a good 
deal of newspaper-reporter ‘smartness’ about you, and an 
immense idea of your own cleverness—an idea fostered toa 
regrettable extent by the surplus of ‘beans’ which gentle 
Edmund Yates, among others, is sorry to have given you. You 
have some literary skill, and you use a rough brevity of 
language which passes for originality in these days of decadence? 
but you are shallow, Rudyard, as shallow as the small mountain 
brook that makes a great noise in the rapidity of its descent, 
but can neither turn a mill-wheel or bear a boat on its surface.” 

* * * * * 
THE VENERABLE WoopcuTTER OF HAWARDEN. 

“Mr. Gladstone, who ‘boomed’ ‘Robert Elsmere,’ apparently 
has nothing to say for ‘ David Grieve,’ though it seems he can 
admire such crude performances as ‘ Mdlle. Ixe,’ and ‘ Some 
Emotions and a Moral.’ But it would never do for us to go by 
the taste of the grand old man in these things. He is as 
variable as achameleon. He might call our attention to the 
splendours of Dante on one occasion, and directly afterwards 
assure us that nothing could be finer in literature than the 
nursery rhyme, ‘ Pat-a-cake, pat-a-cake, baker’s man.” Dear 
old Gladdy ! 

He is the greatest “leader” ever born in his quality of 
mis-leading.”’ 

* oa * 7 * 

“Who on God’s earth can stand Zhe Novel Review 2?” 

* * * * 


P. G. 





NOVELS AND NOVEL READING. 
AN INTERVIEW WITH MR. W. T. STEAD. 


0 Sa eo 


R. STEAD is not exactly the person whom most 

people would think of interviewing about novels, 

There are some, indeed, who declare that he has 

: never read any, and such a conception is no 

doubt in harmony with the idea of his rigorous Puritanism which 

is entertained in some quarters. Novels to the Puritans were 

almost as hateful as stage plays, and some people believe that as 

Mr. Stead has never been to a theatre he also strictly eschews the 
reading of the novel. 

Thinking, however, that an interview with a man who never 
reads novels would be just as interesting as a person who reads 
them, and much more singular, we asked our representative to 
interview Mr. Stead with a view of ascertaining what he had to 
say about novels and novel reading. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Stead, when he heard the mission which 
had been entrusted to our representative, “I am afraid I am no 
good for an interview. To be interviewed about novels, you 
should either have read a great number or have read none. I 
cannot claim a place in either of those categories. I have not 
read many novels, but I have read quite sufficient to put me out 
of the list of those who regard novels and romances as the 
diabolical enginery of the Evil One for the destruction of the 
unwary and the corruption of youth.” 

The interviewer said, “What truth is there in the remark 
about your being so severe a Puritan ?” 

“I do not know about the severity,” replied Mr. Stead ; “nor 
do I admit that the term is properly applied to Puritans, who 
have as much human nature in them, and the milk of human 
kindness, as any cavaliers that ever lived. But I suppose it arises 
from the fact that I was brought up in a Nonconformist minister’s 
household, and have endeavoured, so far as I could, to secure a 
recognition of the principles of just dealing and decent living, 
which some people regard as obligations that need not be 
regarded by men of the world.” 
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“But is it true, Mr. Stead, that you have never been in a 
theatre?” 

“T have been in the Ober-Ammergau Theatre, and I have 
attended political meetings in theatres, and I, at one time, inter- 
viewed Henry Irving at noon-day on the stage of the Lyceum, but 
I have never been to a theatre to see a stage play. I do not say 
that I think it wrong to go to a theatre ; on the contrary, I have 
been held up to considerable odium because of my favourite 
formula about the Ideal Church.” 

“Which is ?” 

“That the Ideal Church should contain atheists among its 
church members, and run a theatre and a public-house. I think 
we may not be far off the time when, if any portion of the popu- 
lation has not the opportunity of seeing a good play well performed 
at least once a month, it will be held to bea state of spiritual 
destitution demanding the attention of the Bishop of the diocese. 
The old objection of the Puritan to the stage play, and to the 
novel and romance, both had their root in the same general prin- 
ciple ; namely, an objection to anything which tended to increase 
the temptations to self-indulgence, and to license, and, probably, 
even the editor of the NoveL Review might not be of a very 
different opinion if there were no other romances than those which 
were the favourite reading of the cavaliers of the seventeenth 
century. A play and a novel are but forms in which certain concep- 
tions of life are presented. ‘They may be compared to a Florence 
flask and a long-necked flagon. If at any time both flasks and 
flagons were habitually used to contain poisonous or deleterious 
beverages, the best advice would be to give them a wide berth, 
although now and then a very precious wine might be found in 
the condemned vessels. If, however, in the course of time good 
and wholesome beverages replaced those which formerly filled the 
flasks and the flagons, the interdict would be first relaxed and 
then removed. It is so in relation to stage plays and romances. 
Not even the greatest bigot can declare that at present the 
influence of either the one or the other is, on the whole, so pre- 
ponderately bad as to justify their avoidance by those who desire 
to make the best of their life, and to live so as to help rather than 
to hinder the progress of the world.” 

“Now, Mr. Stead, would you tell me something about your 
early upbringing in relation to novels?” 

“Novels, when I was born—which was forty-three years ago, 
1 am sorry to say—-were still held in horror among the Non- 
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conformists. I can distinctly remember when it was regarded as 
something quite awfully wicked to be caught reading one of the 
yellow-backed railway library novels, which were then coming into. 
vogue. Although it was agreed that novels were bad, and must 
be avoided by the sober and serious portion of the community, 
a wide latitude of interpretation prevailed as to what constituted a 
novel. The book which broke down the interdict against the 
novel was ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ Everybody read that book, 
even the straightest and most austere, but nothing would have 
induced them to admit that they were reading a novel. You 
could call it what you pleased, so long as you did not call it a 
novel; and if you did not call it a novel you could read it without 
censure. After ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ came ‘ Dred,’ and these 
two books threw a slender pathway across the gulf which 
divided the Nonconformist from the world of fiction. After a 
time it was deemed that, whatever they were called, Mrs. Stowe’s 
stories were novels to all intents and purposes, and then it was 
found necessary to discriminate between novels and novels. In 
our old home the distinction generally made was that novels with 
a purpose, like ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ and ‘ Dred,’ which were 
aimed at great evils, were excellent reading, but frivolous love 
stories were still under the ban. By this discriminating clause, 
‘Never Too Late to Mend’ was admitted ; and I well remember 
to this day the effect which hearing that story read to us by our 
mother produced upon us children. It is very difficult to draw 
the line between what are novels with a purpose and what are 
not ; and this difficulty was increased by the publication of serial 
stories in the midst of such instructive reading as constituted the 
mass of periodicals like Chaméers’ Journal. It was in Chambers 
Journal that I first made acquaintance with the romances of 
Captain Mayne Reid. They would certainly not have been 
admitted in a yellow-back ; but as serials served up in portions, 
sandwiched together with information and papers of travelling, 
they found admission, and were eagerly devoured. I was much 
interested, when studying the biography of Miss Willard for the 
recent character sketch in the Review of Reviews, to find in 
the Willard household in the Far West the same law as to the 
place of novels; there the /ndex Expurgatorius was vigorously 
enforced, but was modified precisely in the same way as it was in 
our own home. By an odd inconsistency the young Willards were 
allowed to read ‘Gil Blas,’ which can hardly be regarded as a very 
high-toned specimen of the novel with a purpose.” 
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“Do you think you have owed much to novels as an influence 
in your life?” 

“When I wrote the little paper upon ‘Books That Have 
Influenced Me’ for the British IVeekly, I mentioned two works 
of fiction which have exercised a profound and lasting influence 
upon my life. One was the child’s ‘Story of the Robins,’ and the 
other was Victor Hugo’s ‘ L’Homme qui Rit.’ Besides these, of 
course, I suppose, like every one else, there were many influences 
and impressions and suggestions which come to you from the 
reading of novels, and pass into the sum of your general life, 
which you can hardly take out and classify. I think, however, 
that one of the best things that novels ever did for me was to 
lead me on to reading more serious literature. It came about in» 
this way. When I left school, at the age of 14, and began life as 
an errand boy in a merchant's office in the north of England, I 
was possessed with a mania for cricket, and could hardly be got 
to read anything else but reports of cricket matches. In winter, 
however, cricket matches were not played, and one idle day I got 
hold of some novel—I forget which—was interested, and got 
‘caught on.’ After I read another, and another, until, by the 
time the next cricket season came round again, I was much more 
interested in fiction than in the champion score or the best bowl- 
ing average. We were then very poor, and I read most of my 
novels in bound volumes of magazines, and it was this sandwiching 
of a novel with other papers which led me further afield.” 

“ How did that come about ?” 

“Through Shakespeare. After I had read a considerable 
number of novels—Trollope, Thackeray, Eliot, Charles Lever, 
and Dickens—I began to read Shakespeare, and became as much 
engrossed by him as I had ever been by any other influence. In 
reading some of the serials in Blackwood, I came upon critical 
papers on one or other of Shakespeare’s plays, which I devoured, 
and got shunted in this way from fiction to literary criticism ; 
and the old Ldinburgh Reviews of Jeffreys’ time brought me up 
until I found myself reading Locke’s “Essay on the Human 
Understanding,” which can hardly be regarded as a light and 
entertaining work of fiction. Since that time I have taken my 
novels very occasionally. I have not had much time to read 
fiction ; in fact, for some years I have never opened a novel, ex- 
cepting on my annual holiday, and then, if the weather is very 
fine, the novel suffers. ‘The consequence is I am not worth inter- 
viewing at all from the point of view of an expert, or a critic, or 
even an average reader.” 
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“1 suppose you have read ‘ Robert Elsmere’? ” 

“T read ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ but I have not read its successor. 
Life is too short for such ponderous presentations of fiction-coated 
Neology. I may mention, if it be of any interest to you, that I 
read all Walter Scott’s novels at dinner-time. When office boy I 
had to get my dinner in the office by myself, and, with the aid of 
a hot-water plate, which enabled me to read leisurely without my 
chop getting cold, I was able to read almost the whole of Scott’s 
novels in my dinner hours. It is an excellent practice, and would 
probably prolong life and enormously increase the pleasure of 
existence if it were followed more extensively to-day.” 

“Which novels do you think, on the whole, have influenced 
you most ?” 

“Victor Hugo’s, so far as direct influence isconcerned. They 
are one great gospel of the nineteenth century. I think Mrs, 
Lynn Linton’s ‘True History of Joshua Davidson’ is another of 
those works of fiction which should be on every bookshelf and in 
every Sunday-school library. How Mrs. Lynn Linton ever wrote 
that book I do not know, excepting upon the theory that she was 
for the time temporarily ‘ controlled,’ as the Spiritualists say, by a 
different intelligence. Would that he were to come back again, if 
only for once, before the good lady lays her pen down for ever!” 

“*T suppose I need not ask you about French novels—-say, for 
instance, Monsieur Zola’s ?” 

“Tolstoi spoke very highly of Zola when I was with him in 
Russia, and I have read two or three of his books. I think that 
he dwells too much in the cloaca maxima of the world ; but he is 
a man of great genius, for whose industry and grasp of his subject 
I have the profoundest admiration. Zola is a magnificent 
journalist, who gets up a subject with painstaking care, and 
presents it with immense power. If only there were an English 
disinfected Zola, who would bring to the study of our society 
similar gifts to those which Zola employs in France, it would bea 
great boon. Unfortunately our novelists, like our journalists, will 
not take enough trouble to get up their facts, and to study the 
human documents which abound on every side.” M. A. B. 
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‘ ZHIS little book is full of amusing things, and will serve 
to beguile the tedium of many a half-hour. I 
extract from it a few examples. 

4 * * * 

Mr. Adam Black was lately unpopular with his constitueri¢y in” 
Edinburgh, which gave rise to a respectable joke. “What can 
have caused Adam’s fall?” asked one constituent. 

“The eve of an election,” was the reply. 

* * a * * 


A Presbyterian minister, in the reign of King William IIL., 
performing public worship in the Tron Church at Edinburgh, 
used this remarkable expression in his prayer: ‘“‘ Lord have mercy 
upon all fools and idiots, and particularly upon the Town Council 


of Edinburgh.” 


* * * * * 


A late professor was one day walking near Aberdeen, when he 
met a well-known “natural.” “Pray,” said the professor, “how 
long can a man live without brains ?” 

“T dinna ken,” said Jimmy, scratching his head; “ how auld 
are ye yoursel’ ?” 

* * * * * 


Shortly after the commencement of one of the great wars, ¢ 
tax was laid on candles, which, as a Ricardo lecturer would prove, 
made them dearer. A Scottish wife, in Greenock, remarked to 
the chandler, Simon Macbeth, that the price was raised, and 
asked why. 

“It’s a’ owin’ to the war,” said Simon. 

“The war,” said the astonished matron. “Gracious me! are 
they gaun to fecht by cannel licht ?” 

* * * . * 


Lord Cockburn of Bonaly, near Edinburgh, was sitting with 
his shepherd one day on the hillside, and observing the sheep 
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reposing in the coldest and most exposed situation, remarked, 
“John, if I were a sheep, I would lie on the other side of the 
hill.” 

“Ah! my lord,” said the shepherd, “but if you was a sheep, 
ye wad hae mair sense.” 

. * * * _ 

A countryman applied to a solicitor for advice on a certain 
matter. On being asked if he had stated the exact facts of the 
case, he replied, with more truth than discretion, “Ou ay, sir, I 
thought it best to tell you the plain truth ; you can put the lees 
till’t yersel’.” 

* * * * * 

A very respectable Presbyterian minister, who was in the 
constant habit of taking a glass of spirits before going to the 
pulpit, asked one of his children, one day after dinner, if she 
would take a dram. She said :— 

“Na, na, papa; it would gar me preach.” 

* * * * * 

Dugald—Did ye hear that Sawney M‘Nab was ta’en up for 
stealin’ a coo?” 

Donald—Hoot, toot, the stipit bodie! Could he no bocht it, 
an’ no paid for’t ?” 

* * * * * 

A facetious minister, when preaching at Joppa, near Edin- 
burgh, where there was a large percentage of his hearers spinsters, 
chose for his text, ‘Send more men to Joppa.” 

* * * * * 

A countryman had lost his wife and a favourite cow on the 
same day. His friends consoled him for the loss of his wife, and, 
being highly respectable, several hints and offers were made 
towards getting another for him. ‘Ou ay,” he at length replied, 
“you're a’ keen eneuch to gie me anither wife, but no yin 0’ ye 
offers to gie me anither coo.” 

- * Sal * - 

At a public dinner in Edinburgh one day, Professor Blackie 
told the following story:—A boy, at a presbytery examination, 
was asked, “ What is the meaning of regeneration ?” 

‘Oh, ta be born again,” he replied. 

“ Quite right, Tommy; you’re a good boy. Would you like to 
be born again ?” 

Tommy gave no reply ; but, on being pressed for answer, at 
last said, ‘‘ No.” 
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“Why, Tommy ?” 
Tommy replied, “ For fear I micht be born a lassie.” 
* * * * * 

A clergyman in the north of Scotland was reproving a 
parishioner for his habits of intemperance. He represented to 
him that whisky was his greatest enemy. 

“ Are we not told in Scripture to love our enemies?” said the 
irreverent bacchanalian. 

“Yes, John,” responded the minister; “but it is not said we 
are to swallow them.” 

* * * * * 

On one occasion two Scotch dukes were travelling by rail, 
when they were joined at one of the stations by a young clerk, 
who got very communicative during the journey. One of the 
first-named peers leaving the train, the young clerk said to the 
other, ‘‘ Who was that very pleasant gentleman ?” 

On his being informed that it was the Duke of Athole, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ How very condescending of his Grace to speak so 
familiarly with two such snobs as you and me.” 
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who never attained her dessert of eminence, from 

what cause I know not—pure cussedness of fate, I 

fancy—told me of a belief among singers that a 

beautiful voice never died. That when the 
personality which gave it expression ceased to be, it simul- 
taneously entered a new birth, and in that fresh embodiment 
woke earth’s echoes once more. She added that, in her instance, 
just as she was born, C——, the great soprano, died, and she held 
to the belief that the singing soul of that magnificent artist 
passed into her being. Perhaps so. A pretty fancy, and 
truer, it may be, than many graver ones. Then she told me, 
wierdly, that she explained her non-success, by an occult doctrine, 
to wit, that a migrated soul may have committed sins which 
must be expiated in its newembodiment, and C (the soprano) 
probably committed some crime in her pre-existence, for which 
my friend’s non-success was the vicarious penalty. This curious 
superstition has haunted me ever since our greatest singer left 
the highest expression of poetry voicelessin England. Has his 
‘melody loud and sweet, that made the wild-swan pause in her 
flight, and the lark drop down at his feet ’ flitted on and found 
again ‘a flower all gold, and bravely furnished all abroad to fling 
the winged shafts of truth.’ It must be so. ‘“‘ The gods themselves 
cannot recall their gifts.” A pretty fancy, truer peraaps than 
some graver ones. 

The whole world of culture has mourned over Tennyson, 
sorrowing more over his death than it rejoiced over his life. 
It is always so; “there’s not a joy the world can give 
like that it takes away.” He is entering now on “the 
irreverent doom of those that wear the poet’s crown.”” Every 
little bit of tattle is eagerly retailed, and the individuality 
he jealously guarded from the idly curious, is banded free for 
public gaze. The penalty of greatness. I can almost fancy I 
hear his deep sonorous voice saying reproachfully, ‘“ My 
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Shakespeare's curse on clown and knave, who will not let my 
ashes rest.’’, He has pleaded and denounced in one the modern 
indelicacy of minute biography, which— 
** Makes it seem more sweet to be 
The little life of bank and briar, 
The bird that pipes his lone desire, 
And dies unheard within his tree, 
Than he who warbles long and loud. 
And drops at Glory’s temple-gates, 
For whom the carrion vulture waits, 
To tear his heart before the crowd.” 

I have smiled scornfully to myself, reading of how 
“honour,” has been done to him, laying him in “the sepulchre 
of kings!’’ Wherever Aifred Tennyson lies zs a place of kings. 
And may his voice, in its fresh migration, find as worthy an 
embodiment. I once, in the long ago, read a pretty legend to 
the effect that whenever a great genius takes human form on 
earth a star falls from the sky. “ All heaven bursts her starry 
floors and strows her lights below.” I wonder—but I am 
always wondering—what reservoir burst that brought on the 
poet’s manes the flood of drivel which has nigh overshadowed 
him. As Mr. Andrew Lang sings, in his “ Plea for Silence :”— 

‘© Oh Peace ! Ye do but make our loss more deep 
Who wail about his unawakening sleep.” 

Sir Edwin Arnold has some noble lines :— 

No moaning of the bar. Sail forth strong ship ! 
Into that gloom which has God's face for far light.” 

But Mr. Robert Buchanan, in his tribute, has two lines 
worth all :— 

‘‘ The gentlest, brightest knight of God, 
The Galahad of Song.” 
The Glode is accountable for the following apt bit of 
smartness :— 
‘** The great man died. The little poet men, 

They took their paper, blotting-pads, and ink, 

Sharpened their goose-plucked plumes, and wept, and then 
Sat to their desks, and last began to think. 
(And one there was that also called for drink, 

And deep and often drained the flagon red) 
Till the smooth stanzas flowed with tink-a-tink, 

And the full moon smiled in from overhead 

On little poet men that sung the great man dead.” 


“But there is one great artist gone over to the majority just 
before Tennyson, whose reputation demands full and minute 
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treatment in biographical notices—too full, too minute, such 
cannot be. To many the mere name, Renan, suggests the very 
incarnation of evil, and yet those who knew him best speak 
of him as the most reverent of souls where religion was concerned, 
if the most irreverent of iconoclasts where doctrine or dogma 
came in. Happily so. To disturb a belief, is more than to 
disturb a kingdom. Of course we all know, or ought to know, 
that most beliefs are mere superstitions, vaguely held on the 
chance of their being true. This applies to all religions and 
their countless ‘isms.’ But frequently, if one belief is un- 
hinged, all follows, even the first great and only essential tenet 
of faith, the basis of the Christian religion. It is said that, in his 
Vie de Fésus, Renan’s drift was to enable “the Christian ideal 
to survive the destruction of belief inthe miraculous.” Others 
credit him with the intention of annihilating all abstract 
evidence, if so the great Frenchman is hoist on his own petard, 
as “each advance in sceptical analysis which has exposed a 
fresh field of superstition has, at the same time, struck down 
to a deeper bed of religious idealism.’ The human nature of 
the man was love, which compasses charity, tenderness and good- 
ness. There is a curious composite photograph in this month’s 
Review of Reviews purporting to be the normal type of a British 
Cabinet. The portrait was evolved by the London Stereoscopic 
Company. It is seventeen persons conglomerated in one. 
The result is unearthly. But look at Renan’s portrait in the 
Pall Mall Budget, taken from that hung in this year’s Salon, 
and say what individualities you see massed in the full out- 
looking countenance. I know what I see—which may not be 
to the purpose. And remember an individuality may be 
animal as well as human. 

There is a story of a painter who, wishing to paint a perfect 
face, took for his model not one type, but many. He began 
with the brow of one, continued with the eyes of another, and 
so on through the whole features, finishing off with the chin. 
As he worked he covered from his sight each separate 
feature, not looking at his canvas until the whole was finished. 
He then uncovered his completed work, and the result was so 
demoniac he went mad—so the story goes. The composite 
photograph of Mr. Stead’s evolution is of the same geure, but, 
so far as I am concerned, it would not exactly set me mad— 
only silly. 
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The reaper whose name is Death has gathered a rich sheaf, 
this last month, of bearded grain. Suddenly, on Friday night, 
the 7th ult., Thomas Woolner, R.A., too crossed the bar! I was 
in Cambridge in 1859 when his bust of his friend the Laureate 
was sent to Trinity College, to be placed in the library where 
is the magnificent statue of Byron. But the august authorities 
ruled against its admission, as only defunct notabilities had 
title to entrance. So the beautiful work of art, life-like and 
noble in treatment, was placed below the staircase, and there 
it has stood ever since. The irreverent undergraduate celebrated 
its reception with the clever skit, ‘Too soon! Too soon! 
Ye cannot enter yet.” Mr. Woolner was a poet as well 
as a sculptor. He has left a long line of knights of the 
pen and brush, of church and politics, in enduring 
stone, to testify to his ability and popularity. Chill 
October in the big village is warmed by the picture-shows 
which begin to open their galleries with the month of rich tints 
and fading verdure. Familiar faces and places look down on us 
from the walls of the New Gallery; but, as with sermons, the 
good old are more welcome than the indifferent new. It has 
become the fashion of late for our great painters to exhibit with 
maturer work their first sketch of a supreme effort, illus- 
trating how the initial thought takes on in elaborate develop- 
ment breadth and fulness. These suggestive canvases always 
attract me, affecting me as do impressionist sketches. And to- 
day, looking at Poynter’s early draught for his Academy picture 
“ Diadumene,” it came to me like the first notes of a well- 
known melody. Fernand Khnoff's “I shut my door upon 
myself,” which last year attracted question and admiration, is 
there too. <A picture, however clever, is irritating if it tells 
its story vaguely—better have no story to tell, as the French 
think. And here the sister muses are at one; the poem and 
the picture, to be perfect, must speak in clear tones to the 
intelligence. It is told of Browning that someone asked him 
to explain a passage in acertain poem. “I cannot,” said the 
poet, “though I probably knew what I meant when I wrote 
it.” Was the poet too near heaven for our mundane compre- 
hensions, or had his heavenly inspirations got muddled touching 
earth? Accepting painting as a gift divine, the latter supposi- 
tion would account for some pictures. Mr. Thorne Waite has 
two charming pieces in his sylvan best, and how good that 
best zs the artist world knows well. Mr. Tristam Ellis, out of 
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his ordinary, has “ An Arab Fortune Teller,” a strong piece of 
Eastern colouring and design. 

The most important of the few original works is Mr. Burne- 
Jones’s design for a Mosaic, intended for the church of San 
Paolo, at Rome. Of the three figures, Christ’s extended as on 
a cress, occupies the central place, but the cross itself is absent. 
But behind him is the mystic line of the old Byzantine mosaics, 
exquisitely shadowed in. A new canvas also is Mr. Hamilton 
Macallum’s extensive view of “ Whitesand Bay,” crisp and free ; 
and I fancy ‘‘The Channel,” too, by Mr. W. August Ingram. 

For the most part, autumn rules the landscapes, a 
‘genteel’ compliment possibly to the fading year; and when 
a bright bit of spring, on a ‘rare day in June,’ laughs down on 
you, you sighingly turn away with a shiver at the prospect of 
the glacial period that divides you from the return of the 
month of roses. A picture gallery to meis a vast story book, 
and the New Gallery now is full of bright and pathetic pages. 
But the very streets are full of unpublished and unfinished 
stories. You can skim their pages as you pass along. And in 
crowded chambers, too, where gathers the motley throng 
vaguely called society. 1 remember, a year or two hack, going 
to acommemorative function with the author of * Little Lord 
Fauntleroy.” The crowd was dense, and movement difficult. 
“Let us sit down here,” she said, “and read the people.”” We 
did so, and for half-an-hour she kept me charmed, vividly 
imagining the life stories, characteristics, and temperaments of 
groups as they passed us by. Men and women are open 
books to a receptive and creative novelist like that talented 
writer. 

The Dudley Gallery walls are a study in black and white, 
a cult which, of late seasons, has taken a great step in advance. 
Photography has been a wonderful aid in the development of 
minor effects. At present the Hollyer Platinotype cullection 
is on view. It illustrates much of the work of our painters of 
to-day. The portrait reproductions of Mr. Walls are specially 
interesting; so also are those of Mr. W. B. Richmond, Sir 
Frederick Leighton, Mr. Burne-Jones, and others. In strange, 
almost sardonic, contrast are two presentments—one of Father 
Damien, saint and martyr, and of Bradlaugh, orator and icono- 
clast. The world was better, in different directions, for both 
these representative men, and heaven the richer perhaps also. 
Platinotype, in portraiture especially, is a revelation. 
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This modern intrusion of interviewing has come to us, it is 
said, from America. It, like the new journalism, of which, 
indeed, it is part and portion, is now an institution. But the 
first great interviewer was the immortal Bozzy. When I read 
these latter-day palavers, I grudge Bozzy to the shades. In 
his “ Corsica’? we can read his first essay in note-taking and 
personal description. There we have a vividly human portrait 
of Corsica’s patriot, Pascal Paoli. An interesting article in last 
month's .Vacmillan brings the half-forgotten book to notice. 
Paoli did not at first take to the interviewing operation. His 
first impressions are amusing. “I was of the belief that he 
(Boswell) might be an imposter, and I supposed in my mind 
that he was an espy; for I look away from him, and in a 
moment I look to him again, and I behold his tablets. 
Oh, he was to the work of writing down all I say.” 
However, the sensitive Corsican alters his opinion, and finds 
the interviewer “a very good man.” Our first “intruder” 
utilised his opportunities in Corsica. He interviewed three 
murderers and the hangman. And, great as the great 
lexicographist was in letters, I do me doubt if he would have 
survived among us so vividly as a personality but for the busy- 
body Bozzy. It was Bozzy who immortalised Fleet Street. 
“Come, sir; let us take a walk in Fleet Street.” 

Another interesting paper in the same monthly is “ Literary 
Tramps.” It recounts the pedestrian feats of certain writers. 
But as a rule hard brain-workers are fond of foot exercise, 
they like walking off their superfluous energies. Robert Brown- 
ing and “ Sarianna’’ would cover together seventeen miles in 
the day ; but Wordsworth and Dorothy sometimes walked forty 
in the same space. That pathetic pair, the gentle Elia and his 
sister, wandered the hills together. Said Mary, “ fifteen miles 
is exactly my stint.” And the Howitts, William and Mary 
walked in one year five hundred miles among the Scotch 
mountains, roughly housed in simple inns. The Brontés, too, 
were always on the tramp, but the tramp was solitary. 

But a constitutional is a gruesome affair, just like a story 
with a moral, Look at a school out on its daily march, two and 
two; how suggestive of the treadmill. If you want to do body 
and soul good have an object in view—anything, even a four- 
leaved shamrock. Many a summer day, when my world was 
young, have I tramped the grassy roadside, struggled through 
wood, and scrambied hill and dale on that bootless bene. I 
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found something better, freshness and vigour. And do not 
walk alone. You think too much if solitary. Talk keeps the 
receptive brain bright. Ardent pedestrians, it seems, miss the 
subtle beauties of nature. For them the air has no lullaby, the 
wind no “ haunting voices.” “ A primrose by the water's brim, 
a yellow primrose is to them, and it is nothing more.” A 
quotation, by the way, which ought to be suppressed as worn 
out. But the roaming, roving, rambling ranger is of another 
kidney. He and Pan understand each other. 
CARRIER PIGEON. 
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“OGARTH in his “ Records,”—of which so much is 


59 bitter earnest beneath scoffing satire,—makes one 
‘5 reflection which has become a prophecy fulfilled : 

Sa“70 “In Holland,” he says, “selfishness is the ruling 
passion ; in England vanity is united with it. Portrait-painting, 
therefore, ever has, and ever will succeed better in this country 
than in any other. The demand will be as constant as new faces 
arise.” 

More than a century has passed since that October morning, 
in 1764, on which the great painter closed his eyes for ever upon 
the world whose vices and follies, for over thirty years, he had 
scourged with the scorpion whip of open ridicule and contemptuous 
truth. His genius is a national heritage; his grave a neglected 
vault at Chiswick ; his aphorism a recognised canon of national art, 
for portrait-painting has become, par excellence, an accepted 
standard in the Board school of English delineation. But Hogarth 
was a pessimist before his time ; had he lived in the full glare of 
the electric light of “not to-day only, but to-morrow,” he would 
have rejoiced in rather than despised that national vanity to which 
we owe the faithful representation of those new faces which “are 
a constant new creation,” and the immortalising of which has 
become a source of national pride. What, indeed, should we do 
without our Holbeins’ and Van Dycks’, our Zoffanys’ and 
Romneys’, our Sir Joshuas’ and Gainsboroughs’ of a past age, or 
our Watts’s and Richmonds’ ovr Herkomers’ and Tademas’ of 
to-day? Portraiture forms an important link in national history, 
for the painter’s brush is likely to depict fewer falsehoods than the 
writer's pen ; imagination, which plays so large a part in descrip- 
tive chronicles, finding small scope where only faithful copying of 
a living model is the end desired. Happily, also, this branch of 
art is not confined to the sterner masters of the craft ; women make 
exceptional portrait-painters, their quick perception and delicacy of 
touch being allin their favour. The fame of one such woman time 
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has not yet diminished ; it is the fashion of the moment to extol her, 
after a century of neglect, as the favourite of the hour, an ephemeral 
honour scarcely worthy the bestowal. Angelica Kauffmann, the 
pupil, friend, and even something dearer, of the great Sir Joshua— 
the sweet “ Miss Angel” of fact and fiction, whose proud right it 
was to sign the magical little letters “R.A.” after her name—has 
left many examples of her delicate skill in this particular genre, 
the most charming of all being her own portrait painted by her- 
self. 

Unfortunately the Royal Academy of to-day is less liberal in 
its recognition of women than when, in 1768, on the establish- 
ment of that national temple of art, the “ Kauffmann” and Mary 
Moser were unanimously elected Academicians amongst the 
original thirty-six. Did it but live up to its traditions, the subject 
of this slight life-study would assuredly have long ago proved her 
right also to those same two magical little letters, for Mrs. Jop- 
ling, as a portrait-painter, stands in the front ranks of excellence 
and merit. A visit to her studio, and a chat with her upon the 
art she so truly loves, is an experience ever fresh and instructive, 
She is simplicity itself in manner, but full of a certain quiet 
enthusiasm which underlies and dominates all she does and says ; 
it is doubtless this peculiar trait that has made her so successful 
as the head of her large pupil-atelier, where daily classes are held, 
as in Paris studios, under the immediate supervision of a trained 
directress, Mrs. Jopling, acting as critic, visitor, and judge, an 
office she performs with strict regularity several times during the 
day. The foundation of this pupil-atelier, like many other success- 
ful ventures, arose out of a trifling conversation which took place 
one day at Lady Brownlow’s. Mrs. Jopling had been making a 
sketch of Lady Lothian, and, as she worked, explained her 
method by a few apt, pointed remarks. Lady Brownlow listened 
attentively, and, at the close, suggested the idea of classes to be 
formed on just such lines as that day’s interview. “But I could 
never teach,” said Mrs. Jopling, doubtful. ‘Yes, you could,” 
replied Lady Brownlow, “because you have the gift of making 
people believe what you say.” ‘Then I will open an atelier,” 
was the reply; “ but it shall be on French lines.” The scheme 
was successful from the outset, as indeed it could not fail to be. 
Millais was its firm advocate, and Sir Frederick Leighton a warm 
supporter. The “ demonstration” classes were soon too large for 
the studio, and in consequence of the increasing necessities of her 
“school,” Mrs. Jopling removed from Cranley-place to Pembroke- 
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road, her present delightful home, where she has built a commodi- 
ous, modern atelier—Logan Studio—and where she carries on her 
daily classes with ever-increasing success. She is an indefatigable 
worker, and, as she herself says, “has been at it a long time,” 
though she never took up art as a serious career until she was 
three-and-twenty, a wife and a mother. Her childhood was of 
the brightest and freest ; her only great grief being the death of 
her mother when she was but a child of ten years old. Her 
home was in the country, and her father, Mr. T. S. Goode, 
a most cultivated and interesting man, believed thoroughly 
in three things,—music, reading, and out-of-door exercise. Under 
such a régime his daughters grew up original, strong and vigorous 
in mind and body. ‘They could row, sail, swim, dive, ride and 
drive all day long, and at evening sit down at the piano and 
delight their guests by the charm and spirit of their music. At 
sixteen, however, this ideal existence came to an end for her; at 
that immature age she became engaged, and at seventeen was 
married to Mr. Frank Romer, who later became private secretary 
to Baron de Rothschild in Paris. At three-and-twenty life began 
in earnest for her; circumstances had arisen which made it 
necessary she should support herself and her two boys, and acting 
under the advice of the Baroness de Rothschild, who had great 
belief in her artistic abilities, Mrs. Romer entered the well-known 
atelier of M. Charles Chaplin, where for sixteen months she worked 
unremittingly, and to such purpose as to earn the unqualified 
praise of her master—a distinction she valued higher even than 
the exhibition at the Sa/on of her drawings,—the former being far 
more difficult of attainment than the latter.* 

From the first she decided to make portrait-painting her vogue, 
and in the early days of her career she often accepted such insuffi- 
cient commisions as two guineas for a life-sized head. “I 
believed,” she says, “in ‘the day of small things,’ and I also 
believed then, as I do now, that God always helps those who help 
themselves. So I accepted whatever work came to my hand, and 
I have never repented doing so. I wished very much to enter 
the Royal Academy School of Art, but I was so strongly advised 
not to do so by my kind friend Mr. Frith, I submitted my will to 
his judgment. ‘You will lose your individuality if you do,’ he 
said, ‘and that is your chief charm ;’ so, too, said Tom ‘Taylor, 


* Soon after this Mr. Romer died, and she left her beloved Paris for 
England, and after a year of widowhood married the late Mr J. M. Jopling, 
an artist of established reputation. 
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and Shirley Brooks and Mark Lemon. Against such a chorus of 
advice I could bring no argument.” During that period Mrs, 
Jopling contributed various sketches to Punch, and was constantly 
working away at portraits, and exhibiting at all the minor galleries ; 
but her first marked success was gained by her now well-known 
subject canvas—“ A Japanese Tea Party ”—which was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1874, and won for her instant recog- 
nition and acknowledgment. From that time commissions and 
reputation walked hand in hand. Her portrait of Miss Ellen 
Terry as Portia, in the famous crimson Doctor’s robes, was the 
Grosvenor Gallery success of 1883 ; while among her other best- 
known portraits are those of the late Colonel Charles Lindsay, 
Lady Colin Campbell, Lady Alex. Egerton, and the Honourable 
Evelina Rothschi!d, only daughter of Lord Rothschild. Her 
portrait of Lord Rothschild, painted when he was Sir Nathaniel, 
especially for Lord Beaconsfield, is perhaps the finest she has ever 
executed, but unfortunately, the owner would never allow it to be 
exhibited, though prizing it most highly himself. 

It is, however, as a pastal artist, that Mrs. Jopling excels. Her 
exhibits in this most charming, but most difficult of genres, 
possess all the delicacy and brilliancy of the French school, added 
to a certain strength and boldness peculiarly her own. She is a 
very rapid worker, possessing a remarkably assured touch, and to 
this quick, firm management of the chalks is due much of the 
purity, transparency, and cleanness of her work. In her little 
book, “ Hints to Amateurs,” an invaluable companion to all artists, 
she strikes the keynote of her own nature in one short 
sentence : “ For my own part, I cannot offer you a better guide 
than simplicity. Do the thing you wish to do simply and boldly, 
and give it the impress of your own mind.” 

Mrs. Jopling is essentially simple—that is, she is essentially 
true; and this characteristic impresses itself, not only upon her 
art, but upon her every surrounding and action. She believes in 
truth, and she believes that honest labour is never thrown away ; 
that oftentimes, indeed, it counts for more in the long run than 
brilliant but unregulated talent ; and that, to all who have the 
will to succeed, success is certain to come sooner or later; but 
not without downright, unstinted, hard work, and not without 
‘truth for a buckler, and courage for a shield.” 

A. DE GRASSE STEVENS. 
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WHERE ART BEGINS.* 


INVALUABLE as a text-book to the art student, deeply interesting to 
the ordinary reader, and especially adapted to the fine-art photo- 
grapher is Mr. Hume Nesbit’s latest volume, “ Where Art Begins.” 
Mr. Nesbit, @ priori, writes as one in authority, and from the 
practical results of a working operator. To him, artist and etcher 
as he is, the future of the photograph possesses almost limitless 
capabilities of development, and he carries conviction in his 
teaching because his facts and knowledge keep abreast of his 
theories; he advances nothing that he cannot substantiate by 
practical test. Earnestness in all things is a weight-carrying attri- 
bute, and Mr. Nesbit is nothing if not earnest; especially when 
mounted on his favourite “hobby,” and careering gallantly along 
towards the goal of success. 

In his modest, but outspoken introduction, Mr. Nesbit gives at 
once the raison a’ etre of this, his latest artguide. He says,—‘“‘I take 
it that Art permeates the entire body of humanity, in a greater or 
less degree ; and as it permeates, so it brings us closer to what we 
regard as human perfection. In this spirit I have written out the 
following reflections, blending the practical with the theoretical 
and personal, as a pendant to my “Lessons in Art,” and “ Life 
and Nature Studies.” In the first I have attempted to give the 
Alpha of Art; in the second I have given the Omega, as far as I 
myself know about Art; and in the present I have sought to give 
something of what lies between.” And this is the keynote to the 
present volume, the motif upon which Mr. Nesbit builds up a 
delightful sequence of art theories, practice, and criticism, told in 
the happiest colloquial vein. It is impossible, in so short a review 
as my space permits, to touch even vaguely on the many different 
departments Mr. Nesbit includes in his broad digest; I 
must perforce confine my remarks to a somewhat limited 
area, and in so doing will give the greatest prominence to 
photography, a subject within the comprehension of everyone, 
and of universal interest, and in connection with which Mr. Nesbit 
opens his first chapter with the following pertinent remark :— 
“Standing, as I do at present, in front of the partly-opened gate- 
way to that land of wonders—photographic discovery—I should 
like to begin my remarks, before looking backwards, say twenty 
years, to what the science and art were then, and what they have 
since become, before we surmise what it—photography—may be 
twenty years hence.” Mr. Nesbit then goes on to recapitulate 


*“ Where Art Begins.” By Hume Nesbit. (London: Chatto and Windus.) 
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most interestingly the gradual change from the tedious wet-plate 
process to the present dry-plate system, with many amusing side 
anecdotes anent both operators and victims under the old régime, 
to which, however, he renders one tribute at least, and not an 
inconsiderable one: “One point to be specially regarded” (in 
those wet-plate days) “with regret being that the young photo- 
grapher had then more chance of learning his trade thoroughly 
than he has now, with all the facilities for ease and comfort in the 
dry-plate process ; for in all trades and professions a man, to be 
thorough, ought to learn the way to prepare his materials from the 
very foundation, as well as to be able to work with them after 
they are ready, as the old masters did with their canvasses and 
colours, and the old positive men with their collodion and other 
chemicals.” 

From this opening premise, Mr. Nesbit works out many inter- 
esting facts and deductions all bearing upon the one subject— 
photography. That he sympathises whole-heartedly in the Rem- 
brandt school is evident throughout, though in the same category 
he includes many old masters of all nationalities. “ There are,” 
he says, “ many rules laid down by Rubens, Titian, and Reynolds, 
for the composition and arrangement of pictures; but of all the 
stiff conventional laws laid down, I incline to the jerky, spirited, 
and contradictory sentences of the American painter, William 
Hunt, in his ‘ Talks about Art.’” 

So much for the painters of a bygone age. Mr. Nesbit has 
also much to say of our latter-day masters, foremost among 
whom he places Mr. W. Q. Orchardson, R.A.; to quote again— 
“Orchardson,” he says, “and Hugh Cameron have come up 
the truest to the silvers and greys of Teniers ; I can commend no 
one before Orchardson ; he always stops painting at the point this 
side of repletion ;” and then, as a climax, he pays the following 
enthusiastic tribute to that “sweetest, tenderest, mightiest art- 
soul that ever was chained inside a mortal body—the purest, 
saddest mind that ever withered neglected, and found its reward 
too late—/Jean Francois Millet, the French peasant painter.” Mr. 
Nesbit has been speaking of Millet’s masterpiece, ‘‘ The Sower” : 
“What would I not give,” he says, “to see a photograph like that? 
and it can be done if you labour enough, know enough, and feel 
enough ;” and then he gives in a few tender, sharp touches a 
scene from out that artist’s last hours, which I cannot refrain 
from quoting in full. Millet, of the St. John the Divine face, 
lay dying in his home in the Barbizon forest—that Bar- 
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bizon which, through his genius, is now the recognised 
school of modern art :—‘‘A maddened stag was driven by the 
hunters and hounds over the garden fence into the snow- 
covered garden, on that January morning of 1875, past the 
dying man’s window, and was ruthlessly slaughtered under 
the eyes of that dying man—yielding up its noble life for a 
bit of sport; the hot red blood sinking through the cold white 
snow, and soaking into the hearts of the green plants beneath. 
One upturned glance of the glazing eyes met the down-turned 
glance of the glazing eyes; and so, filled with despair and pity, 
two souls—the soul of a stag and the soul of a painter—drifted out 
into the morning light. ‘I take it as an omen,’ Millet murmured 
mournfully, and prepared for the earth-end.” 

It is by such sympathetic touches that Mr. Nesbit holds the 
interest of the reader, and through which he leads one on unconsci- 
ously to the broader aspects of pictorial art in all its branches, 
while his personal knowledge of the greater artists, their methods 
and achievements, forms a copious compendium of fact and 
incident, and renders him also a conscientious if somewhat over- 
bold critic. Thus of Raphael he says: “I have been taught 
since earliest years to regard Raphael as removed beyond criti- 
cism, to accept all that came from his brush as almost Divine— 
himself as the perfect painter of perfect pictures. Judge, then, my 
feelings when, with a temerity approaching to the suicidal, I 
began my critical and analytical remarks with the picture which, 
by common consent, is considered to be one of the most perfect 
pictures in the world. I refer to the “ Ansidei Madonna,” pur- 
chased for the nation for £70,000, the highest-priced old master 
in existence. But it is not the finest picture in the world ; it is not 
even the best example of the same master that we have in the 
National Gallery ; it is greatly inferior, as a painting, to ‘ Pope 
Julius II.,’ which is, in technique, the best work we have of 
Raphael’s ; it is not nearly so good in its design as the ‘ Gavagh 
Madonna,’ nor in expression can it be compared to the ‘St. 
Catherine’ of Alexandria. As to its intrinsic value, I should 
place it at £8,000 instead of £70,000, because I do not think 
the best picture in the world is intrinsically worth more than 
£10,000.” 

And with this somewhat long excerpt I must bring my inade- 
quate remarks to a close, without touching upon half the topics 
Mr. Nesbit renders vividly interesting and instructive. Rem- 
brandt, Durer, Hobemma, Rubens, Titian, Tintoretto, Tenier, 
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Wilkie, Millais, Orchardson, Cameron, Doré, Turner, Parsons, 
and Ruskin, are only a few of the many great ones whom he 
dissects with the keen knife of analytical criticism ; while not the 
least instructive feature of the book is its charming illustrations: 
reproductions from Mr. Nesbit’s own well-known works, as also 
from the exquisite photographs of John Foster of Coldstream, and 
Major W. Aikenhead, of the Launcetown Rifle Regiment, Tas- 
mania. 

















DRAMA. 
THE INDEPENDENT THEATRE. 
ACCORDING TO Mr. GREIN. 





y-N order to remove the excuses of ignorance, and to hearten 
the enlightened, Mr. Grein has issued a booklet. In it 
he has explained the aims of the Independent Theatre 
to a misunderstanding public. He has also given a 
brief outline of its history, and he has forecast its future during 
the season of 1892-3. Believing, however, that to speak with a 
man face to face is more interesting and instructive than merely 
to read him through a printed medium, I heard from Mr. Grein’s 
own lips his views on, and his hopes and aspirations for, the 
Independent Theatre. 

Said Mr. Grein :— 

“T assure you that in 1885 the English drama was not taken 
seriously by artistic Europe. An English play was looked upon 
asa mixture of pantomime and burlesque. Something was cer- 
tainly known of Irving, Wyndham, Wilson Barrett, Ellen Terry, 
and one or two more ; but as for the rest of those who figured on 
your boards, they were not considered at all. So much was this 
the case that when I came over to England in ’85 I was not dis- 
appointed nor surprised at what I saw. Certainly the burlesque, 
through which I was first introduced to an English theatre, only 
changed my prejudice into an opinion. I set to work to study 
your drama in all its aspects. I went to the theatre on an average 
two hundred times a year. I studied until I had your dramatic 
repertoire at my finger’s end. When I had gained my experience 
—a thorough experience—I set to work, and opened relations 
with the Royal Dutch Comedy. Then with all the leading 
theatres in Holland and Belgium, and with many in Germany. 
The result is known. I have transplanted some twenty-five plays, 
and ifauthors got little money out of the transaction, they have 
only suffered from the blight to which every author is liable, and 
they can console themselves with this—they have at least assisted 
me in convincing foreigners that the English drama is not i 
extremis, but is, on the contrary, worthy of esteem. Twice in the 
middle of winter I went over to Holland to produce ‘“ The Pro- 
fligate.” I will tell you what was my reward for continuous labour 
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in Holland ; it was a cheque for £50, which is really a hand- 
some gift from a country which is so much poorer than England. 
From Belgium and Germany I had remembrances which amounted 
to £30. That £80 I spent on my pet scheme, my child of the 
artist-drama, the Independent Theatre. I got up my committee 
with the kind help of Frank Lyndo. When preliminaries were 
arranged, I had then to fix on a play. Mrs. Wright came to my 
house, and we had a private reading of “Ghosts,” that greatest of 
modern tragedies. I saw at once that we had found both the 
play and the actress. So, on 13th March, 1891, the Indepen- 
dent Theatre commenced its existence, with an invitation per- 
formance of “Ghosts,” at the Royalty Theatre. It had to be 
played to an invited audience, because I could not get 
it licensed. My £80 went over that. ‘Then for eight months 
we could do nothing for lack of funds. My health gave 
way under the strain. You must know that not only 
had I to bear the worry and anxiety entailed by this state of affairs, 
but I had to do my daily work in the city, and fulfil my journalistic 
engagements at home and abroad as well. I tried to get more sub- 
scribers, and the money came in, not flowing in, but in dribblets. 
On the gth of October we were able to give “Thérése Raquin.” 
Mr. A. Teixeira de Mattos translated it, and it was revised by Mr. 
George Moore. To him I owe a large debt of gratitude. He 
gave me most valuable assistance in casting the play and super- 
intending its production. It is impossible that one man should 
do this, and at the same time read and select plays offered, carry 
on the correspondence, and maintain relations with supporters at 
home and abroad. Mr. de Lange also gave much help. Mr. 
George Moore had other work on hand, however, and as time is 
not elastic, he had to retire. 

After the Triple Bill composed of “‘ The Kiss,” “ The Minister's 
Call,” and “The Visit,” produced on the 2nd March, 1892, I 
found I had to take the rudder of my little ship entirely into my 
own hands. It is best for one man to do all the steering, there is 
then less chance of confusion and unsteadiness. If I make a 
blunder, I must take it on my own shoulders, and I am quite 
willing. I always regret that ‘ Karin,’ which was translated for me, 
was not seen at the Independent Theatre. I abandoned all idea 
of producing it for two reasons. There was a difference of opinion 
as to its value, and also, I knew that in doing so I could render a 
service to a very gifted actress, my friend, Miss Elizabeth Robins. 
But if I have the tudder in my hands, I am by no means 
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unsupported. I have two trusty lieutenants on whose experience, 
and on whose faithfulness in carrying out my ideas I can surely 
rely. One is the honorary secretary, Mr. Teixeira de Mattos, who 
is most energetic, and a capable translater as well. Also he has 
many influential connections, and he uses his influence in our 
favour. The other is Mr. C. Hoppe, the acting manager, and my 
right hand in all that concerns the theatre. He clears my path. 
He is a pioneer—in one word, he is a treasure. 

As to the present season. We open with Webster’s “ Duchess 
of Malfi,” arranged by Mr. William Poel. Mr. Irving has most 
kindly and most generously placed both his scenery and wardrobe 
at our service, and Mr. Poel has made himself reponsible for part 
of the cost of production, otherwise this play would have cost us 
certainly not less than #250. Mr. George Moore’s promised 
play is written and named. It is called “The Strike of Arling- 
ford.” It has yet to be revised. Then I have two one-act plays 
to hand. Mr. Walter Besant’s, which is at this moment nameless, 
and one by Mr. W. H. M. Paul, called, “ At a Health Resort.” 
One of these will precede “The Strike of Arlingford,” as a lever 
de rideau. It is possible that we may give “The Wild Duck” 
as our second performance this season. Nothing is arranged 
beyond power of alteration. I hope to end the season with an 
adaptation of Marlow’s “ Faust.” Financially, the prospects of the 
theatre have never been better. Subscribers are coming forward, 
and the British public seem disposed at last to take my venture 
seriously. I will say a word as to the aims of myself and of those 
who so generously support the Independent Theatre in its hour of 
trial. We do not want to compete with theatres already in 
existence; we would willingly co-operate with them. We wish 
to encourage the writing of original, unconventional, and artistic 
plays. In a word, we appeal to the artist, not to the trades- 
man. Every play submitted to me is put to one test: 
is it artistically worthy of a hearing? zo/, is ita good commercial 
investment ? I have been reproached with wishing to advance, 
first and foremost, the interests of foreign playwrights. This is 
not the case. I am most anxious to give a hearing to English 
playwrights, and to bring English actors and actresses to the fore. 
In casting our plays, we make a point of giving the actor or 
actress the part most suited to them. The leading lady or lead- 
ing gentleman must lose himself in the artist ; he must sacrifice 
himself to the fitness of his parts. I will just say that if I have 
done somethirg for the advancement of Art through the founding 
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of the Independent Theatre, I bave suffered much for it. Some 
of the attacks made on me I have deeply resented, notably that 
of Mr. Clement Scott, whom, personally, I esteem. After the 
performance of “Ghosts,” he went so far out of his way as to say to 
me, of all men, that I was an ill-educated Dutchman, who knew 
nothing of Shakespeare, or of Pinero; that, in fact, I was ignorant 
of English dramatic art. This, I confess, was a bitter pill. I 
think it would have given an angel indigestion. If I did not 
belong to the most stubborn nation in the world, I would have 
collapsed under the mass of abuse cast upon me, and would then 
have given my enemies the satisfaction of strangling the 
Independent Theatre at its birth. In those days I followed 
the advice of an old friend who told me to lie low and 
say nothing, but to speak and act when the fulness of time had 
come. If I had used the Independent Theatre as a means of 
money-making, I would not have sunk so much of my hardly 
earned money in it. “Ghosts” alone took £150 out of my own 
pocket. This isa curious kind of money-grabbing! If I had 
wanted to advertise myself, I would have produced some of my 
own plays. I have a small lot in stock, but they lie in my drawer. 
I have thought it better to be silent under the streams of abuse 
poured out on me. I shall have reward enough if the dark clouds 
of doubt, which have lowered over the Independent Theatre since 
its birth, roll away to show a blue sky of prosperity flooded with 
the golden sunshine of hope. 


R. ¥. P. 

















THE BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


BIOGRAPHY AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Moltke: His Life and Character. Sketchedin Journals, Letters, 
Memoirs, a Novel, and Autobiographical Notes. Trans- 
lated by Mary Herms. (Osgood, McIlvaine.) 

Contains Count Moltke’s Autobiography, a Tale that he wrote at 
the age of twenty-eight, part of his Journal, various Letters, Accounts 
of his relationship to his Sovereigns, his ninctieth Birthday, and his 
Death. 

Life of Voltaire. By Francis Espinasse. (Walter Scott.) 

A critical biography of Francois Marie Arowet, known to the 
world as Voltaire. A good boo for Public Libraries and Reading- 
Rooms. 

Lord Tennyson, 1809-92: A Biographical Sketch. By Henry 
J. Jennings. (Chatto and Windus.) 

New, revised, and enlarged edition of a previous work. Suitable 
to the general reader. 

Frederick Frangois Chopin. By Charles Williby. (Low.) 

New life of the great musician, based on Professor Nieck’s ex- 
haustive work. 

Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Sidney Lee. 
Vol. XXXII. Lambe-Leigh. (Smith, Elder.) 

Opens with John Lambe, astrologer, and closes with William Leigh 
divine; includes sketches of Walter Savage Landor, John Landseer 
William Langland, Lanfranc, Stephen Langton, William Laud, and 
John Law of Lauriston. 

The Life of Thomas Paine. By Moncure Daniel Conway. 
(J. P. Putnam and Sons.) 

Includes a very valuable sketch of Paine by William Cobbett, 
hitherto unpublished. 

Racing Life of Lord George Bentinck, M.P.. and Other 
Reminiscences. By John Kent, Private Trainer to the 
Goodwood Stable. Edited by the Hon. Francis Lawley. 
With Illustrations. (Blackwood.) 

The career of “ The Rothschild of Tattersall’s” will interest all 
those who have been born with the gambling instinct. To others 
we do not recommend the book; although it contains some good 
anecdotes, 

Angelica Kauffmann: A Biography. By Frances A. Gerard. 
With numerous illustrations. (Ward and Downey.) 

Readers of Miss Thackerav’s story in Cormbil/ Magazine, called 
“Miss Angel,” will be familiar with the chief events in Angelica 
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Kauffmann’s life; but this biography is more trustworthy if less 
exciting. In it we read of the artist's first marriage with an 
adventurer, and second marriage with a man who looked upon her asa 
good business investment. Her friendship with Geethe is discussed, 
and some of her letters to the great author are given. The book is 
extremely interesting. 

Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. By Anne 
Ritchie. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Personal reminiscences of three great poets, by the daughter 
ofa great novelist, written in the easy and fascinating style familiar 
to readers of Mrs. Ritchie’s works. The writer has something to say 
too about Mrs. Browning, “a little woman who liked little things.” 
Her account of Lord Tenny:on is of peculiar interest at the present 
time. 

Recollections of My Youth. By Ernest Renan. Translated by 
C. B. Pitman, and revised by Madame Renan. Second 
edition. (Chapman and Hall.) 

A poor makeshift for the original, but useful to the few who do 
not read French, and who wish to know how the great French 
littérateur saw his youth through the spectacles of old age. 

The Dictionary of Australasian Biography, 185-1892. By 
Philip Mennell. (Hutchinson.) 

Comprises notices of eminent colonists from the inauguration of 
responsible gsvernment down to the present time. 

Life and Reminiscences of a Nineteenth Century Gladiator. 
By J. L. Sullivan. (Routledge.) 

A vulgar, but racy book. The well-known pugilist is at his best 
when he describes how he taught the snobs and snoblings of England 
to poise in the presence of royalty. 





POETRY. 
The Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 8 vols. in case. 
( Macmillan.) 

This edition costs two pounds, and is cheap at the price, as it is 
the best. 

The Poetical Works of Matthew Prior. Edited by R. Brimley 
Johnson. Revised, with memoir. (Bell and Son.) 

Lines of Thought and Thoughts in Lines. By Catherine Maude 
Nichols, F.R.P.E. With Dry Point Etchings by the Author. 
(G. T. Dimmock, 66, London Street.) 

The most beautiful book that has been published this month. 
Rent Rooks, and Light at E>2ninz, are the two etchings that illustrate 
the Lines. 

Willow and Wattle. Poems by Robert Richardson. (John 
Grant, Edinburgh.) 
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English Poems. By Richard Le Gallienne. (Elkin Matthews 
and John Lane.) 

Mr. Le Gallienne has distilled into his poems some of the quaintness 
of the lesser Elizabethans, some of the sweetest of Keats, some of the 
fire of Swinburne, and some of the graceful fancy of Herrick. Added to 
this, is a touch which is all Mr. Le Gallienne’s own. “The Decadent 
to His Sou!,” is the most original. His version of Paolo and fran- 
cesca is not successful, On the whole it is a volume fu!l of promise. 
Already a second edition is in demand. 

Poems from the German. ‘Translated by C. M. Aikman, M.A. 
With preface by Prof. Georg Fiedler. (Sonnenschein.) 

The translations, which are placed by thesideof the original poems, 
lose nothing by their position. Short accounts of Schettel, Hamer- 
ling, Keller, Geibel, and Sturm, are given in the preface. A 
valuable little book tor students of modern German literature. 
Silhouettes. By Arthur Symons. (Elkin Matthews and John 

Lane.) 

A litt!e volume of passionless verses. 

Interludes : Being Two Essays, a Story, and Some Verses. By 
Horace Smith. (Macmillan.) 

Contains essays on criticism and luxury, a story, entitled “ The 
Reading Party,” and “a Farrago of Verses.” 

The Night and Day of a Soul, and Other Poems. By Sidney 
Harden. Labour News Publishing Offices. 

A poem written with the life-blood of the author, who shows us 
a man groping through darkness to “ God’s everlasting peace.” 

Poets and Poetry of the Century. Edited by Alfred H. Miles. 
(Hutchinson.) 

Frederick Tennyson to A. H. Clough ; and Charles Kingsley to 
James Thomson. 

Robert Browning's Prose Works of Strafford. With an intro- 
duction by C. H. Firth, M.A., and Forewards, by 
F, J. Furnivall, M.A. Published for the Browning Society. 
(Kegan Paul.) 

An Ode to the Sun, and Other Poems. By R. Warwick Bond. 
(Kegan Paul.) 

A Calendar of Verse. With Introduction. By G. Saintsbury. 
(Percival.) 

‘ear by Year: Three Sequences with Sonnets. By Mary L. 

Hanken. (Unwin.) 





HISTORY. 
France under the Regency: With a Review of the Administra- 
tion of Louis XJV. By James Breck Perkins. (Macmillan.) 
This book covers the regency of the Duke of Orleans, with a review 
of the more important phases of the long reign of Louis XIV. 
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Rulers of India: Albuquerque. By H. Morse’ Stephens, 
Lecturer on Indian History at Cambridge. (Clarendon 
Press.) 


A brief history of the Portuguese in the East, down to the time 
when the Dutch and English arrived there; the central character being 
Alfonso de Albuquerque, who by a figure of speech is described as 
a ruler of India. 


The Bath Stage: A History of Dramatic Representations in 
Bath. By Belville S. Penley. Illustrated. Path Herald 
Office, 74, Fleet Street. 


Contains interesting information about Shakespeare in Bath; the 
first Bath theatre; Sheridan and Miss Linley, Mrs Siddons, 
Macready and Kean, Mrs. Macready, and others. 


Life of Columbus. By Clements R. Markham, C.B. (G. Philip 
and Son.) ‘The World’s Great Explorers’ Series. 


Mr. Markham’s Columbus, is an accurate, business-like book, 
suitable to those who have not time for Mr. Elcon’s larger work. 


The Story of Kaspar Hauser. From Authentic Records. By 
Elizabeth E. Evans. (Sonnenschien.) 

The story of Kasper Hauser, the abducted Prince of Baden, told 
in English. ‘There is little doubt that the Foundling of Nuremburg 
was really Prince of Baden, and that Lord Stanhope played a false 
part in connection with him ; but the story is scarcely interesting 
to English readers. 


The Story of Leicester Square. By John Hollingshead. With 
numerous illustrations, and facsimile reproductions. (Simpkin, 
Marshall.) 

An entertaining little book. Peter the Great once lived in 
Leicester Square ; so did two of the Royal Georges. Hogarth, Isaac 
Newton, John Hunter, and Reynolds, were all habitués of the Square. 
Since then the Square has been noted for its amusements. 


The Puritans tn Holland, England, and America: An Intro- 
duction to American History. By Douglas Campbell, A.M., 
LL.B. (Osgood, McIlvaine.) 

Useful to Americans who desire to trace the beginnings of their 
history ; written for them, not for old-world readers. 


The History of White's. (Published by the Hon. Algernon 
Bourke, 39A, St. James’s Street, London.) 
Gives a list of members from 1736 to 1892. Also the Betting 
Book from 1743 to 1878. 


Historical Records of the 24th Regiment, from its Formation 
in 1689. Edited by Col. G. Paton, Col. Farquhar Glennie, 
and Col. W. P. Symons. (Simpkin, Marshall.) 


A capital example of regimental annals, 
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The Constitutional and Political History of the United States. 
By D. H. Von Holst, Professor at the University of Freiburg. 
Translated from the German by J. J. Lalor. (Kegan, Paul.) 
Vol. 7, 1859-1861, Harper’s Ferry, Lincoln’s Inauguration. 





POLITICS. 


Papacy, Socialism, and Democracy. By Anatole Leroy- 
Beaulieu. Translated from the French by B. L. O’Donnell. 
(Chapman and Hall.) 

Reprinted from the Revwe des Deux Mondes. A study of the 
Catholic Church in its relationship to the Democracy, with the Latin 
and French texts of the Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII. on the Condi- 
tion of Labour, added as an appendix, 


Politics for the People. By J. Morrison Davidson. (William 
Reeves.) 
Democratic discourses upon the G. O. M., the Land, second 
Chambers, Missing Rents, War, DangerousC lasses, Fire Funeral, Parish 
Councils, Usury, Free Rails, and Payment of Members. 


Land Nationalization. By Harold Cox, B.A. (Methuen.) 

Mr. Cox deals with the conditions under which English land hasbeen 
held and cultivated; land taxes; the theory of rent; the burden of local 
rates; confiscation or compensation ; overgrown towns; and mining 
royalties, “ Our first steps towards land nationalization should be 
experimental,” he says, “and meanwhile we should improve, to the 
uttermost, the present system of individual ownership.” 

Ricardo’s Exchange Remedy. By A. M. L., Fellow of the 
Bankers’ Institute. (Uffingham Wilson.) 
Proposal to regulate the Indian currency by making it expand and 


contract automatically at fixed sterling rates with the aid of the 
silver clause of the Bank Act. 


The Silver Crisis. By T. Lloyd. Reprinted from Zhe Statist. 
(The Statist Office.) 





SCIENCE. 


The Problem of Reality. By E. Belfort Bax. (Sonnenschein.) 
Outline suggestions for a philosophical reconstruction of the 
above. 

A Treatise on Analytical Statics, with Numerous Examples. 
By S. J. Routh, Sc.D., LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. Vol. II. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 

Sharp Eyes: A Rambler's Calendar for 52 Weeks among 
Insects, Birds and Flowers. By Wm. Hamilton Gibson. 
Illustrated by the author. (Osgood, Mcllvaine.) 
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TRAVEL, GEOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. . 

Through the Lantl of the Aztecs ; or, Life and Travel in Mexico. 
By a Gringo. 

“ Gringo” is the name the Mexicans give to both Americans and 
English. The word is said to have had its origin during the Ameri- 
can war, when some American soldiers were heard singing, “ Green 
grow the rushes,oh!” The anonymous author has a good deal to 
tell us about Mexico City, its bull-fights, funerais, gambling-houses, 
cock-fights, manners, and customs. He also takes us into the country 
amongst the half-breeds and Indians, to visit a “ Hacienda,” or 
private property. The book is very modern, and well worth 
reading. 

The Japs at Home. By Douglas Sladen. With numerous 
Illustrations. (Hutchinson.) 

So many volumes having been written about Japan, we cannot 
expect to learn much that is new from Mr. Sladen, but his book is 
interesting nevertheless. He tells us about life in Yokohama, the 
Maple Club and its Dancing Girls, the New Year Festival, Japanese 
Firemen and Wrestlers, Women, Temples, Funerals, Novels, Theatres, 
Tea-gardens, and Publishers. Also about Sir Edwin Arnold’s home 
in Tokyy, and the visit of the Duke and Duchess of Connaught to 
Kyoto. The illustrations are quite beautiful, and very characteristic 
of the “the Wonder-House.” 

A Tandem Trip in Spain, from Biarritz, through the Basque 
Provinces. By Lieut.-Col. W. Hill James. (R. H. Porter, 
Princess Street, Cavendish Square.) 

The Jews at Home: Impressions of a Summer and Autumn 
spent with him in Russia and Austria. By Joseph 
Pennell. With Illustrations by the Author. (Heinemann.) 

This book consists chiefly of a series of articles which appeared 
in December, 1891, in the J//ustrated London Nezws. It is an impor- 
tant addition to the Jewish Question of To-day. Mr. Pennell says :— 
“That the Polish Jews are only too ready to accept the money 
given them, and to journey to far countries can be explained with- 
out referring to the tyranny from which they are supposed to long 
to escape. Peasants at home in a land, and attached to the soil, 
would often be as ready. The poor Jew thinks, as so many other 
and better men have thought before nim, that once in America or 
England, his fortune is made; and he arrives there usually only to 
be sweated, as he was at home, only to live as miserably and 
wretchedly. He is no better off, while the people into whose 
midst he is brought are far worse off. There is no more pathetic figure 
in history than this poor wretch whom nobody wants, who is an 
outcast wherever he goes. When we sce him at a respectful 
distance, all our sympathies are stirred, and we welcome any move- 
ment in his behalf. But the better we know him, the more anxious 
we are that someonc else, not ourselves, shou'd be chosen to solve 
his preblem.” 
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The New Exodus: A Study of Israel in Russia. By Harold 
Frederic. With Illustrations. (Heinemann.) 

Cortains accounts of the Pariah Community, the Beginning of the 
Russo-Jewish question, under the “Second Haman,” the“ Golden Age,” 
Ignatieff and the May Laws, the Czar and his Counsellors, the Holy 
Synod at Work, the appointment of Serge, holy Moscow’s Tragic 
Passover, the Flight from Moscow. Israel in Exile. Is one of the must 
important works on the Jewish Question that has yet been published. 
Borneo : Its Geology and Mineral Resources. By Dr. Theodor 

Posewitz. Translated from the German by Frederick H. 
Hatch. (Edward Stanford.) 

An exhaustive account of the island, written by a resident of 
three years’ standing. Instructive. but not very interesting. Based 
chiefly upon the literature of the Dutch who own three parts of 
Borneo. 

Lp the Niger. Narrative of Major Claude Macdonald's 
Misston to the Niger and Benue Rivers, West Africa. 
By Captain A. F. Mockler-Ferryman, F.R.G.S.,_ F.Z.S. 
(George Philip and Son.) 

Gives an account of the last Government Mission to the Niger 
River. By no means an exciting book, but contains trustworthy 
information about the natives in the Niger Territories, their various 
religions and habits. Major Macdonald held personal interviews 
with all the chiefs, emirs,and kings of the rivers Niger and Benue, over 
whom the Royal Niger Company claims jurisdiction ; and visited 
the City of Tlorin, in Yorubaland, with the object of inducing the 
Tlorins to agree to a treaty of peace with the Ibadans. The book 
has a map and illustrations ; also a chapter on native musical instru- 
ments, by Captain C. R. Day. 

Egypt. Three Essays on the History, Art, and Religion of 
Ancient Egypt. By Martin Brimmer. 

Mr. Brimmer, in his Preface to this book, explains the conditions 
under which this work on Egypt was written when he says:— 
“When the traveller on the Nile has recovered ftom his first im- 
pression of astonishment at the vast remains of monumental art 
about him, he is moved to inquire into their history and significance. 
He soon perceives that in order to understand these he must form 
some conception of the true nature of the Egyptian religion. In 
pursuing his search, however, he finds that the information he 
requires is scattered through many works of original research or of 
popular exposition, treating of different parts of the problem. These 
essays were written during a recent journey in Egypt, with the con- 
stant aid and co-operation of my niece and fellow-traveller, Mrs. 
John Jay Chapman, They are indeed not less her work than mine. 
They were begun for the purpose of putting in order, for our own 
Instruction, the results of our observation and of the best accessible 
knowledge of the whole subject. They are published in the hope that 
they may be useful as an introduction to works of higher authority.” 


F 
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Medum. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. (David Nutt.) 


At Medum Mr. Petrie has disinterred a temple which the inscrip. 
tions prove to be the oldest known building in the world. Chapters 
upon certain subjects connected with the remains are contributed 
by Mr. F. Le Griffith, Dr. A. Wiedemann, Dr. W. J. Russell, and 
Mr. W, E, Crum. 


The Sea and the Rod. By Deputy Surgeon-General C. T. Parke 
and Frederick J. Aflalo. (Chapman and Hall.) 


An exhaustive account of the habitat and peculiarities of the 
chief species of British sea-fish that are to be taken with rod and 
line, with chapters on the literature of sea-fishing and sport in 
other seas than our own, &c. 


Horn Measurement and Weights of the Great Game of the 
IVorid. By Rowland Ward, F.Z.S. (The Jungle, Piccadilly.) 


A record for the use of sportsmen and naturalists. 


The Sportsman in South Africa. By James A. Nicolls and 
William Eglinton. (The British and Colonial Publications 


Co.) 


The haunts, habits, descriptions, and the pursuit of all game 
found south of the Zambesi, with brief notices of the best-known 
fresh and salt-water fish. Irebiw 


A Descriptive Life of the Deer Parks and Paddocks of 
England. By Joseph Whitaker, F.Z.S. (Ballantyne, 
Hanson, and Co.) 

A Trip to England. By Goldwin Smith. (Macmillan.) 

This resumé of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s lectures in America should 


be read by all Americans before crossing the big pond, but is of 
little interest to Englishmen. 


ESSAYS, CRITICISMS, AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Choice Passages from the Writings and Letters of Sir Walter 
Raleigh ; being a small Sheaf of Gleanings from a 
golden Harvest. By Alexander B. Grosart. The 
Elizabethan Library. (Eliot Stock.) 


This dainty little volume contains choice passages from Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s Poems, Letters, Instructions to his Son and Pos- 
terity, Maxims of State, &c. His letters to Lady Raleigh before his 
execution, “written with the dying hand of some time thy hus- 
band, but now, (alas!) overthrown, yours that was but now not my 
own,” live in the memory of all Englishmen. We recommend this 
volume of the Elizabethan Library to all lovers of the classics. 
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Letters of William Cowper. Edited, with introduction, by the 
Rev. W. Benham, B.D., F.S.A. Golden Treasury Series. 
(Macmillan.) 


“ The best of English letter-writers ” is here shown to us in inti- 


mate correspondence with his friends, Some of the letters are verv 
gloomy, but others are full of humour. They are a simple state- 
ment of what was in the poet’s mind at the time of writing, and 
thus help to make up a valuable autobiography. 


Selections from Sydney Smith. Edited, with an introduction, by 
Ernest Rhys. ‘The Scott Library. (Walter Scott.) 

These selections have been carefully compiled, and prefaced by a 

short account of that “o’erwhelming son of heaven,” as Byron 
ironically called Sydney Smith, The size is convenient. 


Wise Words and Quaint Counsels of Thomas Fuller: Selected 
and arranged, with a Short Sketch of the Author's Life. 
By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. (Clarendon Press.) 
Dr. Jessopp has coliccted the literary gems of Thomas Fuller ; and 
has presented them to us in a volume of 245 pages, with a brici 
account of the voluminous “ writer of books.” 


Essays on German Literature. By Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Half of this book is devoted to Goethe and Schiller, and the rest 
of it the author divides between the German novel and the Romantic 
School in Germany, An interesting and popular book, but of little 
use to students, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Guide to Female Employment in Government Offices. By 
J]. E. Skerry, Principal of the London Civil Service and 
University College, Limited. 


This little book contains full information respecting situations 
open to girls and women in the Civil Service, character of appoint- 
ments, salaries, duties, hours of attendance, Xc., complete instruc- 
tions in each subject to enable candidates to prepare themselves for 
the examinations, together with copies of the latest examination 
papers, 

Household Nursing. By John Ogle Tunstall, M.D, (Fisher 
Unwin.) 


For the use of “untrained” nurses. A very valuab'e book, 
Should be in every family, 
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How to Become a Nurse, and How to Succeed. By Honnor 
Morten. (The Scientific Press, Limited, 140, Strand.) 

The authoress was for some time on the staff of The Hospital, a 
noteworthy little paper for nurses. She speaks with authority, and 
women are advised to consult her book before entering their names 
at the hospitals to be trained as nurses, public and private. 

The London Daily Press. By H. W. Massingham. _ Illustrated. 
Reprinted from Zhe Leisure Hour. (Religious Tract 
Society.) 

Days in Clover. By the Amateur Angler. (Sampson, Low.) 

Mr. Edward Marston, of the firm of Sampson, Low, and 
Co., has now issued his “ Days in Clover” in shilling form. 
Football : The Rugby Union Game. Edited by the Rev. F. 

Marshall. (Cassell.) 

A history of the game, with some pages on current problems by 
competent critics. 

The Perfect Gentleman. By the Rev. A. S. Palmer, D.D. 
(Cassell.) 

His character delineated in a series of extracts from writers 
ancient and modern. 

Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary of the English Language. 
New Edition. Revised, Extended, and Improved through- 
out. By the Rev. James Wood. (Warne & Co.) 

This edition includes many new terms that have been added to 
the English language since the first publication of this dictionary, 
and many improvements that have been introduced into its lexi- 
cography. 

The Gods of Olympos; or, Mythology of the Greeks and 
Romans. Translated and Edited from the 20th German 
edition of A. H. Petiscus by Katherine A. Raleigh. With a 
preface by Jane E. Harrison. Illustrated. (Fisher Unwin.) 

The Art of Sketching. By G. Fraipont. Translated by Clara 
Bell. (Cassell.) 

A useful book for amateur artists. 

China Collecting in America. By Alice Morse Earle. _ Illus- 
trated. (Lawrence Bullen.) 

Trustees’ Guide to Investments. By Arthur Lee Ellis. 4th 
edition. (Reeves and Turner.) 

The Collie Stud Book and Show Record. Vol. 1V. Edited by 
Hugh Dalziel. (Upcott Gill.) 

Selections from the Letters of Geraldine Endsor Jewsbury tb 
Jane Welsh Carlyle. Edited by Mrs. Alexander Ireland. 
Prefaced by a Monograph on Miss Jewsbury, by the Editor. 
(Longmans. ) 

Readers who are interested in what is called “ The Woman Ques- 
tion,” will study these letters carefully. A lonely married woman, 
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Mrs, Carlyle, and a lonely unmarried woman, Miss Jewsbury, 

corresponded for many years. Miss Jewsbury burnt all Mrs. 

Carlyle’s letters except one, in accordance with a promise, but her 

own letters give us a good idea of them. Mrs. Ireland forgets to 

remind us in her preface that both of these women were childless. 

Twenty-Five Years in the Secret Service: The Recollections of 
a Spy. By Major Henri Le Caron. With Portraits and 
Facsimiles. (William Heinemann.) 

There is little that is distinctly new in these memoirs, except 
personal details. Only formal allusions are made to the Parnell 
Commission, Major Le Caron stands at the head of his profession 
as a spy ; and the personal part of the book is of considerable interest. 


So much of the book has been given in the Daily Press, readers must 
by now know all about it. 
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THE NOVELS OF THE MONTH. 


THREE VOLs. 


The Village Blacksmith. By Darley Dale. (Hutchinson.) 

Reuben Foreman, the village blacksmith, is described as a very 
giant of a man, handsome, industrious, sober, deeply religious, 
temperate in all things. He has a beautiful daughter, who marries 
the son of Mr. Ryot Tempest, the vicar. The marriage is clan- 
destine, and is the cause of much trouble, strife, and heartburning. 
The vicar is a most contemptible little person. Yet the author 
says he is a “ fairly average specimen of a clergyman of the Estab- 
lished Church, such as may be met in any English parsonage.” 
Judging from the tone of the novel we are inclined to think the 
author is a Romanist, with something of the gall and bitterness of 
prejudice about him, 

Helen Treveryan ; or, The Ruling Race. By John Roy. 
(Macmillan.) 

Guy Langley is a young man with a dangerous temperament, 
the chivalrous temperament which means well, and is full of good 
and tender feeling, overlying warm passions. A mere brute is not 
half sodangero1s- He marries Helen after a course of true love 
which, owing to his scheming mother, runs anything but smooth. 
Guy is shot down when fighting on the Indian frontier. Helen 
comes home to England with her baby. We feel that when she 
marries Colonel Russell she has found her true mate. The author 
of “ Heler. Treveryan ” is very patriotic, and he has given us some 
gcod sketches of Indian life. 

Trust Money. A Novel. By William Westall. (Chatto and 
Windus.) 

Jack Prince, eldest son of Mr. Prince, solicitor, is a ne’er-do-weel 
who embvzzles. He is also a forger. His father, at his wife's 
instigation, uses trust-money to the amount of fifteen thousand 
pounds that he may hush up the disgrace and make good Jack’s 
robberies. The difficulties and troubles resulting trom this very 
“‘ shady ” action are described at .ength. Charlie Prince marries his 
love, Olive Linco'n, whose mother was the owner of the appro- 
priated trust-money. Edward Prince is the villain. He is finally 
unmasked, and good is triumphant. 
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The Silent Sea. By Mrs. Alick Macleod. (Bentley.) 

An Australian romance, remarkably well written. The Silent 
Sea is an eerie waste, grassless, treeless, and waterless. A sad- 
colourea picture of austere desolation and sterility. Against this 
background stand out Doris, charming and beautiful, Trevaskis, 
the overseer of the Colmar Mine, Victor Fitz-Gibbon, the gay and 
lovable hero, the Scotch sheep farmer, grim, ascetic, and visionary, 
with a message to deliver, Helen Paget, the woman who falls in 
love with Victor, the man years younger than herself, is well and 
sympathetically drawn, There is enough stuff in this novel to make 
two, and the double plot destroys its unity; but it is a novel to 
get and to read more than once, 


The Ivory Gate. By Walter Besant. (Chatto and Windus.) 

This is the best tract the Socialists have had for a long time, 
because the moral is so cunningly hidden. The book will circulate 
where Fabian literature is tabooed. The solicitor who leads a dual 
life, who believes in property by principle, and practises Socialism 
by stealth, is a fictitious character worthy of Mr. Besant. How he 
signs cheques for his second self, and thus throws suspicion on the 
innocent young man, and is finally discovered by the charming 

lsie, readers must find out for themselves. The motifof the story 
is said to be the brain disease that leads the old solicitor to the 
Ivory Gate, not the Ivory Gate itself. 


Children of the Ghetto. By T. Zangwill. (Heinemann.) 

As a novel this book is a mistake ; as a series of sketches, repre- 
senting the manners and customs of the Jews in the East-end of 
London, we can recommend it to our readers, Mr, Zangwill knows 
both English and immigrant Jews, and paints them with local 
colouring. He shows us the hawker selling lemons while dreaming 
of Jerusalem, the poor, studious rabbi, the professional watchmaker, 
the sharp-witted child, the politician, and the poet. ‘The cheerful 
spirit of the Jews, their patience and resignation, are faithfully 
depicted by him. The Israel of the East-end is a hungry, suffering 
folk, and Mr. Zangwi'l] has not hesitated to represent the men, 
women, and children of the London Ghetto as they really are. His 
sketches of West-end Jews are of less value. His book has no plot, 
andcontains no character of special interest except the heroine, 
Esther Ansell. It cannot be compared with Reuben Sachs, but it 
is not defaced by the bitterness that characterised the works of the 
late Amy Levy. 


Wedded to Sport. By Mrs. Edward Kennard. (White.) 

“Sport ” is Sir Philip Verschoyle, who wakes up to the fact that 
he is in love with his cousin so coon as she engages herself to 
another man. He then marries, out of pique, a girl named Bligh; 
and, after making this girl miserable for a considerable time, he 
dies, leaving his widow free to marry a better man than him- 
self. The hunting scenes in the book are all excellent. 
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The Medicine Lady. By 1. G. Meade. (Cassell. ) 

The medicine lady is the wife of a doctor who, on his deathbed, 
bids her burn the papers relating to a cure for consumption which 
he is investigating. Falling a victim to ccnsumpticn after the 
death of her husband, she tries the remedies on herself with suc. 
cess, and she is equally fortunate with a young girl to whom ske is 
much attached, But she fails to cure her child, and accelerates its 
death ; and she goes mad amongst a mob of her poor patients, some 
believing in her, some hooting her. “The Medicine Lady” is a 
curious and suggestive story. 


Two VoLs. 


Under Pressure. By the Marchesa Theodoli. (Macmillan.) 


An interesting picture of modern Roman life. Two girls, belong- 
ing to the saute noblesse, are represented as struggling to achieve 
their own happiness, in spite of their old-fashioned parents. In the 
end, the one marries the man she loves, and the other enters a sister- 


hood. 


Ridge and Furrow. A Novel. By Sir Randall H. Roberts, 
Bart. (Ward and Downey.) 

The scene of action is chiefly in High Leicestershire, close to all 
the best meets of the Pytchley. Lord Broadlands marries a young 
wife. There is no heir. The plot of the story we will not reveal 
further than to say that, “Wanted an heir,” is the key to it. 
There is a very melodramatic villain. ‘Silent James” is the most 
interesting character in this novel, which is dedicated to Henry Irving. 


The Thousand and One Days: Persian Tales. Edited by 
Justin Huntly McCarthy. (Chatto and Windus.) 


The nurse of the incomparably lovely Princess of Cashmere tells 
her stories of faithful lovers during a thousand and one days, for the 
princess has an aversion to men. She has a dream which convinces 
her that all men are faithless. She rejects all suitors, and the king, 
her father, is reduced to despair. The old nurse comes to the rescue. 
Her stories have not come down to us in their entirety, but the best 
have been preserved, At last the Princess marries the Prince of 
Persia. These “Persian Days” lack the charm of the familiar and 
always delightful “Arabian Nights.” There is not one of the 
“Persian Days’” stories which equals “Sinbad the Sailor” or 
“« Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp.” 


Nurse Elisia. By G. Manville Fenn. 


The nurse, a noble and beautiful woman, is loved by Neil Elthorne, 
a medical student. The climax comes when she goes down to 
nurse his father. Alison Elthorne also loves her, and Neil is torn 
with doubt and jealousy. Elisia marries Neil, and they go out to 
Africa together, but return to heal and nurse the London poor. 
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ONE VOL. 


The Mate of the Vancouver. By Morley Roberts. (Lawrence 
and Bullen.) 


The mate’s brother is captain of the Vancouver, and his sister, 
in-law falls in love with him on board the ship, thus making Elsie- 
a passenger he isin love with himself, so angry that she retuses to 
marry him for a lengthy period. The mate saves the Vancouver, 
when his drunken brother works out an observation all wrong, and 
is stabbed at the wheel by a “‘ Dago.” The Dago is tried in San 
Francisco, and vows to revenge himself on the mate when he comes 
out of prison. The account of the struggle between the two men 
at the close of the book is wonderfully graphic. Of course the mate 
marries Elsie at last. The description of the snow season in British 
Columbia is excellent. 


My Flirtations. By Margaret Wyman. With Thirteen Illus- 
trations by J. Bernard Partridge. (Chatto and Windus.) 


A very amusing book, not about “ flirting,” however, but about 
young men in London. ‘“‘ The Superior Person,” “The Agreeable 
Rattle,” and others, are cleverly sketched. 


The World of Romance. With New and Original Illustrations. 
A capital Christmas present for boys and young people. Includes 


short stories by Alphonse Daudet, Charles Dickens, Charles Reade, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, and many other popular writers of romantic 
fiction, The stories are better than the illustrations, 


The Reputation of George Saxon, and Other Stories. By 
Morley Roberts. (Cassell.) 
A collection of powerfully-written stories. They are powerful 
to ruggedness. The sketch of the Bronze Caster is by far the 
best. 


Madame Chrysanthéme. By Pierre Loti. Translated by Laura 
Ensor, with designs by Rossi and Myrbach. Reproduced 
by Guillaume Fréres. 


A story of Japanese life, delicate and fanciful. Excellently trans- 
lated, which is no small praise, for the charm of Loti’s French is 
almost impossible to reproduce. The book is worth getting for the 
illustrations alone. 


King Zub. By Walter Herries Pollock. Whitefriars’ Library of 
Wit and Humour. (Henry and Co.) 

There is very little wit in this volume, but a good deal of quaint 
humour, and something of the tragic. “ Sir Jocelyn’s Cap,” written 
with Walter Besant, is delightfully fantastic. ‘“ The Last Act” is 
good, and the translation from the French version of Tourgenicft’s 

“Three Meetings” is well done. 
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A Lost Soul: Being the Confession and Defence of Charles 
Lindsay. By W. L. Alden. (Chatto and Windus.) 

The teller of this very strange story finds a beautiful lady 
embedded in a glacier, He restores her to life after a frozen sleep 
ot three centuries. ‘The beautiful body of the Countess Della Torre 
is, however, soulless. She isa lovely human animal. The teller of 
the story links his life with hers, and takes the pathway which leads 
to Avernus. He commits a murder, and justifies it. 


The Queen of Spades, and Other Stories. By Pushkin. With 
a Biography. Translated from the Russian by Mrs, 
Sutherland Edwards. Illustrated. (Chapman and Hall.) 

The story which gives its name to the volume is weird, and per- 
haps the best in the collection. Three of the stories have already 
appeared in the Strand Magazine. They are well translated and 
admirably illustrated. 


How I Became Eminent. By Jean Middlemass. (Eden 
Remington.) 

An amusing skit on the modern methods of grasping the “ bubble 
reputation.” The hero is appropriately “ made eminent” by Dave 
Appleton, an American show-runner, More than this it would be 
unfair to say, for the authoress deserves the privilege of being 
allowed to tell her own secrets. 


Etelka’s Vow. By Dorothea Gerard. 

An American duel is the foundation-stone on which this slight 
story is built. The scenes are laid in Austria, and there are some 
interesting descriptions of life in places unfamiliar to the general 
reader, 

’Tween Snow and Fire: A Tale of the Last Kafr War. By 
Jertram Metford. (Heinemann.) 

A blood-curdiing tale. We are given a dose of horrors. It tells 
of the revenge of Hlangani, the Zulu chief. The victim is an 
Englishman, who is tortured to madness. 

The Runaway Browns. By H. C. Bunner. Illustrated by 
C. J. Taylor. Puck’s Mulberry Series. (Brentano.) 

Adéle and Paul marry. Paul isa millionaire, so they have nothing 
to do. They run away to see the worid, and gain experience, 
They intend to wander fora year. “The year,” says Adéle, “ began 
last Monday, and it ends to-day, and to-day’s Saturday.” Yet they 
see, hear, and learn enough of the world in that one week to last 
them fora long time. When we come tothe end of their experiences, 
we agree with Adele, that if they are fools, they are certainly “ nice 
fools.” The illustrations are daintily done, 

The Melbournians. A Novel. By Frances Adams. (Eden 
Remington.) 

Smartly written. The prose goes at a hand-gallop, Susie Mac- 

Glue is certainly an original specimen of the modern young woman, 
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There are many allusions to local politics, but they are too casual 
and sketchy to be of much use. Susie marries the man of her choice. 


The Mystic Quest. A Tale of Two Incarnations. By William 
Kingsland. (George Allen.) 

A theosophical story. The cover is wonderful, and the contents 
are only for the enlightened. 

For the Sake of the Family. By May Crommelin. (Eden 
Remington. ) 

Rachel Wayland meets her fa'e on board the Oceania. There 
is a shipwreck. Her lover proposes when they are facing death 
together in an open boat. Rachel is parted from her lover. Before 
she can marry and live happy ever after, she is mixed up in a 
murder, and suffers. many things wrongfully. This is not one of 
Miss Crommelin’s best novels. 


The Incomplete Adventurer. By Tighe Hopkins. (Ward and 
Downey.) 

Guy Warwick gets hold of a wonderful powder invented by a 
M. Rohand. Guy Warwick isa character worthy of Louis Steven- 
son. “The Boom in Beiltops,” the second story in the volume, is 
amusing, and will specially interest “bulls” and “bears” and 
“ dealers.”’ 

The Little Doctor ; or, The Magic of Nature. By Darley 

Dale. (Gardner.) 

The hero longs to become an expert in gipsy magic. He enters 
into a compact with a gipsy—an evil compact—and is duly 
punished for his wickedness. 

Nigel Bartram's Ideal. By Vlorence Wilford. (Gardner.) 

The character-drawing is far above the average. Nigel Bartram 
marries a woman believing her to be the incarnation of his ideal-— 
an average woman, He discovers that she has written a book, and 
that she is not only a pattern of all the sweet domestic virtues, but 
a genius into the bargain. ‘The story of their estrangement and 
reconciliation is extremely interesting. 

Sunwood Glory ; or, Through the Refiner’s Fire. By Margaret 

Haycroft. (Nisbet.) 

Little can be said in favour of “ Sunwood Glory.”’ It is neither 
interesting nor well written. 

New Relations. By Emma Marshall. (Nisbet.) 

There is a lack of startling incident, there is little sentimental 
love-making, yet the reader of ordinary fiction should read this 
story with interest. Itis quite up to the average. 

The Siege of Norwich Castle: A Story of the Last Struggle 
against the Conqueror. By M. M. Blake. Twelve Illustra- 
tions by the Author. (Seeley and Co.) 

Those who like historical.stories will be delighted with this one. 
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Adrift in a Great City. A Story. By M. G. Winchester 
Illustrated by Jacomb Hood. . (Seeley and Co.) 

Both author and artist have given us excellent work. 

St. Dunstan's Clock: A Story of 1666. By E. Ward.  Illus- 
trated. (Seeley and Co.) 

Very readable. 

In the Service of Rachel, Lady Russell. A Story. By Mrs. 
Marshall. (Seeley and Co.) 

An interesting story for girls. One of Mrs. Marshall’s best. 
Among the Camps. By Thomas Nelson Page. (Walter Scott.) 

A collection of charming stories, ostensibly for children, but 
which are worthy of being read by their elders. ‘* Nancy Pansy,” 
and “ A Captive Santa Claus,” are the best. The illustrations are . 
good, 

The Fig and the Idler, By Alphonse Daudet. (Unwin.) 

Slight, but charming. 

Love and Truth: A Story of Modern Life. By Marie Adelaide 
Belloc. 

Gives us a glimpse of the great feminine anarchist, Louise 
Michel, and something more than a glimpse of an exceedingly interest- 
ing side of London life. The authoress evidently writes from per- 
sonal knowledge. The characters of Fred Holden, “a modern 
leader of men,” and of the gentie, courageous Jenny, are very well 
drawn. This is a story worth reading. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Edgar Clifton ; or, Right and Wrong. 2s. (Routledge.) 

Autobiography of Mark Rutherford. Edited by his friend, 
Reuben Shapcott. 3s. 6d. (Unwin.) 

The Best Season on Record. By Elmhirst. 2s. (Routledge.) 

Corinthia Marazion. A Novel. 3s. 6d. (Chatto.) 

The Angel of Love. With Illustrations. By T. Pym. 3s. 6d. 
(Hodder. ) 

F[elen Mordaunt ; or, The Standard of Life. By Mrs. Webb. 
2s. (Routledge.) 

The Marriage of Elinor. By Mrs. Oliphant. 3s. 6d. 
(Macmillan. ) 

A Recoiling Vengeance. By Frank Barrett. 2s. 6d. (Chatto 
and Windus.) 


For Love and Honour. By Frank Barrett. 2s. 6d. (Chatto 
and Windus.) 
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A Prodigal’s Progress. By Frank Barrett. 2s. 6d. (Chatto 
and Windus.) 


The Railway Man and His Children. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
3s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 


The Star of Empire. A Romance. By Captain Mayne Reid. 
3s. (Griffith, Farran.) 

A Fatal Silence. By Florence Marryat. 3s. 6d. 

Dombey and Son. 3s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 


The Manchester Man. By Mrs. G. Linneus Banks. 2s. 6d. 
(Manchester : A Heywood.) 


The Missing Merchantman. By H. Collingwood. 3s. (Blackie.) 
Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel De Foe. 1s. 6d. (Gall.) 


In the Bear's Grip. By C. H. Eden. 3s. 6d. (Eden 
Remington. ) 

Mother Carey's Chicken: Her Voyage to the Unknown Isle. 
By G. M. Fenn. 3s. 6d. (Blackie.) 

Patience Wins ; or, The War in the Works. By G. M. Fenn. 
3s. (Blackie.) 

The Wreck of the Nancy Bell. By J. C. Hutcheson. 2s. 
(Biackie.) 

The White Squall. By J.C. Hutcheson. 2s. (Blackie.) 

Idle Tales. Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 2s. (Blackie.) 

Bevis: The Story of a Boy. By R. G. Jefferies. 2s. 6d. 
(Sampson Low.) 

Alton Locke. By C. Kingsley. 2s. (Routledge.) 


A Romance of the Nineteenth Century. By W.H. Mallock. 
6s. (Chatto and Windus.) 


Roger Ingleton, Minor. By T. B. Reed. 2s. 6d. (Sampson 
Low.) 


Stories of Strange Adventures. By Captain Mayne Reid. 
2s. 6d. (Low.) 


The Joyous Story of Toto. By Laura E. Richards. 2s. (Blackie.) 
Uncle Tom's Cabin. By Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 1s. 6d. (Gall.) 
That Little Girl. By Yorke Curtis. 3s. 6d. (Routledge.) 


White Squall, By John C. Hutcheson. 2s. (Chatto and 
Windus.) 


Squire Ben, and Other Tales. 2s. (Gall.) 


Dudley: A Story of Modern Life. By C. Yorke. 3s. 6d. 
(Jarrold.) 
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Hush! ANovel. By C. Yorke. 3s. 6d. 
That Little Girl. 3s. 6d. (Jarrold.) 
Tess of the D'Urbervilles: A Pure Wo 







1st vol. 5s. (A. and C. Black.) 


The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. 
1 vol. 6s. (George Newnes.) 
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(Jarrold.) 


man Faithfully Pre- 


sented. By Thomas Hardy. 6s. (Osgood.) 
Waverley. By Sir Walter Scott. Dryburgh Edition. Illustrated. 


By A. Conan Doyle. 











BOOKS TO BUY. 





“The Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson.” 8 vols. in case, 
gos. (Macmillan.) 

“Lord Tennyson.” 1809-92. A Biographical Sketch. By 
Henry J. Jennings. 1s. 6d. (Chatto and Windus.) 

“The Life of ‘Thomas Paine.” By Moncure Daniel Conway. 
2vols. 25s. (G. P. Putnam and Sons.) 

“Recollections of My Youth.” By Ermest Renan.  Trans- 
lated by C. B. Pitman, and revised by Madame Renan. 3s. 6d. 
(Chapman and Hall.) 

“ Life of Columbus.” By Clements R. Markham, C.B. 1s. 6d. 
(G. Philip and Son.) 

“Land Nationalization.” By Harold Cox, B.A. 2s. 6d. 
(Methuen. ) 

“Selections from Sydney Smith.” Edited, with an Introduction, 
by Ernest Rhys. 1s. 6d. (Walter Scott.) 

“Days in Clover.” By the Amateur Angler. 1s. (Sampson 
Low.) 

“Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary.” New Edition. 3s. 6d. 
(Warne and Co.) 

“ Trustees’ Guide to Investments.” by Arthur Lee Ellis. 
3s. 6d. (Reeves and Turner.) 

“The Gods of Olympos; or, Mythology of the Greeks and 
Romans.” ‘Translated and Edited from the 2zoth German edition 
of A. H. Petiscus, by Katherine A. Raleigh. With a Preface by 
Jane G. Harrison. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. (Fisher Unwin.) 

“Guide to Female Employment in Government Offices.” 1s. 
(The Civil Service Press, Chancery I ane.) 

NOVELS. 

“Tess of the D’Urbervilles.” By Thomas Hardy. 1 vol. 
New Edition. 6s. (Osgood.) 

“The Ivory Gate.” By Walter Besant. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
(Chatto. ) 

“The Thousand and One Days.” From the Persian. Edited 
by Justin Huntly McCarthy. 2 vols. 12s. (Chatto.) 

“The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes.” By A. Conan Doyle. 
1 vol. 6s. (George Newnes.) 

“Waverley.” By Sir Walter Scott. The Dryburgh Edition. 
Illustrated. 1 vol. 5s. (A. and C. Black.) 

“The Story of a Penitent Soul.” By Adeline Sergeant. 
2vols. 21s. (Bentley.) 

“Dombey and Son.” Charles Dickens. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
(Macmillan.) 

“The Queen of Spades,” and Other Stories. By Pushkin. 
1 vol. 3s. 6d. (Chapman and Hall.) 











WHAT TO ORDER FROM THE 
LIBRARIES. 


“Moltke.” Translated by Mary Herms. 

“ Angelica Kauffmann.’ By Frances A. Gerard. 

“Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning.” By 
Annie Ritchie. 

“France under the Regency.”” By James Breck Perkins. 

“Through the Land of the Aztecs ; or, Life and Travel in 
Mexico.”” By a Gringo. 

“The Japs at Home.’ By Douglas Sladen. 

“The Jews at Home.’’ Impressions of a Summer and 
Autumn spent with them in Russia and Austria. By Joseph 
Pennell. 

“The Exodus: A Study of Israel in Russia.” By Harold 
Frederic. 

“Up the Niger.” By Captain A. F. Mockler-Ferryman. 

“Medum.” By W. M. Flinders Petrie. 

“ Selections from the Letters of Geraldine Endsor Jewsbury 
to Jane Welsh Carlyle.” Edited by Mrs. Alexander Ireland. 

“Twenty-Five Years of St. Andrews.” By Dr. Boyd. 

“Twenty-Five Years in the Secret Service: The Recol- 
lections of a Spy.” By Major Henri Le Caron. With Portraits 
and Facsimiles. 


NOVELS. 
“The Children of the Ghetto ” . . I. Zangwill 
“The Silent Sea” . . ‘ ‘ . Mrs. Alick Macleod. 
“ Helen Treveryan” , : . . John Roy. 
“The Runaway Browns” . . H. C. Bunner. 
‘“ The Queen of Spades, and Other Stories” Pushkin. 
‘*The Incomplete Adventurer ” , . Tighe Hopkins. 
“Nigel Bartram’s Ideal ” ; ' . Florence Wilford. 
“ King Zub” - ; , . W.H. Pollock. 
“The Reputation of George Saxon ™ . Morley Roberts. 
“The Ivory Gate” . ° , . . Walter Besant. 
“The Heritage of the Kurts” . , . Bjérnson. 
“Tess of the D’Urbervilles”  . : . Thomas Hardy. 


“A Penitent Soul.” Being the Private Papers of Mr. Stephen 
Dart, late Minister of Lynnbridge, in the County of Lincoln. 
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THE NOVEL REVIEW. 


a 


AN INTERVIEWER INTERVIEWED. 
By G. B. BURGIN, 
—+- oe -— 

StoNE summer morning some few years ago, I 
’ strayed into a little country church, more 
intent, I fear, on studying the peculiarities of 
Royalty than from any other motive. Sand- 
ringham is particularly cheerful in summer; there was an 
air of somnolent repose outside the church ; bees and butter- 
flies lazily lounged from flower to flower, and a typical 
rustic in smock-frock and gaiters admired my energy as I 
walked into the little church. When I had settled comfort- 
ably down into someone else’s pew—it is with a thrill of 
pleasure I recall someone else’s cushions to this day—the first 
person who attracted my attention was a tall young clergy- 
man in cassock and surplice, who moved about with the easy 
swing of a cavalry officer. The exact words of his text have 
escaped my memory, but I remember one incident of the 
sermon which raised a titter, even in that well-bred assem- 
blage. The clergyman was preaching about the faithful 
soldiers of Christ, and exhorting his hearers to be not as 
idle, dissolute recruits, but as faithful soldiers. However, 
instead of saying “dissolute recruits,” he said “dissolute 
curates.” Thinking that the martial curate could not im- 
prove upon this part of the sermon, at any rate, I slipped 
out into the sunshine, and lounged away. 

The incident was recalled to my mind yesterday, when 
I received a missive from 7he Novel Review, asking me 
to interview Mr.- Raymond Blathwayt. As the last 
person I interviewed (he was a thought-reader) amused 
himself by hypnotising me, I was a little bit shy of again 
undertaking anything of the sort. However, I called on 
Mr. Blathwayt, armed with a surreptitious sponge dipped 
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in vinegar, in case of emergencies, but soon found that there 
was not the slightest apprehension of his sending me to 
sleep. . As he strode up and down the room, memory began 
to work, and I recognised him, not by the proverbial straw- 
berry mark, but by his voice and manner, as the identical 
young curate who had preached at Sandringham. I re- 
called the incident to his memory, and we began to chat 
like old friends. In this instance, Mr. Blathwayt confessed 
that he felt more nervous in being interviewed than if he 
were about to perform that delicate operation on someone 
else. After all, what is called interviewing is simply a 
matter of getting on with people. If you and your subject 
are antipathetic, the interview is uninteresting ; if you like 
each other, the interview is certain to be far more satis- 
factory. 

In appearance, Mr. Blathwayt is a tall, well-groomed 
man, with heavy moustache. He possesses a striking 
personal magnetism and strength of character; is an 
able speaker, who always has his audience well in 
hand. To quote from an interview which I once read 
about him: “There is in him a certain force of character 
and of personal magnetism which struck me very much 
when I happened, some two or three years ago, to attend 
a large public meeting over which he was presiding, and 
which, composed as it was of all classes, from the highest 
to the lowest, he yet contrived to handle and to interest in 
a very remarkable manner. The loud plaudits of the 
audience that greeted the conclusion of his strong, well- 
delivered, well-thought-out speech upon a rather delicate 
topic, told me quite as plainly as the warmly-expressed 
thanks of the Royal Princess who was present, how 
thoroughly he had succeeded in winning all his hearers. 
{t is this gift, this ability, this faculty of making himself, 
in the best sense of the word, all things to all men, that has 
helped him to be so successful as an interviewer.” 
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’+* Hewas born in 1855, and is thesonofa well-known South 
of England vicar, and, asI have shown, was himself educated 

‘fot the Church. Mr. Blathwayt commenced his clerical 
career by officiating at the cathedral of Trinidad, which 
life he varied occasionally by acting as chaplain to a leper 
hospital, and to H.M. troops stationed in that island. So 
even his clerical experiénces have been many. 

He then returned to England, and became curate. of 
Barking, but at length growing convinced—as many clergy- 
men do now-a-days, Mr. Froude amongst the number—that 
the Church was not his forte, he left it, and, like Mr. Micaw- 
ber, waited for something to turnup. It is worthy of 
remark that this step has not estranged him in any way 
from his old clerical friends, most of whom are ad- 
vanced High-Churchmen, and with all of whom he still 
maintains the most cordial relations. 

The something turned up in the shape of interviewing, 
then in its infancy—in this country, at least. For its further 
growth, Mr. Blathwayt, I fancy, is mainly responsible. The 
first person he ever interviewed was William Black, the 
novelist. Like Mr. Wemmick, who said, “ Halloa! here’s 
achurch. Let’s have a wedding,” Mr. Blathwayt one day 
said to himself, “ Halloa! here’s a novelist. Let’s have an 
interview.” This was three years ago, and the Pa// Mall 
Gazette published the interview in question. 

“You liked Black as a subject, Mr. Blathwayt ?” 

“Qh, yes. He walked up and down his very handsome 
drawing-room, and pointed out to me two or three 
charming sketches which he himself had done. Then he 
told me several very good things which I carefully noted 
down, and which he as carefully requested me by the next 
post after I had left him to destroy, thus, as usual, spoiling 
the best part of the interview.” 

Here I interrupted my host: “I am rather glad you 
have begun with William Black, for, as I’m interviewing 
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you for The Novel Review, | ought to make a very special 
feature of novelistic interviews.” 

“ Yes, certainly,” replied Mr. Blathwayt ; “and, curiously 
enough, I think that, on the whole, novelists are the best 
people to interview. Novelists, politicians, and ecclesiastics 
afford the best material for a really thoughtful interview, 
and chiefly for the reason that they give openings for all 
sorts of theories and interesting speculations, and oppor- 
tunities for thoroughly thrashing out the subject. With 
ecclesiastics it is the same, though perhaps my old clerical 
training induces me to say this. To endeavour to discover 
how they blend medizval theories and hairspun doctrines 
with the practicality and energy of this nineteenth century 
of ours, how they harmonise antiquity and modernity—all 
this is to me delightful, and it really is thoughtful work. 
And where it is possible, as it frequently is with ecclesias- 
tics and politicians, it is best to have one leading idea 
running through the whole interview. Important subjects 
can frequently be treated well and interestingly in a series 
of interviews, often quite as thoroughly and brightly as they 
would be in ordinary magazine articles. But,on the whole, 
however, I prefer novelists. Take, for instance, the discus- 
sion of such a subject as ‘Tess,’ with her progenitor. 
Could anything be more interesting than the delicate social 
and moral theories put forward by Mr. Hardy, under that 
wonderful depiction of English rural life? I remember 
sitting with him the whole evening, discussing with him some 
of the knotty points raised by him in his book. You 
have first seen the public presentment of the author's ideas 
in book form. Then you are admitted behind the scenes, 
and are able to view for yourself the mechanism by which 
the wonderful little puppets are worked.” 

“ How about ladies as subjects? Are they satisfactory?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Blathwayt, with a shrug of his 
shoulders, “ sometimes they are, sometimes they are_not. 
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It all depends. Very often they have but little to say, and 
what they do say is sometimes irrelevant, and even more 
frequently contradicted afterwards.” 

“Oh! Mr. Blathwayt,” said I, “that is awfully severe. 
I'remember once interviewing a lady who was thoughtful- 
ness itself. She said, ‘ You'll find a little envelope on the 
mantelpiece with all the questions and answers neatly 
written down for you.’ It saved a world of beating about 
the bush, and lots of time.” 

Mr. Blathwayt smiled as he briefly replied: “Excep- 
tions prove the rule, you know.” 

“Yes, I suppose so. Won't you tell me something 
more about the novelists you’ve met? Let us begin with 
the transatlantic ones—Mark Twain, for instance.” 

“Very well. The first time I saw Mark Twain, he was 
playing billiards with the unutterable solemnity of a 
Presbyterian minister ; that is, if Presbyterian ministers ever 
do play billiards. . Indeed, it was his intense solemnity 
of manner that suggested to me my line of questioning. 
He had just told me an excruciatingly funny story with all 
the solemnity in the world. 

“I asked him how it was that the gravest and 
most serious nations in the universe invariably have the 
greatest sense of humour.- The Scotchman and New 
Englander, for instance, are as humorous as they can 
hang together. ‘Oh, to a great extent it’s the force of 
contrast,’ he said, smoking away incessantly. He was 
about to leave for Europe in a few days, and had 
purchased several thousand cigars to take with him, 
declaring that he could never get anything fit to smoke in 
London, Paris, or Vienna.” 

“And Howells, Mr. Blathwayt? Surely you met him 
when you were in Boston ?” 

“Certainly ; he’s a most delightful person. I enjoyed 
drawing him out point by point, and hearing the manner 
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in which he goes in for dissection of motive and character, 
He’ll tell you, when he’s overcome his shyness, how he 
builds up his closely-studied characters and puts the 
breath of life into them, makes them strut their little hour 
upon the stage, and live and move and have their being, 
He is very cordial, and full of the most interesting talk, 
When he became interested, he quite forgot that he was 
being interviewed.” 

“Did you find out from Frank R. Stockton how that 
story of ‘ The Lady and the Tiger’ really ended?” 

“Oh, yes. He’s adear little man; rather an invalid, 
but very bright, short and dark, with a black moustache, 
and strong American accent. He lives in a charming little 
house in New Jersey, and takes great pride in the fact 
that he is of English descent. By the way, I did ask’him 
how the story of ‘The Lady and the Tiger’ ended— 
whether the lady indicated to her lover the door which 
concealed the tiger or not. ‘Ah, you must wait until I’m 
a ‘woman before I can answer that,’ was Stockton’s reply. 

“Thomas Bailey Aldrich was another distinguished 
man I met in America, though perhaps not so well-known 
in England as he is there. He is certainly an interesting 
person and notable writer to say something about+~a 
handsome little man, broad-shouldered, with a face, voice, 
and manner of eternal youth. ‘Yes,’ said he to me, when 
he made some allusion to his age; which was much greater 
than I should have supposed possible ; ‘I was born young, 
and have remained young ever since.’ - He is one of the 
only poets I have ever interviewed, and he is, at the same 
time, according to what Mark Twain told me himself, the 
wittiest man alive. He and Mark are great friends. .: Upon 
the wall of Mr. Aldrich’s- study in his beautiful house’at 
Boston, there hangs a frightful pen-and-ink portrait: of 
Mark Twain, done by Mark himself. : The story of jt is'in 
this wise:'' Twain once promised Aldrich: a. portrait. of 
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himself. He didn’t happen to send it exactly on the day 
that he promised, and Aldrich wrote to remind him of this 
breach of faith. By return of post, came a portrait of 
Mark Twain, and every day for six weeks, or months (I 
forget which, but I think it was months), Mark Twain sent 
a portrait of himself. I suppose the stock ran out, for on 
one occasion Mark Twain had no photograph, and, there- 
fore, sent the sketch of himself to supply the deficiency. 
But I daresay you've heard lots of stories about him ?” 

“Yes; Mr. Robert Barr has another story about 
Aldrich and Mark Twain. Aldrich and Twain were staying 
together at an hotel in Rome. Aldrich came in: ‘ Now, 
look here, Twain, you think you’re famous. You've con- 
ceit enough for anything, but you don’t know what real 
popularity is. I’ve just been asking that man on the 
Piazza di Spagna for my books, and he hasn’t one—not 
one ; they’re all sold. Now, look at your books. That 
unfortunate man on the Piazza has 1,600 of them, and he’s 
ruined. He'll never sell them. The people are senting 
mine. That’s genuine popularity.’” 

“But time is running on, and the exigencies of the 
occasion must be respected. Have you ever interviewed 
Hall Caine, Mr. Blathwayt ?” 

“Yes; several times. Without exception, he is one of 
the most striking men I have ever met. And what is more 
particularly attractive about him is his nobility of character 
and lofty plane of thought. I have met many remarkable 
men, but few of them have impressed me so forcibly as 
Mr. Hall Caine. . 

’ “Grant Allen, too, is a dear, delightful being, with ideas 
that are absolutely and entirely upside down on every con- 
ceivable subject. He always regards me in the light of an 
outer barbarian because I smoke, and am not above dis- 
cussing the details of a good boxing-match. He makes all 
kinds of extraordinary laws for everybody else but himself, 
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and then, when you urge a personal application of some of 
his wild theories, invariably changes. the subject with this 
remark : ‘ The horse, Blathwayt, is a noble animal, and useful 
to man both in war and in agriculture.’ It’s rather difficult 
to continue a discussion when such a general principle as 
that is laid down.” 

“Tt is, rather. Of course you’ve met Mr. Froude?” 

“Yes. He struck me as being so wonderfully well- 
informed upon subjects of which you would not naturally 
have supposed him to know much. He is a thorough 
country gentleman, very tall, clad in a loose summer suit, 
with a clean-shaven, clear-cut, sarcastic, sunburnt face. 
We talked a good deal about various matters, of which a 
very full account appeared in Black and White, and in 
the American papers. I was rather amused as we climbed 
one of those pretty Devonshire hills together, which over- 
looked the bay at Salcombe, when he suddenly stopped 
short, and, pointing to a beautiful yacht which lay at 
anchor in the shining water, he said to me: ‘ Now, look at 
those fellows there. They've two boats out, and an 
enormous trawling net to drag the bay, and our poor 
fishermen are looking on, unable to do anything.’ Just as 
he spoke, the yachtsmen pulled under the boat a tremen- 
dous shoal of shining fish. Mr. Froude vigorously 
discussed the subject with me, his sympathies being 
entirely on the side of the fisher-folk, whose bread was thus 
being ruthlessly snatched from their very lips. At the 
period when I saw him, Mr. Froude had just been made 
Regius Professor at Oxford, and in talking of it he said: 
‘ Ah, it’s a curious thing my going back to Oxford.’ I 
remembered, as he said it, how on a memorable occasion 
many years ago, the ‘Nemesis of Fate, was publicly 
burned, as though in medieval times, in the old hall at 
Oxford, and how it has proved to be a new ‘ Nemesis of Fate’ 
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that he should return to the very place where he had -once 
been regarded with such grave suspicion. 

“Walter Besant is another novelist I was really 
delighted to meet, having, of course, worked much as a 
clergyman in the East-end. Knowing the conditions of 
life there, I was able to appreciate the wonderful East-end 
character sketches which he has given us in his ‘ Children 
of Gibeon’ and ‘All Sorts and Conditions of Men. I 
have rarely met a man who seemed to know more of all 
sorts and conditions of men than Mr. Walter Besant. The 
last time I went to interview him, I asked ‘him how he 
came to write his East-end novels. ‘Oh!’ he said, ‘ I've 
simply walked about London for twenty-five years— 
that’s all.’” 

“Well, Mr. Blathwayt, do you think the old prejudice 
against interviewing is dying out ?” 

“Yes,” he slowly and thoughtfully replied ; “it certainly 
is, although I think it still lingers in the minds of the old- 
fashioned journalists, and I am sure I don’t wonder at it, 
when you think how hideously it has been degraded by its 
American inventors. To me, personally, the very word 
‘interview, on account of those associations, has become 
loathsome. I can honestly say that I have always 
endeavoured to avoid all those things which have so 
thoroughly degraded the American system of interviewing. 
I make a point of never interviewing anyone without first 
writing to obtain permission. I take full notes of all that is 
said, and I invariably send a proof of what I have written, so 
that I cannot remember in one single instance ever to have 
committed a man to uncomfortable or impossible statements: 
I found, whilst in America, that the feeling towards English 
interviewers was exceedingly kind. Mr. James Russell 
Lowell, to: whom I had taken a private letter of introduc- 
tion, and with whom I spent a long morning only a few' 
weeks before he died, assured me that, as a rule, English 
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interviewing was far superior to that of his own country, 
And, indeed, in these days, when people are too hurried to 
spend much time in reading the works of great men, the 
interviewer really becomes a usefui personage. The inter- 
viewer who knows his duty, who really intelligently gets at 
the mind of the person he is interviewing, and who places 
him as he actually is, body, soul, and spirit, before the 
public, who is not a mere auctioneer’s appraiser of the 
wretched man’s belongings at so much per thousand words, 
—such a man, I take it, is not without his uses even in the 
very exacting world of the higher journalism. 

“He is enabled frequently enough to treat important 
subjects well and interestingly in a series of interviews, 
often quite as thoroughly and brightly as they would be 
in an ordinary magazine article, but with the addition of a 
delicately-suggested personality—an addition not to be 
despised in these latter days, and with the keen freshness 
and natural brightness of a widely-experienced man of the 
world added to the thought and study of the man to 
whom the subject has been the work of perhaps a lifetime.” 


Being afflicted with fancies, a miserly elf 

In a moment of trouble suspended himself ; 

A mere second or two would have ended the clown ; 

When his servant came in, and at once cut him down; ° 
But as soon as the Miser could give his words scope ; ’ ‘ 
“Tom, I thank you,” said he, ‘“‘ but you'll pay for the-repe.” , 


—C. HUIJGENs. | 














THE PARTNERS OF REDMAN’S 
FLAT. 


By J. Branp MacLaren. 
+ ee 


HERE was commotion in Redman’s Flat the day 


that Goodwin and Fletcher together entered. its 

gates; and it took something out of the ordinary 

to agitate the soul of the Flat in those days, when 
fever-heat was its normal temperature, and unhealthy excite- 
ment its very existence. Considerable interest had been dis- 
played over the exploit of Lanky Bill, who dropped two men, 
with consecutive shots, in the act of absconding with: his 
mammoth nugget; yet his fame did not survive the achieve- 
ment of Jack Dempster, who, three days afterwards, with the 
sole aid of a stalking-knife, entered into mortal combat with a 
quondam ally and a reliable revolver, and, after partial disable- 
ment, managed to accomplish a rough dissection of the former. 
Dempster’s notoriety, in like manner, was soon forgotten:in 
the shock which the camp sustained when it became known 
that the general consignment of treasure to town had ‘been 
treacherously appropriated by the chosen escort. There'was, 


indeed, never any lack of exciting adventure in Redman’s Flat, : 


and yet the unexpected arrival of those two strangers proved 


to be an event of sufficient importance to obtain for it inthe. 


camp’s calendar the distinction of a red-letter record. 
» Under ordinary circumstances, anything less disconcerting 
than an advent of this kind could not well have been imagined ; 


for the little community was being constantly augmented: by» 


recruits to its army of gold-hunters; and although such 
intrusions were naturally unwelcome, they were on 
resented by a passive curse. 

' The explanation of this unwonted stir was to be found’ in 





Murphy’s saloon, the filter through which percolated all the: 


news the camp possessed of the world beyond its own wooden | 


shanties, and a good deal more than the world itself, ‘outside 
those limits, was aware of. . There, on an upturned barrel, sat 
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Fletcher, relating for the twentieth time how he had that 
morning been waylaid, when about four or five miles from the 
Flat, by a ruffian who meditated an examination of his 
anatomy, and would doubtless have succeeded in his object, but 
for the timely intervention of Goodwin, whose presence, as he 
lay slumbering in the shade of a hospitable shrub, had hitherto 
been unperceived. Following the story, Fletcher’s moments 
were apparently numbered, when Goodwin, wakened from his 
siesta by the victim's entreaties and the other’s imprecations, 
started up, took in the situation at a glance, and, covering the 
aggressor with his derringer, just managed to lodge a bullet in 
his shoulder blade, and so rescue Fletcher from the very jaws 
of death. 

This adventure, momentous as it was to Fletcher, was 
scarcely of a nature calculated to stir the emotions of Redman’s 
Flat ; nor would its narration have obtained for it a patient 
hearing but for the fact that Fletcher, desirous of publicly 
acknowledging his providential deliverance, had expressed a 
wish that he might be permitted to defray the expense of 
every drop of liquor that should be consumed at Murphy's 
until closing time that night. This proposal Murphy, as a 
man of business, promptly undertook to communicate to the 
entire camp ; and in justice to the camp, it must be stated that 
it entered into the scheme, and assisted at the commemoration 
with an earnestness worthy of the occasion. What fraction of 
its entire strength made a rough shake-down outside the door 
of Murphy’s saloon in the early hours of the next morning, has 
never been recorded. 

Thus the emotions that would otherwise have refused to 
stir at the bare recital of a thrilling incident, involving a man’s 
life, ran riot over the episode viewed through the inspiriting 
medium of Murphy's thunder-and-lightning cordial. It was a 
rude thanksgiving, truly ; but the heartiness of its celebration 
was unquestionable. 

So it came about that this impromptu festival was the 
means of establishing a peculiar bond of sympathy between 
those two men and the other sojourners in Redman’s Flat. 
They were regarded with an interest extended to them almost 
exclusively ; and their individuality was clearly defined in 
the camp's dead level of character, or perhaps want of it. 

The immediate result of the chance which threw the two 
together, was the establishment of a partnership between them 
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in a claim out of which they hoped to extract a fortune. A 
rough deed of partnership was drawn up, and signed and 
ratified over a bottle of Murphy’s “celebrated.” By this, each 
agreed to share alike in all necessary disbursements—the 
tangible side of the arrangement ; and to divide all profits— 
the altogether problematical. Apart from financial considera- 
tions, the partnership was of the most agreeable nature, and 
contrasted most favourably with almost every other concern in 
the camp in which the interest was divided. They lived 
together on the most amicable terms, and, indeed, turned their 
felicitous connection into a proverb in Redman’s Flat. 

Apart from the feeling of gratitude which the elder must 
naturally have entertained for his preserver, the reason ‘for 
their unaffected attachment was not apparent, for there was 
little in common between them, either in temperament or 
character. Fletcher, a short, coarse-visaged, ignorant, and 
withal simple man, furnished a poor contrast with Goodwin's 
handsome figure, well-cut features and intelligent expression ; 
whilst, as regards age, probably a dozen years would not have 
brought them together. Then, again, Fletcher was fond of 
company, the more vulgar the better ; and his gross disposition 
declared itself in the regularity with which he quitted Murphy’s 
saloon at closing time in a state of intoxication.—Goodwin, on 
the other hand, was of a solitary, taciturn nature, seldom found 
in company, still more seldom enticed into giving any account 
of his antecedents, and never known to be under the influence 
of liquor—never but once. Upon which occasion, shortly after 
his introduction to the camp, he vouchsafed toa select audience 
assembled at Murphy’s, the intelligence that it was to a 
connubial derangement, somehow involving his wife's infidelity, 
that Redman’s Flat was indebted for his presence as a factor. 
The next evening, as Goodwin was engaged in his accustomed 
draught at Murphy’s, Jack Dempster ventured to express 
sympathy with him in reference to the matrimonial misfortune 
alluded to the previous night. Not a word in reply escaped 
Goodwin, as, deliberately raising his glass from the table, and 
dashing its contents on the floor, he strode out of the saloon. 
He was never again known to suffer from an excess of Murphy’s 
potations ; and this simple but pointed action was tacitly 
accepted as finally closing all reference to the matter. 

Although the partners entered upon their labours under 
sufficiently favourable auspices, prosperity did not attend their 
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early efforts ; and at the end of the first half-year of their camp 
‘existence, they found it no easy matter to make ends comfortably 
‘meet. Fletcher’s curses upon the undertaking became daily 
more numerous and vehement; and when, at last, tired beyond 
his patience, he declared his intention of shaking from his shoés 
the dust of the Flat, which for him had no trace of gold in it, 
it required all Goodwin’s powers of persuasion to induce him 
to:“‘give the spec another trial.” Certainly there was strong 
presumptive evidence that their claim was not worthless, for 
the adjacent holdings had already accounted for a goodly share 
of the coveted treasure, whilst the working nearest their own 
‘had answered the call made upon its resources in a particularly 
liberal manner. But natures such as Fletcher's do not exist 
long on hopes which flatter apparently only to deceive; and 
when all Goodwin's arguments in favour of a further struggle 
were exhausted, and no fresh reason for a continuance of their 
thankless labours was forthcoming, Fletcher’s patience com- 
-pletely gave way, and he doggedly expressed his fixed deter- 
“mination of quitting the camp to seek elsewhere occupation 
more responsive to his efforts. 


It was about a week after Fletcher had ceased to take an 
,active interest in the concern that Goodwin, whose faith in the 
ultimate success of their venture had never wavered, and who, 
since his partner’s defection, had redoubled his exertions, pre- 
sented himself at Murphy’s one morning, in time to obtain an 
audience of Fletcher while that worthy was still working off 
the effects of the previous day’s debauch, and before he had 
fairly started on the current day’s excess. For Fletcher had sadly 
degenerated during that week of idleness. The conversation 
between the two men was of short duration, but Goodwin's 
communication was evidently of unusual interest, for Fletcher, 
without remaining to empty his glass, darted out of the 
saloon, in the direction of his lately abandoned property. 


The partners were busily engaged on their claim all that 
day ; and in the evening it was known throughout the camp that 
Fortune, who in her fickleness refused to meet them together 
even half-way, had at last responded to Goodwin’s importunity, 
and declared he.self in an unusual abundance of the precious 
metal. From that day success attended their every effort, and 
in a short time their claim was recognised as one of the most 
valuable in Redman's Flat. 
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‘ With his success, however, Fletcher acquired a restless 
demeanour quite out of keeping with his usual habits. This 
did not escape general notice, and various were the conjecturés 
which it gave rise to, all more or less of a jocular turn. Before 
long, however, it was observed that the symptoms were those 
generally associated with home-sickness. Many were the 
-rough jests indulged in at the expense of this weakness ; but 
Fletcher was not unduly sensitive, so that the satire of the camp 
did not either wound his susceptibility, or tend to cure him of 
the disorder. It was altogether inexpedient that he should 
‘suspend work, even for such a period as would allow him 
opportunity to throw off the malady ; for the partners were 
just in the plenitude of their success, and Goodwin could not 
be expected to do justice to the-undertaking single-handed ; 
while it was obviously impolitic to introduce a stranger to the 
treasure embosomed in their claim. 

In course of time, however, it became clear that active 
measures of some sort were necessary, for Fletcher had lost 
nearly all heart in his work, and even his health began to show 
signs of failing. What best to do in the circumstances was 
the question that now occupied the mind of the Flat, which 
had never ceased to take an interest in the affairs of the 
partners. The problem was solved in a rather unexpected 
manner. Since the mountain would not go to Mahomet, the 
prophet, we know, effected the desired meeting by going tothe 
mountain. So, suggested some neglected genius in the camp, 
‘with’ a mind framed to grasp the application of things, since 
Fletcher could not conveniently visit his wife, the object of his 
‘desire might still be attained if his wife could be induced to 
visit him; for it was apparent that in the person of his wife 
was embodied all Fletcher’s idea of home. This notion was 
first given out as a satirical joke; but as Fletcher in his simple- 
mindedness was inclined to accept the proposition seriously, 
the camp, with the ready perception of an accomplished 
humourist, immediately professed also to regard it as a 
valuable practical suggestion, and spiritedly urged him to carry 
it into effect. From this point, Fletcher’s decision to introduce 
his. wife to the camp was an easy step, and no time was lost in 
making the necessary arrangements. Goodwin, who did not 
approve of the share his partner was made to take in this novel 
form of entertainment, endeavoured to dissuade him from the 
course he was taking, and pointed out the risks and inconveni- 
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ences which must inevitably attend such an innovation. But 
Fletcher had finally decided ; and when Goodwin perceived 
that no argument was. likely to shake his resolve, he 
philosophically made the best of it, and heartily assisted his 
partner in making such arrangements as were necessary for the 
reception of this singular visitor. 

It was the eve of the day upon which Fletcher’s wife was to 
arrive at the camp. The two partners, weary after the 
exertions of the day, were seated in their hut ; and Fletcher 
was sober. Goodwin broke the silence by congratulating his 
partner on the good fortune which awaited him on the 
morrow. 

“ Aye, it is good luck,” returned Fletcher, “for she’s one 
o’ the best wives that ever was, though I say it. We've been 
married a matter o’ four year come next month, and there’; 
never been an angry word 'atween us. That’s something to 
say, eh? 

“You were one of the lucky sort, Fletcher,” his partner 
responded. “We're not all born to get good wives; and 
some of us—well, some of us get worse maybe than {we 
deserve.” 

“An’ yet,” pursued Fletcher, “I did’n’ know my wife 
scarcely any time afore I married her; so I had to guess 
pretty much whether she was likely to suit me, or whether 
she wasn’t. I guessed she would just about suit ; an’ I made 
no mistake. That’s where the luck comes in.” 

“And I knew my wife how many years before— Tush! 
what does it matter now.” And Goodwin rose hurriedly from 
his seat, and paced the little room several times. When he had 
reseated himself, Fletcher drew the rude bench on which he 
was sitting close enough to be able to tap his partner’s knee, 
which he did in a sympathetic manner. 

‘We've been partners comin’ a year now,” said the elder, 
“ and all that time there’s never been a secret but what's been 
’atween us. I don’t want to try and kind o’ worm out like any 
trouble that’s best kep’ in yer own breast ; but asa partner and 
a friend, which is more, I may tell ye on such an occasion as 
this, that I’ve often been cur’ous to know how it came about 
that you parted with yer wife.” 

Goodwin was about to rise again, but the other, anticipating 
this movement, was up before him, and, placing a hand on each 
of his partner’s shoulders, gently pressed him into his seat again. 
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“Tf there’s anything a partner should’n’ know, well, there’s 
anend on’t. I thought it did’n’ matter, or I shouldn’t ha’ 
mentioned the subject.” 

“Fletcher, you’re a good fellow, and wouldn't willingly vex 
me,” said Goodwin ; “ but the subject is one I'd give all the gold 
I've raked out o’ this claim to forget.” Then, after a short 
pause: “ It isn’t along story, though, and there’s no reason why 
you shouldn’t know it.” 

“Stop a bit, then, till we get some light. It’s the last night, 
maybe, we'll manage to get like this for a while; so we'd 
better see as much as we can o’ each other.” And Fletcher 
opened a rude cupboard which stood in a corner. 

The twilight had almost faded out of the skies, and through 
the small aperture which served for a window, the moon, a 
burnished crescent, projected a slanting beam of warm light 
into the hut. 

“ Dang me if I ha’n't forgot to bring the candles,” exclaimed 
Fletcher; “and this stump is all that’s left. Never mind, we 
can make the best o’ what there is. So now then, partner, 
light yer baccy, and fire away.” 

“ Well, then,” commenced Goodwin, “ you must know that 
I was only a lad, and she a year or two younger, when we first 
met, and that’s some years ago now. She was as pretty a girl 
as I can remember ever seeing, though perhaps I wasn’t the 
best judge of that, for everybody didn’t agree with me there; 
and many’s the scrape I’ve got into with some that wanted to 
rate her too cheap. Anyway, I fell madly in love with her, 
and though her sauciness and coquettish ways often gave me 
plenty to think about, I fancy they only made me like her 
better. I tried all I knew to make her tell me she cared a bit 
for me; but do you think she would? I always believed, mind 
you, that she was fond of me—I’m sure, even now, she must 
have been at times—but I fancied she was too proud to own it. 

“Well, things went on like this till I was twenty-five, when 
I determined to have a straight answer, whether or no she was 
willing to throw in her lot with me. But I never got as far, 
for a spec that I reckoned would have brought me a little 
fortune went bad, and I was forced to shift and settle down 
some five hundred miles away. Before I left, though, I got 
her to promise that she would correspond with me, and that, if 


my affairs turned out all right, she would let me offer: her 
marriage. 
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“To make the story as short as possible, it was three years 
before I could make her that offer; and when I did, she 
accepted me right away. I knew she had been carrying on 
some flirtations when I was away ; she didn’t deny it. I knew, 
too, that it was common talk she had got the worst of it in one 
of her love affairs; it was even said that it was only to spite 
the man who had jilted her that she accepted my offer. But I 
didn’t care as long as I won her; for I had got to feel that I 
couldn’t anyway live without her. 

“We were married, and things went on pretty well fora 
time; but somehow she never seemed to be able to settle down. 
Heaven knows the sacrifices I made for her; but I couldn't 
find that she ever put herself out a hair to please me. I never 
once reproached her, and she never openly rebelled; but a 
coldness grew up between us, and I got to be more miserable 
than I could ever have believed it was possible to be. Things 
went on like this for about a year, when one day, on returning 
home after two or three days’ absence, I found a letter waiting 
for me in place of my wife. It said that she found the life we 
were leading was unendurable, and that she had put an end to 
it by flight. She begged me never to try and find her, but to 
think the best of her I could. I’ve never seen nor heard of 
her from that day to this; and it’s just turned four years 
since then.” 

This recital over, Fletcher again tapped his partner’s knee 
sympathetically. 

“You've tried to find her?” he inquired, after a pause. 

“Tried to find her!” cried Goodwin, his voice broken with 
emotion ; “ until I came here I never did anything else. I was 
pretty well worn out with trying, when this gold craze broke 
out, and I thought that perhaps hard work would divert my 
mind a bit, and save me from going mad. Thanks to you, 
Fletcher, I feel better now than any time these four years.” 

“Young and good lookin’; ah, well,” muttered Fletcher, 
feelingly, “ my wife isn’t a babby, and 1 shouldn't like to call 
her good lookin’, but she’s the right sort for all that ; and you'll 
say so, partner, when you've seen her.”’ 

“What my wife was like, you shall judge for yourself.” 
Goodwin unlocked a small wooden box, which served as a part 
of his couch, and in a short time discovered the object of his 
search. It was a highly-coloured miniature of a young woman. 
Her features, though regular, and perhaps even handsome, 
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were yet disfigured by a sinister expression, and clearly betrayed 
a nature of little intellect and refinement. One would scarcely 
have imagined that the type exemplified Goodwin’s idea of a 
wife. 

He handed the portrait to Fletcher, who was about to 
examine it closely by the aid of the little light they possessed, 
when the candle suddenly sank in the socket of the rude 
candlestick, and was extinguished, leaving the hut in darkness. 

Fletcher, who uttered an oath at this interruption, would 
have gone in quest of further light; but Goodwin, fearing that 
the attractions of the store would prove too much for his 
partner’s weakness, dissuaded him from venturing out again 
that night. 

“You can see her portrait another time,” he said; “and, 
besides, it couldn’t interest you much. Let’s turn in.” 

Fletcher responded with another imprecation; but, follow- 
ing his partner’s example, turned in, and soon both were fast 
asleep, little dreaming, either of them, of the Nemesis which 
awaited them on the morrow. 


Judging by an unusual stir in the camp, the next afternoon, 
concentrated in the focus of Murphy’s saloon, it was evident 
that something out of the common was expected shortly to 
engage the attention of the community. Small knots of 
swarthy men, with bronzed, unwashed visages, and generally 
negligent appearance, were gathered about the store long 
before their accustomed hour, conversing on some subject 
about which there appeared to be an unwonted degree of 
unanimity. These cast occasional significant glances towards a 
low bench at the top of the room, on which sat Goodwin, 
resting his elbows on the table before him, his head buried in 
his hands. 

On Murphy’s testimony, Goodwin had entered the store 
two hours previously, and tossed off three jorums of his 
strongest cordial in unexceptionable style, inaugurating each 
performance with an oath, the nature of which Murphy had, 
however, unfortunately failed to apprehend. He had then 
seated himself at the table, as they saw him, and, with the 
exception of a short interval, occupied in examining his 
revolver and muttering an unintelligible curse, had since 
remained in that position. 
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The undertone of conversation which was carried on in the 
various groups indicated that, although his posture was 
suggestive of slumber, it was not the general opinion that 
Goodwin was asleep; and indeed the frequent restless move. 
ment of his hands over his forehead, and the nervous twitching 
of his feet, were sufficient evidence of his wakefulness. 

The impatience of the company was beginning to manifest 

itself in the various modes peculiar to such gatherings, when a 
signal from the group nearest the door predicted a welcome 
development of the situation. A few moments later, livid 
with passion, his eyes flashing fire, Fletcher burst into the 
saloon. Finding himself confronted by this unexpected 
«company, he seemed for an instant bewildered ; but his hesita- 
tion was only momentary, and his savage expression imme- 
-diately returned. His first rapid glance over the rough 
assemblage did not discover the object of his search; but, 
guided by a generally diverted gaze towards the upper end of 
the room, he made his way ina few strides to the table at 
which sat Goodwin, his face still buried in his hands, and 
apparently unconscious of the proceedings thus far. A blow 
on the table from Fletcher’s clenched fist had, however, the 
effect of rousing him ; and as his hands fell on the table, the 
partners met face to face. The two men presented a strange 
contrast. Fletcher’s naturally coarse visage, almost grotesque 
in its unusual pallor, was further disfigured by an expression 
of brutish ferocity, whilst the veins about his temples seemed 
swollen to bursting point. Goodwin, on the other hand, was 
unnaturally flushed, and though his face clearly betrayed 
resentment, it yet exhibited no sign of the passion that swayed 
the other. Fletcher was the first to speak. 

“I’ve been your partner for a year gettin’ on, and it’s only 
to-day I’ve found out that you’re a scoundrel.” 

Goodwin leaped from his seat as if to make for the other, 
‘but almost immediately resumed his collected demeanour. 

“You've been my partner long enough to know better than 
say that,”’ was the retort. 

“And you'll have to answer for the injury you've done me,” 
continued Fletcher, excitedly, his agitation increasing by 
reason of the other’s self-possession. 

“T’ye nothing to answer for,” replied Goodwin, calmly ; 
“and if there’s any injury done to anybody, I fancy I’m the 
party.” 
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“Look here, gentlemen,” cried Fletcher, turning from the 
object of his wrath, and addressing the company, “ this mornin’, 
as you're maybe all aweer, my wife, that I haven’t seen for 
more’n a year, arrives in the Flat ; and I, not knowin’ as she 
was comin’ by Barker’s fast mare, didn’t expec’ her till near 
dark, and in cons’kince was up at Tipper’s Flat, no matter what 
for. Well, when I come back, what do I find? Why, that 
my. wife’s here. And what more do I find? Why, that 
this man, as I’ve had for a partner near a year now, pals on to 
her a’most afore she gets into the Flat, and goes on as if he 
had been acquainted with her ever so long, and hugs and kisses 
her, and tells her that she’s made him the happiest man in the 
world ; just as if she wasn’t another man’s wife, and especially 
his partner’s wife. That's a’ true enough, for Dan Carter and 
Pete Simson saw and heard everything, let alone Bill Barker, 
as druv her over from Sandyport.”’ 


“ Well, mates,” said Goodwin, in explanation, when Fletcher 
had concluded his charge, “ what he says is mainly true. I’m 
willing to admit it; but I did sof know that the lady was my 
partner’s wife, or that she belonged to anybody more than to 
me. I thought that—well, never mind what I thought, that 
doesn’t matter; but I’m ready to stand the consequences if it’s 
come to that. What’s it to be? 


“ Anything,” answered Fletcher; “ you’re the best in the 
Flat wi’ the bullet, so we'll say that.” 


Instantly a score of revolvers were on Offer, each loaded and 
reliable. To do the Flat justice, it was ever accommodating in 
such matters. 


“ Perhaps,” said Goodwin, “ you give me no more than my 
due in cracking me up as one o’ the best shots hereabouts ; and 
perhaps I won't do you any injustice if I say you’re one o’ the 
worst. No offence in that; you’ve never had any occasion to 
handle these things much, and I have; so under the circum- 
stances we don’t start level. Can’t you take it out some other 
way?” 

“No other way for me,” replied Fletcher, resolutely, to the 
relief of the company, who were beginning to fear that they 
might be deprived of the promised diversion, and murmured 
their dissatisfaction at Goodwin's suggestion; “if I'm content, 
you’ve no cause o’ complaint.” 
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“So be it, then,” assented Goodwin, with the air of one who 
has unavailingly attempted to prevent disaster; ‘“‘ where's it to 
be, and when ?”’ 

“ Here, and now,” said Fletcher, savagely. “ If it wasn’t to 
be settled right off, I might be tempted to settle off the business 
without givin’ you a chance.” 

“Take your choice, then,” said Goodwin, pointing to the 
proffered weapons, heaped on the top of an upturned barrel. 

The first that came to Fletcher’s hand was a murderous- 
looking implement; and, as he meant business, there was no 
further trouble of selection Goodwin, on his part, raked 
about the heap for some time before discovering the object of 
his search—a small weapon of guaranteed reliability, one with 
which he had often practised in the long evenings, to the 
wonder and admiration of the onlookers. 

Fletcher’s chance seemed a forlorn one indeed, but his mind 
was disturbed with no thought of peril; every other feeling 
being overborne by that of bitter enmity against his partner, 
whom he regarded as guilty of the gravest perfidy. 

The terms of fight were soon settled by a committee of 
recognised authorities in such matters. Each was to stand at 
the extreme end of the saloon, opposite to one another, and at 
a given signal, or as soon after as convenient or possible, to fire. 

Instinctively the company, which was rapidly augmenting, 
moved to the sides of the room, leaving the partners alone in 
the centre. 

“Once for all,” said Goodwin, about to take up his position, 
“do you truly love this woman?” 

“As truly as I mean to kill you, if I can,” fiercely replied 
the other. 

“ And you’re prepared to run this risk for her?” 

“ Tf I didn’t love her half as much, and the risk was twenty 
times what it is, I’d fight you out. If I’m not to have the 
whole of her love, the other man can have the lot ; but he’s 
got to settle me first. But there’s no good argyin’ and cross- 
questionin’ now.” And Fletcher turned to make for the place 
assigned to him. 

“Wait a bit,”’ said Goodwin, pulling from his breast pocket 
and spreading on the barrel the rough articles of partnership 
the two men had drawn up on the morning after their strange 
introduction to the camp; “ what’s to be done anent this ?" 
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“Tf anything should happen to me, mates,” said Fletcher, 
addressing the company, without any apparent reference to 
Goodwin's interrogation, “I leave it to you to see that my wife 
gets her fair share o’ everything. If I happen to come out o’ 
this safe, there’s nothing I can get her she'll ever want. If it 
should happen, and as like as not, that I’m to be carried out o’ 
here, tell her that I loved her so well that there was no room 
for anybody else in the concern as long as I lived.” 

The concluding words were spoken with manifest emotion, 
which, however, was quickly suppressed; and with ready 
assurances, the earnestness of which must have satisfied him 
that, if he succumbed, he would at least leave behind him 
no end of trustworthy, if informal, executors, Fletcher took 
up his position and glared at his opponent. 

The assembied audience, unaccustomed to delay in matters 
of this kind, were beginning to exhibit signs of impatience, when 
the word was given to prepare. Everything being in order, a 
red, pocket-handker-hief, the dropping of which was to be the 
signal to fire, was held at arm's length by one of the committee. 
There was a breathless suspense as the two men, only a few 
hours ago the most attached friends, presented weapons at 
each other. 

One! Two!! and the handkerchief fluttered to the floor. 
One report only was heard; it came from Fletcher’s end. 
Goodwin stood unharmed, his weapon still levelled; but a 
small black speck on the wall, immediately over his head, 
testified to the narrowness of his escape. The excitement was 
now intense ; and as there no longer appeared to be any doubt 
about the issue, the whole interest was concentrated in 
observing the manner of Goodwin's operation. 

“You've done your best to settle me, and ycu almost 
succeeded. It’s my turn now.” 

“You're right ; I did my best and had bad luck, or you 
wouldn't be there to fool me afore the company.” 

“Once for all, you still love this woman ? ” 

“ More 'n ever.” 

“ And you wouldn’t give her up to spare your life?” 

“Not to save a hundred lives, if it could be. But the 
company’s waitin’ your pleasure, and you're only wastin’ time 
on me. Blaze away.”’ 

“Curse your eyes, that they couldn't have taken a truer 
aim ;” and Goodwin lowered his revolver, which had covered 
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Fletcher all the while, and pointed it at the deed of partner- 
ship, which lay unfolded on the barrel. In an instant the 
loaded chamber was empty ; and a small round hole right in 
the centre of Goodwin’s signature, written in bold characters, 
marked the passage of the bullet through the paper. 

“That cancels all scores between us, good and bad. If 
you’d only had better luck, as you call it, with that shot o° 
yours, you'd have done mea better service than you'll ever 
know.” 

And before the bewildered audience had sufficiently re- 
covered from the amazement occasioned by this unexpected 
finale to comprehend the situation, Goodwin had quitted the 
saloon, and was hastening in the direction of his temporary 
lodgings at the extreme end of the camp. 

The remainder of the day was spent in unavailing attempts 
to account for Goodwin's conduct, which was unanimously 
voted unworthy any member of the community. ‘The camp 
felt that it had been shamefully befooled, and expressed its 
resentment without reserve. Fletcher, having exerted himself 
to provide a popular form of entertainment, was exonerated 
from all blame in the matter, though no delicacy of sentiment 
was allowed to disabuse his mind of the impression that the 
ceremony of his funeral would have furnished a more fitting 
termination to the day’s proceedings. 

Goodwin soon collected the few things he wished to carry 
away, and having effected the purchase of a suitable nag, 
within an hour was miles away from the Flat, which trequently 
was lost to view and reappeared as he sped over the undulating 
land. 

When the last hill was crossed, and Goodwin had parted 
from Redman’s Flat for ever, he drew from his pocket the 
miniature he had taken from his locker the previous night. 
How singularly the likeness resembled what one might have 
supposed Fletcher’s wife to be in earlier years! After affec- 
tionately pressing it to his lips, and brushing a gathering film 
from his eyes, he divided the thin card again and again until 
the pieces were so small that, as he rattled along, scattering 
them as he went, they danced lightly on the autumn breeze, 
and were carried hither and thither. 

“ Thank heaven,” he said, as the last scrap fluttered against 
the low-lying sun, “ that candle saved Fletcher's piece of mind 
anyway ; and he cursed it, too!” 
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That evening, when Fletcher arrived at his cabia, very 
tipsy, his first act was to destroy a small glass portrait of his 
late partner, which hung over the fireplace. This effort, how- 
ever, caused a speedy reaction; and after several incoherent 
imprecations levelled at the fragments on the floor, he dozed 
off into a heavy slumber. After a while, his wife gently seated 
herself on a low box at his feet, and, having assured herself of 
his unconsciousness, took from her bosom a crumpled sheet of 
paper, and, in the dreamy light of the candle placed cn a chair 
beside her, read the following lines, which ended with Good- 
win’s signature :-— 

“You have seen me for the last time on earth. All is now 
quits between us. Fletcher is deserving of your love, for he 
wasn’t afraid to risk his life for your sake. Once on a time I'd 
have been glad to do as much, but your love was not for me. 
Try to be faithful to Fletcher anyway. Good-bye.” 

Then gently pillowing her head on Fletcher’s knee, she 
folded the paper into a spill, and held it over the flame of the ° 
candle. And in the charred remains, which crumbled into 
dust at the soft touch of her closed palm, was hidden all record 
of the fateful union between the partners of Redman’s Flat. 


Wealth would be wealthier still, and aye to gold aspires. 
Wealth ! wouldst thou wealthier be—diminish thy desires. 


—-Jacopn WESTERBAEN. 








RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 
ITS PAST AND PRESENT. 
By SEMEN RAPOPORT. 
—< pn o— 


@NE cannot speak of Russian Literature without 
alluding to Russian politics. In the West the 
reader has, in addition to books, a parliament, 
clubs, political and economical institutions, free 

churches, a free theatre and free newspapers—in short, a well- 
developed public life, which enables him to lift himself out of 
the petty details of his personal existence, into the higher 
spheres of humanity. A Russian is deprived of all this; there 
is no public activity for him; political life is absent ; clubs 
and institutions are limited to gambling and dancing ; news- 
papers and theatres are subject to a strict censorship, whose 
maxim is that nothing shall be acted or spoken which is not 
in strict accord with autocracy and orthodoxy. And what is 
there in Russia that is not opposed to them? There 
remains, therefore, to the Russian nothing but a novel 
or a poem. The novel carries him away for a_ time 
from his mean surroundings, for the hero in it that 
mentally enchains, may be the secret emblem of some bold 
idea. A book thus becomes a link between hundreds and 
thousands of men. The hero may be rejected by one, defended 
by another, pronounced by a third to be unworthy of notice ; 
yet all treat him as the representative of some “ideal.” The 
reader cares not whether he be portrayed artistically or not ; 
he simply looks to the political or social idea embodied in the 
person of the hero. Is he progressive enough ?—is he, 
perhaps, too far advanced ?—are his actions practical and 
useful? Such are the questions put by readers and critics 
when perusing a new book. Every novel, therefore, is looked 
upon as containing some political manifesto, or the programme 
of a party. Thus it is that the margins of successful books in a 
Russian circulating library are covered with pencil notes 
expressive of the readers’ agreement or disagreement with the 
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author. One puts queries or notes of exclamation, or observa- 
tions such as “ true !"* “‘ what nonsense!"’ &c. The next reader 
agrees or disagrees with the first, and a marginal controversy is 
carried on till there is no more space, or the book is withdrawn. 
This political, social andeducational interchange of ideas becomes 
especially frequent during periods of public awakening, and 
serves to point out the radical difference there is between 
Russian and Western literature. In the West, the author may 
be an artist; in Russia, he must be, moreover, a man of 
politics. 

A Russian novelist has to be a teacher, a tribune, an 
agitator. He must excite hope, show the road by which the 
people can emerge from their misery, and respond to all the 
aspirations of the hour. Polite literature in Russia fulfils 
multifarious duties, which in Western Europe are widely 
distributed. It must serve, so to speak, as a maid-of-all-work. 
The principle of division of labour has not yet found general 
acceptance in Russia. The Tsar, for instance, is King, Legisla- 
tor, and Administrator. In a similar manner, poets and 
novelists must be politicians as well as authors. 

Of course a Western writer may engage in politics, and 
express his opinions in poems or novels, just as a Russian 
author may keep aloof from them. What I refer to is the 
requirements of the reader and the prevailing tendencies of the 
writer. This distinction, which must not be lost sight of 
explains many a fact relating to polite literature and literary 
criticism in Russia. Before the thirties, Russian literature had 
no school of its own. It imitated in everything the literature 
of the West, passing, like it, through the classical and the 
romantic stages. But with the appearance of Pushkin and 
Lermontov in poetry, and of Gogol in prose, Russian literature 
entered upon a new path, became independent, and has ever 
since pursued its own way, that of striving to reproduce, with 
more or less art, the phases of everyday life, drawing its subjects 
from nature, yet without falling into the exaggerations of 
naturalism. With few exceptions, this realistic tendency has 
characterised it for the last fifty years. 

During this time Russia has experienced so many transfor- 
mations that its literature, connected as it was with its life, 
could not remain within the same narrow limits. 

While remaining realistic, it radically changed its leading 
topics. Aristocratic Russia, based on serfdom and upheld by 
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the police, drew its observations from the nobles and the 
tchinoontks. Emancipated Russia, with its millions of peasant 
freeholders, who had not managed to get rid of their allotments, 
turned its attention to these, and the mujik became the hero of 
the novel. 

Some ten or fifteen years later, the peasant freeholders began 
to disappear, and the tillers of the soil migrated to the townsin 
a beggared condition. The hopes that had been raised by the 
great reforms of Alexander II. were not realised, and disappointed 
Russia turned pessimistic. Poets and novelists became melan- 
choly, and drew their heroes as self-concentrated individuals, 
bent on fathoming their own worthless “Ego.” At length, 
becoming accustomed to its failures, and despairing of the very 
possibility of a better era, having exhausted all the material 
that could be derived from civil life, Russian literature contented 
itself with questions of love, happy or unhappy—an ever 
youthful theme. 

Such is a rough outline of the alternating moods of Russian 
literature. It embroidered, so to speak, its own peculiar 
patterns, through which, like a red thread, may be traced two 
special veins of thought —the one zsthetic, the other tending 
to a definite purpose—that purpose a political one. 

All the leading writers of the nineteenth century, such as 
Chateaubriand, Lamartine, Béranger, Victor Hugo, Heine, 
Gutzkow, Auerbach, Spielhagen, Byron, Shelley, Thackeray, 
George Eliot, and many others, wrote with a purpose, and 
their works bear a deep impress of the disturbing questions of 
their day. But their tendencies were world-wide, common to 
all humanity, pointing out wrongs whose cure is the work of 
ages. The Russian purpose-novel, on the contrary, took up 
the burning topic of the time, the political question as it con- 
cerned and interested Russians only. This could but impair 
the artistic value of a book, for it required a Turgueniev, a 
Pisemski, a Saltykov (Stchedrin) to handle the burning ques- 
tion. To lesser talent such themes become weapons of self- 
destruction ; in any case, they singe the wings of creativeness. 

The purport of a Russian novel may be easily guessed from 
the-first few pages. In one of the radical type the aristocratic 
classes are represented as intellectually backward, morally 
corrupted, the embodiment of all that is bad ; while the ideal 
champion of progress, the future saviour of his country, is a 
poor plebeian, springing often from the very lowest classes. In 
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the conservative novel we have the reverse. The nobility 
appear in the most favourable light, as alone capable of saving 
society by strict adherance to old hereditary Russian traditions. 
All progressists who are carried away by the new ideas of the 
sixties, are represented as uncompromising Nihilists, who abjure 
religion, family, property, the state, who ride rough-shod over 
all that is holy and estimable, who are intent only on their 
own material benefit. The hero of this class of reactionary 
novel is generally beautiful, slender, a very exquisite of society. 
If not actually a prince or a count he comes of an ancient line, 
and a whole chapter is usually devoted to his ancestors, and an 
examination of the genealogical tree. He must be proud, 
firm, bold, and daring in character, with perhaps a rather hot 
temper. He is, of course, wise, very conservative, ever striving 
to support the foundations of society as represented by 
religion, morality, family and property, and especially “to 
preserve the frontier provinces of the Russian Empire.” To 
this class belong V. Krestovski, author of “ Panurge’s Sheep,” 
“Two Powers,” “ The Dens of St. Petersburg,” &c. ; also B. M. 
Markevitch, who wrote, “ A Quarter of a Century ago”; V.G. 
Avseienko, author of “The Milky Way,” and “Gnashing 
of Teeth”; Orlovski (K. Th. Golovin), who penned “ Beyond 
the Fields,” and “ Youth.” 

It is no easy matter for a word-painter in Russia to express 
radical ideas. Despotism is such a chaste virgin that it hasa 
horror of nudities, and an author must possess the skill of a 
Delphian oracle in so draping his ideas that he may be under- 
stood by his readers, while hoodwinking the censor. This art 
is well exemplified in Saltikov. A Russian understands his 
meaning, which is hardly intelligible to a foreigner, on whom 
his fine-pointed satire is completely lost. 

Let us now consider the various currents of Russian litera- 
ture during the last forty years, without going into much 
detail. The emancipation of the serfs, and the general out- 
burst of liberalism at the time of the accession of Alexander II., 
had an immense influence on Russian literature, and brought 
forth new subjects and another class of writers. There arose a 
school which took for its theme the everyday life of the people, 
and treated it with such scope and originality as has no counter- 
part in the literature of the West. Writers like George Sand 
and George Eliot have incidentally written on rustic life, 
among other psycological and artistical subjects they treated ; 
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so, too, did Auerbach and Erckmann-Chatrian, not, however, 
as objective and impartial observers, but rather for political 
purposes of their own, either idealising the people, or painting 
them in the darkest and ugliest of colours, like Zola shows us 
in “ La Terre.” 

It was quite different in Russia, where dozens of authors 
spent their energy in portraying the life of the people. 
Many were real champions, who went to study their subject 
among the lowest classes, wandering for years from village to 
village, collecting folk-lore, songs and stories, noting down 
peculiar customs and habits, endeavouring to grasp all the 
economic and social conditions—to penetrate, in fact, into the 
very heart of the people and their ideals, often undergoing 
persecution, sometimes literally risking their lives. 

Even before the Emancipation much had been written 
about the people, but the writers were all of the noble and 
wealthy classes. In treating their subject they fell either into 
excessive idealism, negation, or sickly sentimentality. It 
was different now. The writers were plebeian themselves, 
possessed from actual experience an intimate acquaintance 
with the habits of the people, both in their private and family 
life, and in their social or communal life. These men actually 
lived the lives of those they represented. 

This class of fiction passed through two periods. During 
the sixties, peasant life was considered chiefly as to its relation 
to other classes in all that regarded its political, economic and 
social status ; as to the unprotected and precarious condition of 
the masses, exploited as they were by merchants, middlemen, 
and all sorts of sharpers, who grew rich at their expense. 
During the seventies and eighties, attention was mainly directed 
to the internal conditions, to the eternal pillar of peasant life— 
the Commune, and to those points which distinguish the 
countryman from the townsman. 

The most prominent democratic authors of the first period 
were Theodore Michaelovitch Reshetnikov, Alexander Ivano- 
vitch Levitov, and Nicholas Ivanovitch Naumov. 

The second period is chiefly represented by Gleb Uspensky 
and Zlatovratsky. Recently, there appeared the so-called 
‘sham democrats,’ who place the peasant on a pedestal, and 
require townsmen to kneel down before peasant civilisation. 
The most noted among them are Petropavlovsky (Karonin), 
who died last year, and A. Ertel. 
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In his voluminous novel, ‘ The Gardenini,”’ Ertel describes 
the fortunes of two young men, Ephraim and Nicholas. 
Though descended from the people, Ephraim went the way ot 
young students, detached himself from his native soil and 
family, so that when he returned home he found himself a 
thorough stranger, and perished, a victim to his revolutionary 
pride. The second hero, Nicholas, studied nowhere, never left 
his village, but remained attached to the soil, preserved a 
living connection with the people. Though he, too, loses 
ground whenever he submits to the infiuence of progressive 
ideas, makes false steps, or goes astray, and gets near to ruin, 
still he is saved in time through the influence of such simple 
and loving men as the joiner, Ivan Fedotitch. This joiner 
acts in the same capacity of a moral saviour towards Nicholas 
as Karataev in Tolstoi’s ‘War and Peace.” In one of his 
latest works, “* The Fruits of Education,” Tolstoi himself has 
tried to ridicule town culture and science generally, but with 
no more success than the less gifted adherents of his doctrine. 

Towards the close of the seventies, a new note was struck. 
Pessimism took possession of young minds, and new authors 
began to depict men with hearts devoured by grief, and 
depressed to the verge of suicide. Most prominent among 
these are Garshin and Albov. 

Vsevolod Garshin died some five years ago. He was a man 
of great talent. His pictures are elegant and full of colour. 
He looks for and finds in life original bents of human feeling, 
and likes to depict noble impulses. His style is compressed, its 
splendid purity and exquisite delicacy, reminding one of the 
best periods of Russian literature. 

Albov is still writing, and his subjects bear a great 
resemblance to those of his friend Barantsevitch. Both these 
authors exclusively draw their inspiration from the St. Peters- 
burg slums. Besides Dostoevski, they are the only authors 
who have paid attention to the proletariat of the Metropolis. 

By the close of the eighties, pessimism had brought Russian 
society to the stage of indifference. The new school, and even 
some old authors of great talent, threw overboard all social 
topics, all philosophical ideas, and began to photograph reality 
purposelessiy, or to describe various kinds of adultery. Even 
the most prominent among the young authors of the present 
day are unable to create types of a social character, as did 
Turgeniev, Tolstoi, Pisemski, Dostoevski, Gontsharov, and 
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others. Korolenko embraces a large variety of subjects, 
describes poetically, and abounds in feeling ; but his heroes are 
neither of a sufficiently human interest, nor of an especially 
Russian character, calculated to impress the reader’s memory 
with the same clearness as Turgeniev’s Bazarov, or Tolstoi’s 
Karataev. Though Potapenko possesses a rich vein of humour, 
he is nevertheless far from being typicai. 

Among the new authors of prominence we must also men- 
tion Prince Golitsin (Muravlin) and Tchekhov. 

Prince Golitsin has made a speciality of describing St. 
Petersburg high society from a point of view not yet touched 
upon in literature, viz., the degeneration of aristocratic families, 
leading to alienation, suicidal mania, and to all sorts of moral 
perversions and vices. He particularly excels in analysing the 
psychical state of princelets of weak mind and will, as well as 
of nerve-strained ladies with their amorous fancy for travelling 
artists. Unfortunately Prince Golitsin found creative material 
only for his two first novels, ‘Poor and Trim,” and “The 
Tenor,” whilst his subsequent novels are mere variations of 
the same theme, each repeating the same song with a different 
tune. They displease, moreover, by their hurried and 
negligent execution, and this want of finish places Prince 
Golitsin’s novels outside the range of really elegant works of 
art. 

Tchekhov is the chief representative of the storyette, and 
enjoys great popularity. His style is pretty and original ; he 
can draw a lovely landscape in few words, and describes the 
most common events of daily life. Thus one of his stories 
relates a conversation between officials as to the best way of 
preparing a tasty dinner, whilst another describes a case of 
death on a steamer. But once started, the reader is sure to go 
on till the very end. 

Among the lady writers who have made their appearance 
during the last ten years, Valentine Dmitriev first deserves prim- 
ary attention, not only for her talent, but also as the first Russian 
authoress coming straight from the people, her father having 
been a serf of Prince Naryshkin. Born in 1859, she became a 
country school teacher, but in 1878 came to St. Petersburg in 
order to attend the medical classes of women, and she completed 
the course in 1885. Her popular origin is noticeable in all 
her works, which are characterised by a perfect knowledge of 
peasant life, masterly psychological analysis, and strong public 
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feeling. Her style is rather masculine, being quite free from 
sentimentality, and the feminine weakness for going into all the 
various intricate details of the tender passion. She is, however, 
less known than Olga Shapir, who treats exclusively questions 
of the heart and family. Having thus circumscribed a little 
sphere of life, the author ignores all the rest, without looking 
to the right orto the left. We see, indeed, that Shapir’s heroes 
are doing something in a public sense, some as officials, others as 
leading landowners, but with what result, either of success or 
of happiness, we are never told. In her special sphere, Shapir 
is distinguished by her fine and masterly analysis of female 
love, and of various forms of family relationship. 

Mary Krestovski, daughter of Vsevolod Krestovski, also 
draws her subjects from family life, displays uncommon humour 
and abundance of feeling ; but she is deficient in descriptive 
power, whilst her characters are too stereotyped. 

As a matter of course, Russian literature is not exclusively 
confined to the present age for its subjects. Quite the reverse; 
the historical novel prevails, especially now, when actual life is 
so cclourless, and offers no scope to fancy. All modern historical 
novelists have been much influenced by Tolstoi’s “ War and 
Peace.’’ This impulse is to be found in the pictures of life and 
battles, in the delineation of the characters of the past, and even 
inthe plots. Especially is this the case with Gregory Danilevski, 
the able author of ‘* Moscow on Fire,” in which he treats of the 
same subject as Tolstoi. 

But, in spite of this undoubted influence, “ Moscow 
on Fire” offers much that is original. Count L. Tolstoi, 
as has been justly observed by the well-known Russian 
critic Skabitchevski, depicts Russian women exclusively in 
their feminine sphere. He shows us the Russian woman as a 
devoted wife, carefully watching the domestic hearth, for the 
preservation of which she is ready to condone and conceal 
all the sins of her faithless husband; or as a loving mother, 
shedding sweet or bitter tears over the cradle of her infant ; 
or as a sister of mercy, utterly exhausting her strength, 
day and night, at the bed of the wounded and dying. In 
short, Count Tolstoi has shown the Russian woman in all her 
national superiority, loving boundlessly,  selt-sacrificing, 
dreamily striving towards high and grand ideals, chastely 
bashful even in the moments of her fall, ever trying to sanctify 
her very sensuality by some moral duty. He has overlooked 
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however, one remarkable peculiarity of Russian women, 
namely, their ability to emerge boldly from the narrow sphere 
of woman’s lot in some rare moments of strong moral emotion, 
in times of social tumults, or of private domestic tragedy, 
when they suddenly become animated with a more than 
masculine militant spirit, putting men even to shame by their 
daring heroism. Indeed, in Russian popular epic songs, tales, 
and history, we meet with many warlike women, such, for | 
instance, as those Amazones who used to fight with mighty 
heroes in the open field; or like Martha the Posadnitsa, 
Chief of the Novgorod Republic; or those heroines of 
later days, who, like Alexandra Durov, fought in the ranks of 
our army in the war of liberation in 1812. In the person of 
Aurora Kramalin, Danilevski brings before us one of these 
heroines without whom no picture of that eventful period, 
however masterly, could be complete. 

Some twelve years ago, the Russian historical novel entered 
a new phase, in which it still remains. It became, on the 
one hand, reactionary in its tendency and chauvinistic in its 
self-glorification ; on the other, it left the field of artistic 
creativeness for quack and crude scribbling which is evera 
profitable speculation owing to the credulity of the crowd, who 
care little for historical truth, and are better satisfied with 
legendary subjects. Under these circumstances, the historical 
novel dropped out of polite literature, or drifted into that 
stereotyped vulgarity which fills the cheap illustrated periodi- 
cals. Such pseudo-historical novels are turned out by the 
hundred. In the foreground there must always be a well- 
intentioned hero, brimming over with patriotism, and putting 
to shame all nations by his Russian bravery. Then there are 
native traitors and wonderful battle-scenes in Tolstoi's genre, 
and, of course, plenty of adventures and love affairs. When 
the author has enough fancy left, he surprises the reader by 
revealing to him the fact that the great events of universal 
history had not been accomplished by the persons familiar 
through Gervinus and Schlosser, but by some obscure Sergius 
Gorbatov. This class of historical novel is represented by 
Vsevolod Soloviev, eldest son of the celebrated historian, 
S. M. Soloviev, and brother of the philosopher, Vladimir 
Soloviev. 

Russian poetry followed a course somewhat different from 
its prose, though many poets have played on the same 
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emotional chords as the novelists. The purely zsthetic school, 
whose votaries seem to live in a heaven untroubled by earthly 
cares, is represented, among the older poets, by Apollo Maikov, 
“Fet” (Athanasius Shenshin), and Jacob Polonski; among 
young poets, by Fofanov and the Grand Duke Constantine 
Constantinovitch, who writes under the alias of K. R. 
(Konstantin Romanov). When one considers that Maikov 
and Polonski are censors, whilst “Fet” was a notorious 
advocate of serfdom, one can understand their contempt for 
“civic themes,” and their preference for the “contemplation ” 
of the beautiful images of the works of art of ancient and 
modern times. The must talented among them is Polonski, 
who occasionally responds to life by most beautiful and original 
productions. His popular “lyrism ” reminds one of the now 
departed Koltsov, Nikitin, and Niekrasov. Some of 
Polonski’s poems have been set to music, and are very popular 
throughout Russia, whilst others, taught in primers, every 
child knows by heart. They are the pearls of our everlasting 
lyrics, in themselves sufficient to secure glory for the poet and 
to hand down his memory to posterity. 

During the last twenty years, Russian society was possessed 
with a mania for verse, which has led to the appearance of an 
innumerable crowd of young poets, among whom only a very 
few have displayed talent, and even these few stand far below 
the poets of the preceding period, whom they imitate slavishly 
in kind, form, images, methods and manner. They seem in- 
capable of creating a school of their own. All are alike defi- 
cient in national originality. Minski alone is prominent among 
them. Without the bright national versification of a Niekrasov, 
the epical beauty of a Pushkin, or the power and melody of a 
Lemontov, he possesses, on the other hand, a mind philosophic- 
ally disposed, which, together with an originality of images, 
distinguishes Minski’s poetry from that of his rivals. 
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THE SILVER DOMINO. 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN THE SECRET SERVICE. 
By Major Henri le Caron. 
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~. MYSTERIOUS communication has reached the 
$ Novel Review office to the effect that “ The Silver 
Domino” is “a lady whose books are much 
admired by Royalties.” 

The editor of the Novel Review has in consequence given 
me permission to publish that which he ruthlessly cut out of 
my criticism of “ The Silver Domino ” last month :— 

“Reading between the lines, I trace jealousy of ‘ Mistress 
Schreiner,’ and of ‘A Mighty Genius.’ I venture to suggest that 
the editor of the ‘ Doddering Soul’ refused to insert puffs of ‘ The 
Silver Domino,’ and that our fin de siécle poet turned a deaf ear 
to her, hence her definition of him as ‘ The Complete Angler.’ 
I lay a wager that if the Grand Old Woodcutter had followed 
up his visit with a favourable review of her latest work, ‘ The 
Silver Domino’ would never have called to her aid a minor poet, 
and have written a book both vulgar and scurrilous.”’ 





Twenty-five Years,in the Secret Service. The Recollections of 
a Spy. By Major Henri le Caron. (William Heinemann.) 

“ The truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, is 
what I have set myself to tell regarding all those matters with 
which I shall deal,”’ says Major le Caron in his introduction to 
“Twenty-five Years in the Secret Service.” 

He then proceeds to justify himself in the following words :— 
“Men's lives are not to be judged by the outward show and 
the visible suggestion, but rather by the inward sentiments 
and promptings, which accept conscience at once as the 
inspirer of action and arbiter of fate. It is hard, I know, 
to expect people in this cold, prosaic age of ours to fully under- 
stand how a man like myself should, of his own free will, have 
entered upon a life such as I have led, with such pureness of 
motive and absence of selfis’ instinct as <o entitle me to-day 
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to claim acceptance at the bar of public opinion as an honest 
and a truthful man. Yet suchis my claim. When, years ago, 
I was first breught into contact with Fenian affairs, no fell 
purpose, no material consideration prompted me to work 
against the revolutionary plotters. A young man proud of his 
native land, and full of patriotic loyalty to its traditions, I 
had no desire, no intention to do aught but frustrate the 
schemes of my country's foes. When, later on, I took my 
place in the ranks of England’s defenders, the same condition 
of min 1 prevailed, though the conditions of service varied. 

“ And so the situation has remained all through. Forced by 
a variety of circumstances to play a part I never sought, but to 
waich, for conscientious motives, I had unwillingly adapted 
myself, I can admit no shame and plead no regret. By my 
action lives have been saved, communities have been benefited, 
and right and justice allowed to triumph, to the confusion of 
law-breakers and would-be murderers; and in this rec_llection I 
have my consolation and my reward.” 

* * cad * * 

Henri le Caron, otherwise Thomas Beach, was born on the 
26th day of September, 1841. His parents were English. 
He was brought up on the teetotal principle, and to this he 
attributes some of his successes in life. He says: “ When others 
lost their heads, and their caution as well, I was enabled, 
through my distaste for drink, to benefit in every way.” 

At the age of twelve, he packed up his toys, and started for 
the glorious city of London. He was soon caught and brought 
pack again. A second attempt to escape from home met with 
greater success, but after two weeks he was discovered. Then 
his parents apprenticed him to Mr. Thomas Knight, a Quaker, 
a well-known draper in his native town. But, a year later, he 
broke away, and at last reached the metropolis. From London 
he went to Bath, and from Bath to Bristol; then back 
to London, where he was ill in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
From thence he journeyed to Colchester, where he entered the 
service of a Mr. William Barber. But soon he grew weary of 
Colchester, and started for Paris v/é Havre. 

In Paris he made friends with the Rev. Dr. Forbes, and 
obtained a situation in the house of Arthur & Co., “ one of the 
most favoured of the American resorts.’ While he was there, 
the American war broke out. He embarked on the Great 
Eastern, on her first voyage to New York. He enlisted in the 
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Northern army, and changed his name to Henri le Caron, in 
order to save his parents anxiety. For five years he remained 
in the United States’ service. 

“In the midst of my soldiering,” he says, “I woo'd and 
won my wife. She is the principal legacy left me of those old 
campaigning days of mine, as bonny a wife, and as sympathetic 
and valuable a helpmate as any husband was blessed with in 
this world. Many years have gone by since we first met away 
in Tennessee, when she, a bright-eyed, daring horsewoman, 
ani I,a happy-go-lucky cavalry officer, scampered the plains 
together in pleasant company. Little thought either of us 
then what the future years held in store. Yet, when these 
years came, and with them theanxious moments, the uncertain 
intervals, and the perilous hours, none was more brave, more 
sympathetic than she. Carrying the secret of my life close 
locked up in that courageous heart of hers, helping me when 
need be, silent when nought could be done, she proved as 
faithful an ally and as perfect a foil as ever man placed liked 
me could have been given by Heaven. A look, a gasp, a 
frightened movement, an uncertain turn might have betrayed 
me, and all would have been lost ; a jealous action, a curious 
impulse, and she might have wrecked my life; a _ letter 
misplaced, a drawer left open, a communication miscarried, 
and my end was certain. But those things were not to be. 
Brave, affectéonate, fearless, frequently beseeching me to end 
this terrible career in which each moment of the coming hours 
was charged with danger, if not death, she tended her family 
lovingly, and faced the world with a countenance which gave 
no sign, but a caution which never slumbered. I had not to 
wait for these later years to prove her readiness and resource, 
These had been shown to me long ere marriage was dreamt of 
by either of us, and when, in one of the most exciting episodes 
of my military career, she gave me my freedom and my life. 
For our wooing was not without its romance. Our first meeting 
was quite acasual one. An officer in charge of a party of thirty, 
engaged in scouting duty, I stopped my little troop one nighi, in 
the winter of 1862, at a house some fifteen miles from Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, in order to rest our horses and prepare our 
supper. We selected the house, and stopped there without any 
pre-arrangement. This, however, was in no way extraordinary. 
It was quite the common practice to stop em route, and levy 
hospitality from the residents. The house was the property of 
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my wite’s uacle, and here she lived. While our supper was 
being prepared, we chatted agreeably together, and the time 
swept pleasantly along. We were in fancied security, and gave 
no thought to immediate danger. In a moment, however, all 
was contusion. The house was suddenly surrounded by a band 
of irregular troops, calling themselves Confederates, but in 
reality nothing more or less than marauders, and soon the 
fortunes of war were turned against us. 

“Half my little command fortunately escaped, owing to 
their being with the horses at the time of the enemy’s approach, 
and so enabled to take to flight. The other half, however, 
with myself, were not so fortunate. We were in the house, 
surprised, and taken prisoners. <A large log smoke-house was 
improvised for a prison, and in this my comrades and myself 
were placed, tortured with indignation and hunger, as the 
riotous sounds which followed proclaimed to us that our 
captors were partaking of the supper which had been originally 
intended for ourselves. Our position altogether was anything 
but a happy one. Death was very near. Irregular troops like 
those with whom we had to deal seldom gave quarter. If we 
escaped immediate death, it would be only to be brought with- 
in the Southern line to be condemned to a living death in 
prison. We sat and pondered, and, as the probabilities of the 
future loomed heavily and darkly before us, the sounds of 
revelry in the adjoining house gradually died away. Our 
captors, filled with the good things provided for us, gradually 
dropped to sleep, and soon nothing was heard but the measured 
movemert and breathing of the guard stationed at our door. 
In a little time, however, there was perfect silence, and our 
watchful ears detected the absence of our sentry’s person. 
Curious, but silent, we anxiously waited, and soon heard the 
withdrawal of the bolt by some unknown hand. 

“Opening the door, we found the pathway clear. My brave 
Tennessee girl, finding the gang of irregulars all steeped in heavy 
slumber, had decoyed our guide away on pretenceof his obtaining 
supper, and returning, had unbolted our prison-house, prepared 
to face the consequences when the sleeping ruffians awoke. 
Through her action our safety was assured, and after walking 
fifteen miles, we reached camp in the morning to join our 
comrades, who had given us up for lost. 

“ This happened on Christmas Eve, 1862, and it was not 
until April, 1864—sixzeen months afterwards—that Iagain met 
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the girl who had done so much for me, and who was subse- 
quently to become my wife. 

“The house in which these exciting events had taken place 
had, meantime, been totally destroyed by the ravages of war, 
and she was now living with her aunt in Nashville itself. | 
was stationed in camp, there awaiting my examination before 
a board of officers for further promotion, and here occurred 
this most eventful engagement in which I took part, when, 
conquering yet conquered, I ignored all the articles of war and 
subscribed to those of marriage, entering into a treaty of peace, 
freighted with the happiest of results.” 

* * * * « 

“Tt may be that I am somewhat of a fatalist,” says Major le 
Caron. “I know not what I may be called, but my ideas, 
strengthened by the experience of my life, are very clear on one 
point. We may be free agents to a certain extent, but, never- 
theless, for some wise purpose matters are arranged for us. 
We are impelled by some unknown force to carry out, not of 
our own volition or possible design, the work of this life, indi- 
cated by a combination of circumstances, to which unconsciously 
we adapt ourselves. In such a manner did I become connected 
with Fenianism and the Irish party in America. For I never 
sought Fenianism ; Fenianism rather came to me. 

“ All the world knows that, from time out of mind, there has 
existed in America a body of rebellious and discontented Irish 
called Fenians, who work with the so-called Nationalists in the 
old country, and seek the repeal of the Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland. In 1865, Fenianism was in a bad way. 
The adherents in America and Ireland were divided into two 
hostile camps. This division of forces had brought about the 
failure of ‘the 65 movement.’ 

“Tt was during this period that I was brought into close 
acquaintance with Fenianism and its workings,” says Major le 
Caron. “ Strangely enough, it was my army associations which 
formed the medium. Through an old companion-in-arms, the 
man O'Neill, by whose side I had served and fought, I learnt, 
first casually, and in broken conversation, what was transpiring 
in the circles of the conspirators. Indignant as I was at learning 
what was being done against the interest of my native country, 
I knew not how to circumvent the operations of the con- 
spirators, and did nothing publicly in the matter. Writing, as 
I regularly did, to my father, 1 mentioned simply, by way of 
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startling news, the facts I learnt from O'Neill. . . . Startled 
and dismayed at the tidings I conveyed, he, true Briton that 
he was, could not keep the information to himself, but handed 
over my letters immediately to John Gurdon Rebow, the sitting 
member for Colchester. 

“T paid my first visit to Europe in the autumn of 1867, and 
once more met my father and mother in the flesh. My letters 
regarding Fenian matters were naturally a topic of interesting 
conversation between us, and my father, with much pride, 
showed me the written acknowledgments he had received for 
his action in the matter. Poor old father! Never was Briton 
prouder than he of the service he had been enabled to do his 
country—services unpaid and as purely patriotic as ever 
Englishman rendered. No payment was ever made—none 
was asked or expected—for whatever little good I had been 
enabled to accomplish up to this time. Matters, however, were 
now to develop in a new and unexpected way. Mr. Rebow 
expressed a desire to see me, and, accompanied by my father, I 
visited him at his seat, Wyvenhoe Park. He subsequently 
visited me on several occasions at my father’s house, and had 
many chats on the all-absorbing topic of Fenianism. Learning 
from me that the organisation was still prosperous, and meant 
mischief—my friend O'Neill having succeeded Coionel Roberts 
as president—he gained my consent to enter into personal com- 
munication with the English Government. In a few days IL 
received from him, through an official, communication request- 
ing me to attend at 50, Harley Street. ‘Io Harley Street I 
went, and there met two officials, by whom a proposition was 
made that I should become a paid agent of the Government, 
and that, on my return to the United States, I should ally 
myself to the Fenian crganisation, in order to play the ré/e of 
spy in the rebel ranks. I knew that this proposal was coming. 
I had thought over the whole matter carefully, and I had come 
to the conclusion that I would consent, which I did. My 
adventurous nature prompted me to sympathy with the idea; 
my British instincts made me a willing worker from a sense of 
right; and my past success promised good things for the 
future. I returned, therefore, to the States in the Government 
service; and, taking advantage of an early meeting with 
O'Neill in New York, I proffered him my services as a military 
man in case of active warfare. ONeill, delighted at the idea, 
promised me a position in the near future, and I returned to 
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my home in the West, pledged to help the cause there mean- 
time.” 
* * * * 

“And now a few words as to O’Neill. . . . In personal 
appearance, O'Neill was a very fine-looking man. Nature had 
dealt kindly with him. Within a couple of inches of six feet 
in height, possessing a fine physique, and a distinctive Celtic 
face, he combined an undoubted military bearing with a rich, 
sonorous voice, which lent to his presence a certain persuasive 
charm. He had one fault, however—a fault which developed 
to the extremest point when he attained the presidency of the 
Fenian Brotherhood. This was his egotism. He was the most 
egotistical soul I ever met in the whole course of my life. In 
his belief, the Irish cause lived, moved, and had its being in 
John O'Neill, and this absurd self-love contributed to many 
disasters, which a more even-headed leader would never have 
brought about. 

* * * * * 

“On my return to my Western home, I lost no time in 
commencing my double life. . . . While so engaged, I entered 
the Chicago Medical College, and commenced my medical 
studies in earnest, I was much assisted in this direction by the 
kindly help of an old friend, Dr. Bacon, who had been attached 
to my regiment in war times as surgeon. He was then surgeon 
to the Illinois State Penitentiary, and through him I obtained 
the position created at this time of hospital steward, or, in 
other words, resident medical officer in that institution. . . 
In the midst of prison life I received a telegram from O'Neill 
in New York, as follows: ‘Come at once, you are needed for 
work.’ . . . Hurrying to New York, I soon presented myself 
in person to O'Neill at the headquarters of the Fenian Brother- 
hood. . . . Commissioned at the very outset as major and 
military organiser of the Irish Republican army (at a salary of 
sixty dollars per month, with seven dollars per day expenses), 
I was instructed to proceed to the Eastern States in company 
with a civil organiser, in order to visit and reorganise the 
different military bodies attached to the rebel society. ...I 
entered with a will upon my duties as travelling organiser, and 
was alike successful in winning the confidence of almost every 
Fenian with whom I was brought in contact, and in obtaining 
the most important information and details for the Home 
Government. Matters had meantime proceeded apace, so that, 
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when the Philadelphia Convention of 1868 was held, O’Neill’s 
determination to invade Canada a second time was ratified 
without a dissentient voice. I was now promoted to the rank 
of Inspector-General, and was from time to time sent along the 
Canadian border to locate the arms and ammunition. The 
situation was becoming critical where British interests were 
concerned ; and, in order to grapple with the pressure of the 
moment, I was placed in direct communication with Lord 
Monck, then Governor-General of Canada. I paid a visit to 
Ottawa, and, when there, planned a system of daily communi- 
cation with the Chief Commissioner of Police in Canada, 
Judge J. G. M‘Micken, with whom, from this date to the total 
disruption of the Fenian organisation in 1870, I acted in con- 
cert and in the most perfect harmony. ... The year 1869 
saw O'Neill still at the helm of Fenian affairs, and large sums 
of money rolling into the coffers of the organisation. . . . In 
the winter of 1869 the Fenian State announced the completion 
of the arrangements for the invasion. . . . O'Neill's ideas may 
be set forth in very few words. The chief object he had in 
view was to obtain possession of Canada, not as the permanent 
seat of an Irish republic, but as the only vulnerable point of 
attack, the base for operations against England. . . . However, 
‘the best laid schemes o’ mice and men gang aft aglee.’ O'Neill 
expected 1,000 men to meet him at Franklin on the night of 
Tuesday, April 25, 1870. The history of 1866 repeated itself. 
As was the case then, so now, only a quarter of the number 
presented themselves. By the following morning only 500 
had mustered. . . . I viewed the situation with a good deal of 
equanimity, for, on the previous night, all my trusty messengers 
had departed, carrying full details as to the time, exact points 
of crossing, numbers, place of operations, etc., to the enemy’s 
lines. At eleven o'clock on Wednesday, O'Neill left the 
Franklin Hotel to place himself at the head of the Fenian 
army \rranging them in line, he addressed them as 
follows: ‘Soldiers, this is the advance-guard of the Irish- 
American army for the liberation of Ireland from the yoke of 
the oppressor. For your country you enter that of the enemy. 


The eyes of your countrymen are upon you. Forward, 
march!’ . . . Careless of consequences, I waited to see what 
would happen. ... They were a funny crowd. All were 


armed, but few were uniformed 
little wooden bridge by which the water was crossed. . . . A 
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few paces, and on their startled ears came the ringing ping, 
ping of the ambushed rifles, as the Canadians poured a deadly 
volley straight into their ranks. Utterly taken aback, they 
stopped, broke rank, and fled as in 1866, an ungovernable 
mob. . . . Seeing that all was over here, for a time at least, I 
hurried off to the point where the St. Albans contingent had 
by now arrived, and were arming. . . . I was startled by the 
cry, ‘Clear the road! Clear the road!’ and almost knocked 
down by a furiously-driven team of horses, to which was 
attached a closed carriage. As the conveyance flashed by me, 
I caught, through the carriage window, a hurried glimpse of 
O'Neill, who was seated between two men 

he came back to me, and made my life a burden. . . . Drifting 
slowly downward through disgrace and drink, O'Neill, the once 
brilliant, if egotistical, Irishman, met a lone and miserable 
death.” 


* * * * * 
Resuming his medical studies at Detroit, Major le Caron 
became acquainted with Mackay Lomasney—whose name is 
familiar in connection with the London Bridge explosion, in 
which he iost his life—Jeremiah O’ Donovan—the “ Rossa,” so- 


called because he claimed to be descended from the Princes of 
Rossa—and Devoy, the notorious author of the ‘“* New Depart- 
ure.” Having completed his studies, he moved to Wilmington. 
From this period dates his connection with the Clan-na-Gael, 
which had for its object “ the freedom of Ireland from English 
control by armed force.” The Clan, known as the U. C., or 
United Brotherhood, estabiished subordinate bodies or “ camps” 
in all the leading centres of the United States, with forms of 
initiation framed upon masonic precedent. Up to the year 
1881 the Clan-na-Gael was governed by an executive body 
known in the cypher as F. C., and a Revolutionary Directory 
known without any regard to the cypher by its initial letters 
as R.D. During the early years of its existence, Major le 
Caron was not a member of the Clan-na-Gael; but through 
confiding friends he managed to learn all that was going on in it. 
When he joined the clan he received an appointment upon the 
inilitary board of the organisation ; but he was only one of the 
rank and file until he established a camp himself in Braidwood. 
As Senior Guardian of the Braidwood camp, he was in receipt 
of every document issued from headquarters, and through him 
matiy of these documents found their way to England. A 
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stringent regulation of the Executive required that all docu- 
ments, when not returned to headquarters, should be burned 
in view of the camp. By a sleight-of-hand performance he 
managed to substitute unimportant documents for those that 
should have been burnt, and to transmit to England the 
originals of all the most important. The secret work of 
organisation went on until 1878, and meanwhile O’Donovan 
Rossa and Patrick Ford started their famous “ Skirmishing 
Fund,” and some negotiations were carried on between the 
Clan-na-Gael and Russia. In 1878, Michael Davitt visited 
America, with the doctrine of the ‘‘ New Departure,”’ viz., the 
bringing together of the two forces of Irish discontent—the 
Constitutional and the Revolutionary sections—which, while 
allying them for strategic and financial purposes, allowed 
each to work in its own way for the repeal of the Union be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland. The arrival of Mr. Parnell 
in America in 1880 gave a fresh impetus to the New Departure. 
He laid the foundations of the Land League, and hurried back 
to Ireland for the General Election. Mr. Michael Davitt 
visited America again after the Land League had been started 
in Ireland, and fell ill while Major le Caron’s guest. “I im- 
proved the occasion by getting some very useful information 
unawares from my patient and guest,” says the spy, who speaks 
of the Land League as the ‘‘open,” and the Clan-na-Gael as the 
“secret '’ movement. 
* * * * * 

In 1881, Major le Caron made a trip to Europe, carrying 
with him sealed packets addressed to John O'Leary and Patrick 
Egan, in Paris. He has a great deal tosay about Patrick Egan, 
whom he accompanied to London. His first meeting with Mr. 
Parnell took place in the House of Commons. “ At every 
point I, of course, made careful notes of what occurred,” says 
Major le Caron, “ and, either verbally or in writing, reported 
them to my chief, so that the Government were not really so 
deplorably ignorant as the Parnellites proudly hoped and 
believed.’ Major le Caron returned to Paris, but paid another 
visit to London at the request of Mr. Parnell, whom he met in 
a corridor outside the library of the House of Commons. 
Watched by detectives, and listened to by spies, these two men 
carried on a conversation in low tones that was duly reported 
to the Government within twenty-four hours. ‘‘The whole 
matter rested with the American organisatio-:s,”’ said Mr. 
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Parnell; “they had the money, and, if they stopped the 
supplies, the home organisation would act as desired.” Mr. 
Parnell then entered into details regarding the position of the 
Irish question. 

“His remarks on this point were a veritable bombshell to 
me,” says Major le Caron. “ He started off by stating that he 
had long since ceased to believe that anything but the force of 
arms would accomplish the final redemption of Ireland.” All 
that Mr. Parnell said was repeated by the spy that same night 
to the Government. He received Mr. Parnell’s photograph, 
and then returned to America. 

* * * * a 

With the month of August came the Great Dynamite Con- 
vention of 1881. “It was pretty well known,” says Major le 
Caron, “ that ‘active’ work was to be the order of the day.... 
In the end a resolution in the following terms was adopted, 
which, read by the light of the many and excited debates, was 
a clear instruction to the Executive Body to be up and doing at 
once in the way of ‘ active’ warfare :—‘ That it is the sense of 
this Convention that, while we do not dictate to the F.C., 
whatever action they may inaugurate, however decisive, will 


meet with the full approval of the delegates present, and the 
U. C. at large.’ 
“In this way did both of Mr. Parnell’s ideas receive recog- 
nition and support,” says Major le Caron. 
* * + * * 


Major le Caron gives some very interesting particulars 
concerning the Clan-na-Gael, for which the reader must be 
referred to his book, as there is not space to notice them here. 
He then passes on to the year 1883, which proved a very busy 
time with him. There was another Land League Convention, 
and Egan, Sheridan, Frank ;Byrne, and other Invincibles 
arrived inthecountry. “ My time was pretty well occupied in 
obtaining information and passing it on to my chief,” says the 
spy. The public convention of the Land League, henceforth 
to be known as the National League of America, took place at 
Philadelphia on the 26th of April and following days. Alexan- 
der Sullivan was appointed president of the new organisation. 
Although Mr. Parnell did not make his promised appearance, 
he sent a lengthy significant telegram, in which he asked that 
the platform should be so framed as to enable himself and his 
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friends to continue to receive help from America, and to work 
in such harmony as would allow of their achieving those great 
objects for which, through many centuries, the Irish race 
had struggled. The Convention of the Secret Organisation 
followed immediately after that of the National League. The 
principal fact worthy of notice in connection with it was the 
acknowledgment by the “ Triangle ’ of $118,000 as the sum 
received and expended for dynamite purposes from the date of 
the holding of the Convention of 1881. The spy has much to 
say about the Dynamite Campaign, and the attempt to “ blow 
up England.” Readers must consult his book for the history 
of these things, also for particulars concerning “ The Story of 
the Cronin Murder,” and descriptions of Alexander Sullivan, 
Patrick Egan, P. J. Tynan (Number One), and others. In 1888, 
Major le Caron left America for the purpose oi seeing his 
father, who was dying. He did not reach home until his 
father was dead. After his father’s death he was told that his 
services might be wanted by the Zimes in connection with the 
Special Commission, and he was put in communication with Mr. 
Houston. On Tuesday morning, the 3rd of February, 1889, 
he stepped into the witness-box, and came out in his true 
colours. His book closes with a defence of his actions in the 
Secret Service. “I have no apology to make for my twenty 
and odd years’ work in the Secret Service,” he says; “I took 
up that work from a conscientious motive, and in a conscien- 
tious spirit I pursued it tothe end.” Major le Caron’s book 
tells us much, but not enough. Perhaps he is even now adding 
to it! P. G. 








AS THE BIRD FLIES. 
—+ 20 -— 


p 7 is a very difficult thing to take a bird's-eye view of 
things in general when fog is regnant. Better not to 
view at all, but on spread wings to let the undercurrent 
oi the atmosphere (if such there be in fog) bear you 

where it listeth. So fragile aeronauts pass from one continent to 
another—lost in mist here, bathed in sunshine there—unheeding 
of the turmoil of the waters below. A drifting passage, but not, 
perhaps, a dreamless transit. So the drear month of November 
I have drifted, garnering little in my flight of golden grain or 
inconsequent chaff. ‘alk of the soporific power of a languid 
July day ; it is positively invigorating compared to a Novem- 
ber noon veiled in thick fog—the fog of commerce. It takes 
the very life out of you, and leaves you on the shores of time 
as limp as a spent jellyfish. 

Now, it is a very delightful thing to be “‘hansomed ” along 
the streets on wheels with indiarubber tyres—you are in a glid- 
ing gondola, and you know it. But it is quite another matter 
in a fog, when if you hear nothing you see nothing, and so 
your sense of feeling may at any moment be unpleasantly 
exercised. But the situation has its beauty, if nothing else. 
Come from Sloane Street down Piccadilly in such a fog, and 
you will see it charged with Jack-o’-Lanterns, moving in 
gyrating disorder—not unlike the erratic dashes of materialised 
spiritsat a‘‘dark” seance. “Seeing aspirit, but hearing nothing,” 
that is how you feel. It is very eerie and sensational, but after 
one or two uncomfortable conclusions with kerbs, I and a friend, 
on one occasion, alighted and groped our way to the cumbrous 
"bus, feeling we had gained an ark of refuge. Vain delusion! 
The great vehicle, with infinite care and much swearing, landed 
us all against ithe low parapet of a railway bridge, which the 
horses nobly tried to take. Once more on ¢erra firma, we 
walked delicately across the bridge, when, fortunately securing 
a link-boy, we reached home in such safety as a dilapidated 
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condition of mind and body expressed. When nearly i 
extremis in the cab, my friend, suddenly seized with a *‘ happy 
thought,” lifted the flap above us, and told the cabman to give 
the horse its head, that it would find its own way “ home.” 
“Oh, really,” he called back ; “ does’ee ’appen to know where 
you lives?” Then, as my friend retreated, he growled—‘ Got 
too much o’ the fog inside yer ’ead, I’m thinking.” 

The theatres suffered, and all places of amusement. One 
house, with a good piece running, took £100 less than on the 
night previous. But I wonder what a good piece actually 
scores. An active and successful manager told me that few 
plays paid in London, but that they draw, if a success, in the 
provinces, and that it was there that managers made their chief 
innings. The staging of a London piece is very costly. One 
year Sir Augustus Harris spent £15,coo on the mounting of 
a pantomime—he may have paid even more since. Then the 
salaries, these go on all the same, although King Fog may fill 
the vacant boxes and stalls. It takes pretty full houses, well 
kept up, to turn the corner in drawing back such outlays. And 
the Knight of Drury buys with open hand. Some stuffs have 
cost him as much as four guineas a yard. They serve the run, 
he says ; they transform for tours, and, then, “ the public have 
a critical eye for material.” 

Just at present comedy and tragedy are moving the fickle 
public—tragedy at the Lyceum, comedy everywhere else. But 
tragedy unassisted would never draw the Londoner; so the 
clever actor-manager gives a spectacle on a magnificent scale, 
and everyone calls out, “ What a finely-acted piece! How 
grandly Shakespeare is interpreted at the Lyceum!” Ah, my 
friends, what is majesty stripped of its externals?—a jest! I 
am amused with some of the criticisms. All deference is paid 
to Mr. Irving’s genius, and then he is told he is most effective 
in the scene over Cordelia’s body, as he was mute! This all 
unconscious of satire. But criticism of all cults, all arts, save 
by acknowledged experts, is simple impertinence. How 
sickening is the patter of the small journalists on the merits or 
demerits of the paintings they do into “copy”; how ready the 
slang phrases, “ atmosphere,” “ tone,” “breadth of treatment,” 
“depth of colouring,” trip from the facile pen! “ Just look at 
that picture—on the line, too,” said one such critic to me at a 
press view of the Royal Academy. “ The whole thing is out of 
drawing, and there is not a touch of atmosphere; it is an 
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insult to the walls.” I walked up to the offending canvas, and 
looked up its number in my catalogue—it was by »RA, 
one of our greatest painters. It was bought for the Chantry 
bequest! But now, as ever, “wrens make prey where eagles 
dare not perch.” But with regard to the commercial side of 
art, and its present state of depression. The working man and 
the unemployed have of recent years been the subject of many 
pour-parlers, with as yet little tangible result, if we except educa- 
tion. That was a handsome gift of the nation, and the 
outcome is, so far as art is concerned—and literature, so called, 
also—the development of much mediocre talent, which will 
never earn for its possessor half as good a living as a craft 
thoroughly mastered, and certainly no fame, not even fame’s 
bastard sister, notoriety. The working man, however, is not 
devoid of the common sense that tells him on which side his 
bread is buttered, and he is awakening to the fact that his 
children must be “taught something which may be of use in 
after life, rather than letting them misuse their time in pro. 
ducing pretty landscapes in water-colours, huge black-and- 
whites of ladies in a state of nudity, or ghastly oil studies of 
heads of Italian organ-grinders—so says Mr. Marcus M. Huish 
in November’s Nineteenth Century. Perhaps in this fin-de- 
stécle art and craft have become slightly mixed, and to adjust 
the balance we must look to the steady movement in technical 
training. To that let the working man look for his “clever” 
son ; genius will carve its own way. 

“ Fifty years ago,” Mr. Huish tells us, “the 200 artists who 
exhibited at the Royal Academy and water-colour societies, 
comprised almost every member of the profession ; now the 
list of exhibiting artists extends to nearly 5,000 names, and is 
increasing by hundreds yearly.” Can we wonder, then, at the 
depressed state of “art” in commerce, or that true art suffers 
from the glut? But here ‘the common sense of most will hold 
a fretful realm in awe,’”’ and the working man will bid for 
craft, and regard art as an “ exceptional gratuity.” Free trade, 
too, may get a knock on the head through that same common 
sense, as expressed by the working man. America and France 
have taught us a lesson in that direction, and we have this 
growing force, ‘“‘ Labour,” representing itself in Parliament. 

I, like many a wiser man, have a scant belief in things I do 
not understand—in the occult, in fact—so when I saw a small 
volume on the stalls, entitled “The Supernatural” (by QO. A: 
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Weatherly, M.D., and J. N. Maskelyne), I acquired it forth- 
with, and dipped into it on Hallowe'en, at “that hour o’ night’s 
black arch the keystane.” I candidly admit I was disappointed 
on reading in the opening preamble that the authors’ efforts in 
the book will be to lead its readers to look to “ natural causation 
as the origin of supernatural seemings.” The narrower sphere 
of hypnotism I leave to science, which is doing its best—or 
worst—to materialise everything relating to spiritualism. I 
must, however, quote my delightful Artemus Ward on the 
subject, for he, being dead, yet speaketh :—“ Just as soon as a 
man becums a regular out-and-out sperrit-rapper, he leeves 
orf working, lets his hare grow all over his face, and commensis 
spungin’ his livin’ out of other people. He eats all the 
dickshunaries he can find, and goes round chock full of big 
words, scarein’ the wimmin folks and little children, and 
destroying the piece of mind of every famerler he enters. He 
don’t do nobody no good, and,is a cuss to society, and a pirate 
on honest peple’s corn beef barrils. Admitten all you say about 
the doctrine to be true, I must say the reg’lar perfessional 
sperrit-rappers—them as makes a bizziness on it—air about the 
most or’nary set of cusses I ever enkountered in my life.” 
The later manifestations of hypnotism, trance revelations, dis- 
closures on touch, and crystal reading (a black art revived) 
can be substituted for “ sperrit-rapping,” and the judgment 
attached. The cults of these “ manifestations” afford a toler- 
able living to the so-called psychic young woman in search of 
an idle industry ; and while the fortune-telling gipsy “ puts in 
time’’ she walks in silk attire, for she has her palm crossed 
with gold. Palmistry is a most thriving industry, and the base 
of one and all is insidious flattery and vague promises of the 
future. I have had my hand told by the best experts in the 
“bizziness ;”? no two agreed. According to one, I should have 
joined the great majority two years ago; according to another, 
I am to live till forgotten—may the gods forbid! according toa 
third, I am a good-hearted, kind person; to a fourth, I have 
“no devotion” in my nature, and a very hard line—namely, 
ahard heart. PerhapsI have. Adamant is useful in business. 
With it all, however, I entertain a sneaking regard for dreams 
and presentiments, and had I time or space, should like to record 
in these critical pages one or two of my own experiences. But ] 
won't. I particularly dislike having things explained away 
which, to my intelligence—and I am very intelligent—admit 
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of no explanation, least of all of scientific; “and so good-bye to 
the bar and its moaning!” 

There is one subject, however, upon which the transcendent- 
alist, the scientist, and the merely commonplace person can 
meet with equal interest, and that is cooking.” I daresay 
cooking may have something to do with some dreams; it had 
not with mine, but I like to concede possibilities. Colone! A. 
Kenney-Herbert (“ Wyvern’’) has some excellent matter on 
“The Art of Cooking” in a contemporary for November. I 
have been told by a friend of “ Wyvern,” herself a great 
authority on the subject, that he is a born chef; therefore he 
deserves a hearing. The definition of chef is important. The 
chef is trained from the age of twelve. At twenty-two, if he has 
mastered the art, he may gain his drevet¢, else he can only be 
“cook.” <A new variety of the cult, it seems, has of late years 
appeared, christened, ‘‘ The Anglo-French School of Cookery,” 
a promising bantling, “‘ Wyvern” holds, a blend with reactionary 
virtues. France has made the most—in various disguises—of 
her inferior supply of food in quality and quantity; England 
has been handicapped by “ her goodly heritage of fish, flesh, 
and game, things so excellent in themselves that even ignorant 
treatment could hardly rob them of their virtues ’’—in short, 
France in cooking has done what Scotland has done in farming— 
she has made the best of the worst, and so hasevolved exceptional 
skill. Travel has educated the Englishman in food, and a great 
reaction in the home cuisine has set in. ‘The diabolical 
hatred of trouble is the cardinal sin of the English kitchen.” 
The good points of English cooking—not Anglo-French—are: 
—“ Excellent thick soups; the well-roasted joints of mutton, 
beef, and lamb; specially well-dressed game on its own merits; 
very tasty little savories, including ‘ toasts,’ and a large reper- 
totre of good ‘sweets,’ . . . of which, perhaps, the nice 
plain puddings remain to this day pre-eminently national.’ 
The French sneer at these dishes. Gouffé calls them “a meal 
in themselves.” The chef has come on the scene, and we are 
changing our menus ; but until cooking is taught as the French 
teach it—as an art, with science for its base—our menus of every 
day, when we diverge from the English bill of fare, will be 
veritable failures. We could paint and we could draw, but we 
had to go to France to learn atmosphere. The French are 
subtle; we are grossly downright, and that does not do with 
sauces, savouries, stock, and the refined uses of vegetables. A 
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gourmet told me that he considered the crucial test of a good 
cook (not chef) a soufflé, and he was right, with limitations. A 
soufé is the most delicate of all manipulations, and in the 
essential of time also. But “Wyvern” is too fascinating. I 
have a charming little book by Theodore Child (J. R. Osgood, 
McIlvaine, and Co.), presented to me by M. Richard, the 
manager of the Savoy Hotel, where the most perfect dining in 
this country is to be had. The book is a mine of wealth to the 
gourmet and to the aspiring cook. It is most excellent reading 
also, and it is eminently practical. Geet it. 
CarRRIER PIGEON. 


All worldly things to change must yield, 
As the sweet floweret of the field : 
To-day, it lifts its starry head, 
‘To-morrow, strews the meadow—-dead : 
To-day, it stands in light and pride, 

But droops in dust ere morrow’s tide, 
And is, before another day, 

In storms and darkness swept away. 


—JaN KRULL 
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MR. G. BERNARD SHAW'’S PLAY. 
Not an IDEALIST INTERVIEW. 
Br R. ¥. P. 


AM a conventional, z.e., an idealist * interviewer, there- 
fore I like an interview to be run on the ordinary, well- 
worn, “ Magnall’s Questions” lines: the proper lines, 
in fact, for custom has stamped them with the hall- 

mark of propriety. Of course I like to keep on these lines: 

they are smooth and easy to run upon, and the running pays. 

The reader will understand, then, why Mr. G. Bernard Shaw's 

answer to the Editor’s request for an interview disconcerted 

me to start with. He wrote on a post-card : “If you will allow 
me to call on you some afternoon, your interviewer can 
operate on me to his heart’s content.” 

If I could not see him in a room in his own house, how 
was I to describe it? How could I write of the books and 
knick-knacks, and bibelots, with which a person to be inter- 
viewed, if he has any self-respect, is sure to surround himself? 
Probably they are in most cases carefully arranged in artistic 
confusion for the important occasion. Still, theretheyare,and . 
can be described. Here was a good quarter of my interview 
gone with a few strokes of a fine-nibbed pen! Still, I could 
*“ operate ’’ on him, and I could describe his clothes and personal 
appearance. The other half of the interview I could devote to 
myself. The model interviewer never keeps himself in the 
background; he is a most important person. Does he not 
personify the “ little crooked thing that asks questions?" (The 
quotation here is from a story about Pope, who asked a lady 
what a note of interrogation was. She answered, “ A little 
crooked thing that asks questions ’"—not a fellow.) 


viewer ex- (: 
plains and 4); 
complains. ~( 





* Vide Chap. II. of ‘* The Quintessence of Ibsenism,” by G. Bernard Shaw. 
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Armed with pencil and note-book, and well primed with 
questions, I felt quite ready to manipulate Mr. Shaw in 
orthodox fashion. But he was unorthodox from the beginning. 

He was punctual. When the tall, well-known figure, clad in Mr. Shaw 
grey, and topped by the equally well-known wide-awake, — 
loomed in the doorway, it wanted ten minutes of the punctual. 
appointed hour. He explained that he had taken advantage of 

a wait in the rehearsal of his play at the Independent Theatre, 

When he was seated in the one horse-hair arm-chair the office 
possesses, I made a mental note of the fact that horse-hair was a 

more appropriate background for this ‘“ Unsocial Socialist ” 

than velvet or satin, then I fired off my first question. 

“Will you tell me something about your play, the play 
which is to be produced by the Independent Theatre on the 
gth December?” I asked. 

There was a perceptible pause; then, instead of answering 
my question, Mr. Shaw asked another. 

“ When will the December number of Zhe Novel Review be 
out ?”” 

“On the tst,”’ I answered, wondering. 

He said that would do very well—very well indeed. 

“ Indeed?” I echoed, questioningly. 

He then proceeded to explain with much cheerfulness that 
he had promised first information to a friend of his, a man on 
the staff of a well-known Daily, and of course such a promise 
must not be broken. 

“Of course not,” I echoed, meekly. 

There was another pause. Plainly it was my duty as Mr.Shaw’s 
operator (?) to continue, and there was nothing for it but to vee 
welcome the second-hand information with thankfulness. I mation 
intimated as much. . a 

Mr. Shaw settled himself in the arm-chair, and kindly gave by the In- 
me the following facts. terviewer. 

The name of the play is ‘“ Widowers’ Houses.” It was 
begun in 188s, and then it was laid aside unfinished, because 
real life proved more absorbing than play-writing. ‘I took it 
up again,” said Mr. Shaw, “ because I dislike having unfinished yy, shar 
work lying about ; every good workman does. Any work worth an honest 
beginning is worth finishing.” He holds that every man should a 
find his work and do it well; he should see that it is very good. finger-tips. 

Mr. Shaw gave me a rough outline of the plot of 
“ Widowers’ Houses.” 
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There is a young man and a young woman. They are in 


’ love with each other. The young man has a small income. 


The young woman is the daughter of a very rich father. The 
father favours the young man’s suit, and is prepared to come 
down handsomely. There will be a large dowry. The young 
couple are betrothed. 

Then the young man discovers that his future father-in- 
law draws his large income from a hideous slum. Slum 
property, if really well managed—that is, ruthlessiy managed 
in the owner’s interest—proves a paying investment. The 
young man is shocked, horrified. Such ill-gotten gains he 
cannot, will not touch. This money would pollute his whole 
life. He goes straight to the father, and tells him he cannot 
take a share of this wealth. The father naturally asks why? 
The young man explains. The father asks the scrupulous 
young man the source of his wealth. ‘‘ A mortgage,” says the 
young man. He is very superior. ‘“ Yes,” says the father, “a 
mortgage on my slum property !”’ 

The rest must be gathered from the performance. All that 


‘can be said here is that the course taken by the hero is not 


heroic; that the heroine outdoes the hero in realism; and that 
the new street projected by the County Council figures promi- 
nently in the last act, where a happy ending is consented to by 
all on their suddenly discovering that it can be made to pay. 

The principal part will be taken by Miss Florence Farr, of 
whose intelligence Mr. Shaw has a very high opinion. In the 
Appendix to his “ Quintessence of Ibsenism,” he says that “ Miss 
Florence Farr may claim the palm for artistic courage and 
intellectual conviction in selecting for her experiment ‘ Ros- 
mershohn,’ incomparably the most difficult and dangerous,.as 
it is also the greatest, of Ibsen’s later plays.” Miss Farr had at 
first intended to play in “The Lady from the Sea,” and she 
asked Mr. Shaw to take the part of the stranger on the strength 
of his having a red beard. He did not consider that a sufhi- 
cient qualification for the stage; but he seized the opportunity 
to persuade Miss Farr to give up Ellida, and play Rebecca 
West instead. She threw herself into the part, and gave two 
performances of ‘“Rosmersholm” at the Vaudeville. They 
were indisputably an artistic success. 

The part of the hero in “ Widowers’ Houses" has been 
undertaken by Mr. William Robertson, while Mr. Arthur 
Whittaker will personate the hero’s confidant, a comic char- 
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acter. Miss Kate Philips will play the maid, a small but 
important part, requiring to be handled by a skilled comedienne. 
Mr. E. T. Percyval will bethe Widower, a difficult character ; 
and Mr. James Welch will appear as Sidecheese, the slum rent- 
collector, the “ fattest’ part in the play, from the actor’s point 
of view. Mr. Herman de Lange is to be the stage manager. 
“If he only manages as well as he acts,”’ says Mr. Shaw, “ we 
shall be all right.” 

It is worth noting that Oscar Wilde is Mr. Shaw's fellow- — 
townsman. Both are Irishmen. The author of “ Lady Weltgeist. 
Windermere’s Fan” is an art critic; so is the author of 
“ Widower’s Houses.” The former deals in epigram, the latter 
in paradoxes. Mr. Wilde is a sybarite, an zsthete, a WOT- O.car 
shipper of culture, of all dainty and fine things. He loves soft Wilde and 
raiment and delicate dining. Mr. Shaw is, to use his own —— 
words, “a street corner blackguard” in popular estimation. pared. 
He walks our streets clothed in sober and useful homespun. 

H2 loves realities. His utterances are hard sayings. He is in 

sardonic earnest. He is brimful of ideas, but withal he 1s a 

stern realist. From the interviewer’s point of view, he shows 

as a most uncompromising individualist. He has a strong 

sense of his duty to himself; so has Mr. Wilde, with a differ- 
ence—the personal equation works out to a different result. 

To quote Mr. Shaw’s own words, “ The tyranny of duty is yr shaw 
broken, for now the man’s god is himself, and he, self-satisfied not selfish, 
at last, ceases to be selfish.” Such a triumphant individuality ee 
is extremely trying to the orthodox interviewer. The right 

_person to interview Mr. Shaw is himself. Until he does inter- 

view himself, my readers must content themselves with the 
subjoined “ Hard Sayings” from “The Quintessence of 
Ibsenism,” preceded by a few of Mr. Oscar Wilde’s epigrams :— 


SMART SAYINGS. 
Youth has no respect for dyed hair. 
When people agree with me I feel I must be wrong. 
The cynic knows the price of everything, and the value of nothing. 
Experience is the name we give to our mistakes. 
He is one of nature’s gentlemen—the worst kind of gentleman I know. 


The horrible laughter of the world is a thing more tragic than all 
the tears it ever shed. 
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HARD SAYINGS. 


The self-sacrificer is always a drag, a responsibility, a reproach, an everlasting 
and unnatural trouble, with whom no really strong soul can live, 


Only those who have helped themselves know how to help others, and to 
respect their right to help themselves. 


The liar’s punishment is, not in the least that he is not believed, but that he 
cannot believe anyone else. 


Every step of progress means a duty repudiated, and a scripture torn up. 
Only the other day our highest boast was that we were reasonable human beings: 
to-day we laugh at that conceit, and see ourselves as wilful creatures. 

Is Duty more sacred than God or Reason ? 


As he retains his best qualities—faith in himself, wilfulness, conscientious 
unscrupulousness. 


To treat a person as a means instead of an end is to deny that person’s right 
to live. 
The domestic career is no more natural to all women than the military 
career is natural to all men. 


Man’s path to freedom is strewn with the wreckage of the duties and ideals he 
has trampled on. 
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EDWARD BURNE-JONES: A RECORD AND 
REVIEW.* 
By Matcotm BELL. 


ft R. MALCOLM BELL has rendered a true 

/\ service to art and art lovers in his most in- 

teresting record of the life and works of Mr. 

ete emt Burne-Jones. Since Rossetti’s death—among 

whose ardent disciples Mr. Burne-Jones in his younger days 

delighted to be classed—no living painter has so closely fol- 

lowed in that master’s footsteps, so faithfully carried out his 

peculiar canons, or more nobly enriched the roll-call of the 
English pre-Raphaelite school. 

Mr. Bell’s book is a veritable treasure-trove—a volume de 
luxe, indeed—most exquisitely printed, vellum bound, and 
illustrated by beautiful reproductions from Mr. Burne-Jones’s 
pictures. And yet it is not the beauty of the book one most 
values, but the record which it commemorates of the life of a 
poet-painter as great as Raphael or Perugino—a life lived out 
so quietly and unostentatiously that even the echo of its fame 
has never disturbed its even tenor, although surrounded on 
every hand by the jostling incongruities of this nineteenth 
century’s utilitarianism and hard and fast dogmatism. The 
details of such a career are at once a lesson and a moral to every 
labourer in the “struggle for life,” but especially helpful to all 
workers in the thorny path of art—to the young striving for 
recognition and fame, and to the already successful and recog- 
nised, whose labours have won for them the magical little letters 
“R.A,,” and yet whose genius the Royal Academy’s seal of 
nobility has not altogether satisfied. 

In so brief a résumé of such an exhaustive work, one cannot 
give many details, though each page of the one hundred and 
fifteen double folio volume overflows with interest and instruc- 
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tion ; it seems, indeed, an almost hopeless task to try and select 
any item for particular mention. As to the artist’s young life, 
a few words must be said, and especially in reference to the 
extraordinary influence Rossetti seems to have had upon that 
life from the outset, largely moulding its genius and materially 
strengthening its natural bias. 

Mr. Malcolm Bell begins his record with this pertinent sen- 
tence :—* Through (sic) the dark winter months that brought 
the end of 1876, and ushered in the new year 1877, the a. cistic 
wave in England was ‘ hotching,’ to use an expressive Scotticism, 
with high anticipations, and gradually the murmurs spread 
abroad from the inner circles of the studios until the crisp 
spring air was pierced with flying rumours,”—which means, to 
put it tersely, that Sir Coutts Lindsay, in April, 1877, opened 
the Grosvenor Gallery, the anticipated Mecca of every undis- 
ciplined genius, every free lancein art. ‘* The torpid warders” 
of that castle of indolence, the Royal Academy, were to be 
roused from their somnulence, frightened into active life, shaken 
out of their moribund lassitude, forced to recognise that art was 
not a national monopoly, but a republic, and that “every mad- 
cap painter, if he liked, had a right to fling his pot of paint in 
the face of the public.” 

The Grosvenor, unfortunately, has proved a failure of the 
past; but to its inaugural exhibition, fifteen years ago, the art 
world owes the first public recognition of Mr. Burne-Jones’s 
genius. It was there he exhibited his beautiful “ Mirror of 
Venus,” which only the other day, at the Leyland sale, fetched 
3,570 guineas. It isone of Mr. Burne-Jones’s most characteristic 
examples—the group of fair maidens hanging over the flower- 
bordered pool, the dainty freshness of each blossom, the classic 
fall of the draperies that ‘‘ more express than hide ” the grace- 
ful curves of the youthful forms, the cool, sweet fragrance of 
atmosphere—who that has seen it can forget it? Through this 
ideal picture and its companion canvas, “ Merlin and Vivian,” 
Mr. Burne-Jones leapt into instantaneous fame—fame that was 
certain to come sooner or later, which he never craved, but 
which his friends, who knew and appreciated that most charm- 
ing home and studio in the North End Road, and to whom the 
Sunday afternoons were weekly luxuries, welcomed with en- 
thusiastic delight. From that time on, the story of Mr. Burne- 
Jones’s career is one of uninterrupted success, and yet no painter 
of to-day has striven less to gain such honour, and certainly 
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none has kept so simple, unspoilt, and modest under the 
“ greatness thrust upon him.” 

Mr. Burne-Jones was born in Birmingham in 1833, and his 
genius seems to have been “ heaven-given,” for he had no art 
advantages as a boy, and showed no remarkable talent. Rossetti 
was his hero and guide. Mr. Malcolm Bell tells us quite patheti- 
cally of his first meeting with Rossetti. In 1855 young Burne- 
Jones decided to come to London, and to tempt fate and fortune. 
His first and greatest wish was to see Rossetti; to know him was 
an impossible dream. He joined the College for Working Meu in 
Great Titchfield Street, for the sake of attending the evening 
drawing classes, at which Rossetti was a lecturer and visitor. 
Mr. Bell thus describes the young man’s first evening there :— 
“ He sat for some time in the glaring gas-lit room among the new 
and unfamiliar company, feeling most pitifully ill at ease, won- 
dering, as each fresh comer passed the door, ‘Can that be he?’” 
At length Mr. Vernon Lushington, attracted by his eager face, 
spoke to him, and soon found out the object of his enthusiasm. 
Presently Rossetti came in—‘a man with that sweet, gentle 
face, with its large tender eyes, high brow, and sensitive mouth, 
shadowed by the brown moustache and beard, that gives the 
artist a look of Shakespeare in Mr. Watts’s portrait of him.” 
Young Burne-Jones needed no mentor to tell him who it was. 
Through Mr. Lushington,the embryoartist was soon after intro- 
duced to Rossetti, and a mutual sympathy sprang up between 
them—a sympathy that led to intimacy, and which made the 
turning-point in Mr. Burne-Jones’s life. Under Rossetti he 
studied, and through Rossetti’s influence his genius developed 
and fructified, until the disciple surpassed the master. 

To go into detail of Mr. Burne-Jones’s works, after fame had 
come to him “double-handed,” is impossible in so slight a 
critique; one can but mention his most popular and beautiful 
pictures :—“* The Golden Stairs” (in the Leyland collection), 
“Spousa di Libano,” “Sir Galalahad,” “Le Chant d’Amour,” 
“ Caritas,” “The Angels of Creation,” “The Romnant of the 
Rose,” “Pygmalion and Galatea,” “ The Briar Rose,” and 
“The Baleful Head.” These are, indeed, but random selec- 
tions out of a wealth of riches. Nor must one forget his 
exquisite designs for painted glass, examples of which are in 
Salisbury Cathedral, Rochdale Parish Church, Christ Church, 
Oxford, the American Church, Rome, Trinity Church, Boston, 
U.S.A., and many others. In the late Hollyer Exhibition was 
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a most exquisite profile sketch of Paderewski, which, for delicacy 
of touch and vigour of modelling, was beyond praise. It gave 
the musician in a new light—as an artist, and not as a fashion- 
able idol of the hour. 

We are promised with the new year an exhibition at the 
“New Gallery,” devoted solely to Mr. Burne-Jones’s works. 
It should be an event in the art world, and one which no true 
student of art should miss. As a guide to it, Mr. Malcolm 
Bell’s book will prove invaluable, 

A. DE GRASSE STEVENS, 





THE BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


TRAVEL, GEOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
In Savage Isles and Settled Lands. By B. F. S. Baden- 
Powell, Lieutenant, Scots Guards. (Bentley.) 

Mr. Baden-Powell talks pleasantly of his travels in Malaysia, 
Australasia, and Polynesia. The most interesting chapters are 
concerned with New Guinea, a country comparatively little known; 
also Java. “There ought to be a domestic guide to Java,” the 
author tells us. The beds and baths in Java are certainly unique. 
The same may be said of certain manners and customs in Borneo, to 
which place the author paid a visit. Returning home v/a ’Frisco, 
he met Mr. R. L, Stevenson at Samoa. He says: “ At first—I hope 
he will excuse me if he ever sees these lines—I mistook him for a 
postman, and a very peculiar-looking one, too; but, directly he opened 
his mouth and began talking (and it was some time before it closed 
again), one could not fail to realise that he was no ordinary mortal : 
the Doctor Jekyll then appeared. He lives in a small house right 
away upon the hiil at the back. . . . He asked me, it I came up to 
lunch, to bring my own provisions—and, indeed, hinted that I 
might bring two portions! Such is living in the exalted sylvan 
retreats of glorious Samoa!” 

The Danube: from the Black Forest to the Black Sea. By 
F. D. Millet. (Osgood, McIlvaine.) 

An account given by three American gentlemen of a trip made 
by them in their canoes from the source of the Danube to the Black 
Sea. Beautifully illustrated, 

Paddles and Politics down the Danube. By Poultney Bigelow. 
With Illustrations by the Author. (Cassell.) 

A special account of the above, by one of the three gentlemen. 
Badly illustrated. 

Far Cathay and Farther India. By Major-General A. Ruxton 
MacMahon. (Hurst and Blackett.) 

The writer gives some interesting information about the Burmese. 
Burma, he says, is the land of women par excellence. Why? 
Because Burmese ladies smoke cigars a foot long and two inches in 
circumference! The Indo-Burmese Border Tribes and the Chino- 
Burmese Border Tribes are noticed, also the Karens, Shans, 
Talaings, and Arakanese. ‘The book is in sad need of a map, and 
More illustrations might have been added with advantage. 
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Tanganyika: Eleven Years in Central Africa. By Edward 
Coode Hore, Master Mariner. (Edward Stanford.) 

A history of the “ missionarising” of the “Sea of Ujiji,” as the 
Arabs call the lake. The missionaries arrived there in 1878, Captain 
Hore accompanying them. The book gives the history of the eleven 
years the author spent at Tanganyika, and a good deal of reliable 
information regarding the geography and ethnography of the lake 
and its shores. 
The Brighton Road: Old Times and New on a Classic 

Highway. By Charles G. Harper. With ninety IIlustrations 
by the Author, and from old-time pictures and engravings. 
(Chatto and Windus.) 

Mr. Harper’s mixture of things old and new is curious, but the 
blend is not likely to be popular. It may induce a few to foot the 
distance; but the majority will vote it dull reading, in spite of 
the ninety illustrations that accompany the text. 

Egypt To-Day: the First to the Third Khedive. By W. Fraser 
Rae. (Bentley.) 

A strong plea for a prolonged occupation of Egypt by the 
English. Contains chapters on The First Khedive ; Tewfik's 
Accession and after; From Thames to Nile; Cairo, Past and 
Present ; The Capital and its Suburbs; An Oasis near the Capital; 
The Egyptian Problem; Egyptian Public Works; Educating the 
Egyptians; Egyptian Courts of Justice; Public Opinion in Egypt; 
Men at the Helm; A Survey and a Forecast. 

Cairo: Sketches of its History, Monuments, and Social Life. 
By Stanley Lane-Poole. (J. S. Virtue.) 

Mr. Poole’s beautifully bound and illustrated volume will save 
idle peopie trouble, for it is a complete synopsis of things old and 
new in Cairo. 

A Ride through Wonderland. By Georgina M. Synge. 
(Sampson Low.) 

The record of a journey on horseback through the country of 
Yellowstone Park, in the Wyoming territory. 

The Roads round Oxford. By W. J. Turrell and H. Graves. 
An Original Description of the Main Roads and Principal 
Bye-roads within a Radius of Twenty-five Miles, with the 
Mileage of Longer Routes. With a Map specially reduced 
from the Ordnance Survey by B. V. Darbishire. (Alden, 
Oxford.) 

Morocco As Jt Is. With an Account of Sir Charles Euan Smith’s 
Recent Mission to Fez. By Stephen Bonsal, Jr., Special 
Correspondent of the “Central News.” (Allen.) 

Morocco of to-day, seen through the sharp eyes of Fleet Street. 
Mr. Bonsal has nothing new to tell us about Sir Charles Euan 
Smith’s Mission; but the description of two years in Morocco, of 
the Sultan and his army, &c., are up to date. 
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Charing Cross to St. Pauls. Notes by Justin McCarthy, M.P., 
and Vignettes by Joseph Pennell. (Seeley.) 

Mr. Justin McCarthy chats pleasantly about the Strand and 
Fleet Street, and Mr. Joseph Pennell gives charming sketches of 
London from Charing Cross to St. Paul’s. If it be true that 
“London is disappearing fast,” this book will prove valuable to 
posterity, but the present gencration will find it difficult to discover 
why it was published. 

The Innes of Court: Chancery. By W. G. Loftie, B.A., F.S.A. 
With Illustrations by Herbert Railton. (Seeley.) 

Artistic Travel. By Henry Blackburn. With 130 Illustrations. 
(Low.) 

Travels in Normandy, Brittany, the Pyrenees, Spain, and Algeria,. 
illustrated by Sydney Hall, Randolph Caldecote, Gustave Doré, and 
others, 

Stories Told in an African Forest, by Grown-up Children of 
Africa. By A. J. Mounteney Jephson. With numerous 
Illustrations by Walter W. Buckley. (Low.) 

These fascinating stories will delight grown-up children in 
England. Their local colouring makes it difficult to decide how 
much the author has heard, and how much he has invented himself. 
The story of Mahomet is the best. 

Things Chinese. By J. Dyer Ball, Civil Service, Hong-Kong. 
Notes on various subjects connected with China. (Low.) 

The Volcanoes of Japan. Part I.—Fujigan. By John Milne 
and W. K. Burton. Collotypes by K. Ogawa. (Low.) 

The Practical Guide to Algiers. By George W. Harris. Third: 
Edition. Thoroughly revised up to date and enlarged. 
With Maps and Pictures. (George Philip and Son.) 

British New Guinea. By J. P. Thomson. With Map, 
numerous Illustrations, and Appendix. (Philip.) 

Travels in New Guinea, with special contributions from friends 
of the author on Geology, Fauna, and Languages. 

Scamper through the States. An Illustrated Guide to the World’s 
Fair of 1893, to which is added an account of the Columbian 
Expedition by James Dredge, Polytechnic Trips to Chicago 
and back for twenty-five guineas inclusive. With upwards 
of 120 Illustrations. (Polytechnic Magazine Office.) 

Rugg’s Military Staff Map of the Frontiers of Central Asia, 
as officially agreed upon between Great Britain and Russia, 
3872-3. Illustrating Captain Younghusband’s route. (Forster 
Groom. ) 


A Guide to the Canary Islands, calling at Madeira. By 
G. H. T. Ellerbeck. (George Philip.) 


In an Enchanted Island ; or, A Winter's Retreat in Cyprus. 
By W. H. Mallock. New edition. (Bentley.) 


E 
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Royal Atlas of Modern Geography, Part XIII. (W.andA.K. 
_Johnston.) 

New Map of Central and South Africa. Corrected up to date, 
showing the recent explorations in Uganda. (Bartholomew 
and Co.) 


POETRY. 


The Death of Ginone, Akbar’s Dream, and other Poems. By 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson. (Macmillan.) : 
Lord Tennyson’s last contribution to the literature of the world, 
“The Death of Gnone” is as beautiful as anything he ever did 
within the same compass, 


The Poetical Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 4 vols. 
(David Douglas, Edinburgh.) 


Poems. By Violet Fane. With Portrait engraved by E. Stodar. 
2 vols. (Nimmo.) 
A sumptuous edition of Mrs. Singleton’s poetry. 


Poems : The Empty Purse, with Odes to the Comic Spirit, to 
Youth in Memory, and Verses. By George Meredith. 
(Macmillan. ) 

“The Empty Purse ” is a sermon against Mammon ; and “ Youth 
in Memory” is a sermon on the evolutionary value of living. The 
other poems are worthy of Mr. Meredith. 


“ Jump-to-Glory Jane.” By George Meredith. Edited and 
arranged by Harry Quilter. With 44 Designs invented, 
drawn, and written by Laurence Housman. (Swan 
Sonnenschein.) 

A reprint from Mr. Meredith’s own volume. By no means 
satisfactory. Mr. Quilter’s preface and Mr. Housman’s illustrations 
are quite unworthy of the great novelist. We cannot understand 
why Mr. Meredith submitted to such impertinence. 

Lyric Love. An Anthology. Edited by William Watson. 
Golden Treasury Series. (Macmillan.) 

A catholic collection; but we miss Browning, Swinburne, and 
William Morris. Mr. Watson’s little book contains the very best, 
with a few omissions. Why has “Lyric Love” no alphabetical 
index of authors? 

Collected Poems. By P. B. Marston. With Biographical Sketch 
by Louise Chandler Moulton. (Ward and Lock.) 

Comprises “Song Tide,” “ All in All,” “Wind Voices,” “A 
t.ast Harvest,” and “ Aftermath.” 

Legends and Lyrics: A Book of Verses. By Adelaide Anne 
Proctor. With an Introduction by Charles Dickens. First 
and Second Series. (George Bell.) 
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Poems of the Hon. Roden Noel: a Selection. With an Intro- 
duction by Robert Buchanan. The Canterbury Poets Series. 
(Walter Scott.) 


Roden Noel is not a popular poet, but his poems are read by all 
thinking peopie. Mr. Buchanan described him as “the poet of 
Christian thought.” 

At Sundown. By John Greenleaf Whittier. With Designs by 
G. H. Garrett. (Longmans.) 

Songs of an Exile. By V.E. Marsden. (David Stott.) 

The Works of Heury Rose. Mllustrated. (Reeves and Turner.) 

Mr. Henry Rose has collected in one volume his poetic fancies. 
He writes with ease, and has a genuine love of nature. “ Life’s 
Mystery” is the best thing he has done yet. A spirit of trust- 
fulness breathes through all Mr. Rose’s works. 

Miolus : A Romance in Lyrics. By Jeanie Morison. (Black- 
wood.) 

Miss Morison’s “ Maid Marion ”’ is a tragic figure, no doubt; but 
A Romance in Lyrics does not please us as much as the less ambitious 
work of the poetess. 

Bric-a-Brac Ballads. By Goosestep. (The Leadenhall Press.) 


A smart little book of amusing verses. 


The Bard of the Dimbovitza. Roumanian folk-songs collected 
from the peasants. By Héléne Vacaresco. Translated by 


Carmen Sylva and Alma Strettell. (J. R. Osgood, McIlvaine, 
and Co.) 


Autobiographical Notes of the Life of William Bell Scott, and 
Notices of the Artistic and Poetic Circle of Friends, 1830 
to 1882. Edited by W. Minto. Illustrated by Etchings by 
himself, and Sketches by himself and friends. In 2 vols. 
(J. R. Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.) 


Lachrymae Musarum, and other Poems. By William Watson. 
(Macmillan.) 


HISTORY. 


The Battles of Frederick the Great. Abstracted from Thomas 
Carlyle’s ‘Biography of Frederick the Great.” Edited by 
Cyril Ransome, M.A. (Edward Arnold.) 

This abstract of Carlyle’s “Frederick the Great” has been 
prepared with a view to making more accessible the spirited and 
picturesque battle pieces now embedded in the ten lengthy volumes 
which contain the biography of Frederick the Great. The maps 
are taken from Messrs. Chapman and Hall’s edition of Carlyle’s 
works, and the illustrations have been selected from the famous 


drawings by Adolf Menzel in the German Imperial State edition of 
Frederick the Great. 
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The Rise of the Swiss Republic. By W. D. McCrackan, 
(Saxon and Co.) 

Swiss history from the Lake Dwellers to the present time, with 
constant references to American institutions as compared with Swiss, 
From the Restoration to the Revolution, 1660-1690. By 

William Connor Sydney, author of “ England and the English 
in the Eighteenth Century.” (Ward and Downey.) 

A useful book for those who desire to study the foundations of 
England’s commercial and manufacturing supremacy. The second 
chapter is the most important. In it the author treats of the 
Woollen Manufacturer, the Serge Manufacturer, Bristol, Plymouth, 
the Mines of Cornwall, the Forest of Dean, &c. 

The Story of the Discovery of the New World by Columbus. 
Compiled from accepted authorities by Frederick Saunders. 
(Elliot Stock.) 

An interesting story simply told. Deals with the early life of 
Columbus, his adventurous voyage, his letter announcing his dis- 
covery, the close of his career, and estimates of his character. 
Revolution and Reaction in Modern France, 1789-1871. By 

G. Lowes Dickinson, M.A. (George Allen.) 

This book is not a history of Modern France, but an attempt to 
describe the development of political thought and political parties 
there. It contains chapters on the Revolution of 1789, the First 
Empire, the Restoration, the Monarchy of July, the Revolution 
of 1848, the Second Republic, the Second Empire, and the Paris 
Commune of 1871. 

The Tuscan Republics. By Bella Duffy. Story of the Nations 
Series. (Fisher Unwin.) 

A careful study of the rise and decadence of the Tuscan 
Republics—Florence, Siena, Pisa, Lucca, with Genoa. _ Florence, 
the most interesting of these Republics, occupies the largest space. 
Empire and Papacy in the Middle Ages. An Introduction to 

the Study of Medizval History for use in Schools. By Alice 
D. Greenwood. (Sonnenschein.) 

A very useful book for those who have not studied Lewis, Bryce, 
Sismondi, and others. Gives a faithful picture of the Medizval 
Empire in the West. Easy reading. 

Buddhism, Primitive and Present, in Magadha and in Ceylon. 
By Reginald Stephen Copleston, D.D., Bishop of Colombo. 
(Longmans.) 

Divided into four parts. Part I. gives a General Historical 
Sketch; Part II. (Buddhism in Magadha) treats of the Life of 
Gotama, the Buddhist Moral System in General, the Ideal of 
Buddhism, its Vices, Virtues, and Precepts, the Religion of the 
Laity, Caste, the Female Community, &c. ; Part IIT. (Buddhism in 
Ceylon) treats of Mahinda and the Conversion of Ceylon; Part IV. 
gives an account of the Buddhism now taught in Ceylon, and 
Modern Monastic Life in the Island. 
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Sacharissa: Some Account of Dorothy Sydney, Countess of 
Sunderland, her Family, and Friends, 1617-1684. By 
Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Henry Ady). (Seeley and Co.) 


A lively, gossiping account of the Court of Charles II. 


A Brief History of the Indian Peoples. By Sir William Wilson 
Hunter, K.C.S.I., C.LE. Twentieth edition. (Clarendon 
Press.) 

The little book is compiled from original sources, and is the result 
of thirty years’ labour. It well deserves its popularity, and should 
be read by all young Englishmen and all young natives of India. It 
contains chapters on the Country, the People, the Non-Aryans, 
the Aryans in India, Buddhism in India, the Greeks in India, 
Scythic Inroads, Growth of Hinduism, Early Mohammedan 
Conquerers, the Moghal Dynasty, the Marathas, Early European 
Settlements, The Foundation of British Rule in India, the Consoli- 
dation of British India, the Sepoy Mutiny, and India under the 
ritish Crown. 


An Academic Sketch. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
M.P. The Romanes Lecture, 1892. Delivered in the 
Sheldonian Theatre, Oct. 24, 1892. With annotations by the 
Author. (Clarendon Press.) 

A learned discourse on the Oxford and Cambridge Universities. 


Elizabethan and Jacobean Pamphlets. Edited by George 
Saintsbury. (Percival.) 

The Tragedy of the Casars: a Study of the Characters of the 
Caesars of the Julian and Claudian Houses. By S. 
Baring-Gould. 2 vols. (Methuen.) 

The History of Florence, from the Domination of the Medics to 
the Fall of the Republic, 1434-1531. By F. T. Perrens. 
Translated from the French by Hannah Lynch. (Methuen.) 

A Particular Account of the European Military Adventurers 
of Hindustan, 1784-1803. Compiled by Herbert Compton. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Central Government. By H. D. Traill, D.C.L. English Citizen 
Series. (Macmillan.) 

England's Sea Victories. By Charles Rathbone Low, LN., 
F.R.G.S. Illustrated. (Virtue.) 

How the British Won India. By W. Pimblett. Illustrated. 
(Virtue.) 

The Realm of the Habsburgs. By Sidney Whitman. (Heine- 
mann.) 


The Refounding of the German Empire, 1848-1871. By 


Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.S.I. With Portraits and Plans, 
(Seeley.) 
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ESSAYS, CRITICISMS, AND BELLES LETTRES, 


The Humour of France. Selected and Translated, with Intro. 
duction and Biographical Index, by Elizabeth Lee. With 
Illustrations by Paul Frénzeny. (Walter Scott.) 


First volume of the International Humour Series, edited by W, 
H. Dircks. Contains upwards of Fifty [lustrations, It is a difficult 
task to translate the humour of one country into the language of 
another, and “The Humour of France” is a disappointment. The 
Tabliaux of the thirteenth century must be read in French; no one 
can possibly “do” them into English. Elizabeth Lee has, however, 
done her best. 


The Humour of Germany. Selected and Translated, with 
Introduction and Biographical Index, by Hans Miiller Casenoi. 
With Illustrations by C. E. Brock. (Walter Scott.) 

Second volume of the International Humour Scries, edited by W, 
H. Dircks. Heinrich Heine suffers in the hands of his translators, 
but “ The Humour of Germany ” loses less in translation than does 
“The Humour of France.” We recommend readers to buy the 
whole series, which will consist of twelve volumes. The next 
volume will be “ The Humours of Italy.” 


The Table Talk of John Selden. "Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by Samuel Harvey Reynolds, M.A. (Clarendon 
Press.) 

Dr. Johnson said of Selden’s Table Talk that it was “ the best 
book of its kind in existence.” Selden is not much read nowadays. 
More’s the pity! He was born under Elizabeth, and died under 
Cromwell. He was a strong man, with a well-balanced mind. - He 
ranks with Bacon. 


Hours in a Library. By Leslie Stephen. New edition. In 
3 vols. Vol.I. (Smith Elder.) 

The first volume of the new edition contains “ De Foe’s Novels,” 

“ Richardson’s Novels,” “ Pope as a Moralist,” “Sir Walter Scott,” 

. “ Nathaniel Hawthorne,” and half-a-dozen other favourite studies. 


This Wicked World. By J. Hain Friswell. (Hutchinson.) 

‘A volume of essays by the late Mr. Hain Friswell, author of 
“ The Gentle Life.”? He discourses of Self, Parental Duties, Human 
’ Vices, Fate, Pessimism, &c. The book is dull. “‘ The Gentle Life” 
has gone through thirty-two editions. 


Quest and Vision, By the Rev. W. J. Dawson. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) 

This book is now a third larger than when it was first published 
in 1886. Chapters on George Meredith: ‘His Method and 
Teaching, and the New Realism; Olive Schreiner, Mark Rutherford, 
Rudyard Kipling, and J. M. Barrie having been added to it. 
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Plato’s Dialogues. Referring to the Trial and. Death of Socrates. 

, Reprinted from the Translation of William Whewell, D.D., 
Euthyphro, Socrates’s Apology, Crito, Phaedo. (George Bell 
and Sons.) 

These four Dialogues have been selected from Dr. Whewell’s 
work, “The Platonic Dialogues for English Readers,” of which the 
first volume appeared in 1860, ‘They are presented in convenient 
form, and will be popular with the general reader. 

Culture in Early Scotland. By James MacKinnon, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Williams and Norgate.) 


Of the Beauty of Women. Dialogue by Messrs. Agnolo, 

Firenznola, Florentine. ‘Translated from the Italian by Clara 

Bell, with an Introduction by Theodore Child. (Osgood, 
Mcllvaine.) 

Strange Survivals and Superstitions. By S. Baring-Gould. 
(Methuen. ) 

Many of these papers are familiar to us. The most amusing is a 

discursive paper on the origin of the “ Fourposter.” 


The Humours of Cynicus. (Cynicus Publishing Co., Drury 
Lane.) 

Cynicus is very amusing, and very coarse in his Humours. His 
Satires please us best. “The Transmigration of a Sole,” showing 
an old gentleman in a nightcap throwing his slipper at two cats on 
a roof, is both good and original. Why does Cynicus confound 
realism with coarseness ? 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson: a Study of his Life and Work. By 
Arthur Waugh. (Heinemann.) 
An interesting and well-written essay on the dead poet and his 
work, such as the late Lord Tennyson would have valued himself. 


St. Gregory the Great: His Work and Spirit. By the Right 
Rey. Abbot Snow, M.A., O.S.B. (John Hodges.) 
This attempt to give a life of the great Pontiff in the English 
language is not very satisfactory, but better than nothing at all. It 
is compiled from his letters, and the “ Three Lives of St. Gregory,” 
found in the Benedictine edition of his works. 


Recollections of George Butler. By Josephine E. Butler. 
(Arrowsmith.) 
The late Canon Butler of Winchester, husband of the well- known 
‘Mrs, Josephine Butler, had many interesting friends and acquaint- 
ances, Mrs, Butler has much to say about them in her “ Recollec- 
tions,” 
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Sixty Years of an Agitator’s Life. By George Jacob Holyoake, 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

A reprint, in two voluines, of the autobiographical papers which 
Mr. Holyoake has contributed to the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle 
The book consists chiefly of anecdotes about people Mr. Holyoake 
has known. The chapter on Place (the Radical tailor) and the 
Duke of Wellington is interesting; but the book is very common- 
place. 


Charles Santley, Student and Singer. Reminiscences by 
Charles Santley. (E. Arnold.) 

Mr. Santley agrees with Mr. Walter Besant in thinking that if 
one has nothing kind to say about people, one ought to keep 
silence concerning them. There is not one unkind word in his 
book. He was born in 1834, at Liverpool, and showed talent for 
music asa boy. At the age of twenty-one, he went to Milan to 
study music. When twenty-five, he married Miss Kemble. His 
book is a faithful picture of a life of hard work. Gossip is con- 
spicuous by its absence. His account of the beginning of Wagnerian 
opera in England is of extreme value. He is a great artist and an 
ardent Catholic. 

Zen Years’ Captivity in the Mahdi’s Camp, 1882-1892. From 
the Original Manuscripts of Father Joseph Ohrwalder, late 
Priest of the Austrian Mission Station at Delen, in Kordofan. 
By Major F. R. Wingate, R.A., Director of Military Intelli- 
gence, Egyptian Army ; author of ‘ Mahdiism and the Sudan.” 
With Maps and _ Illustrations by Walter C. Horsley. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.) 

A narrative of the sufferings through which Father Ohrwalcer 
and the Sisters of Mercy went in the Mahdi’s camp. Those who 
look for new matter in this book will be disappointed; but the 
story of the good priest’s captivity !s extremely interesting. 
Aignriette Ronner, the Painter of Cat Life and Cat Character. 

By M. H. Spielmann. New edition. (Cassell.) 

The Makers of Venice : Doges, Conquerors, Painters, and Men 
of Letters. By Mrs. Oliphant. Extra illustrated edition. 
(Macmillan.) 

Memorials of James Chapman, D.D., First Bishop of Colombo, 
With a Prefatory Letter from the Right Rev. Richard Dur- 
ford, Lord Bishop of Chichester. (Skeffington and Son.) 

“Ceylon and its first Bishop have not fund that place in 
Missionary history which they ought to hold,” says the Bishop of 
Chichester in his brief preface to these Memorials, which give 
glimpses of Ceylon from 1845 to 1861, and an interesting account of 
that brave pioneer missionary, James Chapman. 

Charles Kingsley, Christian Socialist and Social Reformer. 
By the Rev. M. Kaufmann, M.A. (Methuen.) 

“This is a monograph of Charles Kingsley, not a biography, its 
ooject being simply to present one aspect of his life as a social and 
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sanitary reformer, and this in the setting and framework of the 
thought, feelings, and condition of his time, with the light of our 
own thrown upon the picture, to present a distinct view of his 
social aims, and to show how far what he aspired after has been 
attained, and what remains of achievements yet to be accomplished 
in the future.” 


Charles Darwin: His Life, told in an Autobiographical 
Chapter, and in a Selected Series of his published Letters. 
Edited by his son, Francis Darwin. With Portrait. New 
edition. (Murray.) 

Lord Lawrence. By Sir Charles Aitchison, K.C.S., I.M.A., LL.D. 
Rulers of India Series. (Clarendon Press.) 


The story of the man who saved India five-and-thirty years ago 
has often been told, but the new volume of the Rulers of India 
Series is nevertheless welcome. The civilian chosen by Lord 
Hardinge to organise the Jalandhar Doab, made Chief Commissioner 
of the Punjab by Lord Dalhousie, and raised to the position of 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab after the fall of Delhi, the man 
who was at last promoted to the first post next to the Premier’s, 
returned home as simple and unpretending as when he went to 
India as a junior officer. Mr. Bosworth Smith’s book has made his 
story familiar, but it cannot be told too often, and in its present 
form it is accessible to all of us. 


The Memories of Dean Hole. (Edward Arnold.) 

A witty, amusing book, arranged under headings such as 
“ Artists,” “ Authors,” “Gamblers,” “ Shooters,” &c.; full of good 
stories told by ashrevd, good-natured man. Anecdotes about Leech, 
Dickens, Thackeray, and other distinguished men are given. Dean 
Hole is at his best in the cricket field, under the heading 
“Umpires.” 

Conversations of Dr. Déllinger. By Louise Von Kobell. 
Translated from the German by Katharine Gould. (Bentley.) 


The German historian pours out his opinions on literature, 
theology, politics, art, and social life in this delightful book. Miss 
Gould has done her work so well that we hope she will translate 
something else before long. 


Contributions towards a Dictionary of English Book Collectors, 
and also of some Foreign Collectors whose Libraries were 
incorporated in English Collections, or whose books are 
chiefly met with in England. Part III. (Quaritch.) 


Gives particulars concerning the famous Spencer or Althorp 
Library, bought by Mrs. Rylands as a gift for Manchester, in memory 
of her husband. She paid down nearly a gaarter of a million for it 
in August, 1892. It is reputed to be the best of all private 
collections. It was formed by Lord Spencer, at Althorp, between 
1790 and 1820. 
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Life of John Linnell. By Alfred G. Story. 2 vols. (Bentley) 

Those who feel curious about the painter will be interested by 
. Mr. Story’s life of him. He was a thritty man, possessed of business 
tact, with a weakness for making verses. It was really cruel of his 
biographer to notice his verses, His many and distinguished services 
to art, and his simple, straightforward character, are well known,. He 
kept a good cellar when he became prosperous; for, although he did 
not approve of luxury, he liked everything to be of the best. 


SCIENCE. 


The Beauties of Nature and the Wonders of the World We 
Live in. By Sir John Lubbock. (Macmillan.) 

A series of delightful essays, full of information about Animal 
Life, Plant Life, Woods and Fields, Mountains, Water, Rivets, 
Lakes, the Sea, and the Stars. Sir John says :—* The world we liye 
in is a fairyland of exquisite beauty ; our very existence is a miracle 
in itself; and yet few of us enjoy it as we might, and none, as yet, 

‘ appreciate fully the beauties and wonders which surround us.” 

' Finger Prints. By Francis Galton, F.R.S., &c. (Macmillan.) 

This book should have been cailed “Finger Bulbs.” It is 
ornamented with woodcuts of the bulbs of Mr. Galton’s fingers; 
and the author of “Natura! Inheritance” and “ Hereditary 

Genius” has much to say about the minute conical ridges that 

sweep in parallel curved lines forming patterns “considerable in 

size, and of a curious variety of shapes, whose boundaries can be 
firmly outlined, and which are little worlds in. themselves.” The 
interspace between these little worlds “is filled up by a compact 
little system of. its own,” says Mr. Galton, ‘ variously curved or 
whorled, having a fictitious resemblance to an eddy between two 
currents, An interspace of this kind is found in. the bulb of 
each finger.” The patter.s that appear in the interspace persist from 
infancy to adult life, and are characteristic of each individual. Mr, 

GaJton tells us that these patterns afford, in consequence, an 

- incomparably surer criterion of identity than any other bodily 

feature. The most interesting chapter in the book is on the use of 

‘ finger or hand prints, both. superstitious and ceremonial among 

various peoples; and the most learned chapter seeks for likeness 

- between patterns of finger prints of the members of the same family 

- as supplemental evidence of transmission by descent. The book is 

- extremely interesting. 

Hereditary Genius: An Inquiry into its Laws and: Conse- 
guences. By Francis Galton, F.R.S. New edition. 
(Macmillan. ) 

Deals with about 300 families, containing between them near] 

.1,000 eminent men, of whom 415 are illustrious. Mr, Galton says: 

“The indirect result is to show that a vast but unused power is 

vested in each generation over the very natures of their successors— 
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that is, over their inborn faculties and dispositions, ‘The brute- 
power of doing this, by means of appropriate marriages or abstention 
trom marriage, undoubtedly exists, however much the circumstances 
of social lite may hamper its employment.” Mr. Galton’s statistics 
do not help us to account for the origin of genius, or explain the 
frequent isolation of genius, but exemplify the common fact that, 
— cleverness gets the start, it frequently continues for a time in 
families, 


Health and Beauty in Dress, from Infancy to Old Age. 
Illustrated. By Mrs. Ada §S. Ballin. (John F lack.) 


A scientific book treating of “ Dress.” 


Animals’ Rights, considered in Relation to Social Progress. 
By Henry S. Salt. 


Contains all the modern ideas on the rights of animals, discusses 
the case of wild and domestic animals, the slaughter of animals for 
food, sport, murderous millinery, experimental torture, and lines of 


reform. (Bell.) 


Public Health Problems. By John F. J. Sykes. Illustrated. 
The Contemporary Science Series. (Walter Scott.) 


Divided into four parts. I. Internal and External Influences upon 
Health. Including chapters on Heredity, Physical Influences, 
Chemical Media, Biological Agents. II. Communicable Diseases, 
including chapcers on Causation, Parasitism, Dissemination, Modifi- 
cations. III. Defensive Measures“ against Communicable Diseases, 
including chapters on Quarantine, the Notification of Disease, 
Isolation, Disinfection and its Effects, Inoculation and Vaccination, 
Protection of Animals and Animal Food. IV. The Urban Dwelling, 
including chapters on Urban Conditions, the Dwelling-room, the 
Dwelling-house, Classes of Dwellings, Retrospect and Summary. 
Beetles, Butterflies, Moths, and other Insects. By C. W. 

Kappel, F.L.S., F.E.C., and W. Egmont Kirby. With 
Coloured Plates. A brief Introduction to their Collection 
and Preservation. (Cassell.) 

The Supernatural: Its Origin, Nature, and Evolution. By 
John H. King. 2 vols. (Williams and Norgate.) 

The Nationalisation of Health. By Havelock Ellis. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.) ; 

The Great World’s Farm. By Selina Gaye. With a Preface 
by J. S. Boulger, F.L.S., F.G.S. Some account of Nature’s 
Crops, and how they are grown. (Seeley and Co.) 

Amidst Nature's Realms. By E. A. Martin. A series of 
Zoological, Botanical, and Geological Essays. With Illus- 
trations by the Author and others. (Simpkin.) 

Glimpses into Nature's Secrets. By E. A. Martin. Strolls on 
Beach and Downs. (Simpkin.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


How to Invest Money. By E. R. Gabbott. (Effingham Wilson.) 
This little book should be consulted by all who are wise enough 
to look after their own investments. 

Our Banking System ; and the Sufficiency or Insufficiency of 
our Cash Reserves. By Bernard Tindal Bosanquet, 
(Effingham Wilson.) 

Fairbairn'’s Book of Crests of the Families of Great Britain 
and Ireland. A New Edition, revised and brought up to 
date. By Arthur Charles Fox Davies. 2 vols. (T. C. and 
S. C. Jack, Grange Publishing Works, Edinburgh.) 

The Art of Practical Whist. By Major-General Drayson. New 
edition. (Routledge.) 


Dancing as an Art and Pastime. By Edward Scott. (George 
Bell.) 


Joe Miller in the Motley: the Cream of Joe's Jests. With an 
Introduction by W. Carew Hazlitt. (Leadenhall Press.) 


City Festivals. By Will Carleton. Illustrated. (Low.) 


The Fiddle Fancier's Guide. By James M. Fleming. A 
Manual of Information regarding Violins, Violas, Basses, and 
Bows. With Biographical Notices and Portraits of the most 
famous performers on these instruments. (Haynes, Fouches, 
and Co., Gray’s Inn Road.) 


Golf: A Weekly Record of “ Ye Royal and Ancient Game." 
Vol. IV. (Published at the Office, Copthall Avenue, E.C.) 


The Norfolk Football Annual. Edited by S. E. Baker. (Jarrold.) 


New Vegetarian Dishes. By Mrs. Bowditch. With Preface by 
Ernest Bell, M.A. (George Bell.) 


Names and their Meaning. A Book for the Curious. By 
Leopold Wagner. New and revised edition. (Unwin.) 


Catechism of Pianoforte Playing. By Dr. H. Riemann, Pro- 
fessor of the Wiesbaden Conservatorium. Translated from 
the German. (Angener and Co.) 


Handwriting and Expression. By J. Crepieux Jamin. 
Translated and edited by John Holt Schooling from the third 
French edition of “L’Ecriture et le Caractére,” with some 
150 facsimile reproductions of the handwritings of Men and 
Women of various Nationalities. (Paul.) 

Letters to Young Shooters. By Sir Ralph Payne Gallway. 
With a Portrait of, and Illustrations by, the Author. New 
edition. On the Production, Preservation, and Killing of 
Game, with directions in Shooting Pigeons and Breaking in 
Retrievers. (Longmans.) 
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The Place of Music in Public Worship. By H. C. Shuttle- 
worth. (Stock.) 

Reprinted from Church Times, re-arranged, with additions. 

Modern Chess Brilliancies. ByG.H.D.Gossip. A Collection 
of seventy-five of the most brilliant Chess Masterpieces on 
record, selected from Prize Games in European and American 
International Tournaments, and Match and Tourney Games 
between the Greatest Experts. (Ward and Downey.) 

The Printing Arts. By J. W. Harland. An Epitome of the 
Theory, Practice, Processes, and Mutual Relations of 
Engraving, Lithography, and Printing in Black and in 
Colours, with Illustrations. (Ward and Downey.) 

Casterologia. By Horace T. Martin. Illustrated. The history 
and traditions of the Canadian beaver. (Stanford.) 

Old Mother Hubbard’s Fairy Tale Book. (David Bryce, 
Glasgow.) 

Contains, in tiny form, eight of the most popular fairy tales, 

Kate Greenaway's Aimanack for 1893. (Routledge.) 

The best Christmas card of the season. 

The Thumb Autograph Book. With Gems of Thought from 
Classical Authors. (David Bryce, Glasgow.) 

A tiny booklet that will replace the ordinary Christmas card with 
advantage. 





THE NOVELS OF THE MONTH. 


THREE VOLS. 
Rosni Harvey. By Hannah Lynch. (Chapman and Hall.) 


Rosni is introduced to us when love comes to trouble the still 
depths of her nature. Randal Lismore descends on the learned 
leisure of her maiden solitude in the capacity of tutor to her little» 
brother. Randal believes that in Rosni he has found “that supreme 
affinity which his soul needed in order to reach completion.” His 
soul, mark you! Of her soul and its needs he in reality cares not a 
jot. Randal is a cultured and polished self-seeker. How he treats 
his affinity is lengthily told. Miss Lynch, of course, sends her 
heroine to Greece. On the voyage thither she meets her fate in 
Ulysses, a light-hearted Greek, with a touch of the gay troubadour 
about him. In character he is Rosni’s opposite, and therefore they 
complete one another. There are exquisite descriptions of scenery 
and atmospheric cffect scattered plentifully throughout the three 
volumes. 

Don Orsino. By Marion Crawford. (Macmillan.) 

In “Don Orsino” we meet again our old friends Prince 
Saracinesca, Sant’ [lario, Corona, Count Spicca, Gouache, Ugo Del 
Ferice and Donna Tuliia. Don Orsino is the eldest son of 
Giovanni and Corona. He belongs to a younger age, and lives in 
a younger Rome. In the studio of Gouache, who has become a 
famous artist and a happy man, Don Orsino meets Maria Consuelo, 
a lady with tawny eyes and reddish hair, She is a mystery. She 
loves Don Orsino, and makes a great sacrifice for him. She says to 
the dying Spicca: “I married to save the man I loved.” To Orsino 
she says: “Give me your friendship dear; I never had your love.” 
Count Spicca is a prominent figure in the book. He is a man who 
has “ done terrible things in his long life. But he has done noble 
things too, and has suffered much, and in silence. The old cynic 
of a duellist has been a man of heart after all, and has sacrificed his 
whole existence to keep a secret for a woman whom he loved, but 
who did not care for him.” Could heroism go much further than 
that?) Don Orsino is mixed up in building speculations, and gets 
into—or rather places himself in—the clutches of Ugo Del Ferice, 
who has grown very fat and flourishing. Don Orsino feels the 
exciting leaven of younger Roman life spreading in his veins, but 
it can find no !egitimate outlet. Sant’ Ilario does not understand 
this son of his who is of the new world, so the youth plunges into 
speculations, which might have been disastrous had not a woman 
rescucd him. Mr. Crawford says: “If anyone cares to ask why I 
have thought it worth the trouble to describe his early years 
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so minutely, I answer that the young man of the Transition 
Period interests me, and Don Orsino is a fair type of his class and 
of his age.” Mr. Crawford’s prose is as even, as polished, as 
rounded as ever. “Don Orsino” should have a place on the library 
shelf among the standard novels, 

Wolfenberg. By William Black. (Sampson Low.) 

In “Wolfenberg,” Mr. Black takes us on a sunny voyage through 
calm and shining seas. We sail, or rather steam, away on the 
Orient ss. Orotania, with a party whom we get to know very well 
indeed before the end of the voyage. That they interest us need 
hardly be said when they are introduced to us by Mr. Black. 
Wolfenberg is an artist with a sad domestic history. Amélie 
Dumaresq says of him: “The wrong that one woman has done 
him, another woman must atone for; and I mean totry. He shall 
not be left alone.” To tell how she keeps her word would be to 
tell the story. Amélie is “a young woman of about five-and- 
twenty, of a pale and clear complexion, with dark and lustrous 
eyes, highly-arched eyebrows, and magnificently massed black hair.” 
“ Amélie, with all her gifts and graces, and her audacity and nerve 
and courage, is at bottom little else than an impetuous and 
ungovernable, spoiled child.” It is as a charming but spoiled child 
that she acts. She wrecks the happiness of Wolfenberg, a man — 
capable of the most exalted and devoted friendship. He is true to 
the unspoken bond; but Amélie !—she drifts into an engagement 
with Paul Hirtovo, a young Russian with strangely attractive eyes. He 
turns out very badly indeed, and Amélie puts an end to a life which 
has become unbearable. Wolfenberg makes excuses for her up to 
the bitter and terrible end. In little Mrs. Threepenny-bit we 
recognise an old friend. Surely the Passionate Spinster, who is 
devoted to her dog Phaon, is drawn from life; and we certainly 
sympathise with the poor Major, whose life is made miserable by 
Phaon and his too passionate mistress. “‘ Wolfenberg ” is also a book 
worthy of a permanent home in the library. Mr. Black has seldom 
done better work, and he has proved conclusively that he is not a 
man of one groove. 


Mona Maclean, Medical Student. A Novel. By Graham 
Travers. (Blackwood.) 

Mona is an attractive heroine, in spite of the priggishness and 
self-consciousness which seems inseparable from feminine pioncer- 
ing. She fails in her Intermediate, and goes off to Borrowness to 
stay with a low-born and distant cousin, Rachel Simpson, who keeps 
a little shop. Mona stands behind the counter, and resolves to be 
a “good shopkeeper.” In Borrowness she meets Dr. Dudley. 
After many misunderstandings, indirectly brought about by Rachel 
Simpson, who makes Mona “ promise faithfully’ that she will not 
divulge the really shocking fact that she is a lady doctor, Mona 
finally marries Dr. Dudley, and they set up in practice together. 
She attends women ; and there is a suggestive scene at the end of 
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the story which perhaps will effect more fur “the cause” than 
pages of rant or hours of platform hysteria. This is a wholesome 
and interesting story, and the author has his “ purpose” well in 
hand. 


The Heir Presumptive and the Heir Apparent. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. (Macmillan.) 

In the preface we are told that “the present work was written 
some years ago.” It is none the less readable on that account. 
The Honourable John Parke is heir-apparent to Lord Frogmore, an 
alert, active, well-preserved old peer of sixty-six. John Parke is 
married to Letitia Ravelstone, one of a large and horsey squire’s 
family. Letitia is a terrible, a hateful woman. In this character 
study Mrs. Oliphant excels herself. Letitia is a “ grabber” of the 
first water; she is also a sweater; and Mary Hill, the timid, gentle, 
old-maidish daughter of the vicar of Grocomte, is her victim. But 
the victim is the quite innocent means of Letitia’s undoing. Mary 
marries Lord Frogmore, and a son is born to her. Mary becomes 
insanc, and the boy, Mar, falls into the clutches of Letitia, who 
ultimately tries to poison him. The scene between the poor 
mother, whose reason has been restored seemingly that she may 
save the life of the child she has never till then recognised, and the 
mother who has not stopped short of attempting murder for 
the sake of her children, is one of the finest things Mrs. Oliphant 
has ever given us. 

A Sister's Sin. By Mrs. Lovett-Cameron. (F. V. White.) 

Daphne Garnier is the sister who sins. Eric Denison, a 
selfish, heartless young rascal, makes love to pretty Lil Garnier 
-—a love-making which ends in shame and death. Eric marries 
Miss Selby, and she dies when her baby is born. This child, 
Reggie, becomes in Daphne’s hands an instrument of revenge. 
Eric marries again. This time a masterful and designing young 
woman marks him for herown. Therese Grant is the French half- 
sister of Dr. Grant, who was Lil’s faithful lover. He is horrified 
when he hears that she has married the man who drove fragile, 
loving Lil into a suicide’s grave. Daphne brings back the crippled 
boy, thus ousting Thérése’s son from the heirship. Thérése tries to 
poison Reggie. Her brother saves the lad, and discovers his sister’s 
crime. Daphne has a faithful lover of her own, and he has more 
than the ordinary faithful lover’s share of worldly gear. She marries 
him, and, considering the trouble and sorrow heaped on her devoted 
head, she ought to live happy for the rest of her life. 

The March of Fate. A Novel. By B. L. Farjeon. (F. V. 
White.) 

The story is divided into “ Links”; some of these are supplied 
by Mr. Millington and Mr. Barlow, Private Enquiry Office. The 
Third Link is fashioned of Letters written by lovers and friends 
false and true. The Fourth Link is Retribution. ‘‘ The March of 
Fate” is a detective story. The most remarkable character in the 
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book is the girl Honoria, who is basely deceived by Louis Redwood. 
The whirligig of time brings its revenges ; and there comes a moment 
when Honoria has the game in her own hands. Mr. Haldane, a/ias 
Julius Clifford, is the chief villain, but Louis Redwood runs him 
hard. Agnes Haldane is better than the weakly, amiable heroine of 
ordinary fiction, who gives in to the wicked father, and falls a victim 
to the designing villain, whom the wicked father backs up from 
interested motives. The loves of George Millington, the carpenter, 
and Rachel, the maid, form the pleasantest reading in the three 
volumes. It is a readable story, but Mr. Farjeon can do better than 
this if he will. 


Whither? A Novel. By M. E. Francis, (Griffith and Farran.) 

The heroine of this novel is a young girl. She is accused of 
murdering her uncle, in order to become his heiress. Unable to 
bear the stigma on her character, she goes to a country village, 
under an assumed name, as schoolmistress. There the young 
squire falls in love with her; but, hearing who she is, he leaves her. 
A young farmer, who is also in love with her, goes to America, and 
extorts from a man the confession that the steward of the estate 
killed her uncle. Meanwhile, the girl dies of consumption. The 
village priest plays an important part in the novel, which is very 
well conceived and executed. 


Two VOoLs. 


His Grace. By W. E. Norris. (Methuen.) 

His Grace’s story is told by his old school friend, the sacked 
solicitor, who “ acts as a sort of male nurse” to his former fag, now 
His Grace the Duke of Hurstbourne. In spite of many failings, he 
is a delightful duke. “He is a good-hearted little beggar, who 
couldn’t for the life of him see a fault in anybody whom he was 
fond of. He is a little man with the pluck of a whole regiment. 
If anyone tries to befriend him, he at once assumes that that person 
must be abnormally noble and generous.” The sacked solicitor 
goes down to Hurstbourne Castle to look after things. Near by 
lives Mr. Paul Gascoigne, His Grace’s cousin, who plays at being 
head of the family. Mr. Paul selects the same day as does the Duke 
for taking formal possession of his property. He comes down by 
the same train; for him also triumphal arches are set up; his 
tenantry also had assembled to welcome him, and he had a much 
larger array of tenants than his cousin could boast of.” The Duke 
has the title and the family castle, but only a scantily-filled purse, 
for his uncle has left all his available cash to Paul. From this 
moment there begins a competition between title and cash. Paul 
Gascoigne is a gentleman of unblemished reputatior, who has earned 
a high character for benevolence. He is one of those wealthy and 
respectable mediocrities from whom the rank and fiie of British 
statesmen are commonly recruited. This Paul wiges war to the 
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knife. He means to overshadow the Duke. His Grace’s com 
bativeness asserts itself after a very foolish fashion. Miss St. 
George, a handsome young woman whom Paul has marked out for 
his future bride, becomes the bone of contention. His Grace 
makes uncommonly good running; and then, at the moment which 
ought to have been the psychological one, he draws back. Miss St. 
George is exceeding wroth, and much hurt; however, she marries 
Paul, while a very nice girl becomes the Duchess. His Grace 
gambles, and gets into debt, and things begin to look very black 
indeed, while he is diligently and cheerfully pounding his head 
against a brick wall. “He is one of the best fellows in England,” 
says his friend the writer; “ and, like so many of the best fellows 
in England, he was. bent on committing moral suicide.” His Grace 
is persuaded to draw up in the nick of time, and the opportune 
discovery of a rich coal-field on the property relieves him of the 
necessity of playing the part of “ poor but proud relation” to Mr, 
Paul Gascogne. Lady Deverell, “a tall, gaunt woman with a 
beaky nose, rather sunken black eyes, and iron-grey hair,” makes a 
great deal of mischief. She is indeed “a singularly disagreeable old 
woman.” In “His Grace,” Mr. Norris has given us some of his 
best work, and his cleverness is never obtrusive; it only charms us. 


Lord Wastwarter. By Sidney Bolton. (Blackwood.) 

Lord Wastwarter is a very extraordinary young man. He 
commits a cold-blooded murder, the motive for which may be 
described as fin-de-sitcl. “1 do not wish to live,” he savs, “I 
have no regret for what I have done, no fear for the future, no 
sorrow for the past. Goldstein’s death was a wrong to no one. 
Were there a Providence, he could not have lived as he did without 
check. He deserved to die, and he died by my hand.” A truly 
remarkable, and, let us hope, most rare young man. ‘There is 
promise in the book. : 


A Tangled Web. By Lady Lindsay. (A. and C. Black.) 

Lady Grisel passes herself off as Marjorie Smith, an Australian 
heiress, and out of this passing off there grows a tangled web 
indeed—a web which the reader had better unravel for himself. 
Gallikins, Lady Grisel’s companion, is sympathetically sketched in. 
Most of us have met a Lady Bingham. Wilfrid Aveling, the hero, 
is not by any means an ordinary man, and Lady Lindsay makes us 
like him in spite of his faults. 


Lhe Knight of the White Feather. By Tasma. 

This is a very good novel. The scene of the story is laid 
in Australia. Linda, the intellectual and accomplished heroine, 
marries a man who shows the white feather at every turn. He is 
only theeretically brave. Linda is miserable. Her husband acts 
bravely with more than physical bravery. He loses his life to save 
that of their boy, and thus redeems his character in his wite’s cyes. 
This is distinctly a novel to read. 
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An American Monte Cristo. By Julian Hawthorne. (W. H. 
Allen.) 


Harry Trent, diamond merchant, is murdered, and his murderer 
is supposed to be an artist who is in love with the girl he wishes to 
marry himself, for whom he has built a magnificent house outside 
New York. A certain Sally Matchin, a New Orleans widow, 
comes forward after his death, and claims to have been his wife. A 
will is found, leaving her in possession of everything. At this 
point in the story the late Emperor Napoleon III. is introduced— 
why, it is difficult to say, as all we are told concerning him is little 
to his credit, The Emperor is supposed to have sent jewels worth 
at least five hundred million francs by a soldier to the diamond 
merchant in New York, and a most compromising letter in cipher 
with them. The soldier dies of yellow fever, and the jewels are 
found by Harry Trent’s supposed murderer, who has meanwhile 
escaped his sentence of life-long imprisonment, thanks to a railway 
accident. The jewels, we presume, are returned to the Emperor 
before the supposed murderer turns up in New York as a French 
count. The crime is traced home to Sally Matchin, also the forgery 
of the will, and the story ends with the marriage of the Count, 
whose lady-love has remained faithful to him, and the deaths of 
Sally Matchin and her lover. In our opinion, it was quite 
unnecessary to introduce the Emperor into the story at all, and very 
bad taste to connect his name with it. 


The Story of Two Churchwardens, Father and Son. A Novel. 
By the Rev. Joseph Clarke, M.A. (Skeffington and Son.) 
Deals with the Ross family, “who for three géncrations have 
been engaged in the pawnbroking business.” The story is strongly 
in favour of Church teaching. 


ONE VOL. 
The New Eden. By C. J.C. Hyne. (Longmans.) 


Tells of the natural development of a man and woman who, 
with no recollections of their early years, find themselves on 
separate islands. We are left to infer that they have been placed 
there by experimenters, and left to their own devices. Adam sees 
smoke—a pale blue wavering mist—rising from Eve’s island. He 
builds a raft, and starts on his first voyage of discovery. He finds 
Eve. This is a very clever and original book. The processes of 
Adam’s mental awakening are worked out with convincing care. 
The supporters of “ woman’s superiority ” will not be picased with 
“The New Eden,” Eve’s inferiority is so plainly made manifest. 
There is much of the feline in her. She burns Adam’s fingers ; she 
is rusée; she likes liveliness, caresses, adulation. Adam develops, 
and we leave him developing. Eve stops short. There is much 
satire of a refined sort in this little volume. 
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The Secret of Narcisse. By Edmund Gosse. (Heinemann.) 

It is the Monday before Pentecost in the year 1548 when the 
story opens, and the scene is Jaid in the town of Bar-le-Duc. 
Narcisse is an artist in iron-work, the favourite pupil of Ligier 
Richier, the great sculptor of Lorraine. Narcisse longs to prove to 
his master that he is capable of original work. He tvils early and 
late at his chef d'auvre, which is kept a secret even from Rosalie, 
his betrothed. Rosalie’s jealousy is aroused. A few angry words 
sows the seeds of a deadly plant which flourishes exceedingly —the 
deadly plant of Fear-of-witchcraft, a plant which overshadowed 
men’s lives with its gloomy branches. It was the Upas Tree of 
the Middle Ages. ‘The townspeople say that Narcisse is in league 
with the Devil. Narcisse shows Rosalie her rival—the White 
Maiden. Rosalie cannot save her lover from his fate. He is con- 
demned to death, and his masterpiece is broken up and burned. In 
“The Secret of Narcisse,” Mr, Gosse has given us a series of 
aedizval pictures. From the opening chapter to the close of the 
story, the atmosphere is medizval. 

An Exquisite Fool. (Osgood.) 
George Lidderdale is on terms of friendship with Helen Bromley , 
. a beautiful and intellectual married woman, whose personality is 
full of unrealised possibilities. Lidderdale’s attitude is that of the 
critic, “though there were moments of illumination (but the 
thought was displeasing to him, and he constantly thrust it away) 
when he also recognised that he might have verified not only her 
.coldness, but that power of passion with which he had always 
accredited her.” He recognises, when it is too late, that he has 
ibeen indeed an exquisite fool in maintaining this attitude towards the 
ONS Wi.o«:. Who gave life its real meaning to him. She had been 
perfect to him. She roused his sympathy, his admiration, but not 
his tenderness. Helen’s first husband, Craven, suddenly forces 
himself into the happy life they are leading in the Ardennes. 
Helen has known for years that the man she thought dead is alive. 
She cannot give up her ease and comfort—for Mr. Bromley is rich. 
Then there is Euphemia, her daughter and Craven’s. The situation 
becomes intolerable, and Helen frees herself. Lidderdale’s life 
becomes a long regret. 


Taken from the Enemy. By Henry Newbolt. (Chatto.) 

The plot of this story it would be unfair to disclose. Camilla de 
Montaut and her brother-in-law have a conspiracy on foot to 
rescue the Emperor Napoleon from St. Helena. Dick Estcourt, a 
naval man, is the hero who falls unwittingly into the Colonel’s toils. 
Dick, in spite of the greatest temptations, sticks to his country, 
vindicates his honour, and gains his lady-love when he thought his 
patriotism had lost her to him for ever. 


The Shifting of the Fire. By H. Ford Hueffer. (Unwin.) 
Mr. Hellebone brings his lady-love a birthday present. It is a 
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phial of poison, a poison of his own special brand. In case the 
poison should not be appreciated, he has a Strad in reserve. Mr. 
Hellebone loses his income, and is ruined, Edith says she will be 
true to him. She will also earn money as a female Paganini. 
Edith, however, marries old Kasker-Ryves, an unholy libertine, but 
a rich one. She hates her husband, Clem Hellebone thinks she 
has poisoned her husband; he falsifies the death certificate, and 
marries her, though he believes her to be a murderess. Julia, a very 
outspoken young lady, is the most attractive character in the story. 


4A Modern Romance. By Laurence Bliss. With Etching by 
Charles P. Sainton. (Methuen.) 

The facts of this tale are, we are told, literally true. It is a story 
which makes one think, and is on that account worth reading. The 
hero contracts a secret marriage, but does not claim his bride, 
because he wishes to offer her fame and riches. His fame comes to 
him, but it is as dead-sea fruit. He has relinquished his claim on 
his wife ; she, believing the paragraph which announces his death, 
marries another man. The story deals with a difficult problem, and 
offers no satisfactory solution. 


Hypocrites. By Hugh Coleman Davidson. With Illustrations 
by René. (Sampson Low.) 

A clever, farcical story of kleptomaniacs, with an incongruous 
tragedy in it. Kitty should not have died. A few alterations only, 
and this story could be turned into a first-rate laughter-provoking 
farce. 


Once! A Novel. By Curtis Yorke. (Jarrold and Sons.) 

There is much love-making in “ Once!” There are love passages 
between Marjorie Linden and her unhappily-married cousin, 
Geoffrey Chilcote. His wife, Helen, is a victim to the chloral 
habit. Railton, the parson, duped by a flirt, gives the reins to his 
lower nature, and gallops to the devil in the company of a young 
woman of the lower orders. “Once!” might form a high-class 
number of the Family Story Teller. 

Mixed Humanity: A Story of Camp Life in South Africa. By 
J. R. Couper. [Illustrated by Irving Montagu. (Allen 
and Co.) 

We are introduced to a very unpleasant mixture of Humanity, 
taken from the seamy side of life. There is “Cheeky,” a/ias Eliza 
Smiler, “in whose mind the highest pinnacle of virtue any woman 
could attain was to be true to one man. Marriage was to her but 
a costly superfluous ceremony, indulged in by rich folks for the sake 
of showing off pretty dresses, and having a dance. Senior, the hero, 
does not marry Cheeky, who throws herself on his protection, and 
“wishes to be good” until the very end of the story. ‘There are 
realistic scenes at Cape Town and the Kimberley Diamond Mines, 
We are mixed up with thieves and prize-fighters and questionable 
ladies, There is promise in “ Mixed Humanity.” 
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Miss Dividends. A Novel. By Archibald Clavering Gunter. 
(Routledge.) ; 

Erma Trevanion is Miss Dividends. She starts off with a party 
from New York city in search of her father. She finds him at a 
meeting in Salt Lake city in the guise of a Mormon Bishop. Kruger, 
her father’s partner, wishes to seal Erma as his seventh wife. She 


objects. There are some thrilling adventures, and Erma finally 
marries Captain Lawrence. 


Loyal. A Novel. (George Routledge.) 


The story of a man who devotes himself to a younger brother, 
sacrificing the woman he loves, and at last giving his life for the 
young scapegrace. 


The Fate of Herbert Wayne. By E. J. Goodman. (Chatto and 
Windus.) 

The writer of this story spends his time trying to discover the 

fate of Herbert Wayne, although he is begged by his friends not to 

attempt to unravel the mystery of his friend’s death. He discovers 


at last that he killed Herbert Wayne himself during a fit of madness 
brought on by overwork, 


Mrs. Bligh. By Rhoda Broughton. (Bentley.) 

Mrs. Bligh, a young widow, and Sir Robert Coke, an elderly 
sculptor, are friends. Pamela Capel-Smith, a pretty girl, captivates 
the sculptor, but not for long. He has gout, and his love for 
Pamela cannot stand the test of house-hunting. So Pamela marries 
elsewhere, and the sculptor returns to Mrs. Bligh. It is a slender 


story, to use Miss Broughton’s own words in the dedication to Mr. 
Andrew Lang. 


Infelix: A Soctety Story, By Lady Duntze. (Ward and 
Downey.) 

Jetta, the heroine of this slangy tale, marries a man she does not 

love, and falls in love with his friend afterwards. When Flossie, 


her little daughter, dies, she poisons herself, leaving her husband and 
lover to say, “The pity of it!” 


Matthew Redmayne: A New Zealand Romance. By Oliver H. 
Growden. (Sonnenschein.) 

Esther Gower begins the story with “A Wife’s Confession.” 
She is Matthew Redmayne’s wife. Redmayne is an obstinate, head- 
strong sailor. Esther is tried for the murder of Edgar Stebbing. 
She believes her sister Catherine to be the murderess. Catherine 
has been basely deceived by Stebbing, and Esther is convinced of 
her guilt. Ultimately the mystery is satisfactorily cleared up. 
“ Matthew Redmayne”’ may be described as a written melodrama. 
Drifting Under the Southern Cross: An Australian Romance. 

By Ellerton Gray. (Gordon and Gotch.) 

Slight and pleasanily written. Lindsay Morton is tied to an 

unsympathetic sot of a husband. In Gerard Grant she finds the 
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love and sympathy she needs, The husband dies, and she marries 
Gerard. 


Zoo Easily Jealous: An Austraiian Romance. By Mrs. H. E. 
Russell. (Eden Remington.) 

Dr. Herbert, through jealousy, breaks up his home life, and makes 
Ethel, his beautiful young wife, utterly wretched. They separate, 
Ethel joins her married sister in Australia. ‘Thinking Dr. Herbert 
is dead, she loves and marries Lionel Cranstoun. Of course Dr. 
Herbert is rot dead. The descriptions of ‘Tasmania are quite the 
best things in the book. 


The Doctor of the “ Juliet”: A Story of the Sea. By Harry 
Collingwood. Illustrated. (Methuen.) 

A tale of adventure, suitable to very young people, who will be 
interested to know that the hero goes to sea in a yacht, leaves her in 
mid ocean, reaches dry land, and then discovers a treasure-ship and 
a beautiful maiden, Of course he returns home a rich man, and 
lives happy ever after, 

Out of the Fashion. By L. 'T. Meade. Illustrated. (Methuen.) 

A story for young persons, who will rejoice to know that the 
heroine marries the man she loves, after passing through many 
sorrows and difficulties. 


Archie Carew. By J. Francis. 

The descriptions of Welsh scenery is the only satisfactory part of 
this story. Archie Carew marries secretly a girl beneath him in 
position, and there are complications of the usual sort. 


The Clever Miss Jancy. By Margaret Haycraft. 

Miss Jancy is alarmingly clever. She is a prig and a bore. She 
is overflowing with philosophical quotations, she wears blue 
snectacles, and is in other ways a most objectable young woman, 
Miss Jancy, however, becomes a reformed character before we leave 
her. 

Lilias Carment: For Better, For Worse. By Gordon Roy. 
(Gardner. ) 

Lilias is a milk-and-roses beauty, with pale golden hair. Angus 
Sutherland, the young minister of Finnarty, falls in love with her; 
so does Captain Craufurd, Li'ian turns from the pure, devoted love 
of Sutherland, to whom she has become betrothed, and falls a victim 
to the selfish passion of Craufurd. When she returns to Finnarty, a 
wreck in body and mind, she seeks refuge with Sutherland. He 
shelters her, and carrics his self-devotion beyond the verge of what 
we call wisdom, for he marries her. ‘The descriptions of Scottish 
coast scenery in the bleak, windy North are well done. 


The Guinea Stamp. By Annie S. Swan. (Oliphant.) 
A capital story for girls. 
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The Veiled Hand: A Novel of the Sixties, the Seventies, and 
the Eighties. By Frederick Wicks. Illustrated by Jean de 
Paleologue. (Eden Remington.) 

A solid book of over 400 pages, covering a period of twenty-five 
years, The illustrations are excellent; so, on the whole, is the 
matter, but there is too much of it. 


A Phantom from the East. By Pierre Loti. Translated by 
J. E. Gordon. (Fisher Unwin.) Independent Novel Series. 
Pierre Loti, through the medium of a sympathetic translator, 
tells us of his journey to Stamboul. Drawn by an attraction long 
resisted, but at last grown overpowcring, he attempts to clear up the 
mystery which surrounds the fate of Aziyade, the little Turkish 
maiden whom he had loved years ago. He finds her tomb, and 
from fragments of fact, hints, and suggestions, he pieces together a 
pathetic little story. The phantom of Aziyade, the phantom of a 
dead love, which has teckoned him so long, is appeased. _Loti 
leaves Stamboul, and a veil, never again to be lifted, hides a 
regretted past. 


No Humdrum Life for Me. By Mrs. Spender. (Hutchinson.) 

Story of a girl who has aspirations of a life other than the hum- 
drum domestic. She realises that there is a domestic life which is 
not humdrum, but rich and full—a life in which a woman can express 
her nature. 


Gentleman Upcott’s Daughter. By Tom Cobbleigh. (Pseudonym 
Unwin.) 

A Hardyesque story about West-Country folk. Ruth, “a tall girl 
of twenty; straight as the poplars skirting the churchyard, dark as 
the yew whose shadow fell upon the porch, and graceful as the 
willow bending over the brook,” is the daughter of Gentleman Up- 
cott, who is the father of cight maidens too ladylike to carn their own 
living. George Biddlecombe, the miller’s son, is Ruth’s lover. 
Between Gentleman Upcott, poor and unpractical, his own worst 
friend, and flourishing Millar Biddlecombe, there is a bitter feud 
which al] but ends in a tragedy. A readable story, but in no way 
remarkable. We have Hardy’s manner without the grasp. 
Ecstasy: A Study of Happiness. By Louis Couperus. Trans- 

lated from the Dutch by A. Teixeira de Mattos and John 
Gray. (Henry and Co.) 

In the Translator’s Note, we are told that Mr. Couperus belongs 
to the band of young Dutch writers called Sensitivists. These 
Sensitivists write every word with intention; the phrase toute faite 
is abolished at one stroke. Semsitivism consists chiefly in exact 
observation. “A Sensitivist would describe what he exactly saw, and 
not what his intellect, going upon his past experience, would tell 
him he saw.” May we, then, call a Sensitivist a Superfine Impres- 
sionist? “Ecstasy” is so utterly different to an English study that 
we have to go through a process of mental accommodation before we 
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can see with the author’s eyes. Cecile Van Evan and Taco Quaerts 
are the central figures. Cecile is a widow with two boys, living in 
a fine house in the Scheveningen Road. ‘There is a “gentle air cf 
modest refinement, a subdued, almost prudish tenderness floating 
about the little hearth of her boudoir.” Cecile, tall and slender and 
fair-haired, seemed a “still expectant flower of maidenhood.” 
Quaerts comes into her dreamy life. He is a man of extremes; “he 
lived according to his impulses, always in extremes; he was incap- 
able of half-indulgences.” Whatever he felt, he felt “ wholly.” 
With Cecile “he felt himself carried solely to the one extremity, 
the summit of exaltation, of pure crystal sympathy.” There is 
another woman, a young married woman, who satisfies the opposite 
extreme—the animal in him. Cecile is his Madonna among women, 
and from her he wishes no gross, sensual love. She loves him as a 
woman, “with all her being, wholly and entirely; no longer as 
widely as the heavens, only as widely as her arms could stretch out 
and embrace.” ‘They part. She has been, and is, the highest in 
his life. She is happy in his happiness. “Ecstasy” should be 
carefully read, It is full of suggestions; there are fresh sidelights, 
cast on familiar things; there are new tints and tones made discern- 
ible in Life’s Rainbow. ‘The translation seems an excellent onc. 
The Inspector-General (or Revizir): A Russian Comedy. By 
Nikolas V. Gogol. Translated from the original, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Arthur A. Sykes. (Walter Scott.) 
“The Inspector-General,”” we are told, “is a faithful reflex of the 
seamy side of provincial life in Russia, and a typical set of droll but 
dubious characters live again in its pages.” It is a really good 
comedy; “ it is the only Russian comedy,” says Dudishkin, “ which 
quite fulfils the requirements of dramatic art.” The translation is 
remarkably good—far above the average. 
The Story of a Child. By Margaret Deland. (Longmans.) 
Ellen, a sensitive child with the artist’s temperament, is misunder- 
stood by her grandmother, Mrs. Dale. It never occurs to Mrs. 
Dale that she might “ prick the bubble of the child’s naughtiness by 
treating the matter lightly.” Ellen runs away, and comes back next 
dav, only to be the innocent means of bringing a love-story to a 
climax. This story is consciously, or unconsciously, a plea for 
individualism, Miss Jane Temple says, “I have a right to my own 
life.” It is Jane’s love-story which forms a background to this 
picture of child life, with its intense joys and sorrows, its misunder- 
standings, its struggles, and its pathetic, desperate reachings after 
freedom. 
Master Bartlemy. By Frances E.Crompton. With Illustrations 
by T. Pym. ‘The Dainty Book Series. (Innes and Co.) 
Miss Nancy tells us that Master Bartlemy is “ the gentleman who 
lies under the window, the stone one.” Master Bartlemy, though 
dead this many a year, is an influence in little Miss Nancy’s life. 
This little maiden “has a share of the dignified graces of an old 
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house drawing near to its end.”’ Like Ellen, in “The Story of a 
Child,” she is misunderstood. “You don't understand, Trimmer,” 
is the keynote of her life. Miss Nancy is a lonely child; she makes 
confidants of the rooks. ‘This is the most charming child’s story we 
have read for a long time. It is daintily bound in a flowered cover 
of delicate green and terra-cotta. We recommend it as a Christmas 
present for either a little girl, or a little girl grown up. 


Lhe Girls and I. By Mrs. Molesworth. (Macmillan.) 


Jack, the teller of the story, is a delightful boy. He is a born teller 
of stories, though he is only eleven. His mother loses a diamond 
ornament, an heirloom, which has been lent to her by the head of 
the family, and the losing and finding of this forms the main 
incident of a tale which is certainly one of Mrs. Molesworth’s 


happiest efforts. 


Olga’s Dream: A Nineteenth Century Fairy Tale. By Morley 
Chester. Illustrated by Harry Furniss and Irving Montague. 
(Skeffington.) 

Olga, while waiting to hear the result of her examination, falls 
asleep, and dreams a dream. A funny little man called Dic leads 
her through the Fields of Learning. She runs across her old friend, 
the Asses’ Bridge, tut escapes from the Riders on tne cther side. 
She listens to the lamentations of that Unknown Quantity X, who 
certainly is very badly treated, She meets History and Science, 
the Critics, and IT hey, and after making many curious acquaintances, 
she wakes up to find that she has passed her examination. There 
is a moral in this up-to-date fairv tale, which the reader can easily 
find for himself. 


Anna Karénina. By Count Lyof. N. Tolstoi. Translated by 
Nathan Haskell Dole. With Six Illustrations by Paul 
Frénzeny. (Walter Scott.) 

A very good translation of Count Tolstoi’s greatest novel, with 
excellent illustrations. 


Ailsa’s Reaping ; or, Grape-Vines and Thorns. By Jennie 
Chappell. 
Her Saddest Blessing. By Jennie Chappell. (S. W. Partridge.) 
‘Two stories for young people, by a popular authoress, 
Prince Schamyl’s Wooing. By Richard Henry Savage. (Rout- 
ledge.) 
An exciting story of the Caucasus—Russo-Turkish— War. 


’93; or, The Revolution Amongst the Flowers. By Florence 


Byng. With seventeen Illustrations by Hilda Fairbairn and 
others. (Fisher Unwin.) 
A charming Christmas present for little girls, Beautifully 
illustrated, 
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Christmas Books. By Charles Dickens. A Reprint of the 
First Editions, with the Illustrations, and an Introduction, 
Biographical and Bibliographical, by Charles Dickens the 
younger. (Macmillan.) 

Contains the following stories :—A Christmas Carol, The Chimes, 
The Cricket on the Hearth, The Battle of Life, The Haunted Man, 
and The Ghost’s Bargain. 

The Peep of Day. Illustrated by M. A. Bevan. (Longmans.) 

Here we have a Jong-tried tavourite in a new and charming dress, 
Binding and illustrations are dainty and attractive. ‘The designs 
and delicately coloured illustrations are by the niece of the 
authoress. This will be a welcome Christmas present where 
children do congregate. 


A CLUSTER OF SHORT STORIES. 
Young Lucretia, and Other Stories. By Mary E. Wilkins. 
Illustrated. (Osgood.) 

In this prettily got up vo:ume, Miss Wilkins has given us a series 
of stories of New England child life. There is the story of the 
Dickey Boy —“a real nice little fellow, whose mother wa’n’t a bad 
woman, but jest kind of sickly and shiftless.” Poor little Dickey 
Boy hates awtul to go to the poorhouse, so he comes to do chores 
for Mrs. Rose and Miss Elvira Grayson. He enters his new home. 
At first “ he did not drink much nor eat much, although there were 
hot biscuits, and berries and custards. He hung his forlorn head, 
with its shock of white hair, and only gave fleeting glances at any- 
thing with his wild blue eyes.” He is set to work, and “ nobody 
knew how home-sick he was; but he went about every day, full of 
fierce hunger for his miserable o!d home.” Dickey Boy has an 
apple-tree given him, and “every day he could get, at first, he 
hurried off to the orchard, and sat down under its boughs. In the 
winter, when it was heavy with snow, he did not forsake it.” He 
lived in an atmosphere of suspicion; and when he is accused of 
stealing a silver spoon, he disappears. He is innocent. They find 
him. “ Among the blossoming branches of his apple-tree clung the 
Dickey Boy, like a little drenched, storm-beaten bird. He had flown 
to his one solitary possession for a refuge.” After this Mrs. Rose 
makes room for him in her staunch, narrow New England heart, 
““Whiere the Christmas Tree Grew” is one of the best in a collection 
where all are good. Miss Wilkins has given us, in these child 
stories, artistic work of a very high order. 


The Last Touches, and Other Stories. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 
(Black.) 

These stories have already appeared in various magazines, but 
they are none the less welcome for that, for they will bear reading 
more than once or twice. In “‘The Last Scene of the Play,’ Mrs. 
Clifford has given us a piece of the best work she has ever done. 
The actors are two, a man and a woman, and the play is a tragedy, 
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the reading of which leaves us strongly moved. “A Sad Comedy” 
is more subtly tragic. In style, and still more in treatment, it 
reminds us of Alphonse Daudet at his best. “An Interlude” is 
very clever indeed; it is full of delicate and suggestive touches. 


Capt'n Davy's Honeymoon ; The Last Confession ; The Blind 
Mother. By Hall Caine. (Heinemann.) 

“ Capt’n Davy, without his ruggedness, and without his folly, but 
with his simplicity, his unselfishness, and his honour, is Bram Stoker,” 
the friend to whom Mr. Hall Caine dedicates his three storics. 
“The Honeymoon” is a breezy, human Comedy of Love. The 
scene is laid in the island which Mr. Hall Caine has made peculiarly 
his own. Capt'n Davy Quiggin comes home with a fortune, and 
marries Mistress Nelly Kinvig, his old love, now grown into a very 
fine young lady, with a boarding-school venecr of learning. They 
quarrel, “ My money, ma’am, my money, not me, It’s my money 
you've been marrying,” he cries, in a tempestuous rage. She is too 
proud to dispute, so they separate. The married lovers have a bad 
time. Mrs. Kinvig frets, and Capt’n Davy does his best to squander 
his moncy, but all comes right, or rather better than ever, in the 
end. “ The Last Confession”’ is a powerful story. It is an attempt 
to solve a moral problem—the absolute value and sanctity of human 
life, the right to fight, the right to kill, the right to resist evil, and 
to set aside at utmost need the letter of the sixth commandment. 
The story of the blind mother who regains her eyesight only that 
she may see her child die, is full of true human pathos, 


After Twenty Years, and Other Stories. By Julian Sturgis. 
(Longmans.) 

There is neither want of wit nor want of care in the presentment of 
these stories, and if only on account of their excellent prose, they are 
well worth reading. But Mr. Sturgis has given us more than pure 
English to read; he has given us a volume of stories worth buying. 
“The Philosopher’s Baby” is full of humour. The philosopher, 
who has disclaimed against marriage times without number, does 
marry a beautiful girl. They go abroad for a lengthy period. On 
their return, his friend pays them a visit. He finds the philosopher 
*cantering round the room on all-fuurs, wearing on his head his own 
paper basket! Throned on the hearth-rug, and showing by a gracious 
smile a few of the newest teeth, sat a fine baby of some eighteen 
months !” When his friend again visits him, the philosopher is found 
kneeling. There are tears in his eyes. The baby is ill. His friend 
asks, “ Were you addressing yourself to the Personal First Cause, or 
to the Unknowable—but perhaps you were merely bowing to the 
rational order of the universe?” “For heaven’s sake,” says the 
philosopher, “ stop your jargon. Nothing shows such ignorance of a 
subject as having all its cant phrases on the tip of yourtongue. Can't 
I speak to God without expecting to be paid for it?” “The baby 
has only a slight feverish cold,” says the doctor. ‘‘ The Disappoint- 
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ing Boy,” “Romance of an Old Don,” and “A Mad Parson” 
should not be missed ; they are too good. 
Playthings and Parodies. By Barry Pain. (Cassell.) 

We have parodies of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, John Ruskin, R. D. 
Blackmore, W. Pater, and Count Tolstoi. “ The Hundred Gates” 
is capital. It is a “Dream of Bad Books.” The dreamer sees a 
large square field, the sides of which were composed almost entirely 
of wooden gates. “On the nearest sat a man of middle age. He 
wore a pointed beard, and he was unusually handsome. His figure 
was athletic and graceful. He left in my mind a general impression 
of expensive fur, diamond sleeve-links, and great glossiness of boot. 
“T am a hero,” says the man on the gate; “the ideal man as imagined 
by the idealess woman. I have been wonderfully popular in my time. 
At present I sit here and practise the leading traits in my character 
—my consumption of cigars, for instance.” He flung away the one 
he was smoking, and carefully selected another. He sniffed at it 
gently, and dropped it into the ditch. “You asked me, I believe, for 
a short sketch of my subsequent career. In after life, I frequently 
enter the army. She had refused me, you know, and my heart was 
broken. I did not know then, as I know now, that her only motive 
was, that it would have cut the book short in the second volume if she 
had accepted me. They found my horse next morning in the stable, 
covered with foam from head to foot.”—“;Wherever I am, I have much 
the same peculiarities. Wealth is one of them—hence an almost painful 
profusion of cigars. My strong emotions are another. I frequently 
push away my plate untasted, owing to strong emotions. My 
emotions are nothing if not strong.”—“ Just see me smother an oath in 
my beard. At such times, I generally crush my heel into something, 
or gnaw my teeth or moustache, or curse a menial.” Space forbids 
further extracts—the reader must continue for himself. In “ Sketches 
in London,” we have samples of Mr. Barry Pain’s best literary 
qualities, fine perception, delicate fancy, and quaint humour. 


Pierre and His People: Tales of the Far North. By Gilbert 
Parker. (Methuen.) 

Some have traced in these tales the trail of Kipling and of Bret 
Harte. This may be. Now as ever the Weltgeist is abroad, and it 
bloweth where it listeth ; on the hot plains of India, away in the wild 
Far West, and in the scanty regions of the Far North. From out the 
weird desolation, from off the lonely plains of the far North, it has 
blown us these strange, powerful, fascinating tales, and Mr. Gilbert 
Parkes is the spokesman. Pretty Pierre, the half-breed, with his 
pronounced French manner, nonchalant and debonair, his Indian 
coolness of nerve, his cheeks of delicate white and red, like those of 
a woman—Pretty Pierre, who was like the death-adder, small and 
beautiful, silent and deadly, is the link which binds the stories into 
one chain. They are stories of elemental passions, of war, and love 
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and hate, and terrible revenge. “She of the Triple Chevron” tells 
of Jen Galbraith’s strange ride. She rides to save her lover’s honour, 
and unwittingly she rides to deliver up her brother into the hands of 
his enemy. “The Flood” is as weird as anything Kipling has ever 
given us. “God’s Garrison” cannot be likened to anything we have 
read. ‘The Three Outlaws” is a story painted in black and sinister 

colours. Pierre executes vengeance on the missionary, and then “ he 

turned and went out into the night.” In these stories a new voice 

speaks to us, or is it-but the old, old voice of Human Nature? It is 
the wind of the World Spirit breathing through a human reed plucked, 
freshly from the far North. 


From Australia and Japan. By A.M. (Walter Scott.) 


The quantity of slang contained in this volume is really astonishing. 
Certainly it is strong slang, effective slang, but, nevertheless, it is 
slang, and mot English. “Felix Holt Secundus” and “A Tosa 
Monogatori of Modern Times,” are good of their kind. They are 
amusing reading, and the book is admirably got up, and passably 
illustrated. 





NEW EDITIONS. 

The Story of Valentine and His Brother. By Mrs. Oliphant, 
2s. 6d. (Blackwood.) 

Katie Stewart, and Other Stories. By Mrs. Oliphant. 2s. 6d, 
(Blackwood. ) 

Marmorne. By P. G. Hamerton. 2s. 6d. (Blackwood.) 

In the Roar of the Sea. By S. Baring-Gould. 6s. (Methuen.) 

A Strange Story. By Lord Lytton. 2s. 6d. (Routledge.) 

Lady Silverdale's Sweetheart, and Other Tales. By W. Black. 
2s. 6d. (Low.) 

The Sinner’s Comedy. By J. Oliver Hobbes. 2s. 6d. (Unwin:) 

The. Wages of Stn. A Novel. By Lucas Malet. 6s. 
(Sonnenschein. ) 

The Little Minister. By J. M. Barrie. 7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 

Hovenden, V.C.: the Destiny of a Man of Action. A Novel. 
By F. Mabel Robinson. 3s. 6d. (Methuen.) 

His Angel. By H. Herman. 3s. 6d. (Ward and Lock.) 

Sir Calidere, the Knight of Courtesy. 2s. 6d. (Simpkin.) 

Lads and Lasses of Langley. By C. M. Yonge. 1s. 6d. 
(Innes.) 

Colonel Russell’s Baby. By Elinor D. D. Adams. as. 6d. 
(Innes.) 

The Girls of Flaxby. By C. R. Coleridge. 1s. 6d. Yonge 
Library. (Innes.) 

Dr. Zell and the Princess Charlotte. By Warren Richardson. 
3s. 6d. (Brentano, 5, Agar Street ) 




















BOOKS TO BUY. 


“The Death of GEnone,” “ Akbar’s Dream,” and Other Poems. 
By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 6s. (Macmillan.) 

““Poems: The Empty Purse, with Odes to the Comic Spirit, 
to Youth in Memory, and Verses.” By George Meredith. 53s. 
(Macmiilan. ) 

“The Battles of Frederick the Great.’ Abstracted from 
Thomas Carlyle’s “‘ Biography of Frederick the Great.”” Edited by 
Cyril Ransome, M.A. 5s. (Edward Arnold.) 

““Empire and Papacy in the Middle Ages. An Introduction 
to the Study of Medizval History for use in Schools.’ By Alice 
D. Greenwood. 4s. 6d. (Sonnenschein.) 

“Lord Lawrence.” By Sir Charles Aitchison, K.C.S., I.M. A. 
LL.D. 2s. 6d. (Clarendon Press.) 

“Conversations of Dr. Dollinger.” By Louise Von Kobell. 
Translated from the German by Katharine Gould. 6s. 

Bentley.) 

“The Tuscan Republics.” By Bella Duffy. Story of the 
Nations Series. 5s. (Fisher Unwin.) 

“A Brief History of, the Indian Peoples.” By Sir William 
Wilson Hunter, K.C.S.I., C.1.E. Twentieth edition. 3s. 6d. 
(Clarendon Press.) 

“Central Government.” By H. D. Traill, D.C.L. English 
Citizen Series. 2s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 

“Public Health Problems.” By John F. J.Sykes. Illustrated. 
The Contemporary Science Series. 3s. 6d. (Walter Scott.) 

“The Humour of France.” Selected and Translated, with 
Introduction and Biographical Index, by Elizabeth Lee. With 
Illustrations by Paul Frénzeny. 3s. 6d. (Walter Scott.) 

“The Humour of Germany.” Selected and Translated, with 
Introduction and Biographical Index, by Hans Miiller-Casenoi. 
With Illustrations by C. E. Brock. 3s. 6d. (Walter Scott.) 


NOVELS. 


‘Pierre and His People.” By Gilbert Parker. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
(Methuen. ) 

“The Last Touches,” and Other Stories. By Mrs. Clifford. 
1 vol. 6s. (Black.) 

“Young Lucretia,” and Other Stories. By Mary Wilkins. 
1 vol. 3s. 6d. Osgood.) = 

“Ecstasy: A Study of Happiness.” By Louis Couperys. 
1 vol. 6s. (Henry and Co.) 

“Don Orsino.” By Marion Crawford, 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
(Macmillan.) 


“His Grace.” By W. E. Norris. 2 vols. 21s. 6d. 
(Methuen. ) . 
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no equal. Manufactured only at 78, NEW OXFORD STREET, and sold by all Medicine Vendor 
throughout the World. Advice Gratis at the above address daily between the hours of } 
and 4 or by letter, 
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